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Tchawur.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, transferred in 1818, along 
with the pergunnah, from the Vin- 
choor Cur to the Nebob of 
Jat. 23° 2 N., lon, 77° 7’ E,, thirty- 
two miles §.W. from Bopaul. r: 

lace stands on the high road from 
Eiindia to Sehore, and in }820 cone 
tained about 1,000 houses.—(Mal- 
colm, Se.) 


Inaan.—See Borxzo. 


Ixeny (Ikeri).—The ruins of a 
town, formerly of great note, in the 
province of Mysore, eighteen miles 
north from Bednore; lat, 14° 7’ N., 
lon. 75° 7°E, Near to these tumuli, 
on the south bank of the Varadi, 
which is here a small stream, stands 
a well-built town named Sagar, which 
carries on a considerable trade. 

During the time thet Ikery was 
the residence of the princes descend- 
ed from Sada-siva, it was a very large 
place, and it ‘id by the natives, 
with their usual exaggeration, to have 
contained 100,000 houses, Like 
Soonda, the ruins of its wall are of 

it extent, and appear. to have 
rined three concentic’ enclosures, 
rather than fortifications, No towa 
at present exists oh thi 
the devastation was not occasioned 
by eny politics! calamity, the court 
having removed from hence to Bed- 
nore. Ikery, however, continued the 
nominal capital; the rajas were de- 
VOI, 13. 
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signated by its name, and the coins 
were supposed to be struck there, 
although, in point of fact, the mint 
was removed, The jas struck 
since the conquest of Mysore and 


This Bednore are stil! denominated Ikery 


pagodas..—(F, Buchanan, $c.) 


Ixpencuun (Indra ghara).—A 
town in the province of Ajmeer, twon- 
ty-eight miles 3. by W. from Rane 
tampoor; lat. 25°39’ N., lon, 76°’ E.. 


Inprncuur.—A fortified town be» 
longing to Sindia in the province of 
Malwa, twenty-five miles W. by Ny 
from Sumpter. 

Inpxacuua.—A small town in the 

ince of Allahabad, fifteen miles 

|. by E. from Ditteah ; lat. 25°54’ N,, 
lon, 78° 31’ E. 

Inpenaat,—A town inthe province 
of Beeder, thirty-six miles N.W. from 
the city of Beeders lat, 18° 10 N,, 
lon, 77° 11’ B, 


INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 
This exptession is generally used 

to desig the countries cast of 

Bengal, but ite not serletly 00 

8 considerable portion of 

vince extending to the east of ‘the 
Senne 

a iwi ts in no 

manner justifies, In thé modern ac- 

eefition of the phrase, which wae 
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first applied by the Greeks, it may be 
considered as comprehended between 
lat. 7° and 26° N. and lon. 93° and 
109° E.On the north it is bounded 
by Assam, Tibet, and China; on the 
north-east by China; and on the 
north-west by Bengal and Assam; 
al! the rest ‘of its extent is washed 
by the ocean. The principal rivers 
are the Irawady, Cambodia River, 
the Donnai or Tunquin River, the 
Menamn or Siam River, wnd the Salen 
or Martaban River. 

In 1827 the whole of this region 
was cither nominally or reatly sub- 
ordinate to three great powers, viz, 
Cochin China, or Avani, which held 
the eastern portion ; Siam, which held 
the southern and central portion; and 
Ava, which held the western portion, 
Besides mountaineers and other un- 
civilized tribes, it be said to have 
contained cight dlistinet nations, vis. 
1, Arracan, or the Mugh country. 

2, Ava, or Burma Proper (the Mran- 
mas). 

3. Pegu, or Mon, called also Talliens, 

4, Siam) or Thay. 

4, Laos, or the Shan country. 

6, Cambodia, or the Khomen. 

7. Anam, oF Tungain and Cochin 
China, 

8. Malacca, or the Malay peninsula, 

A_wide mountainous tract inha- 
bited by navage tribes extends from 
Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra, 
‘With its southern end it separates 
Pegu from Arracan ; towards its mid 
die and north it divides Ava and its 
dependencies from Bengal. Near to 
its southern end i¢ is narrow, and 
peopled by petty tribes, too poor to 

ave been thought worth converting 
either by the followers of Gautama 
{tho Buddhists), or by those of Vyasa 
(the Brahmins), These tribes are so 
numerous, and their territories so i 
termixed, that it is impossible to 
discriminate the one from the other ; 
the names, however, of the principal 
races are the following, vis, Carians, 
Kayns, Kookies, Garrows, Nagas, 
Cacharies, and Cosseahs, all which 
aboriginal tribes have strongly mark- 
ed Chinese countenances. These 
tribes are more addicted to agrieal- 

















ture than the civilized races of the 
maritime coasts, who ehiefly gain a 
subsistence by manufactures, fishing, 
and commerce, exchanging their com- 
modities with the rade tribes for 
grain. These last are diligent culti- 
vators, clearing the forests in sue= 
cession, alter long fallows, and thus 
procuring very plentiful crops from 
the lands enriched by rotten foliage 
and rest, These tribes have not any 
towns, but live under their own nae 
tive chiefs, protected in a considera. 
Dle degree from the oppressions of 
the petty despots who usually tyran- 

e over the more civilized races in 
their vicinity, 

‘Towards the middle and north this 
clevated tract expands, and contains 
more extensive vallics, and their in- 
habitants are consequently of greater 
value and importance. Accordingly 
the Rajas of Tipera, Munipoor, Gen- 
tiah, and Cachar, all considerable 
chiefs, have been induced to restrain 
their appetites, and receive instruce 
tion froin the Bralimins, as explained 
by Madhava Acharjya; while other 
tribes, subject to Ava, have been 
converted to the doctrines of Bud- 
dha. The Plau burn their dead since 
their conversion to Budkihism, 

The inhabitants of this extensive 
region may be distinguished into 
three divisions: those who possess 
the eastern part, those who possess 
the western, and those who hold the 
southern extremity. The people who 
inhabit the eastern quarter shew 
a greater affinity to the Chinese 
their neighbours ; and in like manner 
those on the western approximate to 
the Hindoos, The southern extremi- 
ty iy possessed principally by the Ma- 
tay The natives comprehended in 
this space may be considered a kind 
of body politic, wholly distinet from 
that of Hindostan, and connected 
together by general similarity of man- 
ners, religion, and political maxims ; 
their general dispositions being strike 
ingly contrasted with those of India 
west of the Ganges, The Burmese, 

ers, Siamese, Shans, and Cam- 
finns, profess the Buddhist doc- 
trines, which have not made an equal 
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progress in Tunquin or Cochin Chi- 
na. In point of civilization afl these 
nations are inferior to the Chinese, 
Hindoos, Persians, Arabians, and 
Tartara, but superior to any racc that 
inhabit the Hast-Indian Archipelago. 
Filth, cruelty, indifference to cor- 
pore:l punishment, degradation and 
ill-usage of their females, are une- 
quivocal proofs of a low stage of bar- 
barism, None of the Indo-Chinese 
nations usc milk as a common ar- 
ticle of diet, which is another marked 
distinction between them and the 
Hindus. 

Although the influence of Buddha 
is at present but trifling in Hindos- 
tan, his native country, his doctrit 
extends over Chi its tributary no- 
tions, and many Tartar hordes, to 
Russia, India east of the Ganges, 
Great and Little Tibet, Bootan, Cey- 
Ton, and many of the islunds in the 
Eastern seas, whose inhabitants have 
not yet become Mahoinedans, adhere 
to the religion of Buddha, under va- 
rious modifications, 

The vernacular Indo-Chinese lan- 
guages on the continent seem all to 
be in their original structure either 
porely monosyllabic, tike the spoken 
laugnages of China, or incline greatly 
to this class, and ate prodigiously 
varied in accentuation. The Puli lan- 
guage does not exist as a spoken 
tongue, but among the Indo-Chinese 
nations occupies the same place 
which the Sanscrit does among the 
Hindoos, or Arabic among the fol- 
lowers of Mahomed. Throughout 
the greater part of the maritime coun- 
tries that lie betwixt India and China, 
it is the language of religion, law, 
literature, and science, and has had 
an extensive influence in modifying 
the vernacular languases of these 
regions, The name of this language, 
atthough pronounced Bali, is more 

eneraily written Pali, Among the 

indo-Chinese nations it is frequently 
denominated Lunka Basa, and Maga- 
ta, or Mungata. 

The Pali alphabet seems in its ori- 
gin to be a derivation from the De 
yanagari, although it -has not only 























acquired a considerable difference of 


form, but also been modified to a 
certain degree in the power of the 
letters by the monosyllabie pronun- 
ciation of the Indo-Chinese nations, 
The form of the Pali character varies 
essentinlly among the different na~ 
tions by whom it is used; the Pali 
Janguage is an ancicnt dialect of the 
Sanscrit, which sometimes approuch= 
es very near to the original. The 
Malaya language, and the more orie 
ginal languages of the Eastern Isles, 
seem in their original formation to 
have been polysyllubic. ‘The Indo- 
Chinese languages may be considered 
in the following order, viz. 
Polysyllabic Languages. 

1, Malaya. 

2. Javra (Java). 

3. Buggess (in Celebes), 

4, Bima (in Sumbhawa). 
Battak (in Sumatra): 
; Gala, or Tagala (in the Philip- 

pines). 
Monosyllabic Languages. 

7. Rukheng (Arracan), 

8, Barma, or Mranma (Ava). 

9. Mon (Pegu). 

10. Thay (Siam) 

11. Khomen (Cambodia), 

12. Law (Laos, or the Shans). 

13, Anam (Cochin China and Tun- 

quin). 
Learned Language. 

14. The Pali, or Bali. 

‘With respect to the history of these 
nations, we have scarcely any thing 
that deserves the name. ‘Civilization 
was probably first introduced by the 
race which oeenpied China, about the 
third century before our Saviour; but, 
except in Tunquin and Cochin, this 
nation appears to have preserved its 
footing for too short a period to fix 
radically those wise institutions and 
patriarchal form of government which 
unite the Chinese under @ permanent 
authority, and in some measure sup- 
ply the want of a hereditary nobility. 
China has certainly sustained various 
changes of dynasty; notwithstanding 
which, the stability resulting froma 
regular education, and from a gradual 
promotion through established de- 
grees of power, brings back order and 
subordination after the first settlement 
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of the new sovercigns. In India be- 
yond the Gunges, the eaprice of the 
Tob or of ryrunts being without ade- 
quate checks, have long been accus- 
tomed to ¢ from the dust the 
meanest, most audacious, and unprin- 
cipled udventurers. 

Before the arrival of the Chinese 
the country seems to have been occu- 
pied by numerous rude tribes, who, 
ike the invaders, were of the great 
Tartar race, and these aningling with 











tions termed by Europeans Anamitic, 
Siamese, Burmese, Peguers, and Ma 
lays. These now occupy the princi- 
pal towns and valleys; but a very 
Jarge proportion of the country is 
still held by tribes in a primeval state 
of rudeness, unacquainted with lite- 
sature, divinity, law, medicine, and in 
a great degree with arms and munu- 
factures, yet very industrious cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and of inoffensive 
ananners, 

At a later period than the Chinese 
invasion, along with the religious 
doctrines of the Buddhists, most of 
the tribes received the literature of 
the Hindoos, as it existed then vader 
the kings of Magadha or Bahar. The 
natives of ultra Gangetic India, al- 
though they adopted much of the 
ancient langage, doctrines, and eus- 
toms of the Hindoos, yet being origi- 
nally of a different extraction, they 
cling to many obsolete practices, and 
ure consequently held in utter abhor- 

e by the adherents of the Brah- 
ins. indoo science, thus propa- 
gated, hnd the effect of banishing that 
of the jinese, while at the same 
time it introduced a more perfect 
form of writing ; but notwithstanding 
this advantage, the western states are 
evidently less civilized than Tunquia 
and Cochin China, both of which re- 
ceived the Buddhist doctrines through 
Tibet end China, and still retain the 
fiterature and education of the last- 
mentioned state, 

At the era when the European na- 
tions discovered the navigation to In- 


dia by the Cape of Good Hope, India 











beyond the Ganges seems then, as 
now, to have been called Chin by the 
natives of Hindostan, while the Chi- 
nese empire was called Maha Chin, 
or Great China. For o description 
of the modern subdivisions, see the 
different kingdoms and provinces re- 
spectively.—(F, Buchanan, Leyden, 
Sumes, Edinburgh Review, Lieut. 
Low, Se.) 





INDIA SOUTH OF THE KRISH- 
NA RIVE! 


This portion of Hindostan has the 
figure of a triangle, of which the 
course of the river Krishna forms the 
base, and the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel the sides. Its extent 
from the Krishna to Cape Com: 
placed at the apex of the triangle, 
about 600 miles English; and its 
breadth in the widest part 550, from 
whence it tapers to a point at Cape 
Comorin. The grand geographical 
feature of this region is a central ts- 
ble-land, elevated from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet above the levet of the sex, sepa+ 
rated by wild, ebrupt, and mount: 
nous declivities from the low countrit 
1o the east and west, which form 
belt of unequal breadth between the 
hills and the sea, The central emi- 
nence ix usually termed Balaghaut 
(above the ghauts); and the lower 
belt, more especially the eastern, 
Payeenghaut (below the ghauts), 

The most remarkable rainy season 
in this part of Indin is that called the 
south-west nionsoon, which extends 
from Africa to the Malay peninsula, 
deluging all the intermediate regiona 
within certain degrees of latitude for 
four months of the year, In the 
south of India this monsoon com- 
mences abuut the end of May or the 
beginning of Jone, but it gets later as 
we proceed northward, Its approach 
is announced in the south by vast 
masses of cloud that rise from the 
Indian ocean and advunee towards 
the north-east, gathering and thicken- 
ing as they approach the land. After 
some threatentag days the ky as 
sumes a troubled appearance in the 
evening, the monsten generally set- 
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ting in during the night, attended 
with a tremendous thunder storm 
and violent blasts of wind, and suc- 
ceeded by a flood of rain. For some 
hours lightaing is seen without inter- 
mivsion, sometimes for an instant 
leaving the horizon in darkness, and 
afterwards suddenly re-appearing in 
ivid and successive flashes, while the 
thunder rolls incessantly. When at 
Jength thin uproar ceases, the rain is 
heard pouring, and the torrents rush- 
ing down the rising streams. 
"This scene continues for a few days, 
after which the sky clears and disco~ 
vera the face of nature chan; as if 
by enchantment, In place of parched 
fields, brooks dried up, vegetation 
withered, a fiery and scorching wind, 
a torrid’ sky obscured with dust, 
through which the sun shines dull 
and discoloured, the whole earth ap- 
ears covered with a sudden and 
luxuriant verdure ; the rivers are full 
und tranquil, the air pure and deli- 
cious, and the sky varicgated with 
different clouds; while the animal 
creation, by the alacrity of their mo- 
tions, shew themselves sensible of the 








change. From this period the rain 


falls at intervals for about a month, 
after which its violence increases, and 
in July the rains attain their maxi- 
mum. During August, although still 
heavy, they rather diminish ; in Sep- 
tember they abate considerably, and 
towards the conclusion of the month 
depart as they came, amidst thunder 
and tempests. Such is the monsoon 
in the greater part of India, diversi- 
fied according to lutitudeand the dis- 
tance from the sea. 

The south-west monseon com- 
mences on the Malabar coastin May, 
end ia there very furious; it is later 
and more moderate in Mysore; white 
the coast of Coromandel, covered by 
the western Ghauts, is wholly ex- 
empt from it. Further north the 
monsoon begins early in June, and 
loses its violence, except in the vici- 
nity of high mountains, where the 
fall of rain ia considerable, About 
Delhi it does not begin until the end 
of June, and the quantity of moisture 
ix greatly inferior to what is discharged 














at Calcutta and Bombay. In the 
north of the Punjab, near the bills, it 
exceeds that of Delhi; but towards 
the junction of the five rivera with 
the Indus, which is remote both from 
the sea and the hills, very little rain 
falls. The countries under the Cash- 
‘mere hills, and those of Hindoo Cosh, 
have all their share of the rains, but 
they decrease to the westward. ‘It is 
generally supposed that the monsoon 
does not extend beyond the tropic : 
but this is not the fact, as it prevails 
at Tatta, in lat 24° 44’N., yet does 
not at Corachie (lat. 24° S1'N., lon. 
67° 16’ E.), whichis beyond the limit 
to the west. 

In this geographical division of 
Hindostan the mass of the popula- 
tion is Hindoo, the Mahomedans be- 
ing few comparatively ; the primitive 
Hindoo manners and customs have 
been consequently preserved in # 
state of great purity, more especially 
in Tinnevelly and the districts adja- 
cent. In this quarter the lapse of 
twenty centuries has apparently nude 
no change in the habits and peculiari« 
ties of the Hindoo, or in his civil cone 
dition or religion, His diet is frugal 
and simple ; hishut is composed of 
mud, the leaves of the cocou-nut tree, 
and a few bamboos; and a small 
strip of cloth is his garinent. The 
country is subdivided into villages, 
comprehending some thousand acres 
of arable and waste lund, the boun- 
daries of which, amidst political revo- 
lutions and convulsions, have never 
been altered, The constitution of 
the villages resembles a tittle repub- 
lic, or rather corporation, having its 
hereditary officers and artificers, Vil- 
lages inhabited solely by Brabmins 
are of frequent occurrence, aud are 
generally described usider the name 
of agra grama, or superior villages. 
Throughout the whole region, how- 
ever, many foreign fauilies are to be 
found, whose ancestors have migrated 
hither from their native land in times 
of famine or distress, and in their 
adopted country have preserved, from. 
generation to generation, their own 
language and peculiarities, Many ine 
stances could be pointed out of auch 
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foreign families settled here four or 
five hundred years, without approxi- 
mating in the Jeast to the manners, 
fashions, or even the language of the 
natives where they have been so long 
domesticated. These still preserve 
the remembrance of their origin, and 
adhere to the ceremonies and usoges 
of the land of their ancestors, with- 
out in the least adopting those of the 
country where accident has compelled 
them to reside, 
Certain tribes, from their inferiority 
rank, and the utter contempt in 
which they are held, appear to be a 
separate race, cut off from the great 
Hindoo nation, Of this description 
ave the Parias, although they are so 
numerous that they have been com- 
pie at one-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation of India south of the Krishna. 
These Parias"are subdivided into 
many classes and gradations, euch 
claiming superiority over the other ; 
but the whole subjected to the higher 
castes, aud in general not allowed to 
cultivate land on their own account, 
being in a manner slaves ta the other 
tribes. This extreme detestation of 
the Parias varies in intensity in dif- 
ferent regions, and prevails with most 
virulence in the southern countries. 
In some parts of Mysore the higher 
castes tolerate the approach of the 
Parias, and permit them to enter that 
part of the house that shelters the 
cows; and instances are even recorded 
where they have permitted them to 
advance the head and one foot within 
the body of the dwelting-house. The 
distinction towardsthe north becomes 
less marked. Europeans are under 
the necessity of employing Parias for 
servants, because a great part of their 
work could not be done by any of 
the purer castes. No individual 0. a 
respectable Sudra tribe would brush 
the shoes or draw off the boots of his 
master, fur less cook for a monster 
who devoured the sacred cow and ox. 
They are consequently compelled to 
have recourse to the assistanee of the 
Parias, and thereby participate in the 
loathing of the higher classes of Hin- 


doos. a 
Although the Brahminical religion 
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was probably the most general in the 
south of India, other systems had at 
certuin periods an extensive sway. 
First, the Juins, who reject the autho-~ 
rity of the Vedas and Puranas, of 
which profession the sovereigns of 
Karnata appear to have been until 
the twelfth century of the Christian 
era, Second, the Bhauddha or Bud- 
dhists, who had temples. Third, the 
Mahomedan religion, which was in- 
troduced through the medium of the 
commercial intercourse between Ara- 
bia und Malabar Fourth, a nume~ 
rous colony of Jews settled at Cochin, 
and io other parts of Malabar, Fifth, 
a knowledge of the true religion had 
made some progress at an early pe- 
riod, but the Nestorian doctrines 
were those professed. The languages 
of this region derive at least one-half 
of the words they contain immedi- 
ately from the Sanserit; but they are 
supposed to derive a great part, if not 
the whole, of the remuinder, from ano- 
ther source, by some supposed tobe the 
dialect frequently termed high Tamul. 

The earliest Mahomedan army that 
crossed the Krishna was led in A.D. 
1310 by Kafoor, against Dhoor Sum-_ 
mooder, the capital city of Belal Deo, 
the sovereign of Karnata; but they 
never made any permanent conquests 
until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. For many years prior to 
the British ascendancy, the govern- 
inents in this quarter were little more 
than an ussemblage of Poligarships 
under a superior chief, who, although 
he had a general control over the 
whole, exercived very little interfe- 
rence with the domestic management 
of their respective districts, In fact 
Hyder was the only sovereign here 
who ever subdued all his petty feu~ 
datories, or was really, according to 
European ideas, master of hia coun 
try. Whatever may have been the 
nature of the ancient governments, 
this fertile region has evidently un- 
dergone a gradual decay since the 
first intrusion of the M: ne, 
and its decline appears to have been 
accelerated after the commencement 
of British influence, a0 long as it was. 
exercised throogh the mediam of na- 
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tive chiefs, whose oppressive mode 
of levying the revenue contributed 
inore to ruin the country than all the 
wars and tumults that had occurred. 
Many provinces have continued in 
high culture, elthough exposed to 
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and Ongole, North Arcot, South 
‘Arcot, Chingleput, Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, Dindigul, and Tin 


sore. 


nevelly, 
4. The province of M 
jalabar dis 


6. The Canara and 


constant wars, while others have be-  tricts. 


come deserts in the midst of peace. 
The open violence of armies has pro- 
bably done less injury than the fines, 
fees, exactions, we contributions, 
which have been imposed by the ty- 
ranny, or permitted by the weakness: 
of the state. The buildings, tanks, 
channels, and even ridges that sepa- 
rated former fields, the ruined vil- 
lages, general tradition, books, ac- 
counts, sunnuds, and instructions, all 
combine to give a high idea of the 





this divi 

be admitted, however, that many of 
these appearances may have origi- 
nated from the circuinstance of each 
portion of the country having become 
in ite turn the seat of a petty and 
transitory state, which flourished for 
a time, afterwards decayed, became 
geaduully deserted by its inhabitants 
migrating to some more prosperous 
spot, and at last relapsed to a state 
of jungle, containing the remains of 
buildings, tanks, fields, and honses, 
the vestiges of its former population, 
The ancient great Hindoo princes in 
this quarter did not, in fact, want & 
large revenue for they had no ex- 
pensive establishments to keep up, 
and the simplicity of their manners 
required but little. Religious cere- 
monies were probably the chief ex- 
pense of the state, the soldiers being 
supported by grants of land. 

In the Hindoo geogray 
tems, India south of the Krishna is 
partitioned into five divisions ; in 
modern times the following may be 
considered as the principal territorial 
subdivisions, vic. 

+ 1, The southern portion of the 
Bejapoor province. 

2. The Balaghaut ceded territories, 
comprehending the districts of Cud- 
dapah and Bellery. 

3. The Carnatic below the 
containing the districts of Nellore 





ical sys 





6. The principalities of Cochin and 
Travancore. 

The only place of great mognitade 
is the modern city of Madras— 
(Thackeray, Elphinstone, Dubois, 
Wilks, Lushington, Edinburgh Re- 
view, Rennell, 5th Report, §c.) 


Ixponx (Indura, a rat).—A city 
in the province of Matwa, the capital 
‘of the Holcar family ; lat. 22° 42" N., 
lon. 75° 50’ E., 1,098 feet above the 
level of the sea. Old Indore having 
been destroyed by fire during the 
war between Sindia and Holcar in 
1801, the present city is almost en- 
tirely modern, and since 18)8 has 
been extending with such # rapidity 
that the population, which at the 
time of its capture by Sir ‘Thomas 
Hislop’s army, was only 10,000, two 
years afterwards was roughly com~ 

‘ted at 60,000 persons. Not only 

ad those families which, during the 
prior distractions, had fled to Oojein, 
returned, but the inhabitants of 
Oojein and its vicinity were migrat- 
ing in large numbers to Indore. The 
city in consequence exhibited a spec- 
tacle not uncommon in England, but 
rarely to be scen in India, of whole 
streets of new dwelling-houses, built 
‘or building in every direction, while 
the revenue in that short space of 
time had increased fourfold under the 
judicious management of the late 
"Tantia Jogh, and the implicit con- 
fidence reposed in the British autho- 
rities. 

Some of the new Streets of Indore 
are tolerably spacious, paved with 
granite slabs, and the houses of 
two stories, framed of wood and 
filled with brick masonry, as at 
Oojein. On the whole, however, it 
ja 8 mean-built irregular city, and 
with the exception of some chetreea 








in the suburbs, icularly that of 
Malher Row Holcar, the. founder of 
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the fhmily, and of Alia Bhye, it does 
not contain « single structure worth 
looking at. The position of Indore, 
in a well-wooded country and un- 
dalating plain, with fine hills at a 
distance, is exceeding pleasant, and 
the elevation renders its climate one 
of the most temperate in Malwa, 
The raja’s old paluce was taken down 
in 1819, and a new one commenced, 
of which about one-fourth part was 
completed in 1820. It is a mass; 
uadrangular building of granite, wit 
lecorations of carved wood, but plac- 
ed in a very confined situation. The 
British residency is about a mile to 
the south of the town, and the tombs 
of the Holcar, sitwated on the banks 
of the Kutkce stream, have a very 
imposing effect. In former times In- 
dore was to Oojein what Mirzapoor 
is to Benares, the centre of the whole- 
sale trade of the province, the other 
being then the depot of wealth, which 
adninistcred to, and was created by 
commerce; but they have since in 
many respects changed conditions 
since Sindia made Gualior his ca« 
pital. 
Mulbar Row Holear, of the Dhoon- 
gut oF shepherd tribe, the founder of 
e dynasty, was born about A.D. 
1693, and rose to eminence under 
the first Peshwa, when he received 
in marriage the daughter of Narrain 
Row Bund, the maternal uncle of. 
Sahoo Raja. He obtained high com-» 
mands under Bajerow and his suc- 
cessors, and escaped the massacre at : 
the battle of Paniput, He died about 
1769, and was succeeded by an insane 
grandson named Mallee Row, who 
died, or was assassinated, in less than 
year. His mother, Alia Bhye, then 
assumed the government, and select- 
ed Tuckojee Holcar for the com- 
mander of her army, associate in the 
state, and ultimate successor, Her 
success in the internal administration 
of her domains wes extraordinary, 
and her memory is still revered for 
the justice and wisdom of her edmi- 
nistration. She died in 1795, aged 
sixty, and Tuckojee Holcar in 1797. 
He left four sons; two legitimate, 
Casi Row, and Malhar Row; and 
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two illegitimate, Witul Row, and 
Jeswunt Row Holear. Dissensions 
arising among them, most of their 


possestions were seized on by Dow- 
Row Sindia, after putting to death 
Mulhar Row; the remainder were 
usurped by Jeswunt Row, to the pre- 
judice of the legal heir, Casi Row 
Holcar. 

A long contest for superiority en- 
sued between Dowlet Row Sindia 
and Jeswunt Row Holcar, In 1801 
the army of the latter was totally de- 
feated by that of Dowlet Row, with 
the loss of all his artillery, and the 
dis ion of his regular battalions, 
after which Indore was captured, and 
exposed to all the horrors of indis- 
criminate plunder during two suc- 
cessive days, to gratify at once the 
vengeance of Sindia and the rapacity 
of his troops, Holcar, however, soon 
collected another army, which was 
then no difficult matter in Hindostan, 
and in 1802 determined to muke 
Poona the theatre of his operations, 
towards which he marched with an 
army, mostly composed of adven- 
turers, and estimated st 40,000 ca- 
valry and 30,000 infantry. On re- 
ceiving intelligence of his movement, 
Sindia detached an army under the 
conimand of Sedasheo Bhow, to 
Poona, which in the month of Sep- 


‘ tember effected a junction with the 


‘troops of the Peshwa, <A general 
action took place on the 25th Octo- 
ber 1802, when the Bhow was com- 
pletely defeated, and Jeswunt Row 
entered the capital, During these 
operations, the latter had #0 com- 
pletely desolated his adversary's ter- 
Fitories in the south, that it would 
have been impossible for him to have 
subsisted his own army and the my~ 
riads attached to it, without invadi 

the dominions of the Nizam, General 
Wellestey declared, that he had not 
left _a stick standing within 150 miles 
of Poona; the forage and grain were 
consumed, the houses pulled down 
for fuel, and the inhabitants with 
their cattle compelled to fly from the 
destruction that threatened them. 
Duriog the march of the British army 
from Meritch, except in one village, 
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not a humian creature was scen, and 
this devastation must soon have ex- 
tended to the British territories, if 
these hordes of ravagers had not 
been driven to the north of the Ner« 





ia adventurer was 
now at its greatest elevation ; but his 
situation was entirely percarious, ow- 
ing to the instability of his resources, 
which one day made him predomi. 
nant in the Muharatta empire, and 
the next reduced him to the condi- 
tion of a fugitive without ahome or a 
capital, Being compelled by the ad- 
ce of General Wellesley to make 
@ precipitate retreat from Poona, 
his enormous army soon melted 
‘away as the scene of their predatory 
exploits became limited, and being 
destitute of any permanent revenue, 
he was compelled to supply the exi- 
gencies of the remninder by indis- 
criminate plunder. At this time his 
possessions in the Deccan consisted 
principally of the Amber district, si- 
{uated between Jaloapoor, Aurunga- 
a 











British officers then in his service, 
Captains Vickers, Tod, and Ryan, 
Tn the subsequent battles his troops 
were routed and dispersed wherever 
they could be come up with: but his 
perseverance und activity, added to 
the unexpected secession of the 
Bhurtpoor raja, greatly procrastinate 
the conclusion, and increased the ex~ 
pense of the war. Chandore, his 
capital in Candeisb, was captured by 
the Bombay army in 1804, and the 
last campa‘gn of this usurper was 
only a flight before the British army, 
which drove him as far as the banks of 
the Hyphasis in the Punjab, where in 
1805, being reduced to extreme dis- 
tress, he sent agents to Lord Lake to 
solicit a peace, This was granted 
him, and on such advantageous terms, 
that although one of the bitterest 
enemies to the British cause and nus 
tion, his loss was trifling compared 
with what others sustained, who had 
less seriously offended, 

Having thus advantageously extri~ 
cated himself from a most critical 


and the Godavery ; half’ the.y situation, he appears to have relaxed 


district of Seingaum south of the-yvery much from his ouilitary habity, 
Godavery (the other hulf appertain-” and ere long exhibited symptoms of 
ing to Sindia); the fort of Chandore, ¢ occasional mental derangement. From 
and a few tracts in Candeish. ‘The this state he was roused in 108 by a 
total revenues of the province were“ rebellion against him, under pretence 
computed at eighty lacks of rupees ;. of supporting the pretensions of Casi 
bat a smull portion of this amonnt2 Row, which gained such strength that 
ever reached the sovereign’s ts ry,5 the insurgents obtained possession 
there being no established laws in hisy of all Holcar’s territories in Cane 
- dominions, where every head of ac deish, including the important fortress 
village was a potty chief, who seized of Chandore. They subsequently ad- 














and kept what he could. 
spect to Jeswunt himself, it was 
practice to disclaim ell territorial 
terests whatever, and to boast that 





he never possessed more country 


than lay within the shadow of 
horse. 

Jeswunt Row remained neuter ia 
1803, during the war carried‘on be- 
tween the combined forces of Sindia 
and the Nagpore raja against the 
Bri government ; but ‘its con- 
tlusion resumed his predatory habits 
with increased andacity. After much 
ineffectual negociation, a war ensued, 
which Holcar commenced most in- 
suspiciously, by the murder of the 





With re-$ vanced to the frontiers of the Nizam's 
is; dominions, with the view of attacking 


the district of Amber, a small section 
of country belonging to Holear, but 
entirely surrounded by the Nizam’s 
provinces. ‘The apprehensions of the 
efforts of this party, itis supposed, 
influenced Jeswunt Row to compnss 
the death of Cusi Row, and thereby 
remove the ostensible standard of 
opposition to hia authority. This 
atrocity, however, only added to the 
vigour of the insurrection, which was 
not so much connected with the as- 
sassinated prince, os ofiginating in 
the personal wrongs of the chiefs who 
conducted it, Having plundered and 
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desolated a lal tion of Holear’s 
possessions, pipet of Sindia’s be~ 
tween the Tuptee and Nerbudda, 
they proceeded to commit depreda- 
tions on the territories of thePeshwa 
and Nizam, alleging necessity as their 
excuse. This convenient palliative 
not being considered satisfactory, & 
portion of the Poona und Hydera- 
bad subsidiary forces were put in 
motion under Colonels Doveton and 
Wallace, which having surprised se- 
veral of their wandering bands, ex- 
pelled the whole with great loss from 
the territories of the alties, 

The habitual insanity of Jeswunt 
Row continuing to gain ground, his 
ministers, in 1809, intimated to the 
British government a request, that 
their prince might be allowed to visit 
the ido! at Jejoory, in the Peshwa's 
country, in hopes that he might 
thereby be cured of the intellectual 
malady under which he laboured ; 
but a comptiance with this proposal 
was for obvious reasons declined, and 
his bodily infirmities being aggravated 
by those of his mind, he at length 
closed bis eventful, ‘and not very 
creditable life, on the 27th October 
1811. Throughout his whole life, 
the constitution of his government 
rested on the most vicious of all 
foundations, the power of infli 
more injury on his peaceably-di 
neighbours than, from the nature of 
his own dominions, they were liable 
to receive, a predicament which only 
ceased with the battle of Maheid- 

. 
Jeswunt’s son and successor, Mul- 
har Row Holcar, was quietly seated 
‘on the throne; but being a minor, 
the administration of affairs was con- 
tinued under the management of 
Toolsee Bhye his mother, and Bala- 
ram Seth, the same es during the 
iucapacity of his father, The influ 
ence, however, of Meer Khan, when- 
ever he chose to exert it, was domi- 
nant, a large proportion of the late 
Holcar’s troops having attached them- 
selves to him; but the necessity of 
Providing for their pay and subsistence 
rendered it impossible for him to con- 
tinue long stationary, and, of course, 











occasioned his frequent absence from 
head-quarters. During one of these 
secessions, Toolsee Bhye, the queen 
regent, with her son, were driven by 
the outrageous conduct of the troops 
to seek shelter with the Raja of Ko- 
tah; but her party having subse- 
quently gained the ascendant, she 
returned, and it 
venged her inju: 
On the accession of Mulhar Row, 
his ministers urgently eolicited the 
sanction of the British government 
to the grant of a khilaut, or dress of 
investiture, both from the Peshwa 
and from the kingof Delhi; but they 
were informed that the British go- 
vernment did not arrogate to itself 
the privilege of confirmation; which 
it likewise denied both to the Peshwa 
and the Delhi sovereign, They were 
told that it recognized the Holcarstate 
as an independent power, and conse- 
quently did not admit the necessity of 
any form of public acknowledgment 
of Muthar Row’s title to the throne, 
which would indicate a subserviency 
‘on his part that did not in the slightest 
exist. 

After the intellectual derangement 
of Jeswont Row Holcar, and more 
especivly subsequently to his death, 
the power he hed raised by his crimes, 
and maintained by his abilities, was 
fast crumbling to pieces, and its total 
destruction, by the increasing strength 
of thepredatory associations, impend- 
ing. Although some of the chief 
Pindaries held large jaghires from 
Holcar’s government, they acted so 
independently that they were consi- 
dered as having withdrawn _them- 
selves, and the queen regent, Toolsee 
Bhye, expressed great pleasure at the 
prospect of their chastisement, This 

ly, finding herself unable to control 
the insolence of the sirdars, had sent 
an envoy privately to solicit her son 
and state might be taken under the 
British tection : which overture 
was kindly received, and no burthen- 
some cohdition imposed, except reci- 
procal support to put down all pre- 
datory banditti, While these arranges 
ments were in progress, all of a sud- 
den the vakeel was recalled; the dif 
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ferent chiefs, with their respective 
troops, were hastily summoned ; and 
the determination of marching to the 
assistance of the Peshwa proclaimed. 
Negociations with Ghuffoor Khan 
and the ether leaders of Holcar’s 
army were then attempted; but these 
‘were mistaken for symptoms of weak- 
ness, and Toolsee Bhye, the queen 
regent, who wished to withdraw from 
the precipice, was carried down to 
the banks of the Sipra, and there 
publicly executed, the day before the 
ttle of Maheidpoor. 

On the 17th December the hostile 
spirit of these ferocious Patan chiefs 
openly assumed the predominance ; 
attacks were made on the British 
foraging parties, and all attempts at 
an amicable adjustment failing, Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s army attacked that 
of (nominally) Holear at Maheid- 
poor, and after suffering much slaugh- 
ter from the latter’s artillery, suc~ 
ceeded in capturing the guns; after 
which the infantry gave way, and 
retreated, pursued by Sir John Mal- 
colm with the regular cavalry and 
Mysore horse. A treaty with” Mal- 
har Row was soon afterwards (on 
the 6th January 1818) concluded at 
Mundessor by Sir J. Malcolm, and a 
federal alliance entered into. The 
exertions made by the Indore state, 
during the short war of 1817, showed 
the dangerous impolicy of leaving it in 
ucondition to be ever again trouble- 
some; it was therefore dismembered 
of two-thirds of its territory, and the 
greater portion of the lands thus ab- 
stracted transferred to the rajas of 
Kotah, Boondee, and other Rajpoot 
chiefs, whom it wes desirable to 
strengthen ; while a portion was also 
tetained to defray the expense of the 
troops required for the protection of 
that quarter. 

By the treaty of Mundessor, Hol- 
car renounced his claim to all terri- 
tories withia, and north of the Boon- 
dee hills, and within and without the 
range of the Satpoora range of bills, 
including the fortress of Sindwa, with 
a giacia of two thousand yards, which 
he ceded to the British government, 
with some of his possessions in Can~ 
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deish, and such other tracts as were 
intermixed with the dominions of the 
Nizam and Peshwa. He also ceded 
to the British government all claima 
of tribute from any of the Rajpoot 
princes, such as the rajas of Odey- 
poor, Jeypoor, Jondpoor, Kotah, 
Boondee, and Karouly. In consi- 
deration of these cessions, the Brit 
government bound itself to maintain 
a stationary force topreservetheinter~ 
nal tranquillity of Holcar’s territories, 
and defend them from foreign aggres- 
sors: the detachment thus employed 
to receive every support from Hol- 
car’s government, which, when called 
‘on, was bound to supply a contingent 
of 3,000 auxiliary horse, und to refer 
all foreign disputes to the arbitration 
of the British government. It was 
agreed that Ameer Khan should re- 
tain all his territories, and that 
Ghuffeor Khan should receive a 
hereditary jaghire, it not being then 
known that he was suspected of be- 
ing the principal instigator of the 
murder of Toolsee Bhye. 

Immediately on the conclusion of 
the above treaty, Mulhar Row Hol- 
car, a boy of about twelve years of 
age, accompanied by his principal 
chiefs, came into the British camp, 
when Tantia Jogh, as prime minister, 
was invested with the management 
of affairs. At present the reserved 
territories of Holcar consist of the 
following portions, viz. 





Sq, miles. 
Extending along the south- 
ern bank of the Nerbudda 
about ... 
the north bank of 

In different detached 
tions, ditto... 


1,800 





ditto 4,800 
pert 4,900 


11,500 











‘The young prince abandoned the 
former custom of always residing in 
camp, and fixed his residence at Ine 
dore, which, under the able manage- 
ment of Tantia Jogh (who died in 
1826), rapidly increased in extent, 
wealth, and population, In 1824 the 
revenue exceeded twenty-five lacks of 
rupees per annum, and if tranquillity 
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continued, was likely in ten years to 
approach forty lacks. Rowjee Triu- 
buck, the present ainésiar, wae 
during Tantia Jogh’s life his prin- 
cipal M gonfer, and. the cretion of 
intercourse with the British resident. 
‘Although by the course of events 
the state baa fallen in comparative 
power and diguity {and what native 
state has not 2) the condition of the 
individoal on the throne has certainly 
been improved. His turbulent and 
mutinous army has either been killed, 
dispersed, or paid off; and the terri- 
tories left, although circumscribed, 
are fertile, and bave long been the 
only ones from which any revenue 
was realized without the employment 
of an army. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 
456 miles; from Nagpoor 371; and 
from Calcutta 1,030 iniles.—(Fudlar« 
ton, Treaties, the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, Public MS. Documents, the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, Prineep, Sir J. 
‘Matcolm, Tod, Collins, the ‘Duke of 
Wellington, $c.) 

Inpnacint (the mountain of Indra). 
—A small Malay state on the north 
coast of Sumatra, bordering on Siak, 
which exports considerable quantities 
of rice to Singapoor, The river is 
large, but incommoded by a dange- 
rous bore. The inhabitants are ge- 
nuine Malays; but on the coast there 
are some piratical establishments be- 
longing to the Llanos of Magindanao, 
especially at Retteh, where they have 
been settled above thirty years. Its 
name is pure Sanscrit, and is one of 
the few Hindoo words to be found 
‘on the north coast of Sumatra, where 
their absence or frequency may be 
considered as a good index of the 
degree of civilization attained by the 
inhabitants. This remark may also be 
applied to the whole Eastern Archi- 
pelago.—(Singapoor Chronicle, §c-) 

Inpuaroor (Indra pura, the cily o 
Indra).—A town, district, and ped 
onthe south-west coast ofthe island of 
Sumatra, situated princinally between 
the second and third degrees of south 
latitude. The towa stands sbout 100 
miles N.W. from Bencoolen. The 








river Indrapoor, which devcends front 
the mountains of Koriachi, is con- 
sidered one of the largest in the 
southern portion of the west coast of 
‘Sumatra, and is capable of admittin, 
sloops. This country formerly yiel 
ed a large quantity of pepper, and 
some gold was brought from the inte- 
tior, which now finds another chan- 
nel, An English factory was easta- 
blished here 1 1684, but never be~ 
came of any importance.—{ Marsden, 
$e.) 

Ivpars.—A walled town in the 
province of Dethi, fifteen miles N. 
by E, from Kurnal; lat. 20° 53 N., 
lon. 77° 5 E. 








THE INDUS RIVER. 
( Sindhu.) 

The source of the Indus still re- 
muins unexplored ; but of late years 
mauch information has been collected 
by travellers and others, regarding its 
course and origin, At’ present pro- 
bable conjecture fixes its commences 
ment on the northern declivity of 
the Cailas branch of the Himalaya 
mountains; about lat. 31° 20° 
lon. 80° 30’ E., not fur from the C! 
nese town of Gortope, or Goroo, and 
within a few miles of Luke Rawany 
Hrad and the sources of the Sutuleje. 
The stream of the Indus has been 
traced with tolerable certainty only to 
theneighbourhood of Draus, a town in 
Little Tibet (lat. 35° 20’ N,, lon. 76° 
E,, in the old mups); where, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the natives, 
two branches join, eight days’ march 
for a caravan, N.N.E. from the town 
of Cashmere The left of these 
branches they describe as being se- 
venty yards broad a little above the 
junction, and excessively rapid, flow- 
ing from the north-east, with a 
wooden bridge across it. Other ac- 
counts assert that the confluence 
takes place two marches above Drana; 
and that st or below Draus it is se- 
parated into two streams, the lesser 
named the Little Sinde, running 
south te Cashmere, while the course 
of the greater remained unknown, 
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but was distinguished by the name of 
the Great Sinde. The main stream, 
which Draus, coming from the 
N.E., 1s supposed to flow near to 
Lahdack, the capital of Little Tibet, 
to which’ point from Gortope its cur- 
rent ia conjectured to flow for near 
400 miles from S.8.E. ; but its course 
above Draus remains wholly conjec- 
tural, its chaonel higher up, owing 
to the inaccessible nature of the 
country, never having been explored, 
Mach was expected from the re- 
searches af the late Mr. Moorcroft, 
who in 1820 spent several months in 
Lahdack and its neighbourhood ; but 
although seven years have elapsed 
since that period, the contents of his 
papers have never been communi- 
cated to the public. 

From Draus the Indus pursues its 
solitary course for above two hundred 
mites through a rade and mountai- 
Tous country to Mullsi, where, after 
it has penetrated through the great 
Hindoo Cosh chain, it receives from 
the north-west the Abbasacen, and 
subsequently proceeds for fifty miles 
through the lower hills of the Hin- 
doo Cosh to Torbaila (forty miles 
above Attock), where it enters the 
valley of Chuch, spreading abroad 
and forming many islands, About 
forty miles lower down it receives 
the Cabul river, and soon after rushes 
through @ narrow opening in the 
midst of the branches of the Soliman 
range of mountains. Even when the 
water is at the lowest, the junction 
of these rivers and their course 
through the rocks, before they pene- 
trate the mountains, cause waves and 
eddies, and occasion a sound like 
that of the sea; but when their vo- 
lume is swelled by the rain and melt- 
ing of the snow, a tremendous whirl- 
pool is created, the roaring of which 
may be heard at @ great distance. It 
frequently awallows up boats, or 
dashes them to pieces on the rocks, 
‘The two black rocks in this part of 
the river, named Jellalia and Kemalia, 
‘are pointed out by the inhabitants as 
the transformed “bodies of the two 
tons of Peeres Taruck (the apostle 
of darkness), the founder of the Ron- 
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shenia sect, who were thrown into the 
river byAkhoond, the dervise and theo- 
logical opponent of their father. In 
1809 the Indus was forded above itn 
confluence with the Cuabul river by 
Sultan Shah Shuja; but this was 
considered as an extraordinary event, 
there being no other ford of the In- 
dus known, from the spot where i 
issues from the mountains to its 
junction with the ocean, 

The Indus, which above expands 
so widely into the plain, at Attock is 
contracted to 260 yards, but deep 
and rapid. When its floods are at 
the highest, ii s to the top ofa 
bastion, from thirty-five to forty feet 
high, yet does not even then spread 
out more than fifty yards additional. 
Lower down, where it enters the bills, 
its breadth becomes still more con- 
tracted; and at Neelaub, a town fi 
teen miles below Attock, is said to 
be only a stone’s throw across, but 
with a current of great depth and in- 
creased velocity, From Neclaub it 
winds among the hills to Calabaugh, 
where it passes through the salt range 
in a deep, clear, and tranquil stream ; 
and from thence it pursues a souther- 
ly course to the ocean, without being 
again shut in or interropted by hilts. 
On the contrary, after passing Cala- 
baugh, it expands over the plain into 
various channels, which meet and 
separate again, but are rarely united 
into one body. 

Below Attock, the Indus receives 
the Toe and other brooks; but no 
stream of any magnitude until it is 
joined by the Koorum river, at Kag- 
gawala, where its bed is broad, but 
very shallow, The only river that 
flows into Indus from the west, 
south of point, is the Arul; 
but it supplies little water, aa its 
stream is mostly abstracted for the 
purposes of irrigation in the northern 
parts of the Damaun district, and 
never reaches the Indus, unless when 
swelled by the monsoon rains. At 
Kaheree Ghaut, in Jat. 31° 99" N., 
the breadth of the Indus at two points. 
was found to be 1,010 and 905 yards, 
on the 6th of January 1809, a period 
of the year when the stream is at the 
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lowest. The deep part of the chan- 
nel was not above 100 yards across, 
and only twelve feet to the bottom, 
‘an elephant not having above 100 
yards to swim; but at this part of 
its course the main channel is con- 
siderably reduced by the previous 
separation of several large arms, 
which ran nearly parallel to the 
main trunk of the river. One of 
these from its right bank is fordable 
only in a few places, and 202 yards 
broad. Another considerable branch 
was fifty yards broad, and there 
were besides two inferior branches. 
In that vicinity the banks of the In- 
dus are very low, that is, the inner 
banks seldoin exceed six feet, gene- 
rally only four and five; and during 
the rainy season the river overflows 
them, and expands in many places to 
fifteen miles, It appears evident also 
that the former channel ran seven 
miles more to the eastward. 

The islands and tow country which 
are inundated during the monsoon, 
consist of rich black clay; in some 
parts well cultivated, while others 
are overgrown with high grass jungle, 
in patches of which the labourers 
have temporary huts. The bed of 
the Indus is sand, with a small quan- 
tity of mud, and its water resembles 
that of the Ganges. There are many 

icksands, and the islands are for 

fe most part covered with long Jhow 
jungle. For seventy miles above 
Mitenda Kat (lat. 28° 34’ N.), where 
it receives the Punjoud (a river form 
ed by the union of the Punjab waters, 
which, although of great bulk, is 
auch inferior to the Indus above the 
junction), the two immense streams 
Tan parallel; and st Ooch, which is 
fifty miles np, the distance across is 
not above ten miles. In the month 
of July and August this intervening 
spot is one coraplete sheet of water, 
the villages, with a few exceptions, 
being only temporary erections ; and 
such appears to be be the nature of 
the wholecountry it traverses, throt 
Sinde to Hyderabad, its capital, 
the left hand are some considerable 
towns and villages, where canely have 
been cut for the purposes of agri 
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tur but notwithstanding this ex- 
cellent inland navigation, owing to 
political causes, there is scarcely any 
trade carried on between Sinde and 
the north. In the time of Aurengzebe 
a considerable trade subsisted, which 
has long ceased. The course and 
current of the river have never been 
examined in a scientific manner ; but 
according to native report there is 
from the guif of Cutch to Lahore a 
distance of 760 geographical iniles, 
sufficient depth of water to float a 
vessel of 200 tons, the passage down 
from Lahore to the sea occupying 
only twelve days. Of the five rivers 
that give the name to the Punjab, the 
Indus is not considered as one, being 
rather the trunk or stock into which 
the streams of Cabul and Lahore 
flow. 

Seventeen miles to the south of 
Bhukor, lat, 27° 19’ N., the Indus 
sends off a branch to the westward, 
which performs a circuit and rejoins 
the main body at the town of Sewan, 
fifty miles below the point of separa. 
tion. This branch is. known by the 
name of the Kumurgundy, or Lark- 
haun river, and at one place spreads 
into a lake ten or twelve miles across, 
situated near the base of the Brahoo- 
ick mountains, The insulated terri- 
tory is named Chandookec, and is one 
of the most fertile in the Sinde domi- 
nions, 

The Fulalee branch of the Indus, 
which flows east, is of consider- 
able size, and encircles the island on 
which Hyderabad stands, Ascendiag 
the Fulalee from its junction up to 
Hyderabad, it winds'so much, that 
abou the distance by laud is not 
more than fourteen miles, the route 

water is not less than twenty-four, 
The depth of water in this part of 
the route, during the month of Au- 
gust, is from four to six fathoms, and 
there are many villages scattered on 
each side of the river. At its most 
eastern winding it detaches the Guo- 
nee brench, which at one time joined 
the ocean, about a degree to the east- 
ward of the grand trunk of the‘ In- 
dus; but in 1799 Futteh Ali, a late 
ameer, for the purposes of irrigation, 
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cut through an embankment of it at 
Alibunder, from which date until 1819 
fresh water pressed one side of the 
bund and salt the other. But the 
great earthquake of Cutch caused a 
revolution in this eastern and almost 
deserted channel of the river Indus, 
which bounds Cutch to the westward, 
for instead of coutinuing from one to 
six feet deep, and about 100 yards 
broad, at Luckputhunder, it was con- 
verted into a branch of the sea, and 
became eighteen feet deep at low wa- 
ter, and twenty-four feet at flood, 
feom the Cutch to the Sinde shore, a 
distance of above three miles, so that 
by this convulsion a navigation has 
been re-opened that had been closed 
for centuries, 

After the Fulalce branch rejoins 
the Indus, the course is for some 
miles south, at last deviating to the 
south-west, in which direction it may 
be said to enter the ocean in one vast 
volume, As it approaches the estu- 
ary, several minor streams branch off 
from the main trunk, but they never 
reach the sea, being absorbed by the 
sands of the desert, lost in an enor- 
mous salt morass, or drawn off by 
the natives to irrigate their fields, 
From the sea up to Hyderabad, the 
Indus is generally about a mile wide, 
varying in depth from two to five 
fathoms; at Lahore Bunder it is 
four miles broad ; still further down, 
at Dharajay Bunder, nine miles; and 
at the extreme of the land twelve 
miles from shore to shore. It isa 
remarkable circumstance that the 
tidea are not perceptible in the Indus 
atm greater distance than sixty or 
sixty-five miles from the sea, At the 
mouth, the bore, or abrupt influx 
of the tide, is high and dangerous, 
and the velocity of the current has 
been estimated at four miles per hour, 
but this must vary greatly at different 
places. Like the Nile and the Ganges, 
the Indus is always described as hav- 
ing a delta, bi 


at present, except 
during the height of the rein, the 
expression does not apply, and the 
river cannot with propriety be said to 
have more than one mouth, Neither 
doea the space of land miscalled the 
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delta, possess the rich and Tuxnriant 
vegetation seen neat the debouchure 
of the more sacred stream. On the 
contrary, asthe sea is approached, the 
dry parts exhibit nothing but short 
scrubby brushwood, the remainder, 
and much the larger portion, arid 
sand, noisome saline swamps, or shal- 
low sult lakes, 

In Hindostan there are four rivers, 
which were once much dreaded by 
religious people. It was forbidden 
even to touch the waters of the Ca- 
ramnassa, to bathe in the Caratoya 
(a Bengal river called Curvatya in he 
maps), to swim in the Gunduck, or 
to cross the Attock. The prohibi- 
tion, however, may be evaded by 
crossing the Indus above its junc- 
tion with the Attock, In Acber's 
time a body of Rajpoots, with their 
attendant Brahmins, crossed the In- 
dus to chastise some refractory Af 

han tribes ; and Brahmins who dwell 
in Hindostan, cross it daily without 
seruple. There are other Brahmins 
and Hindoos of all denominations 
who cross it to visit the holy places 
in the west; but these persons have 
renounced the world, and retain but 
few practices of their castes, Though 
highly respected, nobody presumes to 
eat or coinmunicate with them ; but 
they go in crowds to receive their 
blessing. 

This river is called the Sindhu, or 
Sindhus in Sanscrit, and Aub Sind, 
‘or the water of Sinde, by the Per- 
sians. By Abul Fazel it ix described 
as follows: “ According to some the 
Sinde rises between Cashmere and 
Cashgar, white others place its source 
in Khatai. It runs through the ter. 
ritories of Sewad, Attock, Benares, 
Chowpsreh, snd the territories of 
theBaloochies.” From Attock down- 
wards to Mooltan, this river has ob- 
tained the name of Attock, and fur- 
ther down that of Soor or Shoor, 
but it ie generally known to Asiatics 
by the name of Sinde. From the 

th of its course, and the great- 
ness of its volume, the Inds may be 
reckoned among the greatest rivers 
of the world, many of ite tribut 
streams being little inferior in magai- 
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tude to some of the most considerable 
rivers of Europe, and its channel for 
nine hundred miles, from Attock to 
the sea, presents a strong and distinct 
barrier to the west against external 
invasion. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the Indus ever attained 
among the Hindoos that reputation 
for sanctity, which they have without 
‘ny apparent reason attached to 
many inferior streams: yet there is 
every reason to believe that when 
first crossed by the Mahomedans, 
both banks were inhabited by sects of 
the Brahminica! persuasion, of course 
equally interested in promoting its 
celebrity but probably it then, as 
now, flowed through a sterile coun- 
try and barbarous people, and never 
attracted the attention of poct or 
divine. The distance of its source 
from the sea has never been traced 
higher up than 1,330 miles, but there 
is reason to suppose that, including 
windings, the total length of its course 
does not full short of 1,700 miles. — 
(Elphinstone, Macartney, Pottinger, 
Rennell, Wilford, §¢.) : 


Insapnre Hitts.—Certain heights 
in the Decean, which separate the 
province of Cundeish from a native 
division contiguous, named by them 
the Gungleterry, They present an 
extraordinary aspect, and afford a sine 
gular specimen of the funtastie shapes 
that rocks of the trap furmation as- 
sume; some of the heights, after se- 
veral stages, terminate ina level table- 
Jand; others rise still higher, but on 2 
reduced scale, so ak to leave unoccu- 
pied a portion of the subjacent table; 
and this succession is several times 
repeated until the mountain ends in 
an insulated colomnar mass,—(Jas, 
Fraser, &0.) 


Insevier.—See Hinsexrces. 


Insenam.—A town in the North- 
ern Circars, six miles south from Co- 
ringa; lat. 16°45’ N., lon, 82°18 E. 


Inwaconps,—A town in the North- 
ern Circars, district of Guntoor, fifty- 
three miles N.W. from Ongole; lat. 
15° bY N., Jon. 79° 44 E,  Abont 
twelve miles east of this place is the 














hill of Buggleconda, which is consi- 
dered by many, both natives and En- 
ropeans, as an extinct volcano, a 
rare object in Hindostan. There is 
no record, however, or even tradi- 
tion of any eruption of lava, nor is 
there any thing to be seen on the top 
in the Teast resembling a crater, 
Among the natives it is remarkable 
for the frequent earthquakes it expe- 
riences. Itis about a quarter of a mile 
in height from the plain, and is co- 
yered with large smooth stones, ‘Ray- 
ing a few bushes in the narrow> 
chasms. According to Dr. Heyne 
the whole inountain is composed of 
basalt, dry, hard, and sonorous. The 
earthquakes here frequently take 
place several times in the course’‘ofa 
month, and are sometimes so violent 
‘as to move the houses of the adjacegt 
villages, and roll down latge xtonés 
from the hill into the adjace™ in, 
The Innaconda hill has also the re- 
putation of being an extinct volcano, 
bnt, lige that of Boggleconda, without 
gny very strong claims to the di 
tinction, as it exhibits no traces of 
Java, nor of any substance resembling. 
it except basalt—{ Heyne, Se.) 


Inrawavy Rivera (Jravati, the 
name of Indra’s clephant),—The 
sources of this great river have been 
recently ascertained to exist among 
the lofty mountains, about fity miles 
north of @ priccinal Borkhampti vi 
fage N.E. of the Brahmaputra, situ 
ated about lat. 27° 30° N., where it 
first appears in the form of numerous 
mountain streams, which afterwards 
unite, but even then in the above la. 
titude, it is of moderate breadth, and 
easily fordable, The lofty moun- 
tainous chain (probably a continue 
ation of the Hicslays) presents 60 
complete a barrier to the north, that 
the fact that the Jrrawady is not a 
continuation of the river of Tibet 
(the Sanpoo) may be considered as 
established, The course of this river, 
after quitting the mountaii yearly 
north and south, and it is to the 

fers 











Burmese dominions what the Ganges 
is to Bengal, at once a source of 
tilization and of inland navigation, 
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most lax in principte and prnetice. 
According to long-established cns- 
ton, the evening of the festival com- 
anemorating the nativity and death of 
their prophet ix spent by the native 
princes of Solo and Yugyacarta at 
the house of the European ambasse- 
dor, where the strange spectacle is 
exhibited of a Mussulmaun potentate 
concluding a sacred religions cere- 
mony by a bacchanalian dehauch in 
the dwelling of a Christian. The 
chief priests are either Arabs or the 
descendants of Arabs, bat che villag 
pricets are mostly Javans, anid very 
muncrous, being estimated at 50,000 
persons, 

Lite that of all other nutions the 
early bistory of the Javanese is lost 
in fabnious antiquity, but itdocs not 
appear that in more modern times 
any compact well-defined kingdom 
under one sovereign ever existed. 
‘The latter portion of the twelfth cen- 
tury is the earliest period of the Ja- 
vunese history to which ony confident 
reference can be made, trom which 
time down to the establishment ot 
Mahomedanism at the close of the 
fifteenth, a considerable wumber of 
independent states existed in Java, 
mostly professing modified Hin 
dooism, after the doctrines of Bud- 
dha. ‘The principal of these states 
were Doho, Brambanav, Madang, 
Kamolan, Jangola, Singhaswi, Pu- 
jajaran, and Mojopahit. Susuhu- 
nan, at the introduction of Ma- 
homedanism, meant apostle, but 
when assumed afterwards by tempo- 
ral sovercigns, became more correctly 
expressed by the word caliph. 

or about one hundred years after 
the establishment of the Arabian 
faith, until the of Mutaram, the 
principal states were Damak, Cheri- 
bon, Bantam, Jacatra, aod Pajang. 
Madura and the eastern end were 
independent, and split into many 
petty communities, Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century the fa- 
mily of Mataram commenced a suc- 
cessful career of conquest, and dur- 
ing the reigns of four sovereigns 
subjugated the whole island except 
Banta, 
VoL. Us 
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The Portuguese reached Java in 
AD. 1511, and the Detch in 1595, 
These founded Batavia in IGHO, and 
soon afterwards defeated a large army 
sent against them by the sultan of 
Mataram, which precipitated the full 
of that empire, already tottering from 
the vices of its chief, In A.D, 1636, 
Antony Van Diemen, resident at 
Batavia, was governor-gencral of the 
Dutch Indies, after whom Van Dic- 
men’s land was named by Tasman 
the discoverer, From the terimina- 
tian of the Chinese massacre and ree 
volt iv 1740, Java may be said to 
have enjoyed uninterrupted tranquil 
lity from external: annoyance untit 
J8EI, when it was attacked and con~ 
quered by a British army from India 
under the vonunand of Sir Samnet 
Auchmuty, but restored again by the 
treaty of Paris to the Duteh, and 
taken possession of by them in A.D. 
1816, most wonderfully improved in 
every respect. 

Tu 182 a treaty was entered into 
between Great Britain, of which the 
following were the principal condi- 
tions. Both parties to engage that 
their agents shall not establish new 
factories on any of the eastern is 
lands, the Moluccas excepted, with- 
out permission previously obtained 
from the respective governments in 
Europe. Alt the Dutch settlements 
‘on the continent of India to be ceded 
to Great Britain, including the town 
and fortress of Malacca, in exchange 
for Bencoolen and ail the British set- 
tlements on the island of Sumatra, 
to be ceded to the king of the Ne- 
therlands, the tatter renouncing alt 
claim on Singapoor, and Great Bri- 
tain _on the island of Billeton, The 
cessions to take place on the first of 
March 1825, during which year an in- 
surrection took place, which sp late 
as 1827 bad not been effectually sup- 
ressed.—(Raffcs, Craufurd, Stavori- 
nus, Barrow, Marsden, Leyden, §c.) 


Jawnez.—A town in the province 
of Candeish, forty miles N.N.E. 
from Boorhanpoor; lat. 21° 42’ N., 
lon. 76° 48’ E, 


Jawup.—A large town in the pro- 
D 
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vince of Ajmeer, which in 1820 con- 
tained 500 houses; lat. 24° 36’ N., 
Ton, 74° 55’ E.; 1,410 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is surrounded 
by a stone wall, and has good gute- 
ways, but isof no strength, although 
the head of  pergunnah of 133 vil- 
Tages belonging to Dowlet Row Sin- 
dia. About filty-eight years ago Ja- 
wud was taken from Rana Ulsec of 
Odeypoor, the grandfather of the ex- 
Peshwa, who subsequently gave it to 
Dowlet’ Row Sindia, from whom it 
was transferred to his paymaster 
Jewah Dada, with whom and his 
descondants it remained until 1818, 
It was then held by Jeswunt Row 
Bhow, one of Sindia’s principal com- 
manders, who proving refractory, the 
place was stormed by the army under 
General Brown, but afterwards re- 
stored to Sindia, Near Jawad is a 
precipice named Souk Deo, from 
whence persons intent on sclf-de- 
struction precipitate theinselves— 
(Malcolm, Public BS, Doc., fc.) 


Jayes.—A town in the nabob of 
Qude’s territories, thirty-seven miles 
N.E.from Manicpoor; lat. 26°15’ N., 
lon. 81° 28’ E. 


Jervun.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, the head of large per- 
gunnah belonging to Dowlet Row 
Sindia; lat. 24° 18” N,, lon. 74° 55’ 


Jsrvp.—A town and district be- 
longing to the Scik chief Baugh Singh, 
in the province of Debbi, sixty- 
seven miles N.W. from the city of 
Delhi, tat. 30° 1” N., 76° 5° EL 
The town of Jeend is about threc- 
fourths of a mile long and half a mile 
broad, built of brick, surrounded by 
‘a wail, but without # ditch. On the 
north and within the town is aa old 
brick fort of no great strength. The 
district of Feed is much covered 
with wood, being the north-western 
portion of the great jungle, com- 
mencing in the Sonput pergunnab. 
The land is low aud apparently fer- 
tile ; but it is at present under a very 
defective system of enhivation.— 
(Lieut, White, §e.) 


JEJURRY. 


Jecuspenroon (Jaghirdarpur)— 
A town in the province of Orissa, 
twenty mites south from Bustar, lat. 
19° 14’ N,, lon, 82° 28" E, Under 
this town a considerable river runs, 
named the Inderowty (Indravati), the 
bed of which is rocky, and not ford- 
able at auy time of the year. There 
is a small fort on a peninsula formed 
by the winding of the river, which 
in the rainy season overflows its 
banks, and forms a lake of consider~ 
able size—(J. B. Blunt, §c.) 


Jenanasav.—A town in the pro- 
vince and district of Bahar, thirty- 
three mites S. by W. fron Patna ; lat. 
25°19 N,, lon. 82°89’ E. 


Jerrren (Jetpur)—A town in 
the province of Aliahabad, twenty- 
two +s N.N.W. from Chatterpoor 5 
lat. 25° 37’ N., lov. 79° 32’ E. In 
1824, owing to the refractory con~ 
duct of the ranny of this pluce, 
daring the minority of her son, it 
became necessary to cverce and re- 
strain her baneful interference with 
the affairs of the government, 


Jzs00.—A town in the province of 
Delhi, thirty miles N.N.E. from Lud- 
deeauna; lat. 31°22’ N,, lon, 76°11" 








Jesunry.—A Maharatta town of 
considerable sanctity in the province 
of Aurungabad, twenty-five miles 
$.E. from Poona; Int. 18° 16’ N., 
Jon. 74° 197 E. The temple at this 
place is dedicated to an incarnation 
of Siva, under the form of Kundah 
Row, which he assumed for the pur- 
pose of destroying an enormous 
giant named Manimal. It is built of 
fine stone, is situated on a high hill 
in a beautiful country, ane _ a 
very minajestic appearance, Two flights 
of have been construtied 
from the base of the hill to the 
summit. That on the north side 
is the most spacious, and is or- 
namented with lofty stone arches 
thrown across at intervals, and flank~ 
ed by cones covered with little pro-~ 
jecting brackets, for the.reoeption of 
ights on occasions of illumination. 

‘Attached to the temple is an esta- 
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blishinent of dancing girls, who in 
1792 amounted to 250 in number, 
with many Brahmins, and b ine 
numerable, The establishment has 
ample funds, of which about £6,000 

jounds are annually expended on the 
idol, who has horses and clephants 
kept for his recreation, and with his 
inanimate spouse is daity bathed in 
rose and Ganges water, the lntter 
brought the distance of above 1,000 
miles. They are also perfumed with 
otr of roses and decorated with goms. 
The revenues accrue from houses 
and Jands bestowed by pions persons, 
and from offerings presented by vo- 
taries of all descriptions. 

Jejurry is a favourite spot among 
the Maharattas for performing the 
ceremony of swinging, which ix, how- 
ever, much less practised in thi 
of India than in Bengat. On these 
occasions the penitent, to expiate his 
sins, has a blant hook thrust into 
the fleshy part of his back below the 
shoulder blades, after which he is 
hoisted up to the top of a pole, from 
twenty to fifty feet high, and from 
thence swung round hanging to a 
tranverse beam, until the object is 











supposed to ‘be nccomplished.— 
(Moor, Fullarton, §c.) 
SeLatayan.—A walled town in the 


province of Delhi, district of Barcily, 
forty-six miles south by west from the 
town of Bureily; lat. 27°45’ N., lon. 
79° 28’ E. 

JrLALARAD.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Etaweh, 
twenty-three miles south by east from 
Furruckabad, 


Jzratanay.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 26° S. by W. from 
Saharunpoor; lat. 29° 36’ N., lou. 
77° 28 E. 

Jetarawap.—A town in Afghanis- 
tan, formerly of great note, but now 
much decayed, although still of con- 
siderable strength and im; cee 
It has 8 considerable market-place, 
and the adjacent district produces a 
coarse sugar; lat. 34° 6 N., lon, 69° 
46° E. 


Jetareoon.—A village in the pro- 








vince of Allahabad, district of Juan- 
poor, eleven miles 'S.S.E., from the 
town of that name, Near this place 
there is a massy bridge of nine arches 
over the river Sye. 


Jeasroon.--A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situatedon the north 
hank of the Shylun or Hydaspes, 
which in the month of July 1809 
was found to be 1,800 yards, broad 
with a depth of fourteen feet water. 
‘The two banks here present a striking 
contrast; the left having all the 
characteristics of the Gangetic plain, 
being fat and rich like Bengal, while 
the right bauk is formed by the end of 
the great salt range of hills, seen at Cae 
Jabaugh on the Indus, and presents an 
extremely rugged and barren aspect. 
These mountains retain here the red 
colour for which they are remarkable, 
and approach the edge of the river, 
which, being divided byislands, agrees 
exactly with the description of the 
ancients, particularly Quintus Cur- 
tius’s delincation of the ficld of bat- 
tle with Porus.—( Elphinstone, §c.) 


JvtLatroou.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated in the amidst 
of ravines on the south side of the 
Betwa river, nineteen miles S. from 
Kalpee; lat. 25° 54’ N,, fon. 79° 45° 
E, The houses here are chiefly of 
brick, and adapted for defence, being 
pierced with loop-holes for musque= 
try. 





Jerzoav.—A large village in the 
province of Candeish, the capital of 
& pergunaah belonging to the British 
government, situated on the south » 
bank of the Tuptee. : The banks of 
the river are high in this vicinity, the 
channel deep, and the stream abounds 
21° Y N.; lon, 75° 12° 
E,, seventy miles W,S.W. from Boor- 
hanpoor. 

Jnuresi.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, districtiof Rungpoor, sixty 
miles MN, the town of 
Rungpoor ; lat "96! N., lon. 88° 
45°E, At this there is a noted 
temple erected by the Rajas of Cooch 
Bahar in honour of the god Siva, 
from whom the Cooch Babar and By- 
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Kantpoor families are said to be line- 
ally deseended.—(Sissun, $c.) 


Jerricony—-A small town (for- 
merly fortified) in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, sixty- 
five miles N.N.W. from Rungpoor 
town ; lat. 26° 30’ N., lon. 88° 95’ E. 


Jei.ey Avuwatn.—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, situated at 
the confluence of the Tuptce and 
Gnegreh rivers, being washed on two 
sides by their waters; fat, 21°27’ N., 
fon. 76° 54’ E. A few scattered 
houses, called the pottab, are near 
the Tuptee, and about 200 yards 
from the south-cast angle of the fort, 
ou the margin of the Gurgah, there isa 
Mahomedan mausoleum, It was eva- 
cnated to the British troops in 18]9, 
after the batteries were opened.— 
(Blacker, §¢.) 


Jumautaoan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Canara, originally vamed 
Narsinga Angady; lat. 13°’ N., lon, 
75° 25° E. The fort built here hy 
Tippoo stands on an immense rock, 
whieh is wholly inaccessible except by 
one narrow path, and may be deemed 
impregnable. The nature of the ace 
cess to it renders the descent in the 
face of an enemy nearly as difficult 
as the ascent; so that a very small 
body of men with artillery are ade- 
quate to blockade a strong garrison, 
which renders the place of little use 
except as a safeguard for treasure. 
‘When Seringapatam bad fallen Tip- 
poo's garrison was summoned, but 
held out for six weeks; when, after 
three days’ bombardment, the soldiers 
ren off, the commandant poisoned 
himself, and the principal officers 
who submitted to be tuken, were 
hanged.—(¥, Buchanan, §c.) 


Jamra ( Yunila).—An extensive 
country in Northern Hindostaa, si- 
tuated to the north of Jajarcote, and 
now subject to the Nepaulese. Ac- 
cording to the .egcoppt givgg by an 
intelligent vatisee ee Pattie the 
hilly boundary thataeparates it from 


Jajnrcate, a fine valley, cut by deep 
ravines, is entered, said to extend 
twenty miles from east to west, and 














ten from north to south, in many re- 
spects rescmbling that of Nepau!, but 
more checquered with low hills. It 
ig said to be well cultivated, produc- 
ing wheat, barley, pease, lentils, and 
maize; bnt too cold for the su; 
cane, Besides the plain in which 
Chinachin is built, the Jemlah rajas 
held a great extent of narrow vallies 
and mountains, many of the latter 
covered with perpetual snow. One 
of the most important products of 
Jemlah is salt, said to be procured at 
a pluee named Muckhola, reckoned 
from ninety to 100 niles’ road dis- 
tance from Chinachin towards the 
north-east. ‘The natives report, that 
at Mokhola there is a large space 
containing many pools, which in 
winter are covered with snow, and 
in summer with a saline incrusta- 
tion: but this does not appear pro- 
bable, According to the suine au- 
thority, one-fourth of the inhabitants 
are Bralunins, Rajpoots, and Kha- 
siyas, who follow the Brahminical 
doctrines ; but the Bhooteas are the 
most numerous, and along with the 
Gorungs, Rohanies, Khaties, and 
Rahals (all impure tribes) sake wp 
the remaining three-fourths, who 
mostly adhere to the Lamas. The 
Junguuge spoken at court is the Khas, 
but the dinlect varies so much from 
that of Palpa and Gorkba that even 
the titles of the chief government offi~ 
cers are different, although regulated 
imilar forms of administration. 
‘The principal town in the valley ix 
Chinachin, and there are others 
scattered over the great space thut 
formerly composcd the Jemlah prin- 
cipulity; but, owing to the extreme 
jealousy of the Gorkhus, scarcely any 
‘thing is known regarding the interior, 
Jemlah was conquered by Run Baha- 
dur, the regent of Nepaul.—(F, Bue 
chanan, §c.) 

Jensavoon.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Tirhoot, 
eighty miles N.E. from Patna ; lat. 
26° 14°N,, ton, 86° 20’ E. 

Jzon.—A well-built and beautiful 


village in the moantainous country 
of Bejapoor, situated within the dé- 
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minions of the Satara Raja, fourteen 
miles N, by E. from the town of Sa- 
tara, At this place there is a small 
zemindar’s fort, and a Hindoo temple 
of an ancient style of architecture. 
—(Pullarton, §¢.) 


Jesseumene (Jesalmer)—A large 
division of Rajpootana, situated be- 
tween the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
‘eighth degrees of north latitude, and 
nearly surrounded by the great desert 
of which it, may almost be described 
a8 an integral portion, so barren and 
unproductive ia the soil, owing to a 
deficiency of moisture. | Tt forms the 
extreme boundary of the inhabited 
country towards the west; towards 
the east it comes in contact with the 
district of Marwar and dominions of 
Joudpour, Owing to the great ste- 
rility of this region, it has hitherto 
attracted little attention, and remains 
almost wholly unknown, The greater 
pact of the surface presents to the 
view on uninterrupted tract of sand, 
intersected by no stream, the scanty 
supply of water being only procurable 
from wells of a vast depth under 
ground. Being, however, within the 
influence of the periodical rains, its 
xtesert condition must in some degree 
be attributed to the nature of the 
government, consisting of many tur- 
bulent petty chiefs, with the Raja of 
Jesselinere for n nominal superior. 
It is consequently but little culti- 
vated and thinly inhabited, mostly by 
@ Rajpoot tribe of Bhatties ; but the 
Jesselmere chief is suid to be of the 
Joudpoor family, At present Jcssel- 
mere is the principal, and almost 
only town; but Lodarwa is said to 
have been the ancient capital. 

According to tradition the Rajas 
of Jesselmere are descended from the 
fourth of the Jadoos, suraamed 
Bhatti, and preserved by the care of 
the goddess Bhavani Hinglais, after 
the destruction of his brethren, Their 
history since then until 2808, an in- 
terval of 5,000 years, stands wholly 
unrecorded, In that year the raja of 
Jesselmere applied to Mr. Seton, the 
British resident at Delhi, represent- 
ing the strong desire he felt to visit 
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the sacred banks of the Ganges fur 
devotional purposes, provided he re- 
ceived the permission of the British 
government, and assurances of res~ 
pectful treatment; for it appears he 
had received a very erroneous im- 

ion of the British, both indi- 
vidually and as a nation, He was, 
in reply, encouraged to proceed on 
his pilgrimage without apprehension, 
and his confidence being thus in- 
creased, he adverted to his political 
situation, stating, that many chicfs 
had by fraud and violence obtained 
fragments of the Mogul empire, 
which they ruled with an iron hand, 
while be and bis ancestors had re- 
inained at rest from the remotest an- 
tiquity within the limits of their own 
dominions; but that even these were 
gered, auch encroach- 
ments being daily made on his here- 
ditary possessions, as threatened ut 
terly to annihilate his principrlity, 
He therefore appeated to the British 
nation, as sovercigns of Hindostan, 
to whose protection he was entitled, 
and entreated them to save for him 
the remaining portion of his country, 
the natural barrenness and seclusion 
of which was not sufficient to pre- 
serve it from molestation, To this 
request a concilitary answer wat 
with some presents, but the raja was 
informed chat consistently with the 
principles that regulated the conduct 
of the British government, all inter+ 
ference with his political concerns 
must be declined; but he would ex- 
perience every office of friendship 
due to a friendly neighbour, and the 
utmost hospitalicy during ds con- 
templated pilgrimage. Affairs con- 
tinued in this state until A.D. 1818, 
when the Jesselmere raja was ad- 
mitted into the British protective 
alliance, on the same terms as had 
previously been granted to the-raja 
of Bicanere.—(Public MS. Docu- 
ments, Metcalfe, $e.) 


Jesserment.—The capital of the 
preceding principality, stands nearly 
im the centre of the Ajmecr province, 
about 165 miies due erst from’ the 
Indus; lat, 26° 43’ N., lon. 70° 54 
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E. The great earthquake of June 
1819, which overthrew Bhooj, and 
caused such destructionin the province 
of Cutch, was severely felt even in this 
distant quarter. In the approach to 
this place from Joudpoor, during the 
hot season, there are three stages 
destitute of water, 


Jessone (Jasar, the bridge) —A 
district in the southern quarter of 
Bengal, situated principally between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north la- 
titute. To the north it is bounded 
hy the great Ganges; to the south 
by the sea, on the west it has Nud- 
dea and Hooghly; and on the east 
Dacca Jelalpoor and Backergunge. 
In 1814 the total area was estimated 
at 5,000 square miles. 

The southern portion of this dis- 
trict is in the Sunderbunds, and com- 
posed of sult marshy islands, formed 
by the alluvion and successive changes 
of the channels of the Ganges, and 
covered with wood. Some parts lie 
so low that bunds, or embankments 
are necessary to protect them from 
inundation, the expense for repairing 
which, in 1815, amounted to 18,000 
rupees, The land is notwithstanding 
very fertile, and were it adequately 
peopléd and cultivated, might be 
inade to produce inexhaustible sup- 
plies of rice, for which the soil and 
climate are peculiarly adapted, Even 
now, a large proportion of the south- 
ern tract, although so close to Cale 
cutta, remains in a state of nature, 
covered with jungle, and only fro- 
quented by sali-makers and river pie 
rates, the latter continuing, but in a 
Jess degree, to infest the numberless 
branches of the Ganges by which the 
district is intersected. As may be in- 
ferred from.such circumstances, the 
bridges are few and the roads bad ; 
the best being that from Calcutta to 
Dacca, kept in repair by the govern- 
ment convicts. Permanent edifices 
are rare, and mogtly of Hindoo 
origin ; and no fortresses are to be 
found either of brick or mud. 

._ Since the decennial settlement cul- 
tivation bas certainly been consider. 
ubly ‘extended, probably to the 
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amount of one-sixteenth of the 
original quantity, und many un- 
authorized encroachments have been 
made by the adjacent zemindars on 
the government lands in the Sunder~ 
bunds. The uncultivated und fallow 
land, excluding the Sunderbunds, was 
estimated in 1802 to bear the pro- 
portion of one-eighth to the culti- 
vated, and the jungle or waste land, 
permanently uncultivated, at one- 
sixteenth of the whole; but these 
proportions are not likely to be ac- 
curate. The most valuable article 
of produce are rice, salt, indigo (of 
an excellent quality), tobacco, ganja, 
mulberry, pawn, betel-nut, and long 

per. OF these, salt is monopo- 
Fised as a source’ of revenue, and 
inulberry-trees only raised with a 
view to the silk investment; but the 
indigo cultivation is greatly on the 
increase. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenue in 
Bengal ‘circulated various queries to 
the judges and collectors of the dif. 
ferent districts on statistical subjecta, 
The result of their replies tended to 
estublish the fact that the Jessore 
collectorate contained 1,200,000 in- 
habitants, in the proportion of nine 
Mahomcdans to seven Hindoos. The 
Jessore zemindary was originally in 
the revenue books named Yusefpoor, 
and was conferred early in the eigh- 
teenth century, by Jafier Khan, on 
Kishenram, a khaist of Orissa. The 
principal towns areJessore orMoorley, 
Culna, and Mahinudpoor, ali insig- 
nificant—(J. Grant, W. Parker, J. 
Shakespear, 6.) 


Jzssonz Town.—See Mooney. 


Jetra.—A fortified town in the 
western quarter of the Gujerat pro- 

i about twenty-four miles E. 
from Theraud. In 1809 this was a 
place of some strength, and its chief 
could muster 700 men, with whom he 
levied contributions in the Theraud 
pergunnah. 


Jevswwenvocua——A small town 
belonging to the British government 
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in the province of Malwa, district of 
Saugur, eighteen miles S.W. by 5. 
from Saugur city; Int. 23° 36” N., 
Jon. 78° 89’ E. 


Jexroon (Jayapura), or Jvznacun 

(Jayanagara)—A Tajpoot princi« 
pality in the provinces of Ajmeer and 
Agra, situated principally between 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-cighth 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the dominions 
of tho Macherry Raja and Sheka- 
watty; ou the south by Kerowly, 
Tonk, Boondee, and other petiy 
states; to the east it has the Ma- 
cherry and Bhurtpoor territories; 
and on the west by the British dis- 
trict of Ajmeer, and the dominions of 
Joudpoor, The great space which 
fies to the aorth of Harrowty and 
Mewar is properly termed Doondar, 
afterwards changed to Amber, and 
now designated Jeypoor. 

The eastern, north-castern, south- 
ero, and south-western tracts pro- 
duce wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 
and whatever is common to other 
arid parts of India; but in general 
fields are wutered from wells, the 
‘streams being few, and of but tem= 
porary duration. The soil is in 
general sandy, much impregnated 
with ealt, which is manufactured and 
exported, Nothwithstanding its ari 
dity and excessive heat, the climate 
ia said to be healthy, although the 
hot winds blowing over such an ex- 
tent of parched surface must be dis- 
tressing both to man and beast, From 
the beginning of February to that of 
July, a strong gale of wind blows 
without cessation, raising whinwinds 
‘of burning sand, which obscures the 
sun, and from which the traveller 
‘cannot escape within or without 
doors. 

In addition to these natural evils, 
so severely had this principality sul 
fered from the ravoges of Meer Kban 
and other plunderers, that, with the 
single exception of the little division 
of Lalsoont, the Jeypoor country in 
1819 presented little else than aa 
extensive waste. For miles in every 
direction the eye ranged over plains 











that bore marks of former cultivation, 
but now overspread with short coarse 
grass and brier bushes, relieved at 
intervats by @ tract of babool and 
dakh jungle. Vast ‘herds of deer 
were seen roving about with a free- 
dom that proved how completel 
and for how tong a period the fields 
had been abandoned to them; while 
sarusses, wild peacocks, and other 
descriptions of game had multiplied 
prodigiously, as might be expected in 
acountry where they are protected 
from harm by religious prejudice. 
The villages and towns stood at a 
great distance from each other, and 
were all fortified, and the general 
aspect of the country presented an 
apparent desolation and sterility ap- 
proaching to that of desert; yet, 

iging from the immense contribu: 
tions extorted for so many years by 
different hordes of depredators, the 
soil must at some time have been 
cininently productive, 

The Jcypoor raja possesses within 
his limits Sambher and some other 
salt-lukes, from whence, at one pe- 
riod, all Upper Hindostan was si 
pia with that condiment, which, 

jowever, to a European has rather 
a more acrid bitterish taste than the 
inuriate of soda procured from sea 
water. Ia most parts there are good 
cattle both for draught and the shan- 
bles, but not equal in quality to those 
of Joudpoor: sheep are also reared 
‘in some parts for the sake of the 
wool. In some towns cloth, swords, 
and matchlocka are manufactured ; 
but for many years, owing to the un- 
ceasing ravuges, the external com~ 
merce of Jeypoor has been quite in- 
significant, "The imports are fine 
cloth, tissue, Benares manufactures, 
and Cashmere shawls. From Gujerat 
and Tatta, opinm, lead, and sheet~ 
copper arc supplied; from Persia and 
Cabul, fruit and horses, The cara~ 
vans from the latter formerly passed 
through Bicanere, but more recent 
they have taken the route of Jessel- 





mere. 

Inthe sonthern portion of the Jey- 
Poor territories the cultivatora are 
naued Meenas, who pretend to be 
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of the Khetri caste; but are not ac 
Knowledged by the Rajpoots, who 
think it derogatory to exercise any 
‘other profession than that of arms, on 
which account they employ Meenas 
to cultivate the farms they rent. In 
the petty states of Kotah and Boon- 
dee, this tribe (which abounds also 
in Marwar and other parts of Raj- 
pootuaa) inhabit the hills and jungles, 
and devote themselves exclusively to 
thieving; they also cat meat, and 
drink ardent spirits without scraple. 
In other quarters of Jeypoor the 
great mass of cultivators are Jauts, 
who arc held by the Rajpoots in the 
strictest obedience. Many of the 
latter follow the practice, so general 
among the military class in other 
parts of India, of occasionally put- 
ting their female children to death, 
The religious sect of the Jain prevails 
in the Jeypoor territory to much 
greater extent than in any other 
country in Upper Hindostan, and if 
any inference nay be drawn from the 
appearance of their temples, which 
are every where in excellent repuir, 
and frequently of recent construction, 
they must be a prosperous and in- 
creasing community, 

The Jeypaor territory is now com- 
pact, and compared with the other 
quarters of spootans, notwith- 
standing its defects, populous, It 
also contains some of the strongest 
fortresses in Hindostan, and deemed 
by the natives impregnable, more 
especially that which defends the 
capital and Rantampoor, which, how- 
ever, have not yet stood the test of 
European tactics. Besides _ these, 
there are a great many small forts or 
ghurries scattered over the country, 
and most of the villages are fortified 
with walls and ditch Many of 
these strong-holds are built on the 
tops or slopes of hills, covering the 
towns at their bases; and although 
faulty as a defensive arrangement, 
have an imposing effect when viewed 
at a distance, The hills, on the 
‘other hand, are too low for grandeur, 
and too destitute of verdure to be 
pleasing. In 1805 the revenues of 
Jeypoor were cstimated at sixty 
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lacks of rupees; the military force 
at 8,000 infantry’ and 10,000 cavalry, 

sides numeroits irregular adherents, 
In 1819 the coin at the Jeypoor mint 
was still struck in the name_of the 
Mogul, The subordinate Rajpoot 
chiefs for the most part hold their 
lands on the feudal system of tenure, 
over which the raja, if a week man, 
has little power of coercion. ‘The 
durbar or court held in the capital 
has Jong been noted for its pride, 
splendour, and formality. In the 
Lord's Prayer, as given in the Jey 
poor language, twenty-nine of the 
words can be traced as being the 
same as in the Bengalese and Hin- 
dostany specimens. 

‘The tribe of Rajpoots to which the 
Jeypoor family belong is named the 
Katchwa, and is of the Suryabansi, 
or Children of the Sun-line, being de- 
scended from Rama, the fainous con- 

weror, by bis second son named 
Jush. From the latter the Jeypoor 
chronologers reckon 210 rajas in suc- 
cession to Pirthi Raj, who ascended 
the throne in A.D, 1502. 

The late raja Juggeth Singh, a weak 
and cruel prince, succeeded his father 
Pertaub Singh in 1803, The Intter 
had posscssed himself of the govern- 
ment on the death of his elder bro- 
ther, to the exclusion of that bro- 
ther's son Maun Singh, the legitimate 
heir, Io 1805 Moun Singh was at 
Gualior with Sindia, ready to make 
an attempt on the throne when cir- 
cumstances suited. During the Bri- 
tish contests with Sindia and Holear, 
it was the policy of the Jeypoor court 
to keep on good terms with all par- 
ties while the struggle was doubtful, 
and to side with the strongest when 

success was complete, While 
Holcar had a transitory prosperity, 
the despot raja collected a force to 
assist him, which, after his complete 
discoinfiture by Lord Lake, was 
destined to co-operate with the Bri- 
tish army; but on a repott of a gene- 
tal confederacy of the Maharattns, 
and of Sindia’s advance from the 
southward, it was countermanded. 
‘This feeble policy was at that time 
practised by all the Rajpoot states, 
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with a view to their own preserva 
tion. 

‘During this campaign the adversa- 
ries of the British government made 
use of arguments addressed to the 
religious prejudices of the Hindoos, 
and the inexpiable crimes of beef 
eating avd peacock and pigcon shoot- 
ing were sounded against the British 
character through every court in Hine 
dostan. The —comunander-in-chief 
(Lord Lake) in consequence issued a 
proclamation, prohibiting the slangh- 
ter of any of the cow species in the vi- 
cinity of Mathura, Bindraband, and 
other holy places, which had the most 
beneficial effect in tranquillizing the 
minds of the Hindoos, As by the ter- 
giversation of his conduct, the Jey- 
poor raja had managed to get himself 
excluded from the pale of British pro- 
tection, he was left to his own re- 
sources, which being inadequate to 
the defence of his dominions, they 
endured the most merciless ravages, 
aggravated by an unceasing war of 
factions at court, and frequent change 
of ministers, But, notwithstanding 
the misery of its condition, this state 
in 1818 was the last to send negocia- 
tors to Delhi, and was ultimately the 
most difficult to settle with. At 
length, after much indecision, evasion, 
und procrastination, a treaty was 
signed on the 2d April 1818: when 
Ute contribution for the first year was 
fixed at four lacks; the second, five ; 
the third, six; the fourth, seven; 
and eight lacks of rupecs ever after, 
besides five-sixteenths for ever on 
any excess in revepue beyond forty 
lacks of rupees per annum. 

The Jeypoor territory is large, and 
under proper management may be 
expected to yield eighty Jacks of ru- 
pees per annum; but to restore order 
after all externa) enemies had been 
subdued, proved @ task of no small 
difficulty, not # little aggravated by 
the folly of the raja and profligacy of 
his favourites, When the Jeypoor 
court was visited in 1818 by Sir 
David Ochterlony, three menial ser- 
vants, one a eunuch, were presented 
to him by the raja, as the members of 
his cabinet, and the conductors of all 
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s, forcign and domestic. A con- 
vention of the principal thakoors (or 
feudal chiefs) was attempted, but 
many, presuming on the strength of 
their furteesses, opposed the arrange- 
ment, in consequence of which it be~ 
came necessary to reduce Khooshal- 
ghur and Madharujpoor,  Juggeth 
Singh died in December 1414, when 
the succession was disputed by Maun 
Singh, a posthumous, and it was al- 
legedspuriousson ofthe late raja’s un- 
cle, and a distant branch ofthe Marwar 
branch hastily placed on the throne 
by Mahar Ram, the cunuch above- 
mentioned, It does not appear how 
this matter was arranged but in 
1824 a minor raja sat on the Jeypoor 
throne under the guardianship of a 
regent runny. — (Broughton, Met 
calfe, Fullarton, Prinsep, G. Thomas, 
Rennell, Hunter, Sc.) 


Jeyroon (Jayapura).—A city of 
Rajpootana, the capital of the pre- 
ceding principality, about 150 miles 
S.S.W. from Delhi, and cighty-two 
miles N.N-E. from the cantonments 
at Nusseerabad, near Ajmeer; lat. 
26° 55’ N., lon. 75° 37’ E. It is si- 
tuated in an isregular valley, among 
steep hills which encompass the city 
on the north, east, and west, opening 
only towards the south, where the 
country presents sn open’plain, It is 
surrounded by a wall of grey-stone, 
kept in good repair, and commanded 
iy a citadel, butit on the margin of a 
cliffabove towards the west. Another 
detached fort stands on a conspicu- 
ous eminence in the direction of San- 
ganecr towards the soutli-east, and 
connecting aline of fortification which 
extends along the whole range of 
heights. In length it has been esti- 
mated at three miles by about half 
that space in breadth; and is proba. 
bly well calculated for resistance 
sgainst native armies, as it has with~ 
stood many a siege and bafiied the 
Desiegers. 

Jespoor is, beyond all question, 
the handsomest and most regularly 
built town of Hindostan; and the 
four great streets, which diverge at 
right angles from the great central 
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square, would bear a camparison with 
most streets, European or Asiatic, in 
point of width and architcetural ef 
fect. The houses are generally three 
and four stories high, built of stone 
and covered with a fine stucco, which 
rivals the lustre of marble. Many 
of the fugades are decorated with 
paintings in fresco, and porticoes, 
sculptures, and other works of mar- 
Dle are seen on all sides. The most 
striking feature, however, of Jeypoor, 
is the projecting stone balconies, en- 
closed with wrought lattices of the 
same nraterial, or with screens of 
stone painted to resemble lattice- 
work, which embellish the front of 
the houses, and produce an agreeably 
light and picturesque effect. The 
buildings of the patace, with its court- 
yards, its triple succession of gardens, 
terrace below terrace, and its noble 
sheets of water occupy nearly an en- 
tire quarter of the city, Besides the 
public apartments, and the accommo- 
dation for the raja, and the indivi- 
duals of his family, tt contains within 
its precincts a mint, an observatory, 
a great stud of fighting elephants, and 
other appendages of eastern royalty. 
The principal front of the palace 
looks into the great square, is exceed 
ingly lofty, and of very whimsical ar- 
chitecture, radiating in the form of a 
peacock’s tuil, with windows of party- 
coloured glass to imitate the eyes. 
‘There are likewise other glass win- 
dows in this palace, and in that at 
the gheut four miles from the city. 
‘The introduction of this luxury, pro- 
bably first at Ainbher, and (not to be 
found in any other native town) is 
referred back to as old a date as the 
flowvishing period of the Venetian 
commerce, and the smali supply of 
glass panes, still required for te coke 
sumption of Jeypoor, is aaid to come 
even at the present day from the 
Mediterrancan by the way of Surat. 
Connected with the palace is the 
chowk or principal bazar, 2 magnifi- 
cent range of buildings forming the 
hest part of the main street, which 
opens from the square to the west- 
ward. The temples of Jeypoor are 
nunierous, and like the city itself of 





modern construction; but they are, 
nevertheless, built in the purest Hin- 
doo style, and some of them of larger 
dimensions than are to be found in 
any other city of Upper Hindostan. 

Jeypoor is of modern date, having 
been planned and built for raja Jey- 
singh in the reign of Mahomed Shab, 
(it is said) by an Italian, which acy 
counts for its superior architectural 
regularity. The prior metropolis was 
the city of Amber, distant about four 
miles, At that period this city was 
the principal, indeed almost the only 
seat of science in Hindostan, Raja 
Jeysing being a great encournger of 
learning, and the founder of several 
observatories for astronomical pur- 
poses. In 1779 Colonel Policr pro- 
cured here the first complete copy of 
the Vedas, which he afterwards pre- 
sented to the British Museum, With 
respect to its population nothing cer- 
tain can be affirmed, as admission has 
but recently been granted to Euro- 
peans, One traveller asserts that 
the houses are built at a distance 
from each other, and connected by 
screen-wall, which gives the streets an 
appearance of symmetry, and the city 
ot population, to which they are not 
strictly entitled, In 1819 the coun- 
try immediately around Jeypoor ex 
hibited the extreme of poverty and 
desolation, but it has since greatly 
recovered from the devastation it had 
80 long experienced. A stranger 
visiting Jeypoor in surprised at the 
prodigious flocks of pigeons, which 
are nos only seen flying ubout in 
every direction, but sometimes alight 
in the street in such numbers as al- 
most to obstruct his pussage, Like 
the peacock, they are held sacred 
throughout Rajpootana, and are 60 
tame and familiar that it is difficult 
to drive them away, 

In A.D. 1798, atter the treachcrous 
massacre of Mr. Cherry: and other 
English gentlemen at Benores, Vi- 
zier Ali, the perpetrator, Red to Jey= 
poor, intending eventually to seek 
refuge with the sovercign of Cabul. 
‘TheMarquis Wellesley beinganxiousto 
bring the sasassin to punishment, des- 
patehed Colone! Collins as embassa- 
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dor to Pertaub Singh, to procure his 
being given up ; tosccomplish which 
purpose he authorized him to expend 
to the amount of three lacks of ru- 
pees, A long negociation ensued, 
in the course of which the raja ex- 
preased great zeal or affected reluc- 
tance to infringe the rights of hospi- 
tality, even towards so execrable a 
villain; but the spirited remon- 
strances of the ambassador, backed 
by the seasonable distribution of the 
money among the raja's ministry, 
effected his capture, under the stipula- 
tions that he should neither be put to 
death nor confined in chains. He wasin 
conscqucnce imprisoned in a species 
of cage, open on two sides, construct- 
ed in one of the bomb proofs under 
the ramparts of Fort William, where 
he remained until death released bim 
in 1817, In 1819 his place was sup- 
plied by nnother assassin, the noted 
‘Trimbuckjce Dainglia. 

During the campaign of 1817 this 
city was closely approached by the 
army comnianded by Sir David Och- 
terlony, but no European was al- 
lowed to enter the gates; but since 
1819 all restrictions have been re- 
moved, In 1824 some of the regent 
ranny’s mutinoxs battalions sud- 
denly occupied Jeypoor, but after- 
srarile through fear of the British, 
withdrew to their respective stations 
in the interior. Towards the con- 
clusion of 1826 the ranny was ine 
vested with the administration of 
affairs during the minority of her son, 
associate with an experienced minis 
ter to secure the British share of the 
revenues, manage the pecuniary a! 
fairs of the state, and prevent misap- 
propriation. Rnol Barisol was res- 
tored to his office, and in conjunction 
with Thukoor Megh Singh, entrusted 
with the management of the moncy 
transactions, so that after much agi- 
tation, the affairs of this state were 
subsiding into something that re- 
aembled tranquillity. Travelling dis- 
tauce from Agra 136 miles; from Del- 
hi 156; from Oojein 285 ; from Bom- 
bay 740; and from Calcutta 975 
miles, —(Fullarton, Hunter, Public 
MS. Documents, Broughton, $c.) 
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Jrvroon Gnavt.—A remarkable 
defile in the province of Ajmeer, 
winding through the hills to the 
westward of the city of Jeypoor, 
from which it is distant about four 
miles, and emphatically named the 
Ghaut. This decp, dreary, and arid 
passage, encumbered with huge accu 
mulationa of sand, was whimsically 
chosen by a former cana of Jeypoor 
for the site of a palace, and a travel- 
ler approaching that city from Tom 
gha, is surprised, during his progress 
through this dismal wilderness, by 
coming suddenly on a creation of 
terraced gardens, pavilions, Hindoo 
temples, baths, reservoirs, and foun- 
tains, extending for a long distance 
up this gloomy pass, and all. shining 
in the freshest colours, and main. 
tained in the highest order, Among 
the other religious edifices found here 
is a temple dedicated to Parsonauth 
(Parswanatha) and the twenty-four 
deified Jain saints; the images and 
decorations of the whole being of 
marble, jasper, and other costly ma- 
terinls.-~{ Fullarton, §¢.) 





Juarawan.—A district in the Gu- 
jerat province, where it occupies the 
north-eastern portion of the penin- 
sula, extending along the guif of 
Cutch and the Runn, between the 
twenty-second and twenty-third de- 
grecs of north latitude. The face of 
the country is level, and, except in 
the neighbourhood of villages, desti- 
tute of wood. The chief grain pro- 
duce is wheat, of which a considera- 
ble quantity is exported to the dif 
ferent markets in Gujerat. Cotton 
is also an important export, either 
directly to Cutch, or by the routes of 
Dolterah, Gogo, and Bhownuggur. 
The Rejpoots here are divided into 
three classes: the Jeenamas, the 
Koraria, and the Naroda. The first 
are respectable, and addressed with 
the title of Jee; the second have 

igned some part of their military 
rank. and perform menial offices; the 
last have wholly relinquished the 
niilitary profession, til! the land, and 
are vow degraded to the rank of 
Koonbees or cultivators. The prim 
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cipal towns are Durrangdra, Wad- 
wan, Liwree, Hulwad, Wankancer, 
and Morevee. Jhalawer had tong 
heen under nominal subjection to the 
Guicowar; but he derived little re- 
venue from the territory until 1807, 
when, by the able measvres parsned 
by Colonel Walker, the Jhalawar 
chieftains were induced to pay a fixed 
ivibute in perpetuity of 295,574 m- 
pees auntally (Walker, Macmurdo, 
$e} 


JuarzopE.—A town in the Guje- 
rat provioce, situated on the Mu- 
chao river, fifty-five miles N. by E. 
from Chunpaneer ; lat. 23° 3’ N., ton. 
74° 14° E. 


Juattone.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, principality of Joud- 
poor, aud in 1821 one of the prin 
cipal stations belonging to that go- 
vernment,—{ K/phinstone, §.) 


Inansi—The capital of a petty 
Bundela state in the province of Al- 
Jahabad, within the line of British. 
protection, and under the superin- 
tendence of the Bundelcund magis- 
trate; Jat. 25° 32’ N,, lon, 78°34’ E., 
cighty-two miles N.N.W. from Chat. 
terpoor. In 1790, when visited by 
Dr, William Hunter, this was a con- 
siderable town, but commanded by a 
stone fort on a bigh hill, to the south- 
enst of which, at the distance of 500 
yards, is another hill, nearly ons 
Jevel with the fort. At that date 
Thunsi was g considerable thorougi- 
fare for the traffic between the Dec- 
can, Furruckabad, and the cities in 
the Doub, and contained a manufac. 
tory of bows, arrows, and spears, 
then the principal weapons of the 
Bundela tribes. At present a carpet 
manufactory is carried on to some 
extent, 

This little principality emanated 
from Oorcha, the parent state, and is 
but of recent formation; yet, from 
® concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stances, has survived many others of 
preater antiquity. About A.D. 1743 
the reiguing Peshwa took ion 
of one-half of the lands of the Teary 
(or Fehree) Raja, and half of those 





JHONKUR, 


belonging to Ditteah. Half of the 
Jast and the whole of the first por- 
tion composed the small sonbahdary 
of Jhansi, hetd wnder the authority 
of the Peshwa, whose rights in 1818 
devolved to the British government 
(Hunter, Treaties, Richardson, Frank- 
tin, $e.) 

Jnansu-Jeanc.—A fortified rock 
in Tibet, which, from its perpendicu- 
lar height, and the irregularity of its 
cliffs, appears impregnable; lat. 28°40 
N,, lon, 89° 31’ E., thirty-seven miles 
SE. from Teshoo Loomboo. The 
valley of Jhansu is very extensive, 
and ‘has greatly the appearance of 
having becn once under water, the 
bed of a lake. It ix populous and 
well cultivated, and particularly noted 
for the manufacture of woollens of 
two colours, garnet and white, which 
seldom exceed half a yard in breadth, 
They are close woven, and thick Sike 
frieze, and are very soft to the touch, 
the fleece of the sheep being re- 
markably fine (Capt. Turner, ée.) 


Juannan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, fifty-three miles N.W. 
fom Bhooj ; lat, 23° 40’ N., lon. 69° 


Jusways Riven.—A branch of the 
Brahwmaputra river, which strikes off 
about ten miles below Dewangunge, 
and after traversing the Mymunsingh 
district in Bengal, unites with ano- 
ther branch named the Ronayi, after 
which their united waters are dis- 
charged into the Nattore Jeels. Some 
years ago the current of the Brah- 
maputra set very strongly down the 
channet of the Jhinayi, and even 
since a portion of its foods has taken 
that direction, the resutt of which 
bean a sudden and most extraor- 
ry enlargement of the bed of 





-the Jbinayi, which, althongh rivalling 


6 parent river in breadth, makes a 
most insignificant figure in the best 
maps.—(Fullarton, $c.) 
Jumsana.—A town in the prov 
vince of Dethi, twenty-five miles N.W. 
from Paniput; lat. 29° 30’ N., lon. 
77°14 EL 
Juonxun- 





A town in the province 
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of Malwa, which in 1820 contained 
500 houses. It is the castah, or 
head town, of a swall pergunnah 
longing to Dowlet Row Sindi 
etands about twenty-cight miles E. 
by N, from Oojein; lat. 23° 13’ N., 
lon. 76° 15’ E.—{ Malcolm, 5c.) 


Suovysoona.—A town in the pro 
vince of Ajmeer, division uf Sheka- 
watty, 112 miles W.S.W. from Delhi ; 
lat. 28° 2''N,, lon. 75° 22’ E. This 
is a handsome town, ornamented with 
some trees and gardeus, which make 
a pleasing appearance, contrasted 
with the desert by which they are 
surrounded, It belongs to a 
pendent raja of the Shekawutty tribe. 
—( Elphinstone, §'c.) 

Iuunsnoony (Sharajhari, the bam- 
boo grove).— A wretched village in 
the Nepautese territories, district of 
Muckwanpoor, consisting of a few 
herdsmen’s huts scattered along the 
banks of the Bukkia river; lat. 27° 
13’ N., lon. 85° 47E, To the south 
of this place lies the great Jurjhoory 
forest, which abounds with elephants 
of a bad quality, and contains much 
valuable saul timber,~(Kirkpatrick, 


$e.) 

Jaungre.—A town in the Agra 
province, south of the Chumbul ri- 
ver, and seventy-five miles W, by N. 
from Jhansi; lat. 26° 33’ N., lon, 
77° 2d’ E. 

Jnytom River (the Hy of 
the Greeks ).—Thisriver hasitssource 
in the south-eastern corner of the 
Cashmere valley, is there named the 
Vedusta, and proceed almost due 
west, passes the capital, wherc it is 
joined by a small stream from the 
Ouller lake. Twelve miles below 
Cashmere sity it is joined by the 
little Sinde, and by many smaller ri- 
vera during {ts course through the 
hills and valleys, which it enters at 
Baramoola, and four miles below 
Muziffernbad it receives the Kishen- 

nga coming from the northward, 
hus for its course is nearly due 
west, but from hence it curves to the 
south, and near the town of Jhylum 
(lat, 33° 3’ N.) is little known, the 
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country heing so mountainous that 
it is little frequented by travellers, 


be- During its progress through the hills 


the Jhylum és rapid, and from 100 ta 
600 yards brond, but it ix not fordable 
at any season, although men and 
horses have only fifteen to twenty 
yards to swim. After a course of 
450 miles it joins the Chinaub at 
‘Tremnoo ghaut, twenty miles below 
Shung, and 100 above Mooltan, and 
after their conflux ceases to have u 
distinct uame. 

Fifty miles lower down these 
united streanis receive the Ravey, 
near Fazel Shah and Ahmedpoor, 
and flow on, passing the city of Mool- 
tun about four miles and a half to 
the north, the combined streams 
retaining the name of Chinaub te 
within eight miles of Ooch, at Shec- 
neebukree, where they are joined by 
the Gurruh, or united waters of the 
Beyah and’ Sutnieje, 115 miles, in- 
cluding windings, below Mooltan, 
and sixty below Bahawulpoor. From 
this place to Mittenda Kat, where 
they fall into the Indus, a distance 
of ninety miles, these five rivers, 
now forming onc, take the name of 
the Punjnud, and tor the above dis- 
tance run nearly parallel to their 
ultiniate reservoir, the Indus, the 
distance wcross rarely exceeding ten 
miles; indeed, during the rains the 
last-nentioned iy one entire shect 
of water. 

This river, the most westerly of 
the Punjab streams, is by Abul Fazel 
named the Bebut or Bedusta, in an- 
cient Hindoo mythological poems the 
Indrani, and is the famous Hydaspes 
of Alexander. It is reckoned the 
second largest of the Punjab rivers, 
its breadth at Jellalpoor (32° 40’ N.) 
in the month of August being 1,800 
yards, with a depth of fourteen feet ; 
and the extreme length of its course, 
from its origin to its junction with 
the Indus, about 750 niles, including 
windings.—{ Macartney, Rennell, §c.) 


Sica Gooncuan. ~The second ca- 
pital of Eastern Tibet, situated, ac- 
cording to report, on the south bank 
of the Sanpoo River, fifty miles S,W. 


oneness 
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from Lassa ; lat. 30° N., lon. 91° 30° 

Jieni.—A town and perguinah in 
the province of Allahabad, twenty- 
six miles S. by E. from Jaloun; lat. 
95° 44’ NL, lon. 79° 21’ Ey 

Jiey Avmnara.—A fortress in 
the province of Gundwana, situated 
‘on the south bunk of the Tuptce, on 
the high road between the Deopahur 
hills and Aseerghur ; lat. 21° 28’ N., 
lon, 76° 56’ E., forty-two miles E. by 
N, from Boorkanpoor. 








Jivnvt Doanea.—A natural sub- 
division of the Lahore province, con- 
cerning which little is known, except 
that it is bounded on the east by the 
Chinaub or Accsines, and on the west 
by the Jhylum or Ilydaspes; the 
oblique distance from Jelalpoor ghaut 
across the Doab to Vizierabad being 
about forty-four miles. Throughout 
its whole extent the surface is level 
and the soil good ; but the country is 
thinly inhabited, and the land mostly 
‘under pasturage. It contains no town 
of note, and, like the rest of the Pun- 
jab, is at present under the domina- 
tion of the Seiks. 


Jionze.—A large villagein Ajmecr, 
division of Harrowty, and pergunnsh 
of Sukaid, which in'1820 contained 
800 inhabitants. 


Joana.—A town in the island of 
Java, fifty mniles east from Samarang ; 
Jat. 6° 42’ S., Jon. 111° 8 EE. The 
fort and town are situated.a few miles 
from the sea-coast, on @ fine river 
with a rapid current, but navigable 
for vessels of considerable burthen. 
It is crossed on a float raft or 
bridge fixed on boats, ie fort is 
in good repair, and the town contains 
several European families, Under 
the British system in 1814, the ter- 
riterial revenue of Japera and Joana 
was estimated at 3,492,902 rupees. 
(Thorn, Stavorinus, §c.) 





Joar.—A town with a mud fort in 
the province of Agra, district of 
Alighur, fourteen miles N-E. from 
Mathura, 


Jococanta (or Fugyacarta,J—A 
native province in Java, governed by 
a sultan, whose territorics are so 
intermixed with those of the Susu- 
hunan of Solo or Suracart, that it is 
impossible to discriminate them geo- 
graphically. According to @ census 
tuken by the British government in 
1815, the number of inhabitants in 
this province was 685,207, of which 
number 2202 were Chinesc. The 
town of Jococarta is situated in lat. 
7° 50’ S., jon. 1° 25’ E., fifteen 
miles inland from the Indian Ocean 
and south-coast of Java, and sixty 
south from Samarang, In 1815 its 
popniation was roughly estimated at 
100,000 persons, 

Mancobumi, a fortunate rebel, es- 
tablished his throne at Jococarta in 
A.D. 1756, with the title of sultan, 
and dying in 1791 was succeeded hy 
his son, who was expelled by the 
British in 1832, and his grandson 
substituted, who during the insur 
rection of 1825 was still a minor— 
(Craufurd, Rofftes, Thorn, $c.) 

Jone Istx,—A long narrow island 
lying off the mouth of the great bay 
in the island of Papua or New Guinea, 
aud situated about the second degree 
of south latitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 120 miles, by fifteen 
the average breadth, Respecting this 
istand very little is known, it not op- 
pearing to have ever been tanded on, 
bnt only viewed from on board ship, 
The inhabitants are probably mop- 
headed Papuss. 








Juccoter.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 con- 
tained 230 houses, thirteen miles 
S.E. from Mahudpoor; lat. 23° 23° 
N., lon. 75° 55’ E. 


Jounston’s Isi.z.—A small island 
in the Eastern seas, surrounded by a 
cluster of otbers; lat. 3°11’ N., lon. 
131°12E. This island consists of 
Tow land covered with verdure and 
coco-nut trees, and is about a league 
in circumference. The natives are a 
stout robust race, about 260 in num- 
ber, and the dialect they speak re- 
sembies in many expressions that of 
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the Sandwich Islands. They under- 
atand the value of iron.—( Meare, §c.) 


Jouone.—This principality com- 
prehends the whole eastern extremity 
of the Malay peuinsula, from the 
river Muar in Jat. 2° 10’ N. on the 
west coast; and from Kamatnang in 
lat. 4° 35’ N. on the enst coast. It 
also includes the numerous islands at 
the niouth of the straits of Malacca, 
between the second of north and 
first of south latitude, besides all the 
islands in the sea of China lying 
between the 104th aud 109th degrees 
of cast longitude as far as the Na~ 
tunas, These extensive dori 
however, are virtually 
into three realins, 0 
south of the Malacca straits, which 
ate under the protection of the 
Dutch; those to the north and the 
country on the west coast of the pen- 
insula and its extremity, under the 
protection of the English; and the 
continental portion on the cast-coast, 
which is independent, and forms the 
petty state of Pahang. 

Of the islands under the Dutch 
some are large; all sterile und ill- 
peopled, and sotne uninhabited. Be- 
veral, however, yield tin, others 
black pepper, and one of the largest, 
ecatechn. By far the most impor- 
tant station is the Dutch settlement 
of Rhio, situated on ure island which 
Enropeans term Bintang. The con- 
tinental portion of the Johore terri« 
tories protected by the English, 
fully ag barren and destitute of po- 
pulation as the insular, and affords 
no important article of export. Jo- 
hore, the seat of government, stands 
about twenty miles up_a large river, 
the mouth of which is in a nook op- 
posite to the north-east end of Sin- 
gapoor, and not above twenty miles 
from Cape Romania. It is now no- 
thing more than @ small fishing vil- 
lage, and of no importance what- 
ever, Throughout the district the 
Malay language is spoken in great 
purity. 

"The kingdom of Johore was ori- 
ginally founded by adventurers from 
Sumatra, After the capture of Me- 
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Incea in 1812 by the Portuguesc, 
Mahmood, the reigning sovereign of 
that city fled with the chief inha- 
habitants to the extremity of the pe- 
ninsula, where they founded the 
prineipality of Johore, which was 
conquered by the Portuguese in 1608, 
and by the Sultan of Acheen in 1613, 
—{ Marsden, Singapoor Chronicle, §¢.) 

Jotya.—A_ town in the province 
of Ajincer, forty-two miles S.S.E, 
from the city of Jeypoor ; lat, 26° 21" 
N,, lon. 75° 50 E. 


Joosut.—A small principality in 
Northern Hindostan, situated” be- 
tween the Sutuleje and Jumna rivet 
Including its dependencies, Qotraj 
and Sarranee, Joobul is bounded on 
the east by the Paber river; on the 
west by Poondur and Butsun ; to the 
north by Bussaher, and to the south 
by Sinmore. As far as can be col- 
Iceted from the confused accounts of 
the natives, Joobul has long con- 
sisted of four shares, as they are 
termed; one under the rana, and 
three under a like number of here~ 
ditary viziers, who are probably de- 
scended from officers originally ap~ 
pointed and removed at the pleasure 
of the rana. Why these viziers, who 
have done so much towards render- 
ing themselves independent, have not 
completed the business, can only be 
accounted for from the peculiar na- 
ture of the succession, which is con~ 
sidered to be exclusively vested in a 
farnily rather than in an individual ; 
in consequence of which, although 
instances are frequent of a father 
having been dispossessed by his son, 
aud an elder by a younger brother, 
there are none on record of a mere 
subject being raised to the throne. 
‘The settlers among these hills were 
wholly of the caste called Roand 
Rajpoots, emigrants from the suuth- 
westward, who formed states among 
the barbarous tribes, and constituted 
themselvesruters. Agreeably to their 
established usages, none but 2 Raj- 

it can reign over even the most 
insignificant state, and the obstacles 
to the intrusion of any other caste are 
wholly and completely insurmount- 
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able. The succession is thus per- 
petunted in the same family, and 
branch of that fami in furtherance 
of which object, little, if any, ine 
crease in the number of Rajpoots is 
permitted, The rana of one state 
marries his daughter to the presump~ 
tive heir of another, and his own heir 
wakes a similar alliance, which is 
always expensive, and frequently dif- 
ficult to effect, The younger sons 
are married to females of inferior 
caste, but the whote of their progeny 
are precluded from the sovercigaty ; 
and thus it happens, that while the 
blood of the reigning prince may flow 
through the greater part of the po- 

ulation, the caste essentially to rule 
is invariably lost in the junior rami- 
fications. The utmost, therefore, thut 
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the most aspiring vizier can do, is to 
¢ the rana his tool; but be must 
ll keep up appearances, and con 
tribute something to his support, and 
hence the anomaly of an assembluge 
of states, virtually independent, yet 
where the more powerful pay tribute, 
and do homage to the weaker. 

After the expulsion of the Gorkhas 
in A.D. 1814, the state of Joobul was 
declared independent; but the turbue 
lent character of the people, and the 
ineapucity of their chiefs, prevented 
the benefits that were expected from 
this arrangement. It was in conse- 
qwenee intended to re-unite it to 
wore, on which it had formerly 
heen dependent. In 1815 its pos- 
sessors and their revenue were ay 
follows : 

Estimated revenue in money. 
Chund . Rs. 2,000 
5,000 
000 






















Rupecs...10,000 


(Lieut. Ross, Public MS, Documents, §.) 


Joosut.—A townin Northern Hin- 
dostan, the capital of the preceding 
principality, situated between the Su- 
tuleje aud Jumma; lat. 31° 10" No 
lon. 77° 35’ E. 


Joonuyn.—A hilt-fort in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated on the 
ghaut mountains facing the western 
declivity ; lat. 19° 14’ N., lon, 73°7’ E. 
sixty-two miles E.N.E. from Bou- 
bay. It is said that on the S.W. side 
a stone dropped from the hand would 
fall almost 2,000 feet perpendicular, 
Tt was captured in 1818, after a few 
hours’ bombardment. 


Joocpra ( Yugadeva).—A town in 
the province of Benga), district of Ti- 
perah, 76 miles S.E. from the city of 
Dacea; lat. 22° 50’ N., lon. 91° 12’ E. 
Tn the circumjacent country baftaes 
of an excellent quality are manufac- 
tured, and the government has in 
the vicinity an establishment for the 
manufacture of salt; but the article 
procured, although made at the junc- 
tion of the Puddah, or great Ganges, 








with the sea, is not held in equal 
estimation by the Hindoos with that 
extracted from the holier branches, 
such as the Bhagirathi (or Hooghly} 
and others in the Sunderbunds, 


Joonrurn (or Soonur),—A strong 
hilly distriet in the province of An- 
rungabad, situated principally be- 
tween the cighteenth and nineteenth 
degrees of north latitude, Besides Poo- 
na the principal towns are Jooneer, 
Chinchoor, Beylab, Moscishwar ; the 
chief streams the Becau, the Yaile, 
the Indrani, theMvota, and theMoola; 
the hill-forts and strong positions, cu- 
pable of being rendered almost im- 

le, are very nunerons. Dur- 
ing the rupture in 1818 with Baje- 
tow, the ex-peshwa, six of these last, 
each of which might have been di 
fended for months, were capto 
ed by the detachment under Major 
Eldridge in nine days. Jooneer aud 
Harsur were abandoned on the ap- 
proach of the brigade; Chowan and 
Joodun only stood a few hours’ bom- 
bardment ; Hurchundghur and Koon- 


























junghur were forsaken by their gar- 
Tisons as soon as the British troops 

in to ascend the mountains on 
which they stood, Until these for- 
tresses were tuken posseasivn of their 
strength was unknown, being, as far 
as nature was concerned, impregnable, 
A large portion of this division is 
now attached to the Poonn collecto- 
rate, under which head further local 
particulars will be found.—{ Public 
Journals, &¢.} 


Joowzen (or Soonur ),—A town 
the province of Aurungabad, the ori 
ginal capital of the above dis 
tuated about 48 iniles N. feom Pe 
na; tat. 19° 12” N,, lon. 74° 10’ E. 
During the reign of Madhoorow, the 
ex-peshwa Bajerow, and his brother, 
Chimnujee Appa, were confined 
the fortress of Jooneer, which, not- 
withstanding its great natural strength, 
was in 1818 abandoned by the garri 
son to a Bombay detachment without 
resistance, The fort has seven gates 
of inasonry, one within the other, and 
contains the ruins of many Muho- 
medan tontbs, ux well as Hindoo ex- 
cavations. Aniong the first are u 
mausoleum, eedgah and mosque, ull 
in good repair, and the last built over 
a reservoir cut out of the solid rock. 
‘The excavations in the face of the 
perpendicular rock on which the for 
tress stands must have required great 
Tabour and perseverance ; and about 
amile south of Jooneer are niunc- 
rous excavations and cave teuples, 
the sculptures of which prove them 
to be of Jain origin. When cuptur- 
ed, the fort contained only twenty- 
eight pieces of ordnance, mostly brass, 
fantasticully curved and decorated 
with figures of birds and fish, and hav- 
ing wings and fins at the ‘sides in- 
stead of trunnions. —{ Public Journals, 
Erskine, §c.) 


Joonzacuvr.—a fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-six miles 
N.W. from Alinora; lst. 29° 51’ N., 
Jon, 79° 8 E., 6,813 feet above the 
Jevel of the sea, 


Joonve.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, eighteen miles N.E. from 
vot. 1, 
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the Chour station; lat. 31° 1’ NL, 
ton. 77° 22 EB. 


Joonta.—A seaport town in the 
Gujerat peninania, situated on the 
gulf of Cutch, twenty-four miles N.W. 
from Noanagar; lat. 22° 37’ N., lon, 
70° 26’ E. This place carries on a 
brik traffic with Mandavie and other 
marts in the gulf of Cutch, and occa. 
sionally with Bombay. 


Jornavt.—A town in the province 
of Assum, which stands on both sides 
of Dikho river, which according to 
Lieut. Wood, of the Bengal Engie 
neers, joins the Brahmapntra, in lat. 
26° 48’ N., and lon. 94° 6 E, In 
1794 Jorhaut was the capital of the 
province, the royal residence, when 
the disturbances broke out during the 
reign of Raja Ganrinath, having heen 
transferred (o this place, which stands 
about twenty miles west of Rungpoor, 
but no brick buildings had then been 
erected, 


Joosy.—A town in the province of 
Allahabad, situated exactly opposite, 
across the Ganges, to the fortress of 


that name; Int, 25° 25’ N., Jon. #1? 
52 E. : 





Tostwarn (Josimatha).—A village 
in Northern Hindostan, situated 
among the sources of the Ganges, 
near the junction of the Dauli witha 
mountain torrent named the Vish~ 
nu: lat. 30° 33 N., lon, 79° 40” KE. 
Tn 1809 this place contained from 100 
to 150 houses, neatly built of grey 
stone and roofed with shingles, The 
sides of the mountains were then 
covered with oaks, und their sumarits 
with firs; and the scarps of the de- 
clivities were cultivated with wheat, 
barley, and other grains. Josimath 
is the residence of the high priest of 
Bhadrinuth for six months, while the 
temple at that place is shut up by the 
inclemency of the winter season. 
Adjoining the priest’s house is a ten- 
ple of Narsingh, one of Vishnu’s in- 
carnations, ond there are other amall- 
er ones, containing images of Vishnu, 
Ganisa, Surya (the sun), and Naow 
Devi, or the boat goddess,—(Raper, 
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Jovnroon /Yuddaponr, the city of 
wor}, Av important Rajpoot prin- 
cipatity, in the province of Ajmeer, 
of which it oceupies the most central 
und western portions, and situated 
generally between the twenty-fifth 
und twenty-seventh degrees of north 
latitude. “The ancient name was 
Marwar, Jondpoor being a mere 
subdivision of that extensive dis- 
trict, the raja of which is occnsion- 
ally called the Marwar or Rhatore 
Raj. On the north his territories 
are bounded by Bicanere and Jesscl- 
mere; onthe south they are separat- 
ed from Gujerat by a range of steep 
craggy mountains, of difficult access, 
which send out spurs and branches, 
the intervals between which ure fill- 
ed with jungle. On the south-east 
it has Odeypoor; on the east, the 
British district of Ajmeer, the 






the west, the tet 
the Ameers of Sine. In 1809, Amer- 
kote, on the borders of Sinde, was 
in his possession, while to the east 
his dominions comprehended the 
town of Mcerta, making altogether 
a distance not much short of 250 
miles. At that date, his possessions 
projected still further to the south. 
west, as when Raidan Khan, a Ba- 
doochie chief, established himself in 
Rahdunpoor, to the west of the Ba- 
nass river, a Joudpoor detachment 
held possession of Futtehpoor, a 
mall fort stilt further west. 

‘The general soil of the Joudpoor 
territories is arid, but they do not, 
‘as was formerly supposed, excel the 
rest of Rajpootane in sterility. The 
land about, and beyond Joudpoor 
city, possesses as good a soil, and 
is better cultivated than a large pro- 
portion of that belonging to Jeypoor 
and Odeypoor. The wells are deep, 
and the processes of agriculture ex- 
pensive; but villages are numerous, 
and the surrounding country pre- 
sents a considerable surface cover- 
‘ed with corn and cotton, both of an 
excellent quality. On account of 
the sandy quality of the soil, which 
renders the roads impassable for 
wheeled carriages, the merchandize 
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is transported on camels anil oxen, 
which are, more especially the Jat- 
ter, of a superior description, and in 
great demand all over Hindostan, 
‘A pair of good Marwar bullocks, 
for drawing a native carriage, would 
be reckoned cheap at from 150 to 
200 rupeecs, 

The trade from Gujerat chiefly 
passes through the town of Palhan- 
poor, which is the greatest inland 
commercial mart in this part of Raj- 
pootana, The imports into Joud- 
poor consist of cloths, shaw!s, spices, 
opium, rice, sugar, steel, and iron. 
The exports are salt, camels, bul- 
Iocks, and horses; the lust, strong, 
bony, and of good stature. The cul- 
tivators here are mostly Jants, but 
the principal inhabitants are Rha- 
tore Rajpoots, a handsome and brave 
race of men, of the purest castes, 
the Sesodya, Cutcheva, Addah, and 
Bawtee. The rajah’s dominions are 
partitioned among many thakoors 
and jaghiredars, who hold lands on 
the condition of snpporting a certain 
number of troops for the service of 
the prince in the time of war; but 
as these Jands descend from father 
to son in defiance of the sovereign, 
most of these jaghirecdars may be 
considered as petty chiefs, nearly in- 
dependent. The country of Joud- 
(cc or Marwuar is asserted to havo 

formerly much more populons 
and productive than it is at pre- 
sent, 
Jeswant Singh, raja of this state, 
was oncof Aurengzebe’s best generals, 
yet when he died in command, near 
Cabul in Afghanistan, Aurengzebe 
gave orders forcibly to convert his 
children, in defending whom most 
part of their Rajpoot attendants 
perished. He expelled the fumily 
from the fort, and compelled them 
to seck refuge among the hills and 
forests; such was the reward the des- 
ecndants of one of his most faith- 
ful generals received. ‘The raja’s 
family, on the death of Aurengzebe, 
regained possession, his grandson, 
Ajeet Singh, termed by the histo- 
rian Eradut Khan “the hereditary 
zemindar of Joudpoor,” having re 
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helled, and destroyed the mosques 
which the emperor had erected, 

Ia 1803 raja Bheem Singh died, 
leaving his widow pregnant of a 
aon, afterwards called Dhokul Singh. 
Before the birth, however, of this 
offspring, the throne was seized by 
his uncle, Raja Mann Singh, and 
the young chief wus conveyed by 
his party to the protection of Ubhi 
Singh, a Shekawatty, where he re- 
mained waiting for an opportunits 
to expel his uncle and rival; sucl 
being, at that period, nearly the 
situation of all the native states of 
Hindostan, # sovereign on the throne, 
and a pretender to it supported by 
a strong party in the centre of the 
coart and country, 

In 1606, dissensions arose be- 
tween the rajas of Jeypoor and 
Joudpoor, each asserting his claim 
to espouse the daughter of the 
rana of Odeypoor, while Sindia 
and Holker, with ostensible profes- 
sions of amity, were privately ex- 
torting money from cach of them as 
the price of abstaining from assist- 
ing his rival, Of the result of such 
a complicated system of fraud and 
intrigue no rational conjecture could 
be formed, and after the rapture 
tovk place many vicissitudes were 
‘he Jeypoor raja 
having defeated the Joudpoor troops, 
took some towns, besieged the capi- 
tal, und appeared in the high road 
to the accomplishment of his wishes, 
while the cause of his rival looked 
proportionally blank; but just as the 
means anc perseverance of the garri- 
son were nearly exhausted, mutinies 
broke out in the Jeypoor army; 
many Rujpoot chiefs ‘forsook that 
standard, while Meer Khan, under 
pretence of a breach of pecuniary 
engagements, ravaged the Jcypoor 
territories, and compelied the raja 
to retreat from Joudpoor with the 
utmost, precipitation, his own capi- 
tal beiiig’in imminent danger of ex- 
periencing the fate le had desined 
for that of his rival. 

In this extremity, the Jcypoor 
chief, with the view of distracting the 
leaders who supported Maun Singh, 








bronght forward Dhokul Singh, the 
icgitimate heir of the elder branch 
of the family; but he made no pro- 
gress, and in the end of 1807, the 
only place of importance possessed 
by his adherents was the town of 
Nagore. In order to interest the 
British government in his favour, 
Dhokul Singh’s party offered to pay 
twelve lacks of rupees in cash, cede 
five pergunnahs in perpetuity, and 
subsidize a British force; but this, 
like many other propositions for the 
extension of territory, was rejected 
as inconsistent with the generat po- 
licy of the British nation, 

In conformity to a custom long 
established in Iindostan, it was 
usual, when a powerful raja suce 
ceeded to his deceased father, to so- 
lictt the Mogul to honour him with 
a tica, as a mark of investiture, or at 
least of royal approbation; which 
ceremony consists in having the 
forehead anointed with a preparation 
of bruised sandul-wood, Although 
this inunetion had long ceased to 
a necessary token of confirmation of 
the suceessor’s right, it was still eon 
sidered so gratifying a mark of dis 
tinction, that towards the close of 
1807, Raja Maun Singh anxiously 
solicited the British government to 
interfere with the emperor of Delhi, 
Acber the second, to obtain it for 
him. The British government de- 
clined interfering, the right of con~ 
ferring the mark of distinction in 
question being considered as one of 
the obsolete acts of sovercignty, the 
revival of which was particularly ob- 
jectionable, and by the natives it 
would have been considered as re- 
coguizing the right of one of the 
contending parties, and departing 
from the linc of strict neutrality 
which had invariably been observed. 
Of this the raja was xpprized, and 
the inutility of the act as a mark of 
confirmation represented to him, us 
well as the folly of making an unne- 

reference of the validity of 
his tite toa power, which neither 
claimed nor exercised a right to 
grant or withhold it. 
In the interval that has elapsed 
Em : 
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since the above date, Maun Singh 
bas maintained his seat on the Joud- 
poor throne, where he still reigns, and 
éven extended his conquests, while 
the heart of his own country was 
ravaged by Sindia, Holkar, Ameer 
Khan, or any other depredator who 
could muster a sufficient number of 
followers. In 1805, the Joudpoor 
revenues were estimated by Mr. 
Metcalfe at fifty lucks; but the in- 
sanity of the raja, and the youth 
and inexperience of his son, for a 
Jong time combined to reduce the 
strength, anil increase the desolation 
of this Sarge principality. In this 
condition it remained until 181s, 
when it was the second of the 
poot states that entered into engage- 
ments with the British government. 
Sindia was the only power that had 
legal demunds for tribute, which no~ 
minally amounted to 180,000 rupees 
er annum, but seldom more than 
os,000 were actually paid; and at 
this last amount the tribute to the 
British, for protection, was fixed by 
the treaty. The expulsion of all the 
mnilitary posts placed throughout the 
country by Amcer Khan, was the 
first benefit that resulted from these 
arrangements, which were conducted 
at Delhi, on the 6th January 1818. 
In addition to the tribute, the raja 
engaged to furnish a contingent of 
1500 horse, and his country ceased 
to be, what it had so long been, a 
norsery and arena for freebooters, 
The insubordination of his tha- 
koors, or feudatory chiefs, had so 
eatly irritated Maun Singh, that 
fie commenced the exercise of the 
authority to which he bad been re- 
stored by some violent proceedings 
against those chiefs, and also 
sions on the miserable district of Sa- 
rowy; but fubsequently, on the ine 
tercession of the British government, 
he treated the first with more lenity, 
and abstained from plundering the 
last; but still his country cannot 
be considered (1824) as settled, at 
least in the European sense of the 
word. Fortunately, however, Maun 
Singh is an efficient ruler, and has 
not required our military interfe- 








rence. With reference to the de- 
fence of this portion of the north- 
western frontier of Hindostan, the 
Joudpoor dominions are of great im- 
portance; for, although the city of 
Joudpoor be above a frundred males. 
frou the frontiers of Gujerat, its ter 
ritories border on that province, an 
also on the Lonec river, stations of 
great importance towards the de- 
fence of the British provinces. 
(Archibald Seton, Public MS, Docu- 
ments, Bishop Heber, G. Thomas, 
Prinsep, Metcalfe, Malcolm. c.) 

Jouneoor.—The capital of the 
above principality, situated about 320 
miles $.W, from from Delhi ; lt. 26° 
18’ N. lon. 73° E.; travelling dis- 
tance from Oujein, 260 miles. In 1824 
this city was visited by a British em- 
basay, to negociate some arrange- 
ments with the Raja; no satisfactory 
information, however, from that 
source, regarding ity condition or 
stutistics, has ever been communi-+ 
cated to the public. It is said the 
castle of Joudpoor is very magnifi- 
cent, being of great dimensions, and 
solid, though simple architecture. 

Jovnroon.—A stnait town in the 
province of Allahabad, eighteen niles 
S.E. from Huttah; lat, 24° 4’ N., 
lon, 79° 52’ E. 

Jouxsan—In Northern Hindostan, 
‘a subdivision of the tract of coun 
try included between the Sutuleje 
and Jumna, Between the latter and 
what is called the Tonse (Tamas) 
river lie the pergunnabs of Jounsar 
or Kalsee, and Bhawur, which last ap- 
pears to have been a component part 
of the first, although now distinct. 
For a long time before the British 

rated the hills, these districts 

ad been oppressed, for after suffer 
ing under the tyranay of Kurrum 
Perkaush of Sirmore, they were con- 
quered by the Gorkhas, who used to 
sell the inhabitants for ready money. 
At present Jounsar is formed into 
twenty-six divisions or kets, and 
Bhawur into two, each kut having a 
seanna or head-man, besides one to 
each village. There are four chief 
seannas, in whose families, from time 
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immemorial, was the general control 
of these pergunnahs, as far as 
revenue assessments and the arbitra~ 
tion of disputes, The articles culti- 
vated are turmeric, ginger, rice, and 
wheat, all in small quantities; and dif- 
ferent metuls, but uot the precious, 
are found underground. After the 
expulsiow of the Gorkhas in 1814, 
Jounsar and Bhawur were separat— 
ed from Sirmore, and pluced under 
Capt. Birch, who formed a revenu 
settlement, amounting to 18.700 1 
pees per annum, which sum was 
realized without difficulty, notwith- 
standing the prior reputation of the 
inhabitants for turbulence, The roads 
throughout Jounsar are in mauy parts 
dangerous for foot passengers, and 
impracticuble even to the hill pony. 
‘The least difficult path is through the 
bed of the Ormlow river, which tra- 
verses the centre of the pergunnah,— 
(Birch, * Public MS. Documents, Sir 
D. Ochierlony, §¢.) 


Jount Guvany—A ruined ghurry 
or uative fortification in Northera 
Hindostan, forty-four miles N, from 
Hurdwar; lat. 30° 36’ N,, lon, 78° 


WE 








Jowante Prax.—A peak in North~ 
ern Hindostan, district of Juwahir, 
designated as No, 14, A., No, 2, in 
Capts, Hodgson and’ Herbert's sur- 
vey, and supposed to be the highest 
‘mountain in the world ; lat. 30°22 N., 
Jon, 79° 57’ E. Elevation above the 
level of the xea, 25,749 fect.—{ Hodg- 
son and Herbert, §c.) 


Jowacn.—A town and district in 
the province of Aurungabnd, bound- 
ed on the west by the sea, and on the 
east by the Western ghauts. It now 
belongs to the British government, 
but its internal condition is little 
known, Besides Jowar, the former 
capital, which stands in lat. 19° 55’N., 
fon, 73° 23 E., forty-four miles S.E. 
from Damaun, the principal towns, or 
rather villages, are Mokaura, Seg- 
wah, and Asseree. Many mountain 
streams flow from the Western, 
into the ocean, the chief of which are 
the Sooria and the Vaiturani, which 
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last is also the name of the Styx of 
Hindoo mythologists. 


Jowzan.—A small town ic Malwa, 
the capital of a pergunnah belonging 
to Ghuftoor Khan; lat, 23° 38’ N., 
lon, 75° 11’ E. ; 1,487 feet above the 
level of the sea. In 1820 the pergun- 

h of Jowrah contained seventy- 
three inhabited villages, 4,886 houses, 
and 20,410 persons, of which Sast 
number 3,551 belonged to the town, 
—{ Mateolm, &¢.) 


Jovcnrsrre Caves.—A series of 
excavations wrought through a mass 
of rock, about one mile and @ half 
distant from the villoge of Ambolec, 
in Salsette. The principal cavern is 
an extensive quadrangle; the roof 
supported by ranges of pillars, with a 
temple in the centre, dedicated to 
Mahadeva. Much elaborate sculp- 
ture bas been lavished in the decora~ 
tion of these works; but it is now in 
many parts obliterated, and the caves 
generally in a state of great decay, 
partly owing to the fragile nature of 
the rock, which easily disintegrates, 
and partly to their low situation, 
which exposes them to innndation 
during the wet monsoon,—( Fullar- 
ton, $0.) 

Jvaxroor.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated princi~ 
pally between the twenty-filth and 
twenty-sixth degrees of north lat. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
Goggra and the king of Oude’s terri- 
tories; on the south by the Ganges ; 
to the east it has the Goggra, and the 
Oude dominions on the west. 

The tand in this district is at pre» 
sent under good cultivation and very 
productive, notwithstanding the pre- 
dominance of a sandy soil and the 
intensity of the sun’s rays during the 
summer season. Very little is allowed 
to remain waste, and water, no other 
ways attainable, is procured from un- 
derground by human labour, In the 
neighbouring pergunnabs belonging 
to his Majesty of Oude, a st v4 
contrast is exhibited, The quantity 
of land under tillage visibly dimi 
nishes, while the mango-clamps, 
which requires little care or capital 
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proportionally increase, and rank 
Jingle ismore aa ears ‘There are oa 
fonees throughout Juanpoor, excep 
sae airow of Indian fies is planted 
along the road sides. The surface is 
slightly undulated, and the view fro- 
quently interrupted by mango-groves, 
but there are no elevations amount- 
ing to bills or mountains, The dis- 
trict has certainly experienced a pro- 
gressive improvement since its ac- 
quisition by the British government ; 
but the buildings and villages ret 
as formerly, without convenience, 
neatness, or cleanlinesa, it being in 
most cases difficult to distinguish the 
house of the zemindar from that of 
the most obscurc peasant. Most 
commonly the income of atandbolder 
here does not exceed 500 rupees per 
amown, the Hindoo law of inhe- 
ance, Which enjoins an equal di 
tribution among the heirs, subdivi 
Ing the estate to the most minute 
fractions, They have long been noted 
as a peculiar turbent and ee 
fractory race of people, engaged in 
perpetwal broils "and quarrels, In 
1801 there were no private schools 
‘or scininaries for teaching the Hin- 
doo or Mahomedan Jaw; such had 
existed, bat the lands ‘and funds 
destined for their maintenance had 
long been sequestered, The remains 
of inany mud forts are still to be 
seen, but none of masonry, with the 
exception of Jusnpoor fort, which is 
built of stone. The principal towns 
in this district are Juanpoor, Azim. 
hur and Mow, and within some vile 
luges of the Rajcoumar sect (who 
practised female infanticide) are to 
be found. No census approaching 
to probability has yet been made 
public—(Lord Yalentia, Welland, 
Tocke, §¢.) 











Jvanroon.—The capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
banks of the Goomty, thus named 
from its meandering course, about 
forty miles N.W. ftom Benares. The 
fort is built of solid stone-work, 
rising considerably above the level of 
the country, in which on all sides 
ure seen wonunents and ntosques in 
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ruins, Several of the last are on & 
scale of great magnificence, and ina 
style of architecture which seems to 
have been peculiar to this part of 
India. They are ull remarkable for 
the height and grandeur of the gothic 
arch in front, forming the principal 
entrance, and the two quadrangular 
towers which occupy the place of 
minars are joined together at the top 
by a sort of battlement thrown neross: 
before the dome of the central buitd- 
ing, A suburb of imud-built buts 
lends to a large scrai, formed of the 
same material, through which there 
is a bridge of considerable extent 
divided into two parts, one over the 
river during the dry season, but under 
it during the height of the floods, 
This bridge has stood 265 years, 
laving been crected by Monabur 
Khan, the governor of Juanpoor 
during the reign of Acber, and still 
remains a monument of his magnili- 
cence, of the superior skill of the 
builder, and solidity of the archi« 
tecture, In A.D, 1773 a brigade of 
British troops, under Sir Robert 
Barker, on their way to Oude, having 
embarked on the river Goomty ut 
Sultanpoor in the rainy scuson, sail+ 
ed over this bridge, which was then 
submerged, yct it sustained no da- 
mage froin the violence of the cur= 
rent. No native in modern times is 
capable of either planning or exccut+ 
ing such a piece of architecture. 
Juanpoor is said to have been 
founded by Sultan Feroze of Delhi, 
who named it after his cousin Faker 
ul Deen Jowna, and was for some 
time the scat of an independent em- 
pire. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century Khaja Jehan, vizier to Sultan 
Mahommed Shah of Delhi, during 
the minority of the latter's son, as- 
sumed the title of Sultan Shirki, or 
king of the Eust, and tuking posses- 
sion of Bahar, fixed his residence ut 
Juanpoor. This dynasty became ex- 
tinct about A.D. 1492, before which 
period it had been conquered by Sul 
tan Beloli Lodi. It. was conquered 
by the Moguls during the reign of 
Acber, and finally came to the Bri- 
tish us un integral portion of the 
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large zemindary of Benares, Tra- 
velling distance from Benares forty- 
two miles; from Lucknow 147 miles. 
—{Lord Vatentia, Fullarton, Hodges, 
Ferishta, Stewart, Rennelt, §c.) 


Jessvcroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwans, the cae 
pital of the provinces north of the 
Nerbudda, acquired from the Nag- 
poor raja in 1818; lat. 23° 11° N., 
Jon. 80° 16’ E., 153 miles N.N. 
from the city of Nagpoor. This 
place being the seat of government 
and residence of several wealthy 
bankers, is better built, and presents 
an appearance of more industry than 
is usual in this quarter of India. 
During the rains it is so enclosed by 
water that cavalry could not march 
thirty miles in any direction. In 1824, 
in digging a well near this place, a 
stratuin of coal was discovercd.— 
(Hitzelarence, $c.) 


Jupiwartoo.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, fifty-vight miles W. 
by S. from the city of Cuttack; lut, 
90° 16’ N., fon, 85° 13” E. 

SJuoprssroon.—A town in the pro 
vince of Oude, fifty-three miles S.E, 
from Lucknow; lat, 26° 28’ N., lon, 
81° 33° B, 

Junenawa—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, seventeen miles §.E. 
from Saharunpoor ; lat. 29° 47° N., 
lon, 77° 46’ E. 


Juccao.—A village in the province 
of Arracan, not far from Ramree, 
which in 1827 was a thriving place, 
with an establishment for a connnis- 
sary of stores. 


Jucapner.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, eighteen miles N.W. 
from Sabsrunpoor; lat. 30° 10’ N., 
lon, 77° 17° E, 


Jucczanaurn (The lord of the 
world, one of the 1,000 nemes of 
Vishnu, the preserving power). — 
celebrated place of Hindoo worship 
on the sea-coast of Orissa, district of 
Cuttack, estecmed the most sacred 
of all their religious establishments ; 


Jat, 19° 49’ N., lou, 85° 54’ E. The 
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town of Juggernauth is also named 
Pooree and Pursottom. 

‘The holy land of Juggernauth ex- 
tends properly from the Byturini to 
the Rassicoyla river at Ganjam ; but 
the more sacred portion ia comprized 
within 8 range of about eight miles, 
in the centre of which, oa aoe, ridge 
of sand-hills, stands the temple of 
Juggernauth. Although its appear- 
ance, from its loftiness and mass of 
masonry, is imposing, the execution 
is rude and inelegant, the form of the 
great tower disagreeable to the eye, 
while age and red paint have disf- 
gured its exterior, The present edi- 
fice was completed in A.D. 1198, 
under the superintendence of Param 
Hans Bajpoi, the minister of Raja 
Anang Bheem Deo, the most illus- 
trious of all the Gajapati dynasty of 
Orissa, The material of which it is 
constructed is a coarse red granite, 
resembling sandstone, abundant in 
the southern parts of Cuttack, 

The edifices composing and com 
nected with the temple are very nue 
microus, and stand within a square 
area enclosed by a lofty stone wall, 
measuring bout 650 feet on ench side, 
A brond flight of twenty-two steps 
leads from the principal gate of en 
trance on the cast, to # terrace about 
twenty fect high, enclosed by a second 
wall 445 fect square, on which occurs 
the first apartment called the Bhog 
Mandap. in a Sine and connected 
with it by a low portico, is the great 
antichaniber of the temple, called the 
Jugmobun, which adjoins and opena 
into the tower or sanctuary, This 
tower rises to the height of 180 feet 
from the terrace, or 200 from the 
ground; its ground plan is # square 
thirty fect on cach side. Most of 
the other principal Hindoo deities 
have temples within the two enclo- 
sures. The enstcrn gate is guarded 
by colossal griffins, andin the front i 
fa figure of the monkey god Hooni. 
maun, brought from the deserte 
temple of the sun at Kanarak (thi 
black pagoda) about sixty years ago. 

The monstrous idols of the place 
are Krishna or Jnggernauth, of a 
black or dark-blue colour; Buibhadra 
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or Balaram, of a white colour; Su- 
bhadra (a form of Devi, Cali Durga, 
&c.) of » safiron colour; Sudersan, 
around staff or pillar with the chacra 
impressed at each end, These may 
be scen daily seated on their thrones 
in the sanctuary, but they are ex~ 
posed to public view only twice a-year, 
on the bathing and car festivals, when 
they are brought outside of the gate, 
not with decency orreyerence, but with 
& rope tied round their necks, dragged 
and shoved throngh the mud by the 
officisting priests until they reach the 
car, while the admiring multitude 
rend the aie with “ victory to Jug- 
geruauth.” These much celebrated 
iduls are nothing more than wooden 
husts about six feet high, fashion 
into a rude resemblance of « homan 
head resting on a sort of pedestal. 
They are painted white, black, and 
yellow respectively, with grim di 
tortcd features, decorated with diffe. 
rent coloured head-dresses. The two 
brothers have arms projecting for- 
ward horizontally from the ears, the 
sister is without arms. 

Juggernauth’s car is forty-three 
feet high, with sixteen wheels six and 
achaif feet diameter, meanly ornu- 
mented, with the exception of a co- 
vering nade of striped and spangled 
broadcloth, furnished by the British 
government, If there be obscene 
sculptures on the car, it requires 
very scurching eyes to find them out. 
After the images have been properly 
seated in their vebicles, a box is 
brought forth, containing the golden 
or gilded feet, ands, and ears of the 
great idol, which are fixed in their 
sockets. The worship is now begun 
hy the Khoordah Raja, who performs 

. the office of sweeper with a highly or 
numented broom, uni the privileged 
rent-free inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing pergimnahs seize the ropes, and 
commence drawing the ponderous 
machines, while the charioteers exhi- 
bit wild, frantic, and indecent pos- 
tures, Two or three days are usually 
consumed in reaching the country 
police, by which time, so lukewarm 
has the piety of his votaries become, 
that but for the rent-free villagers, 
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the cars would infullibly stick there ; 
indeed the whole ceremony would 
soon decline almost to nothing if left 
to its own resources. 

Various speculations have been ha- 
zarded npon the origin and meaning 
of the worship of Juggernauth, and 
the enuses of the peculiar sanctity of 
the place; but in ali Hindoo mytho- 
logical discussions, reason and pro- 
bability are so completely put to 
flight, that it is impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion, The 
details also are contradictory and in- 
terminuble, every writer appearing to 
have twenty times more to say on the 
subject thin he has already suit. 
All the explanation that the most 
intelligent Brahmins can or will af- 
ford, ts, that they worsbip at Jugeer- 
nauth Bhagavan, or the supreme spi- 
rit itself, and not any subordinate 
deity. ‘The images are shapeless, 
they say, because the Veda’s inculente 
that the great deity has no form, and 
they have received their present bi- 
deous and grotesque countenances to 
terrify men from their wickedness. 
He who tastes the food cooked here 
for the divinity, is absolved fron: the 
four cardiual sins of the Hindoo fuith, 
viz, killing a cow, killing a Brah- 
niu, drinking spirits, and committing 
adultery with the wife of a spiritu: 
pastor. So great is its virtue, that it 
cannot be polluted by the touch of 
the lowest caste; und the most inex- 
piable of all crimes is to eat and 
handle it without a proper feeling of 
veacration. 

Juggernauth being occupied in 
joint tenancy by three of the most 
Tevered of the Hindoo gods, is one 
cause why all sects unite here in ob- 
livious harmony. Balbhadra or Ba- 
laram, the oldest brother, is identified 
with Mahadeva (or Sivu) by his white 
colour, and the serpent of eternit: 
which forms a hood over his head. 
Subhadra, the sister, is esteemed a 
form of Devi or Cali, the feowle 
energy of Siva, who, although not #0 

pular as his dark-blue brother 
{kris na), takes precedence in the 
procession, and has a car of equal 
dimensions, both circumstances tend~ 
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ing to conciliate his bigotted sectaries, 
Ali other Hindoo deities are also 
allowed a niche, or temple, within 
the precincta, so that amongst such 
choice, the most scrupulous devotee 
may accommodate himself at some 
shrine, 

While the festival lasts, devotecs 
and religious mendicants of all des- 
criptions are seen in crowds, endca- 
vouting to stinulate the charity of 
the multitude by a great variety of 
ingenious, whimsical, and prepos- 
terous devices. Some remain al! 
day with their head on the gronad 
and their fect in the air; others with 
their bodies entirely covered with 
earth, Some cram their eyes with 
mud, and their mouth with 
while others lie extended in a 
of water, Que man is seen 
foot tied to his neck, another with 
a pot of fire on his belly; a third 
enveloped in a net-work of ropes. 
Nor are the officiating Brahmins idle 
on these emergencies: on the con- 
trary, all the resources of supersti- 
tion and priesteraft are brought into 
active operation, and every offering, 
from a sweetmeat to a lack of rupees, 
grasped at with the most importunate 
ropa, 

* The Moguls, during their sway, 
wore always actuated by a particular 
rancour against Juggernanth, and lost, 
no opportunity of unnoying and dis- 
turbing its devotees. During these 
contests the images were twice or 
thrice carried across the Chilka jake, 
and concealed among the hills, until 
the return of more favourable times. 
But at leugth religi 















to by a tax on pilgriins 
time to have yielded nine lacks of 
mupees, So few pilgrinis now court 
death by throwing themselves under 
the wheels of Juggernauth’s car, that 
during the four years prior to 1820 
only three cnses occurred, one axid 
to be accidental, and the other two 
to get rid of excruciating diseases 
with which the victims were tor- 
mented. Neither are widow-burn- 
‘ings s0 frequent here as might have 
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been expected, the average for the 
Juggernauth division not exceeding 
six, and for the whole district of Cut- 
tack only from twenty to thirty in- 
stances, per annum, In fact, the 
number of pilgriins, lass of life, and 
other circumstances tending to villify 
the place, bave been grossly exag- 
gerated, thongh in late seasons many 
are certainly destroyed by exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather, 
When the province of Cuttack was 
conquered from the Mehurattas, the 
British government succeeded to all 
their rights as sovercigns, aud conse- 
quently to the revenue derived from 
the resort of Hindvo pilgrims to the 
temple of Juggernauth : possession 
was accordingly tuken of the town 
and temple on the I#th September 
1803; the sacred will of the idol hav« 
ing been first ascertained through the 
medium of the officiating priest. 
1806 the amonut realized here was 
117,490 rupees; the expenditure 
abort 56,000 rupees; in 1813 the 
net reccipts were 69,002, the expen- 
diture 31,417; in 1815 the gross re- 
ceipts amounted toX6,027, the charges 
to 74,480 rupees, leaving a net ba- 
lance of only 11,147 rupecs. The 
following is a statement from an- 
thentic sources of all classes for the 
last five years at the three great fes- 
tivals, 
Ae 
1817-18 
1818-19 
18)9-20 
1820-2] 
1821-22... 33, 
The town of Juggernauth, better 
known in Cuttack by the name of 
Pooree, owes its size and importance 
entirely to its connection with the 
temple which it surrounds; the whole 
being sacred ground and entirely rent~ 
‘A wide and straight street 
opens from the northern front of the 
temple, containg many well-built na- 
tiye houses of imasonry, intermixed 
with Buiraggy colleges or maths, and 
resti laces for the idol, when he 
proceeds on his excursion to the 
country. In 1822 it contained 5,741 
houses, mostly inhabited by ‘the 
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priests and officers attached to the 
temple. The large strects have also 
many houses of masonry, with high 
terraces in front; but they are much 
encumbered with dust und rubbish, 
und the whole place has a miserably 
squalid appearance, whereas most 
other Hindoo places of pilgrimage are 
remarkable for comfort and ncatness, 

The cantonment of Poorce is built 
about hatf-a-mile from the town on 
the waked sands of the beach, with 
scarcely a blade of grass within 500 
yards. In consequence, however, of 
the bend formed here by the shore, 
the south-west monsoon blows off 
the sea, and from March to June it 
is one of the coolest and most salu- 
brious stations in India. The road 
from Bengal to Juggernauth, begun. 
in 1810 by Raja Sookmoy Roy of 
Calcutta, in 1810, was completed by 
the government about 1819; but be 
ing fornied merely of the common 
soil of the country, it did not 
sufficient tenucity to resist the heavy 
floods of Cuttack, which greatly du- 
maged both the rond and the bridges 
over the rivers. Latterly, in order 
to fix the soil, vegetation was encou- 
raged on the road, which for a time 
suspended its utility, and the Bud- 
druck and Cuttack road was found 
to be so roundabout, that it was 
Tittle frequented cither by troops or 
travellers. Travelling distance from 
Calcutta 311 mi from Nugpoor 
500; from Benares 512; from Ma- 
dras 719; from Delhi 910; and from 
Bombay 1,05 miles.~—-( Sterling, Ful- 
farton, Ward, Public MS. Documents, 
§e.) 

JucarrH,—See Dwanaca, 





Jvecrrs Perran.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, district of Masuli- 
patam, and situated close to the 
western frontier. This place is in- 
habited by opulent traders, the secu- 
rity of whose persons and property 
is of the utmost importance to the 
neighbouring country. Prior to the 
establishment of the judicial system 


4 strong body of local militia were the. Baroda division ; 
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Jocconsaxroon.—A, small town 
and ghurry in the province of Ally 
habad, eighteen miles N.W. from 
Jalown ; lat, 26° 25’ N., Jon, 79°10". 


Jvercnora.—A small town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, situated on the north side of 
the Brahmaputra, nearly opposite to 
Goalpara ; Jat, 26° 12’ N,, lon. 90°35” 
E. In 1809 it contained only 150 
huts and a few shops, but greatly 
surpasses any other collection of ha 
ditations, there being no other place 
in the vicinity that deserves the name 
of town, or even village. Bamboos 
and timber are procured in great 
plenty from the neighbouring forests. 
Near the hamlet of Tokor there is a 
remarkable hill, consisting of n vast 
amass of granite, much rent, from the 
crevices of which fine trees spring 
up, At the beautiful lakes named 
Toborong, north of Jugighopa, there 
is a considerable fishery, where ubout 
1,400 maunds (eighty pounds exch) 
are annually procured and dried for 
sale, of which the Bijnce raja takes 
half as his duc, To restrain the 
neighbouring wild, and more than 
semibarbarous tribes, a suvall military 
detachment under # European officer 
is usually stationed here—(F. Bun 
chanan, &¢.) 


Jugan—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, situated on the 
brow of a hill, one-third of a nrile 
from the Indus, on the road between 
‘atta and Hyderabad; lat. 25° N, 
Opposite to Jukah the breadth of the 
river is two-thirds of a mile, with five 
fathoms water. 





Jvttatroor.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated on the 
vouth side of the Junma, twenty-six 
miles N.E, from Banda ; lut. 25°40 
N., Ion, 80° 38’ E. 


Jumaosten (Jambhusira).—A per- 
gunnah in the province of Gujerat, 
of an irregular square form, bounded 
on the north by the Mahy; on the 
south by the Dhadur; on the east by 
and on the 


stutioned here, but they were sub- west by the sea. Its entire arca is 


sequently withdrawn, 


about 240 squate miles; level, and 
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almost wholly arable. The black 
cotton soil here is a rich vegetable 
mould, uninixed with sand or pebbles, 
generally more than three feet deep, 
but sometimes actually twenty feet 
in depth, 

‘The Jumbosier perguanah is divid- 
ed into nine tappas oF sections, con- 
taining eighty villages, and its total 
population in 1820 rather exceeded 
50,000 persons, alisost wholly agri- 
cultural, The Mahomedans are about: 
one-sixth of the whole, and some of 
their converts of Rajpoot origin still 
retain their Hindoo appellatives, such 
ay Ram Gopaul and Pertaub Singh, 
notwithstunding their conversion. 
‘The principal town is Jumbosier the 
capital, and the chief seaport Tun- 
karce. Domestic slavery is common, 
but in the existing state of society 
and manners it is no practical evi 
(Afarshalt, Sc.) 


Juxsosien—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, the capital ‘of the 
preceding perguanah, situated on the 
Jumbosier river, twenty-six miles 
N.N.W. from Broach ; lat, 22°67 N., 
lon, 73° 3K. ‘This plice stands near 
an extensive lake, the banks of which 
‘are ornamented with Hindoo temples, 
overshadowed by mangoe and banyan 
trees, and the surface almost con- 
ecaled by the leaves and flowers of 
the lotus. A considerable trade is 
carried on from henee with Bombay ; 
the exports consist of cotton, grain, 
oil, aad piece goods. In 1820 it con- 
tained 10,400 inhabitants. Gangad- 
hara, a celebrated Hindoo muthema- 
tivian, was a native of this town.— 
(Forbes, Marshall, $c.) 


Towa Rave (Yamuna ).—In the 
carly maps of Hindostan their con- 
structors bestowed on the Jumna a 
very long’course from lat. 34° 30’ N., 
but it docs not appear on what autho- 
rity, por wae it know that this river 
was comparatively a small one above 
junction with the Tonse in lat. 30° 
30°N., which river, notwithstanding 
it trebled the Jumna in size, remai 
unknown to Europeans, and loses its 
name in that of the sualler stream, 

The source of the Jumma is un the 











south-west side of the great snowy 
peaks of Jumnoutri seen from Saha- 
ninpoor, and estimated at 25,000 fe 
above the level of the sca. In this 
circumstance it differs from the Ganges 
which has the upper part of its course 
within the Himalaya. In April 1817, 
when visited by Captain Hodgson, 
the snow at Jumnoutri, which covered, 
and concealed the stream of the 
Towna, was sixty yards wide, and 
bounded on the right and left hy 
several precipiees of granite. This 
mass of snow had fallen from the 
heights above, and when measured 
bya plumb-line Ict down through one 
of the holes caused by the steam of 
a boiling spring, was found to be forty 
fect thick. This mass was solid and 
frozen hard, but Captain Hodgson 
mavaged to descend through oue of 
the holes, and having fired some 
white lights, beheld a magnificent 
scence. The runge of the hot 
springs is very extensive, and some 
of them are hut enough to boil rice. 
They rise through crevices in the 
granite with much ebnilition, and des 
posit a ferrnginous cement. ‘Their 
mean latitude is 30° 49° N., from 
wheuce the Jumma dows south with 
@ considerable descent throngh the 
province of Gurwal, where at Kalyce 
Ghaut, in latitude 30°30'N. it in 
joined by the Touse, which, although 
much the largest stream, loses its 
name at the point of junction. Ju 
this portion of its course the Juma 
runs nearly parallel with the Gunges, 
and at the village of Gurudwar, 
where they are only forty miles dis 
tant, it has a large stream. Ou the 
21st April at Jumnoutri, the streom 
of the Jumna was only three feet 
wide, and a few inches deep. 

The Jumna issucs from the moun- 
tains in the province of Delhi, near 
the small village of Fyzabad, about 
twenty-six miles north of Subarun- 
poor. The hills come close to the 
Tight bank of the river immediately 
opposite to this village, but on the 
right bank they are distant about 
three miles. The river here is deep 
in its bed, which is about 1,006 yards 
broad, and in the wet monsoon rolls 
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down a prodigious volume of water ; 
but in the dry season its stream is 
not above 100 yards broad, A shost 
distance below Fyzabad the Juma 
separates into scveral channels, but 
chiefly into two cansiderable branches, 
which mect again below Boorazhaut 
ut a distance of eighteen miles, form- 
ran extensive island, well inl cd 
and eultivated, Over the above space 
its bottom is sand and gravel, with 
frequent rapids, which admit, how- 
ever, of small timber rafis being 
floated, which are afterwards taken 
to pieces and formed into large ones, 

The Doab (or Zabeta Khan’s) canal 
commences immediately below Fyza- 
bad, and under different names’ ex- 
tends to Delhi. From the village of 
Fyzabad upwards, the Jumna divides 
itself into two branches, which unite 
again where the hills approach near 
to the left bank, at which spot the 
river is precipitated into the righ 
branch over a considerable declivity 5 
Dot the head of the right branch 
lending to Fyzabad has been long 
choked up with sund, gravel, and 
stones, Near Fyzabad, which is 
twenty-six miles north from Sabu- 
runpoor, the water of the Jumma is 
dammed up to force into the Doab 
canal, 

‘The Jumna proceeding on in a 
$.8.W. direction, nearly in a line 
with the Ganges, but’ at the distance 
of from fifty to seventy-five miles 
they gradually unite at Allahabad, 
where the Jumna, although little in- 
ferior in magaitude, bas its name 
absorbed by that of the more holy 
stream, —Tnelnding the windings, the 
Tength of its course may be estiniated 
at 740 miles, This river is only a 
useful barrier to the eastern British. 
territories during the rainy season, 
when military operations are almost, 
from the nature of the country, im- 
practicable. It is fordable in several 
places above Agra before the first of 
October, and cannot be looked upon 
as a boundary of any strength above 
its junction with the Chumbul, ten 
mites below Etaweh, where, in the 
dry season, the passage is rendered 
difficult by a liafestone bank, which 
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it was the intention of dhe British 
government to have removed. Ex- 
cept in this spot the channel of the 
Jumna is both larger and deeper than. 
that of the Ganges. 

In Hindoo mythology Yamuna 
(Jumna) is the sister of Yama, the 
judge of the infernal regions, ‘ulso 
the daughter of the Sun, so that her 
lineage and connections are very re- 
spectable, The name is common to 
many other Indian rivers, and has 
been variously corrupted into Emona, 
Jumna, and Jubuna.—(Capt. Hodgson, 
General Kyd, Jas. Fraser, Sir John 
Matcolm, Licut, Blane, Sc.) 


Tumnourei (Yamunavatari).—A 
place of pilgrimage in Northern Hin- 
dostan ; lat. 30°52’N. The name 
has distinet reference to the spot 
where ablution is performed, und 
worship paid to the goddess, the 
height of which is 10,849 feet above 
the Jevel of the sca. Jumnoutri is 
remarkable for its hot springs, The 
temperature of the water where it 
issues from the rock is 194°, which, 
considering its clevation, is nearly 
the point at which water is converted 
into vapour.—{(Captains Hodgson and 
Herbert, §c.) 


Juwacuunr.—A town in the Guj- 
erat peninsula, division of Soreth ; 
lat, 21° 20° N., lon, 70° 36’E., sixty 
miles N.N.W. from Juggeth point. 
This is the capital of a petty Maho- 
medan state of some celebrity in the 
Gujerat peninsula, the chiefs of which 
are sprung from the same tribe as the 
nabobs of Radhunpoor. In 1808 
Hiumed Khan Babi_ was fined 40,000 
rupees by Colonel Walker on account 
of piracies committed by his subjects 
and connived at by himself. He died 
in 1811, when his son Bahadur Khan 
Babi possessed himself of the govern- 
ment; but disorders subsequently 
arising, all the powers of the state 
were usurped by the Jemadars of the 
Arabs, who imposed such restraints 
on the nabob that he implored the 
interference of the British govern- 
ment, which compelled these mer 
naries, their arrears being first liqu 
dated, to retire from the peninsula. 
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In 1811 the total amount of the Ju- 
naghur revenues of every decription 
were estimated at.........is. 632,000 
Deduct amount embezzled 236,000 








396,000 
Disbursements: 
Paid to the Guicowar 75,000 
Government expenses230,000 
Junaghur jomnabu 
Yeosee 175,000 
480,000 








Deficient ... 84,000 





The above statement exhibits aa 
jnstunce of the regular confusion of 
the revenue arrangements of native 
states, and more especially of the 
Maharattas. In this instance the Gui- 
cowar levied 1,75,000 rupees on his 
own and the Peshwa’s domains for 
the bencfit of the Junaghur govern- 
ment, while the last levied 1,03,000 
rupees, of which only 75,000 are 

ait on account of the Guicowar.— 
Carnac, Public MS. Documents, §c.) 


Junpai.—A town in the province 
of Ajincer, seventy-five miles N.N.W. 
from the city of Jeypoor ; lat. 27° 50° 
N,, lon. 72°17’ E. 


Juscrvroor (Jangalpura),—A 
town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Moorshedabad, seventeen 
miles N.W. from the city of Moor- 
shedabad; lat. 24° 28’ N., lon. 88° 
1X E, Thia is the greatest silk 
station in the possession of the East- 
India Company; the others are Cos- 
simbazar, Maida, Bauleah, Comer- 
colly, Radnagore, und Rungpoor. 
The first attempt made to establish 
a silk factory was at Budge-Budge, 
below Calcutta, and did not suc- 
ceed. The buildings at Jungeypoor 
were erected in 1773, and in 1803 
about 3,000 persons were employed. 
They use the Itslian method of spin- 
ning, introduced so early as 1762, by 
some natives of Italy sent over on 
purpose by the Company. The 
worms are reared by women and 
children, and the cocoons purchased 
on government account. 

‘he nulberry-tree is the oriental = 





it is dwarfish, and the leaves but in- 
different, to which is attributed » de- 
generaey in the breeds that have been 
introduced from foreign countries. 
The Chinese mulberry was tried, but 
did not thrive. The nuinber of trees 
may be augmented indefinitely, nor, 
ler proper management, can uny 
limit be assigned to the production 
of silk, In 1802, the urvestment 
stood the Company in about five and 
a balf rupees (twelve shillings) per 
pound. ‘The einployment is suid to. 
have no deleterious effect, and in 
certainly very advantageous, ay very 
young children are capable of assist 
ing. —( Lord Valentia, 5c.) 

Tuxarewanny (Jungalbarry).—A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Mymunsingh, sixty miles 
N.E. from Dacca; fat. 24°27’ N., 
long. 90° 42” E. 

Juncir Manars.—A district of 
modern creation in the province of 
Bengul, which consists of dissections 
from the contiguous jurisdictions of 
Burdwan, Midaapoor, Ramghur, &e.3 
but its limits are as yet so ill defined: 
that it is not possible to specify its 
dimensions, The head-quarters of 
the public functionaries ure at Ban- 
coorah, near Chatna; lat. 28° 20’ N., 
fon, 87°10°E. The name of this 
district implies a waste territory and 
backward stage of civilization; yet it 

rs, from the report of the cir 
cuit judge in 1815, that no instance 
of gang robbery or arson had occur- 
red during the previous six months, 
and in India, when a country fur- 
nishes few nuaterials for history, it 
may be presumed to be going on 
tolerably well. Teak trees have been: 
planted at the expense of govern- 
ment, both at Banleah and in the 
Jungle Mahals, where, in 1818, some 
plants brought from the botanic gar- 
den had attained the height of twenty- 
five feet. 

Jnveu« (a sect)—See Pavetta- 
POOR. 

JenosEat—A town in the pro 
vince of Lahore, 100 miles $.W. 
from the city of Lahore; lat. 31° 6 
N,, lon, 78° 25/ E. 
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Jonxcryton (Jun Sylan).—A dis 
tant and neglected province of the 
Siamese carpire, situated about the 
eighth degrec of north Intitnde, and 
twice a day an isthmus, aud the 
same number of times an island, being 
separated from the muin land by a 
sand-bank, daily overflowed at hi 
water, the springs rixing about ten 
fect ; lenjith forty miles by fifteen in 
breadth, It forms the northern point 
of the straits of Malacea, — Inland 
the country is mountainous, but 
towards the sea it ix tow, weil 
supplied with water, aud fruitfol. 
‘The bills are covered with forests 
of large and useful timber; the 
soil varies, but is chiefly clay, yielt- 
ing, when properly cultivated, the 
common rice, the scented rice, the 
red and purple rice, and the glutinous 
rice, both white and red: the last 
much esteemed by convalescents, 

The strait separating Junkceylon 
from the niin is fiveleagues in length, 
and affords a very good harbour; in 
some parts it is contracted to 600 
yards, The entrance from the strait is 
almost blocked up by sand, and na- 
viguble only for boats during fair 
weather, the tide running very stroug. 
The continent opposite to Junkeey- 
lon, from Popva to Tacorpa, thirty 
miles in extent, is very thinly peo- 
pled by Siamese; the villages most= 
Jy situated five miles inland; be- 
tween thom and the sea thick jungle 
being left ax a protection against the 
Mulay pirates, The Siainese have no 
access to this country except by sea, 
unless they cross from Ligore over 
the mountains, and through dense 
forests, The country north of Tal- 
copa is mostly uninhabited as far as 
the town of Mergui, priacipally owing 
to its having been a frontier between 
Ava and Siam; the space is covered 
with jangle, and swarming with ele- 
phanis, rhinoceroxes, tigers, and 
other wild beasts, 

Tin is the grand staple of Junk- 
ceylon, where it is found in extrnor- 
dinary abundance, and of the best 
quality. The mines are generally ex- 
eavations in the form of caves, and 
wholly managed by Chinese. After 
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being dug out it is washed by the 
stream process, and cast into slabs of 
thirty pounds downwards, It is also 
pounded in wooden mortars, and 
afterwards roasted. Some portions 
of the ore when assayed in Calcutta 
ded sixty-five per cent. of fine 
tin, A majority of the natives pro= 
fess the Buddhist religion of Sinm, 
‘ut there arc also Mahomedans and 
Chinese, Prior to the Buemese 
invasions, they were supposed to 
amount to 14,000 persons, but so 
completely bad the country been de~ 
populated by migration and slaughter, 
that Governor Philips, of Pulo Pe- 
nang, in 1824, did not estimate thei 
at more thin ],000, Chinese included. 
Sea-slug anc ‘birds’-nests were for 
merly exported in considerable quan- 
tities ; ambergris is sometimes found 
‘on the beach, and the woods contain 
anich valuable timber. The $.W. and 
NE. monsoons prevail here; the 
first from May to November, but the 
heavy rains are in September and 
October, calms frequently in Jann- 
ary aud February. 

The French attempted to form a 
settlement here so carly as 1648, 
Dut, except for short intervats, Junk- 
ceylon has always formed purt of the 

minions of the Siamese, and go- 
verned by a functionary called “by 
them Bhura Silan, or Lord of Sylan, 
Subsequent to 1785, for a short time 
it came under the Malays of Queda, 
and was by them repeatedly offered 
to the British government, “In 1810 
the Burmese obtained possession, 
which they kept for several months ; 
but their garrison being unsupported 
and destitute of provision, was com- 
pelted to surrender at discretion : 
when the chicf officers were be~ 
headed, and the remainder, amount~ 
ing to 4,000, transported into exile 
and slavery, here synonymous terms. 
It is now a dependency on Pungah, 
a Siamese settlement, up a river of 
the same name, and nearly opposite 
to the northernmost point of Pulo 
Panjang. In 1818 it was project- 
ed to procure its cession from the 
Siamese, to whom, notwithstanding 
its richness in tin, it was scarcely of 
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any value; and by the treaty of 
Yandaboo, in 1826, its importance 
has been increased by its contiguity 
to the British acquisitions in that 
— (Governors Ligit ant 
ilips, Forrest, F. Buchanan, $c.) 


Jvacrma,-—A town in the 
vince of Ajmere, twenty-five miles 
N.E. from the city of Ajmere ; lat. 
26° 38°'N,, lon. 74° 48’ E. 





Jusurcon.— A. zemindary in -the 
province of Gundwana, bounded on 
the cast by that of Chnta Nagpoor, 
and on the north by the Sirgoojah 
conntry, But little is known of its 
interior, except that, like the adja- 
cent portions of the Bubar province, 
it has a hilly surface and barren soil, 
Tittle cultivated, and much overgrown 
with jungle. The town of Jushpoor 
stands in Jat. 22° 11’ N., lon, 83° 51” 
E,, seventy-four milex N. by E. from 
Sumbhulpoor, Both town and dis- 
trict are dependent on Sirgoojuh, 


Jurs.—See Jotwar, 


Jotwan—A division of the Guje- 
rat province, which extends along 
the Runa morass, and is intersected 
during the rainy season by several 
branches of the Banass river, by the 
Sereswati, and the Roopeyne. Al- 
though this tract is more particularly 
designated as the country of the Juts 
or Jhuts, yet the name has a most. 
comprehensive extent, for the pro 
vinces east of the Indus, subject to 
Cubul, are peopled by a class of 
Hindikies called Juts, who also 
compose the Mahomedan peasantry 
of the Punjab, form the principal 
population of Sinde, and are found 
mixed with Baloochies throughout 
all the south-west of Baloochistus 
and Muckelwand, From the man- 
ners, appearance, and customs of 
this tribe, there is renson to believe 
that the Juts, wherever placed, were 
all originally Hindoos, and converted 
to the Mahomedan faith after the 
Arabian invasion ; and the immense 
space through which they are now 
seattered, renders a iore circum- 
stantial investigation of their origin 
history desirable. 
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The tribe of Jiits that at present 
occupy Jutwar, are of Sindiun ex- 
trection, the caste being common both 
in Sinde and Cutch. Until restrain- 
ed by the British government, they 
were @ turbulent race, who at partie 
colar seasons carried their plunder- 
ing excursions to a great distance 
from their own precincts; after 
which, until next year, they remain- 
ed absorbed into, and undistingnis 
ed from the general mass of the po- 
pulation. ‘They profess the Maho- 
medan religion, and in their manners 
resemble the Baloochies ; but they 
do not intermarry with the Muhome- 
dans of Werrcar, They kill cows 
without scruple, and eat the flesh of 
oxen in preference to any other. 
Although these Juts are plunderers 
by birth, parentage, and education, 
yet many portions of their own ter- 
Titories were found populous and 
well cultivated. In 1809 Hamier 
Khan and Omar Khan were the 
principal Jut chieftains. Jn. this 
tribe the females exercise an influe 
ence over the men, rarely permitted 
among the followers of the Koran, 
anda woman can, when she chooses, 
leave her husband and marry ano- 
ther.—(Macmurdo, Elphinstone, Pot 
tinger, $e.) : 









SJwatamonnt.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated about thirty, 
miles $.E. from Kangra. It was once” 
aconsiderable mart, where many Goss 
sain merchants resided; but during 
the disturbances it was plundered by- 
the Raj Gular, who had joined 
Ammer Singh, the Gorkha comman= 
der. At Jwalamukbi, where, in the 
dispersion of her members, the tongac 
of the goddess Parvati fell, there is a 
small temple of about twenty feet 
square. According to native ac 
counts it is paved with large stones, 
and from a fole in one corner there 
issues a constant flame, which, when 
at the lowest, rises about cightcen 
inches; but in the rainy season issues 
with great violence, flames bursting 
from various parts of the floor, and 
from places beyond the limits of the 
temple—(F. Buchanan, Sc.) 
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Kamwana—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, sixty-six miles E. 
from Kotah ; lat. 23° 14’ N., lon. 76° 
47 E. 


Karta,—A village with a small 
mud fort of considerable strength, in 
the province’ of Agra, cleven miles 
west from Hindore. In 1819 it be- 
longed to theraja of Jeypoor.—{ Ful- 
larton, §¢.) 


Karna (or the eastern district of 
the Maky river)—A British t 
in the provinee of Gujerat, the terri- 
tories belonging to which are so ex- 
tended, straggling, and intermixed 
with others belonging to native 
powers, thut it is impossible to dis- 
criminate them withouta map, They 

principally of lands ceded at 
different periods by the Guicowar 
and Peshwa, more especially the first, 
and formed into a separate jurisdic 
tion, under the Bombay presidency, 
having its head-quarters in the city 
of Kaira, The river Karee runs 
through an extensive tract of coun- 
try between Kaira and Abmedabad, 
und forms the boundary between the 
two illuhs that take their designa- 
tions from these cities, and named 
also the eastern and western zillahs 
north of the Maby. 

Much good soil is to be found in 
this district, which, when under pro- 
per cultivation, is very productive ; 
but its population seems inudequate 
in proportion to its extent, asin 1819 
it was only estimated at 411,000 per- 
sons, viz, 

Coonbies, an agricultural 

















caste 93,406 

Coolies 36,449 

All “other clusses aud 
castes... + 231,145 








Total sss 411,000 





These, however, are probably the 
number directly subject to British 
jurisdiction, not the total population 
‘of so great a space. Theriver Karee 
irrigates a considerable extent of 
country, and might be made still more 
beneficial, were its channels, which 
are now choked up, cleared and deep- 

VoL. iL 


ened, The cultivation of Bourbon 
cotton did not succeed in conse- 
quence of the occurrence of frost, 
luring two successive seasons, more 
especially on the third of February 
1820, when it was so severe that the 
cotton plantations were completely 
destroyed. 

The system of revenue collection 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro. 
generally prevails in Kaira, with one 
distinction, which is, that instead of 
fixing the rental of a village and then 
portioning out the parts to be con- 
tributed by each cultivator; in Kaira 
the rental is first determined, and the 
gross amount of the individual rents, 
whatever it may ultimately proveto be, 
constitutes the total rent of the village. 
This villageassessmentis so consonant 
with what was already established in 
the province, that to give it effect 
had more the appearance of regulat- 
ing what had always existed, than the 
introduction of any innovation. In 
this district the revenues are fully 
and punctually realized ; indeed, the 
sale of landed property for the pur- 
pose of making good the demand of 
the state is a measure scarcely ever 
had recourse to in the territories 
subordinate to the Bombay presi- 
dency, When ceded to the British 
governinent in 1805-6, the tracts 
composing the Kaira collectorate 
yielded 13,00,155 rupees; more re- 
‘cently the average of the land jumma 
has been as follows 








1 . 
The number of Bhat 
in this quarter of Gujerat is very 
great, and their influence consider- 
able, as may be inferred from their 
being, until within these few years, 
resorted to in all the districts north 
of the Mahy river, not only for the 
security of the revenue, but for sub- 
mission to the law, and the personal 
appearance of the inhabitants when 
summoned, The means by which 
these impostors so long maintained 
their influence was by operating on 
thé superstitions of the Hindoos, 
who revere persons who dare resort 

F 
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Tovxcrytox (Jon Sylan).—A dis- 


tant ond neglected province of the 
Siamese cmpire, situated about the 
eighth degree of north latitude, and 
twice a day an isthmus, and the 
sane nurber of times an island, being 
separated from the main land by a 
sund-hank, daily overflowed at high- 
water, the springs rising about ten 
fect; ‘length forty miles by fifteen in 
breadth, It forms the northern point 
of the straits of Malacca, Inland 
the country is mountainons, but 
towards the sea it is low, well 
supplied with water, and fruitful. 
The hills are covered with forests 
of fnrge and useful timber; the 
soil varies, but is chiefly clay, 

ing, when properly ¢ ed, the 
common rice, the scented rive, the 
red and purple rice, and the gluti 
rice, both white and red: the last 
much esteemed by convalescents, 

The strait separating Junkeeylon 
from the niain is five leagues in length, 
and affords a very good harhour; in 
some parts it is contracted to G00 
yards, ‘he entrance from the strait is 
almost blocked up by sand, and na- 
vigable only for bouts dusing fair 
weather, the tide running very strong. 
The continent opposite to Junkeey- 
Jon, from Popva to Tacorpa, thirty 
miles in extent, is very thinly peo- 

led by Siamese; the villages most- 

ly situated five miles inland; be- 
tween them and the sea thick jungle 
being left as x protection against the 
Malay pirates. ‘The Sianese have no 
fnccess to this country except by sea, 
unless they cross from Ligore over 
the mountains, and through dense 
forests. The conntry north of Tal- 
copa is mostly uninhabited as far as 
the town of Mergui, principally owing 
to its having been a fronticr between 
Ava and Siam; the space is covered 
with jungle, and swarming with ele- 
phants, rhinocerotes, tigers, and 
other wild beasts, 

Tin is the grand staple of Junk- 
ceylon, where it is found in extrnor- 
dinary xbundance,: and of the best 
quality. The mines are generally ex- 
cavations in the form of caves, and 
wholly managed by Chinese. After 
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being dug out it is washed by the 
stream process, and cast into stabs of 
thirty pounds downwards. It is also 
pounded in wooden mortars, and 
afterwards roasted. Some portions 
of the ore when ussayed in Calcutta 
yielded sixty-five per cent. of fine 
in, A majority of the natives pru- 
fess the Buddhist religion of Simm, 
but there are atso Mahomedans and 
Chinese. Prior to the Burmese 
invasions, they were supposed to 
amount to 14,000 persons, but so 
completely had the country been de- 
populated by migration and slaughter, 
that Governor Philips, of Pulo Pe- 
nang, in 1824, did not estimate them 
at more than J,000, Chinese included. 
Seaslug and ‘hirds'-nests were for= 
merly exported in considerable quan= 
tities ; ambergris ix sometimes found 
‘on the beach, and the woods contain 
anuch valuable timber. The 8.W. and 
N.E. monsoons prevail here; the 
first from May to November, but the 
heavy rains are in September ond 
October, calms frequently in Janus 
ary and February, 

‘The French attempted to form a 
settlement here so carly as 1688, 
but, except for short intervals, Junk- 
ceylon has always formed part of the 
dominions of the Siamese, unt go- 
verned by a functionary called by 
them Bhura Silan, or Lord of Sylan, 
Subsequent to 1785, for a short time 
it came under the Malays of Queda, 
and was by them repeatedly offered 
to the British government. In 1810 
the Burmese obtained possession, 
which they kept for several months 3 
but their garrison being unsupported 
and destitute of provision, was com- 
pelled to surrender at diserctior 
when the chief officers were be- 
headed, and the remainder, amount- 
ing to 4,000, transported ‘into exile 
and slavery, here synonymous terms, 
Tt is now a dependency on Pungah, 
a Siamese settlement, up a river of 
the same naine, and nearly opposite 
to the northernmost point of Pulo 
Panjang. In 1818 it was project- 
ed to procure its cession from the 
jiamese, to wham, notwithstanding 
its richness in tin, it was scarcely of 
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any value; and the treaty of 
Yantuboo, in 182 importance 
has been increased by its contiguity 
to the British acquisitions in that 
quarter. — (Governors Light awt 
Philips, Forrest, F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


_Juacrina.—A town in the pro- 





vince of Ajmere, twenty-five miles 
N.E. from the city of Ajwere; lat. 
26° 38’ N., lon, 74° 48" EL 


Jusuroor.—A zemindary in -the 
province of Gundwana, bounded on 
the cast by that of Chuta Nagpoor, 
and on the north by the Sirgoojah 
country, But little is known of its 
interior, except that, like the adja- 
cent portions of the Bahar province, 
it has a hilly surface and barren soil, 
Tittle cultivated, and much overgrown 
with jungte, The town of Jushpoor 
stands in lat. 22° 11 N., lon, 83° 51” 
¥., soventy-four miles N. by E. from 
Sumbhulpoor. Both town and dis- 
trict are dependent on Sirgoojah. 


Jvrs.—See Jotwar. 


Surwan.—A division of the Guje- 
rat province, which extends along 
the umn morass, and is intersected 
daring the rainy season by several 
branches of the Banass river, by the 
Screswati, and the Roopeyne. Al- 
though this tract is more particularly 
designated as the country of the Juts 
or Jhuts, yet the name has a most 
comprehensive extent, for the pro- 
vinees east of the Indus, subject to 
Cabul, are peopled by a class of 
Hindikies called Juts, who also 
combone the Mahomedan peasantry 
of the Punjab, form the principal 
population of Sinde, and are found 
mixed with Baloochies throughout 
all the south-west of Baloochistan 
and Muckelwand, From the man- 
Tiers, appearance, and customs of 
this tribe, there is reason to believe 
that the Juts, wherever pluced, were 
all originally Hindoos, and converted 
to the Mahomedan faith after the 
Arabian invasion ; and the immense 
space through which they are now 
scattered, renders a inore cit 
stantial investigation of their 
and history desirable. 
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The tribe of Jiits that at present 
occupy Jutwar, are of Sindian ex- 
traction, the caste being common both 
in Sinde and Cutch. Until restrain- 
ed hy the British government, they 
were a turbulent race, who at parti- 
cular seasons carried their plunder- 
ing exeursions to a great distance 
from their own precincts; after 
which, until next year, they remain- 
‘ed absorbed into, and undistinguish- 
ed ftom the gencra} mass of the po- 
pulation. ‘They profess the Maho- 
medan religion, and in their manners 
resemble the Baloochies; but they 
do not intermarry with the Muhome- 
dans of Werrear, They kill cows 
without scruple, and eat the flesh of 
oxen in preference to any other, 
Although these Juts are plundercrs 
by birth, parentage, and education, 
yet many portions of their own ter- 
Titories were found populous and 
well cultivated. In 1809 Hamier 
Khan and Omar Khan were the 
principal Jut chieftains. In this 
tribe the females exercise an influ. 
ence over the men, rarely permitted 
among the followers of the Koran, 
anda woman can, when she chooses, 
leave her hushand and marry ano- 
ther.—( Macmurdo, Elphinstone, Pot» _ 
linger, Se.) 





IJwatanuxnt—A town in the pro: 
vince of Luhore, situated about thirty 
miles S.E.from Kangra. It was once” 
a considerable mart, where many Gos,’ 
sain merchants resided; but during 
the disturbances it was plundered by- 
the Raja of Gular, who had joined 
Ammer Singh, the Gorkha commans 
der, At Jwalamukhi, where, in the 

dispersion of her members, the tongue 

of the goddess Parvati fell, there is a 
small temple of about twenty fect 
square. According to native ac- 
counts it is paved with large stones, 
and from a hole in one corner there 
issues a constant flame, which, when 
at the lowest, rises about eighteen 
inches; but in the rainy season issues 
with great violence, flames bursting 
from various parts of the floor, and 
from places beyond the limits of the 
temple—(F, Buchanan, $c.) 
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Jvaroor.--A town in the provinee 
of Orissa, seventy miles N.W, from 
Vizagapatam ; Int. 18° 25° N., jon, 
Ho 43" K, 

Irewacun.—-See Jevroor. 


Jyoun-A town in the province 
of Delbi, situated in the vicinity of 
Paniput, and for some time possessed 
by the adventurer, George Thon 


Jvr0x (Jaitak).—A fortress in 
Northern Hindostan, situated on the 
lofty end of a ridge about three miles 
from Nahan, and forty-five N.E. froin 
Saharanpoor; lat. 30° 34’ N., ton. 
77° 12 E., and about 3,600 feet 
ubove the jevel of the plains, Among 
the singular customs in this quarter 
(besides polyandria, which is here 
practised), the mode of lulling ¢ 
dren asleep, und afterwards keeping 
them so, may be mentioned. To ac~ 
couplish the first, the mother scizes 
the child with both arms, and aided 
by her knee, gives it a violent rotatory 
motion, the effect of which is such 
that in thirty xeconds it is fast aslecp, 
It is then carried into a shed, aud 
placed on a snuuli bench or tray (the 

ody nod feet being previously wrap 
ped in blankets), when a slender 
stream of water, through a hollow 
cane is made to fall on the crown of 
the head, 80 as to keep the top al- 
ways wet, and in this condition it is 
left to its repose.—(Jas. Fraser, Sc.) 
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Kasnovane Ist.z.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, ebout twenty miles in 
circumference, separated from Suli- 
babo Island by a@ strait, four miles 
broad ; fat. 3° 50’ N., lon. 126° 35’ E, 
It is wotl cultivated and peopled ; but 
the inhabitants are engaged in fre- 
quent wars with those of the neigh- 
houring isles. Kabrouang may be 
seen eighteen leagues off, being re- 
markable for a bigh-peaked hill in the 
centre, 


Kacuas. Srnat—A considerable 
town in the province of Malwa, divi- 
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sion of Chendaree, belonging to Sin- 
dia, and well supplied with bazars, 
Many streams have their sources in 
this neighhourhool ; fat. 24° 30’ N., 
fon, 77? 33’ E—{ Mateotm, §.) 


Kapincunce (Cadarganj).—~A 
town in the province of Agra, forty 
two miles N.W, from Farrr ; 
lat. 27° 49’ N., lon. 78° 56” E, 


Kacaiwata.— A small town in Af- 
ghanistan, situated on the west side 
of the Indus, where that river is join 
ci by the Koorum 5 lat. 32° 40” N., 
fon, 70° 58’ EK. 








Kacnuzwana.— A wellepeopled 
village, built of black stone, in the 
province of Aurungabud, situated on 
the margin of a siall Jake, about one 
le and a half from the top of the 
Rhaut, leading from Dowletalat to 
Elora. This place, as its name im- 
ports, is noted for the mauufacture of 
paper. Fullarton, Se.) 


Kanawatrs.—An inland village in 
Ceylon, twenty-three nriles N.E. from 
Dondra bead; hut. 6° 7” N., lon. 80° 
53’ E. Near to Kahawatta is a stu- 
pendous rock, called by the Duteh 
Adaur's Berg; and by the Ceylonese, 
Mulgeercelena. ‘This mass is one en- 
tire rock, of a smvoth surface and 
cubic form, 300 feet high, and ascend- 
ed by a winding Aight of stairs, of 545 
steps, hewn out of the solid rock. 
On the summit is a bell-shaped tomb, 
or teniple, dedicated to Buddha, bee 
sides others exeavated half Ups 
From the top the view is extensive, 
and at the bottom are the dwellings 
of some Buddhist priests.—(Cordiner, 
Se) 

Kantarr.—A town in Afghnise 
tan; lat. 21° 35’ N., lon. 70° 25’ E. 
At this place, early in May, the main 
stream of the Indus is above 5,000 
yards broad and twelvedcep, ulthough 
its breadth is diminished by several 
branches, one of which is 250 yards 
broad. Men and cattle are transport 
ed across in flat-bottomed boats of 
fir, capable of carrying frou thirty to 
forty tons.—{ Elphinstone, $c.) 
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Kartwana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, sixty-six miles E, 
from Kotah; lat. 25° 14’ N., lon, 76° 
47’ E. 


Karwta.—A village with 2 small 
mud fort of considerable strength, in 
the province of Agra, eleven miles 
west from Hindore. In 1819 it be- 
longed to theraja of Jeypoor.—{ Ful- 
larion, &c.) 


Kama (or the castern district of 
the Mahy river).—A British district 
in the province of Gujerat, the terri- 
tories belonging to which are so ex- 
tended, straggling, and intermixed 
with others belonging to native 
powers, that it is impousible to dis- 
crimivate them without a map, They 
consist principally of lands ceded ut 
different periods by the Guicowar 
and Peshwa, more especially the frst, 
and formed into a separate jurisdic= 
tion, under the Bombay presidency, 
having its head-quarters in the city 
of Kaira, The river Karee rans 
through an extensive tract of coun- 
try between Kaira and Abmedabad, 
and forms the boundary between the 
two zillahs that take their designa- 
tions from these cities, and named 
also the eastern and western zillahs 
north of the Mahy. 

Much good soil is to be found in 
this district, which, when under pro- 
per cultivation, is very productive ; 
but its population seems inadequate 
in proportion to its extent, as in 1839 
it was only estimated at 411,000 per- 
sons, viz, 












Coolies 
All other 
CAStes «. 


Total ..... 411,000 





These, however, are probably the 
number directly gubjeat to British 
jurisdiction, not the total population 
‘of so great a space. Theriver Karce 
irvigates a considerable extent of 
country, and night be made still nore 
beneficial, were its channels, which 
are now choked up, cleared and deep- 
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ened, The cultivation of Bourbon 
cotton did not succeed in conse- 
quence of the occurrence of frost, 
luring two successive seasons, more 
especially on the third of February 
1820, when it was so severe thut the 
cotton plantations were completely 
destroyed. 

The system of revenue collection 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro. 
generally prevails in Kaira, with one 
distinction, which is, that instead of 
fixing the rental of a village and then 
portioning out the parts to be con- 
tributed by each cultivator; in Kaira 
the rental is first determined, and the 
gross amount of the individual rents, 
whatever it may ultimately proveto he, 
constitutes the totai rent of the village, 
This villageassessmnentis so consonant 
with what was already established in 
the province, that to give it effect 
had more the appearance of regulat- 
ing what had always existed, than the 
introduction of any innovation. In 
this district the revenues are fully 
and punctually realized ; indeed, the 
sale of lunded property for the pure 
pose of making good the demand of 
the state is a measure scarcely ever 
had recourse to in the territories 
subordinate to the Bombay presi- 
dency. When ceded to the British 
government in 1805-6, the tracts 
composing the Kaira collectorate 
yielded 13,00,155 rupees; more re- 
‘cently the average of the Jand jumma 
has been as follows 








8. 17,19,614 
18,30,526 

1820 .. 18,43,08¢ 
The number of Bhatts and Bharotts 
in this quarter of Gujerat is very 
great, and their influence consider- 
able, as may be inferred from their 
being, until within these few years, 
resorted to in all the districts north 
of the Maby river, not only for the - 
security of the revenue, but for sub- 
mission to the law, and the personal 
appearance of the inhabitants when 
summoned. The means by which 
these impostors so long maintained 
their influence was by operating on 
the superstitions of the Hindoos, 
who revere persons who dare resort 
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to traga when insulted or oppressed. 
Traga is un_act of violence, sone- 
times on their own persons, at others 
by potting some person to death ; 
Dut usually by @ cut on their own 
arm, or other part of their body; 
the individual causing this act, how- 
ever innocently, being supposed re- 
sponsible for its iniquity, und in ge- 
neral is so confused and panie struck, 
that he acquiesces in whatever is de- 
monded from him. Should he, how- 
ever, prove obstinate, and resist the 
imposition, the Bharotts aygemble in 
great numbers at his door, and 
threaten, that unless he compli 
with their requisition, they will im- 
molate a buown being, The object 
they select for this purpose is com- 
monly an old woman, not of their 
own tribe, but of that named ‘T 
gala, a race employed about the tem- 
ples, and of the lowest caste of 
dovs, In prosecuting these atten 
at intimidation, one or two of this 
tribe frequently become victims ; but 
if still unavailing, they proceed, as a 
dernier resort, to the sacrifice of their 
own mothers, sisters, daughters, and 
wives, and what is equally extra- 
ordinary, these infatuated creatures 
with eagerness offer themselves to 
meet what they estcem a species of 
martyrdom. During the imbecile go- 
vernment of the native princes the 
efficacy of their control in Gujerat 
depended greatly on the support they 
afforded to the Bharotts; of course no 
ameasures were ever contemplated to 
weaken an influence so intimately 
blended with that of the ruling power. 

After the cession to the British go- 
vernment the practice appears to 
have fallen greatly into disuse, as the 
trial of x Bhatt in 1808, for the mur- 
der of his daughter, affurded the only 
example (until 1816) of the sacrifice 
known to have occurred within the 
Kaira jurisdiction, since the esta- 
Diishment of a regular court of jus- 
tice. On that occasion the prisoner 
acknowledged the comission of the 
uct, but pleaded ignorance of its being 
one for which he could be considered 
criminal, as he couceived such ex- 
tremities to be authorized by the 
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customs of histribe. Jn some of the 
pergunnahs; such as those of Gogo, 
Raupoor, Dundooka, and a large por- 
tion of Dholka, abounding with the 
turbulent classes,where the introduc- 
tion of the British sovereignty was 
long protracted, the Bhatt influence 
had never been introduced: yet, not- 
withstanding the deplorable condi- 
tion of the society when first ceded, 
the effects of a regulur administration 
of justice gradually operated a re- 
form in the habits of the Grassias 
and Coolies, without the extraneous 
aid of superstitions agency, which in 
fact had gained strength in these ter- 
ritories only, where conflicting Ma- 
huratta pretensions bad paralyzed the 
‘operations of the regular police, rae 
ther than in places where the ves- 
tiges of un estublished government 
continued, In fact, the agency of 
the Bhatts, if at all necessury, secn= 
ed solely adapted for the controlling 
of the wildest Mewassy villages. 

In 18)6 a disturbance uttended 
with bloodshed broke out in the vil- 
Jage of Mahtur, uot far from the city 
of Kaira, caused by the resistance of 
the Bhatts to the orders of govern- 
ment regarding the mensuration of 
their jands. ‘The ferment, however, 
did not extend, and wax viewed by 
the great mass of the population 
with feelings decidedly averse to the 
cause of the agitators, who very 
generally regretted the forbearance 
tha vinced by governinent on 
the occasion. The lateer had hoped 
that, by proceeding to extremities, « 
sympathy in their behalf’ would have 
been excited, which would eventually 
give them a victory over the laws; 
whereas, in consequence of the mo- 
derate line of conduct pursued, the 
great body of the inhabitants ‘cons 
tented themselves with remaining 
tranquil spectators, Since the per- 

ration of this outrage, the security 
of Bhatts for the realization of the 
revenue has been wholly dispensed 
with, nor bas the Icast inconvenience 
been experienced from the want of 
their services. 

‘The prevailing offences tried at the 
Kaira cirenit in 1611 and 1812 were 
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burglaries or house-breakings, and 
those punished by the omugistrate, 
larcenies and petty thefts. Cases of 
murder were very rare ; and although 
the fabrication of buse money was so 
common, both in this district and 
the adjacent countries, as to frus 
trate all ordinary means of suppres- 
sion, few, if any, cases were brought 
before the judge. Gang robberies 
were by far the most frequent erime : 
but the difficulty of seizing the de- 
Yinquents on the spat, or tracing the 
leaders to conviction, accounts for its 
rarely forming a class of crimes in 
the calendar, But the increasing con- 
fidence of merchants and travellers, 
and the extended cultivation of waste 
Jands, tend to prove the decrease of 
this species of crime; @ fact which 
the natives admit as unquestionable. 
As perpetrators of these atrocities 
the Coolie tribe stand conspicuous ; 
but even this lawless race appear to 
be gradually forsaking habits that 
seenied indelible, and it is probable 
that the continuance of a firm and 
steady system of government, by cn- 
cournging their confidence, recog- 
nizing their just rights, and repres- 
sing their evil propensities, will in 
time convert them to industrious cul- 
tivators and peaccable subjects. 
Another very general crime in this 
district was bharwattye, which greatly 
infested the pergannah of Dholka, 
and was committed most frequently 
by the Rajpoot Grassiss, who, al- 
thongh they have every thing to lose, 
frequently disregard their real in- 
terests, when set in compctition 
with their notions of false honour, 
private pique, or fincied oppression} 
sometimes to shun the paymeat of 
just debts, at others to obt: an 
object by unwarrantable means, to 
which they have no equitable claims. 
With the view of obtaining their 
ends, these persons desert their 
houses and become vagabonds (bhar- 
watt ie} attacking ali indiscriminate- 
lys te until coerced by the strong. 
harid of the British government, they 
ultimately almost always succeeded 
im gaining their object. Formerly 
disputes respecting boundaries were 
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very frequent, and were decided by 
contests of several hundred armed 
men; but these also have generally 
disappeared. The tragas of the Bha- 
rotts might also be inctuded in the 
calendar of crimes: but under the 
influence of a mild, steady, and not 
precipitate judicial system, this spe~ 
cies of tragi-comedy is rapidly fwlling 
into dieuse, 

The authority of the law in the 
western districts ceded by the Pesh- 
wa, in 1832 was in its infaney. The 
Rajpoots of that quarter arc a high- 
spirited race, requiring the curb of a 
strong arm; but they are not perse- 
veringly untractable when they per= 
ceive the necessity or advantage of 
obedience, Kaira, the seat of the 
court, however, is too distant for the 
vigorous maintenance of its autho 
rity, unless seconded by a very ef- 
ficient locat jurisdiction. In these 
ill-protected spots, long before sun- 
set, the ploughs are unyoked, and 
the wells deserted by the peasantry, 
that they may in time seek refuge 
within the walls or bound hedge of 
the village; thus leaving immense 
tracts of valuable land in a state of 
nature, which, under a more efficient 
police, would by increased cultivation 
amply repay the expenditure incurred. 
for its protection, This argument 
for strong government establishments, 
is founded on an interested motive ; 
bat a still more powerfit) reason may 
be deduced from the inveterate 
Lits of the people governed. It is 
probably so muny ages since they 
Tearnedto make common cause against 
the existing government, that it is 
ns yet hopeless to expect assistance 
from any part of the society in 
tracing or apprehending any criminal 
of distinction. So contrary does the 
current run, that it is held scandae 
Jous to assist in his seizure; and the 
securities tendered are of no avail, 
as the parties forfeit their bond and 
suffir its penalties rather than sur- 
render the delinquent when the go- 
vernment is considered a party against 
him; even their own deadly feuds 
seem to cease when their lawful sue 
perior interferes. 

F2 
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The mass of the natives in this 
quarter of India have always been 
considered a most untractable race, 
and it has required the perseverance 
and abilities of some of the most 
eminent and energetic of the Bombay 
civil and military servants to reduce 
them to subordination; which has, 
however, been at last effected by the 
mild and concifiatory authority so 
Jong exercised over them. The north- 
ern portions still continue exposed 
to irruptions of plundering horse from 
the neighbouring territories, under 
native chiefs, who still find some 
lagers that sympathize with them i 
their predatory habits. When first 
acquired, the influence of the Bhatts 
and Bharotts throughout the Kaira 
district was predominant; but in con- 
sequence of the moderate line of 
conduct pursued, this also has died 
away, and traga become compara- 
tively of rare occurrence.—(Keate, 
Public MS. Documents, A. Robertson, 
‘Rowles, §¢.) 


Karra,—The capital of the pre- 
ceding district, and head-quarters of 
the judge and magistrate; lat, 22° 47° 
N,, ton, 72° 48’ E., abont forty miles 
north from Cambay. This is pro- 
bably not a very ancient town, at least 
we do not find it mentioned in his~ 
tory, and selected as the seat of a 
Judicial station. In 1780 it is de- 
‘scribed by Mr. Forbes as belonging 
to the Guicowar, and situated near 
the confluence of two small rivers, 
the Watruck and Seyree, and forti- 
fied in the Hindostany mode, with a 
brick wall fanked by irregular towers; 
the buildings of the town being al- 
most concealed by trees, which did 
not indicate a very crowded popula- 
tion. 

In 1824 the condition of Kaira was 
found greatly improved, having been 
for more than twenty years possessed 
by the British, It isnowa and 
tolerubly neat town, surrounded by 
a lofty stone wall, with semicircular 
butions, in good repair, and suffi- 
ciently strong to repel Cooly depre- 
dators. ‘The streets within,” though 
narrow, ate clean, and the houses 
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solid and lofty, with sloping tiled 
roofs, and » good deal of carving in 
the wood-work of their gable-ends 
and verandahs. The church is a 
large and clumsy building, finished in 
1824, The cantonments of Kaira 
stand about one mile and a half from 
asmall town of the same name, with 
a river between them, crossed by a 
wooden bridge, but in the dry season 
quite fordable. The majority of the 
wells are quite brackish, but there is a 
very fine one at the military hospital ; 
the station, however, is reckoned ge~ 
nerally unhealthy, the face of the dis» 
trict in some degree resembling that 
of Lower Bengal. 

Near the centre of the town is a 
large Jain temple and school ; te 
first containivg many small apart- 
ments up and down stairs, nnd even 
under ground, with sauch gaudy ore 
nament, and some beautiful carving 
in a wood like oak. In one of the 
upper rooms is a piece of mecha- 
nism, in which divinities dance and 
salaam ia concert with a sort of mu- 
sical accompaniment, In the cellar 
below is an altar, and four statues of 
men in a sitting position, the peculiar 
objects of Jain idolatry. They are 
of white marble, but their eyes, which 
are of silver, gleam through the dim 
light of a solitary lamp in # dismal 
and ghostly inanner, The senior 
pundit of the ptace remains here, ab~ 
sorbed in contemplation, silent and 
motionless, 

‘There is » library here supplied by 
the East-India Company for the use 
of the European soldiers. In 1824, 
among other works, it contained Pa- 
ley’s Natural History, Goldsmith's 
Animated Nature, Pinkerton’s Geo- 
graphy, an Atlas, the Indian Histories 
of Orme and Wilks, all the Waver- 
ley novels, besides books published 
by different societies for promoting 
Christian knowledge. In 1814 the 
convicts at this place, to the number 
of fifty-seven, rose on and assaulted 
their guard, with a view of effieeing 
their escape, in attaming which ob- 
ject they evinced such determination, 
that nineteen were killed and twelve 
wounded before the mutiny could be 
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euppressed. The remainder were 
recaptured unhurt. Many of these 
persons were imprisoned, but for 
short periods of time; and doring 
the drought and famine the comforts 
of their situation excited the envy of 
many starving wretches perishing 
round the outside of the gaol, — 
(Bishop Heber, Forbes, Ironside, Sc.) 
Katnanan.—A village belonging to 
the Kotah raja, in the province of 
‘Malwa, situated in the open country 
to the south of the Makundra pass, 
and about eleven miles from the vil- 
lage of that name; lat, 24° 38’ N., 
lon, 76° E. The country rises gra- 
dually from Muknndra to Kairabad, 
which stands amidst the rich black 
soil of Malwa, surrounded by cul- 
tivated fields and luxuriant erops of 
poppies. The Kotah territory ex- 
tends six miles further south, and 
even beyond that limit Kotak villages 
are found mixed with those of Hol- 
kar,—(Fullarton, $c.) 


Karrawa.—An old town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Meerut, 
the mangoe-trees of which were #0 
famous, that their fruit was reserved 
exclusively for the imperial table ; 
Tat. 20° 33’ N.—(Capt Hudgson, &c.) 


Karmonga.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aimeer, the capital of a 

rgunnah belonging to y 3 
eeb4? 39 N, lon OE. 

Karra,—A town in the Malwa 
province, which in 1820 contained 
420 houses, sixteen miles N.N.W, 
from Dewass; lat. 23°11’ N., lon. 
76° 5/E. This place stands on the 
little Cali Sinde river, and was for- 
merly a more considerable town.— 
(Malcolm, &c.) 

Kaxarava.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, principality of 
Sumbhulpoor, of which it formerly 
occupied the north-western quarter, 

Kakona.—A town and castle in 
the province of Ajmeer, belonging to 
the raja of Ooniara, ten miles N.W. 
from Rampoors ; lat. 26° 1’ N,, lon, 
75° 48’ E. 

Kaxarze.—A district in the north- 
western quarter of Gujerat, which 
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commences at the town of Qon, 
about fifteen miles north from Rah- 
dunpoor. In 1809 the following 
were the principal towns, all helong- 
ing to Cooly chiefs, vic. Deodhur, 
Turrah, Scoree, Moonditah,- Kakor, 
Qon, Balgaum, Ranningpoor. ‘To 
the north of Thirah, which may be 
considered the capital of the Ka- 
kreze, the country is cultivated, but 
interspersed with bushy jungle, and 
deficient in water, which ts procured 
from welts (some of them brackish) 
forty feet in depth.—( Macmurdo, $c.) 


Kasanupee. — A subdivision of 
the Bejapoor province, situated, in- 
cluding the talook of Chundgbur, 
N.W. and N.N.W. of Belgaum, from 
which they are separated by a slip of 
the Shahpoor territory, in which 
stands the hill-fort of Mypalghur. 
It is watered by several brooks, dis- 
tinguished by the names of the prin~ 
cipal villages on their banks, and 
whose waters ultimately join the 
Gutpurba. 

The rock fort of Kalanudee, situ- 
ated near the southern border of the 
ralook, formerly belonged to the 
Bhonsla family, and has always been 
held of great importance. The lane 
guage spoken is the Mubaratta with 
scarcely any mixture of the Canarese. 
Being near the great western range of 
mountains, which attract the rains of 
the S,W. monsoon, the inhabitants 
endure their unmitigated violence for 
five months annually, besides a more 
moderate deluge for two months 
longer. ‘The rivulets are swollen to 
streams, intercourse precluded, and 
the houses stowed with provision for 
four or five months, like ships going 
on a distant voyage. During this 
period they are mostly confined with- 
in doors, where they sit round a burn- 
ing log. The top of Kalanudee hill 
is invisible during greater part of the 
W_ monsoon, and its eepoy garrison. 
8 perpetual dense soaking mi 
Tn such a climate the average of hu- 
man life is necessarily much reduced, 
sixty years being the utmost verge, 
and even fifty-two rarely attained. 
Even cattle cannot support the in- 
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clemency of such a climate. Bullocks 
are few in number, and searcely a goat 
or sheep is to be seen. 

In A.D, 1520, the town of Kalanu- 
dee contained 2,626 persons, in 427 
houses; Chandghar 2,410 persons, in 
594 houses, About fonr-fifths of the 
abitants arc Muharattas, the rest 
artizans, but there dwells not a single 
professional tailor within the limits of 
the two talooks, At a small village 
named Patna there is a Tittle Chris- 
tian chapel or mut (as it is named in 
xe records), which is endowed 
with its portion of land, exuctly like 
any native religions establishment, 
cvineing the gencral spirit of tolera- 
tion, for which the Hindoos have al- 
ways been rewarkable.—( 7. Marshall, 
§e.) 

Katavrocnaur.—A pass lending 
through the Vindhya range of moun- 
tains in the province of Malwab, in 
the vicinity of which is a remarkable 
hill named also Kaladeo ; hat, 22° 55” 
N,, lon, 75° 39’ E. 

Katany Gunes River.—A river 
in Ceylon which rises among the con- 

erics of mountains of which Adam’s 
Peak is the centre, and attains a great 
size considering the shortness of its 
course, hardly anmotnting to sixty 
miles," It is in consequence navigable 
for boats as far as Talygommus, 
which is three-fourths of its course. 
At its mouth, three miles north of 
Columbo, # great bank of sand has 
been thrown up by the waves having 
obstructed its progress, in conse- 
quence of which it has expanded toa 
sheet of water resembling a lake. Dr, 
Davy is of opinion that a good road 
between the navigable pertion of the 
Kalany and that of the Mahavilly 
Gunga, fourteen miles from Candy, 
would be productive of great benefit to 
the Candian provinces.—(Dary, Sc.) 


Katatoa Istx.—An island in the 
Eastern seas about thirty-four miles in 
circumference, surrounded by acluster 
of smaller isles, on which the Ocean 
Indiaman was lost A.D, 17973 Int.7? 
15’S., lon. 122° EB. 


Kaisencan,—See Carseaca, 
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Kates Nao Psax—A mountain 
peak in Northern Hindostan, thirty 
miles N.E, from Almora; lat, 29° 52 
N,, lon, 80° 6 E. 


Katt for Cali) Stxpe River.—A 
river of Malwa which has its source 
in the Vindhya mountains, five miles 
south of Bangle, from whence it flows 
ha northerly course of about 40 
miles until it joins the Chumbul. 
is at no time navigable, but during the 
rains swells so much as to become un- 


fordable.—( Malcolm, §c.) 


Kauinuppy Cana. — Two rivers 
of the same name (Kalinuddy) rise 
in the upper Doab of the Ganges and 
Jumna, in the province of Dethi and 

istrict of Saharanpoor. That which 
is best known joins the Ganges at 
Mendyghaut, avd has ite origin in a 
smarsh at Itwara, between Jaurset soil 
Kuttonly. It has a tong course 
through a productive country, the fer- 
tility of which is increased by the use 
of its waters for the purposes of irri- 
gation ; but above Oocha, Shur, and 
Hempor the stream is frequently dried 
up during the hot months, at which 
season much benefit would accrue to 
the neighbouring lands could it be re- 
plenished, 

The western Kalinuddy rises in 
some ravines to the south-west of 
Kewa, about twenty miles from the 
base of the hills, and passing near to 
Deobar and Muzuffernuggur, falls into 
the Hindan river at Tuli, a village in 
the Beguin Somroo’s dominions. Both 
these rivers flow through rather ele- 
vated tracts in deep beds, so that at 
present their waters are not of much 
uiility for irrigation. To render these 
applicable to this beneficial purpose, 
a native named Aboo, during the reign 
of one of the Mogu! emperors, cone 
structed two large dams across the 
streams near Furrcedpoor, five miles 
below the confluence of the Kati and 
the Hindan, and thence made a cut 
passing Meerut to join the Eastern 
nullab, about four miles to the east 
of that town. According to tradition 
his object was accomplished, but the 
vil in the neighbourhood of the 
bunds secretly undermined and des- 
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troyed them by night, as they over 
flowed their ficlds and injured the 
crops. 

In 1823 it was proposed to renew 
this ancient work, and again unite the 
eastern and western Kalinuddies, 
combining with this object the opening 
of a channel of communication be- 
tween the Juinna and the Ganges, The 
supplying of this extensive tract with 
nioisture for irrigation is of the more 
importance, as the ish government 
is still the chief proprictor of the rent 
of the soil through which the canal 
formerly conducted the waters.— 
(Capt. Hodgson, Se 

Katgoons on Turxny Istrs, 
cluster of smali rocky isles in the 
Kastern seas, surrounded hy shoals 
incumerable, situa€ed between the 
sixth und seventh degrees of south 
latitude, and 115th and 116th of cast 
longitude. 


Ka.ookener,—A town in the Mal 
wa province, the capital of a talook 
in the Birseak division belonging to 
the Solunkees. It stands on u sinal! 
wullah fourtecn miles W.N.\, from 
the town of Birseab—{ Mfalcatm, Se.) 


Kanrez (or Calpi).—A darge and 
populous town in the province of 
‘Ages, formerly the capital of a small 
state, situated on the S.W. bank of 
the Jamina, about forty aniles S.W. 
from Cannpoor ; lat. 269 10 N., ion. 
7° 4VE, The modern town of Kal- 
pee, a | of considerable trade, 
is an entrepdt for the transportation 
of cotton from the south-western ter~ 
titories, und noted for the nranuface 
ture of sugar-candy and paper, In 
former times it stood on the plain re- 
mote from the river: but in conse- 
quence of repeated Maharatta incur- 
sions, the inhabitants removed to its 
present more secure sittation, among 
extensive ravines. There is a email 
fort here, built on a high bank, whi 
completely commands the navigation 
of the Juvina; but although the site 
be naturally strong, the artiGcial de- 
fences are so il! arranged, that an 
enemy can approach undiscovered to 
‘within o fow yards of the castern face, 
where the wail is only fourtecn fect 
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high, supported behind by a thick 
t of earth, 

The Mahomedang penetrated into 
this quarter about A.D. 1203, and ia 
this neighbourhood was fought, in 
1765, the first action between the 
British (ander General Carnac) and 
the Maharattas, The Jatter came to 
the assistance of Shuja ud Dowlah, but 
after a weak resistance were totally 
routed, and compelled to recross the 
Jumna with the utmost precipitation, 
In 1804, anong the dependents on the 
Peshwa's government was Nana Go- 
vind Row of Kalpec, whose valuable 
district of Mahoba in the centre of 
Bundelennd, and had not been con- 
quered by Ali Bahadur. It was never- 
theless seized by Raja Miummot Buhay 
der, as part of his jaidad under the Bri- 
tish, which induced the Kalpce chicfto 
te his,torces with ShumshereBahau- 
pposition to the British, In 
nee of this conduct the fort 
ict of Kaipee, and some other 
Jands on the northern frontier of Bun- 
dcicund, which bad been held by 
Naon Govind Row as tributary of the 
Peshwa, were occupied by the British 
troops; but by a subsequent arrange- 
ment were ill returned to him except 
Kalpec, which along with its district, 
in 1806, he perinancutly ceded to the 
British government, for an adequate 
ciivalent in Bundelcund and elso- 



























where, Travelling distance from 
Lucknow twenty-cight miles; from 
Agra 160; from Benares 289; and 


from Calcutta 699° miles. <ALSS., 
Twenlow, Treaties, Se.) 


Keatsex.— A town in Northern 
Hindostan, the chief mart of ail the 
country lying between the Sutulejeand 
Tonse rivérs, to which merchandize 
is also brought from Gurwal and Bus 
saber; lat. 30°32’ N., lon. 77° 50’ E. 
In 1826 government ordered a scrai 
to be built here, and established a 
proper ferry-boat on the Touse, a hol- 
jow trunk of a tree having previously 
been the substitute—(Birch, $c.) 


Katunca (or Nalapani)—A mie 
itary post fortified by the Gorkhas in 
Northern Hindostan, district of Gur- 
wal, situated on the verge of,a low 
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ridge of hills about two and a half 
miles N.E. from the town of Deyrah, 
the capital of the doon or valley, and 
surrounded on all sides by jungle; 
lat. 30° 29 N., lon, 78° 5’ E., seventy- 
five miles east by north from Serina- 
gur. Elevation above the level of the 
sea 3,286 feet. This was a small 
miserable stone castle occupied by a 
Gorkha garrison, and owes its cele- 
brity entirely to the two bloody re- 
pulses experienced here by the British 
troops in 1814, under General Gilles- 
pic and Colonel Manby; in which 
more men and officers were Jost than 
jn many pitched battles. Since the 
conqueat of the Deyrah Doon, the 
works of Kalunga have been so en- 
tirely razed that it is now difficult to 
trace its site —{ Fullarton, James Fra- 
ser, Hodgson, Herbert, §¢.) 


Kamaxuya.—A cetcbrated temple, 
or rather the remains of one, dedi- 
cated to the goddess Kamakbya, 
which Capt. Wood, of the Bengal 
engineers, places in lat, 26°36’ N., 
lon, 92° 56” E.—(F. Buchanan, §c. ) 


Kamas.—A small town in the is- 
land of Mudura, ten miles distant 
from Bancallan, and directly oppo- 
site to Sourabhayain Java; Jat. 7°10" 
N,, lon. 112° 43° E—( Thorn, &c.) 


Kamrzrt.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, district of Indore, of 
which it was the capital prior to the 
ascendancy of the present Maharatta 
dynesty. In 1820 it contained 300 
houses.—( Malcolm, §.) 


Kastrri.—A town, or rather can- 
tonment, in the province of Gund- 
wana, and immediate vicinity of the 
city of Nagpoor, where a large pro- 
portion of the British subsidiary forces 
are usually stationed. 





Kawacurrry.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 
situated in the midst of a well-culti 
vated country, twenty-seven miles 
N.W. from Calcutta. 


Kananax for the Black pagoda), 
~An ancient village in the province 
of Orissa, situated amidst sand-hills 
on the sea-shore, eighteen miles north 


KANARY ISLES. 


of Juggernauth. Here are the re- 
mains of an ancient temple of the 
sun, call in European charts the 
Black Pagoda. The anti-chamber is 
the only part of the building that 
still exists in good preservation, the 
great tower having been shattered 
and thrown down by lightning, earth- 
quake, or some other extraordinary 
force. A small section, however, 
about 120 feet high, still continues 
erect, which gives the ruin at # dis 
tanee the appearance of a ship under 
sail, It has been long deserted. It 
was built in A.D. 1241, by Raja Nur- 
sing Deo Langora, and is suid to have 
possessed, long ago, a loadstone of 
such size and strength, that it at- 
tracted to the shore all the vesselx 
passing along thacoast. 

The anti-chamber (or jugmohun) 
is constructed of prodigiony blocks 
of stone and massive benms of iron. 
The ground plan is sixty feet of » 
side, and the walls rise to the height 
of sixty feet, and in some parts have 
a thickness of twenty feet. ‘They 
support a curionsly-constructed py- 
ramidical roof, the stones of which 
‘overhang each other until they ap. 
proach near enough to support iron 
beamis laid across, on which rests an 
enormous mass of musonry formin, 
the crowning ornament. The total 
altitude of the building from the floor 
to the suimuit is about 100 feet, The 
architecture of the door, and the 
roof of the passage, a prodigious 
weight of masonry, are supported by 
nine iron beams taid across, nearly 
a foot square, and from twelve to 
eighteen feet long, and the whole 
fabric is held together by iron clamps. 
The interior is filled with large blocks 


-of stone that appear to bave fallen 


from above, and crushed two iron 
beams eight inches square and twen- 
ty-one feet long; indeed the whole 
euifice is one of the most remarkable 
and indescribable to be met with in 
India.—{ Stirling, $e.) 


Kanany letta.—A cluster of small 
islands in the Eastern seas, lying off 
the northern coast of Mysol, about 
the 130th degree of east longitude. 
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They are covered with trees, but un- 
inhabited. Good water may be had 
at the south end of the great Kanary. 
These islands produce a species of 
nut full of oil, and as large as a smal! 
almond.— (Forrest, §.) 


Kanpan.—A frontier town in As- 
sam, situated on the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra, opposite to Goal- 
paca in Bengal ; lat. 26°10’ N., ton. 

0° 40° E. At this place, in 1810, 
there was a custom-house, where du- 
ties were collected on all goods en- 
tering Assam, 


Kancrtane Isrs.—An irregularly 
shaped intand in the Eustern sens, sur 
sounded by a cluster of smaller ones, 
and innumerable shoals, situated be- 
tween the sixth and seventh degrees 
of south latitude, and the 115th and 
116th of east longitude. ‘The length 
of the principal istand may be esti- 
mated at twenty-five miles, by eight 
the average breadth, 


Kanora (Khankara),—An an- 
cient town and district in the Kohis- 
tan or hilly country of the Lahore 
province, and variously named Kote 
Kaungrah and Nagorcote, By Abul 
Fazel in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows :-—“ Nagorcote is a city placed 
on a high mountain with a fort 
named Kangrah. In the vicinity of 
this city, upon a lofty mountain, 
ig a place named Maha Maya, which 
they (the Hindoos) consider as one 
of the works of the divinity, and 
come in pilgrimage to it from great 
distances, It is most wonderful, 
that in order to effect this they 
cut out their tongues, which grow 
agein in the course of two or three 
a and sometimes in a few hours. 
Physicians believe that when the 
tongue is cut out it will grow again ; 
but nothing short of a wairacle can 
effect it ao speedily as in here men- 
tioned.” 

The fortress of Kangra (or Cote 
Kangrah), is situated in lat. 32°15’ 
N,, lon. 76° 6’ E., ninety miles N.E. 
from Amritsir, The town of Kangra 
is an open one, and before the attack 
of the Gorkhas under Ammer Singh, 
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contained 2,000 houses. In the 
neighbourhood stood the famous Hin- 
doo temple above described, which 
was of great celebrity when the Ma- 
homedans firet invaded Hindostan, 
and which retsins a sanctified repu- 
tation. By the Hindoos it is named 
Jwala Mukhi. The emperor Acber 
accomplished the reduction of this 
fort after a siege of a whole year, 
during which time he commanded in 
person, Although most parts of the 
Kangra country are high, the ascents 
from the plains below are not precipi- 
tous, and the summits of the hills 
being level, a large proportion is fit 
for cultivation, and in consequence 
occupied, ‘There is plenty of sugar- 
cane, which is symptomatic of a warm 
climate, and rice is so ubondant as to 
admit of its being transported to La- 
hore; the poor live chiefly on maize, 
None of the original unconverted 
tribes remain; the Jaut is said to be 
the most numerous. 

Kangra was blockaded by the Gork- 
bas under Ammer Singh from 1807 
to 1810, when they were compelled 
to raise the siege by the advance of 
Raja Runjeet Singh, who received 
the best district of Kangra, as a re- 
compense for his assistance, from 
Raja Sunsar Chund, the reigning 
Kangra raja, who in 1420 resided at 
Shahjehanpoor. At that date Gho- 
laum Mahomed, the Rohillah who 
fought against Sir Robert Abercrom- 
bie in 1794, served in the pay of the 
Kangra Ruja.—( Foster, F. Buchanan, 
Sir D. Ockterlony, Moorcroft, $c.) 

Kanxerowty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, thirty miles from 
Odeypoor, At this place there is a 
Take partly natural and partly artif- 
cial, the magnificent dams of which 
are built of a species of marble found 
in the vicinity. 

Kawxaut.—A large and handsome 
town in the province of Delhi, dis- 
trict of Saharunpoor, three miles 
S.S.W. from Hurdwar; lat. 29° 56° 
N,, lon. 78° 8’ E., elevation above the 
level of the sea 1,032 feet. At this 
place many wealthy natives have per~ 
manent residences and gardens, 
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Kanoss (Canyacubja)—A town 
in the province of Agra, of great an- 
tiquity and celebrity, situated west 
of the Ganges, about sixty-five miles 
W.N.W. from Lucknow ; lat. 27° 4’ 
N,, lon, 79° 47’ E. The river Ganges 
is now about two miles distant, but a 
canal has been cut, which makes a 
bend towards Kanoje, and brings the 
sacred stream close to the citadel, 
The town consists at present of one 
street, but for an extent of six miles; 
the mixtnre of smail pieces of brick 
and occasional vestiges of a building, 
point ont the site of the ancient ca- 
pital of Hindostan, Here are the 
tombs of two Mahomnedan saints, and 
there are, besides, the beantiful rui 
of the shrine of Mucdoom, Jchancea, 
and of two venerable mosques. All 
these buildings are of stone, and still 
tolerably entire ; but they are all of 
Mussulman origin, for of the an- 
cient Hindoo city there remains no 
architectural memorial, unlessit bethe 
wills of n small and rude pagoda 
lately roofed in, and the interior 
adorned with ‘two extraordinary 
images of Lakshmi and ama, sur- 
rounded by the Hindeo pantheon in 
miniature, «ug np from among the 
acent rubbish, At a short di: 
nee to the north is a voble serai 
named Mcerun, from its founder, and 
on the opposite side of the road is a 
handsome modern mausoleum, where 
rests the body of this benevolent 
person. 

Kannje in the remote ages of Hin- 
doo antiquity was a place of great re- 
nown, and the capital of a powerful 
empire, that existed at the period of 
the Mahomedan invasion, The name 
yacubja (abbreviated to Kanoje), 
signifying kanya, a damscl, and cubja 
a spinal curve, and refers to a well- 
known story narrated in the Hindoo 
mythological pocms, The ancient 
language of Kanoje appears to have 
formed the ground-work of the mo- 
dern Hindostany, known also by the 
names of Hindi and Hindui. Rajas 
of Kangjo are mentioned by Feriaita 
asearly as A.D. 1008, and it was 
conquered, althongh not permanently 
retained, by Mahmood of Ghizni 



































KANNAGHERRY, 


1018. It has been ong fallen from 
its high estate, and at present the 
ruins of this once magnificent city, 
the quantity of jungle by which it 

surrounded, and the deep intersect 
ing ravines, are only noted as facili~ 
tating the commission of crimes, and 
afterwards furnishing a place of re- 
fuge for the perpetrators. Travelling 
cistance from Agra 217; from Euck- 
now 75; from Delhi 214; and from 
Calcutta 719 miles. — (Colebrooke, 
Fullarton, Lord Valentia, Ranayuna, 
Se.) 


Kaxxacurany (Khanaghiri), ~~ 
A town in the province of Bejapoor, 
nineteen miles N. by W. from Bij 
ur; lat. 15°36’ N., lon, 76°26" 

is a place of considerable note, 
and formerly the capital of a Hindoo 
principality, thongh many of its buihd- 
jugs are now gone to decay, The 
peipal street is remarkably spas 
cious, and traverses the city from 
cast to west. At one extremity is a 
magnificent pagodu dedicated to 
Krishna, enclosed by a square of 
buildings containing cells, and ape 
proached by three entrunces sur- 
mounted by pyramidical gateway: 
he Carnatic style, and in dimen- 
ions much surpassing the sanctuary 
The walis and ceilings are covered 
in many parts with a profusion of 
devices in stucco, representing the 
adventures of Krishna and other 
deities ; and some of them, although 
above a century old, in tolerably good 
preservation, and exccuted with con- 
siderable spirit. There are likewise 
several other temples within the 
walls, now mostly converted into 
dwelling-houses or stables by the Mus- 
sulmaun inhabitants, and the neigh 
bourhood abounds with fragments of 
Hindgo sculpture and monuments, 

Kannagherry is beautifully situated 
in a valley between two wooded 
ridges, and encompassed on two sides 
by the rocky bed of a rivulet, It 
belongs to the Nizam, whose soubah- 
dar resides here. This town and the 
adjacent districts are very inaccu- 
sately laid down in the best maps.— 
(Fullerton, §¢.) 















































KARDEH DOON. 


Kawouna.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, fifteen miles 
N.W. from Huttah; lat, 24° 16' N,, 
Jon. 79° 28’ E. 

Kawxowra.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, principality of Jey- 
poor, eleven miles S.W. From the 
city Of Joypoor. This place is mostly 
built of ‘stone, and contains several 
temples, one of which, dedicated to 
Rama and Seeta, is curiously adorn- 
ed with mythological paintings. — 
(Fullarton, &¢.) 


Kanrux (a border).—The name 
of an ancient district, at present cut 
prehended in the modern provinces 
of Malwa and Gujerat. On the north 
it is bounded by Mewar; on the 
south by Bagur; to the cast it has 
Mundessor, and on the west Bans- 
wara. In’ Jength it is about fifty 
four miles, and in breadth from twelve 
to twenty-six miles, Tt is a fine level 
country, elevated above Bagur, from 
whence there is an ascent. Ail the 
streams run into the Mahy, which 
flows ut a short distance from the 
southern frontier. Its productions 
are the same as the rest of Malwa, 
and the trade principally a transit 
one, fron Malwa, Mewar, and Upper 
Hindostan, to Gujerat, Cattywar, and 
Cuteh, by the Doongurpoor and Lu- 
nawarn passes. The chief town is 
Portaubghur, the residence of a Raj- 

joot prince, to whom the territory 

Jonga, but he also possesses a small 
tract above the ghauts.—{ Malcolm, 
Se) 

Kanum.—A substantial village in 
tho Bussaher district, in Northen Hin- 
dostan, situated on the right bank of 
the Sutuleje, and producing abund- 
ance of excellent grapes; lat. 31° 40° 
N,, lon, 78° 26’E.3 elevation above 
the sea 8,998 feet.-( Hodgson, Her- 
bert, Se.) 

Karin Itz. -A small uninhabit- 
ed island, about twenty-five miles in 
circumference, lying offthe west coast 
of Sumatra, and situated nearly un- 
der the equator, It is also named 
Pulo Kapini, or Ironwood fsland. 


Kamyy Rives. — A river in the 
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south of India, which has its source 
among the ghauts of the Wynoad 
country, and after traversing the 
southern quarter of the Mysore pro- 
vinee, falls into the Cavery, about 
twenty miles below Scringapatam, 


Karaser.—A small town in the 
province of Bejapoor, forty-five miles 
N.E. from Murritch ; lat. 17° 26° N., 
lon, 75° 28 E, In this place there 
are a considerable nunber of Maho- 
medans, who subsist chiefly on alms, 
in astate of sloth and filth, These 
Massulman devotees, although the 
most intolerant on the face of the 
earth, crave and take charity from 
all religions.—( Moor, Sc.) 


Kanan’ 
in the 





eta Is: A small island 
astern scas, situated to the 
8 of Sangir; tat, 3° 7’ N., lon. 
125° 25' E. It is cultivated and in- 
habited. 


Karane Samnoye, — In inland 
town in the island of Java, on the 
road from Buitenzorg to Cheribon, 
and 168 miles travelling distance 
E.S.E. from Batavia; lat, 6° 48" S., 
Ton, 108° 15’ BE. It stands on 8 fine 
river navigable for prows, which runs 
through Indramayo into the sca 
(Thorn, 5 ¢.) 

Kannru Doon (or valley). —A 
tract of country in Northern Hindos- 
tan, situated between the Jamna and 
town of Mahan, and retained by the 
British government after the expul- 
sion of the Gorkhas, principally on 
account of its importance in a mili» 
tary point of view, for it is so pesti- 
lentially unbealthy, that the inhabi- 
tants are compelled to migrate during 
the rainy season. The soil, though 
marshy, is good, and pushed forth 
such fixuriant crops of long, rank, 
seedy grass, that if the cultivators 
retire for a few months, they find on 
their return all traces of their for- 
mer labours overgrown with jungle. 
‘A considerable emolument, however, 
is derived from the admission of cat~ 
tle to pasture. It is understood that 
the Kardeh Doon was formerly well 
peopled and cultivated, and it is pro- 
bable its prescnt insalubrity has been 
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and the consequent growth of jungle, 
In 1815 the total number of houses 
in this valley was 280, and these 
contained only 606 inhabitants, The 
temple at Nahan possesses consider- 
able tracts of land here indeed ; there 
is scarcely m part of the Sirmore ter- 
Titory that has not been rendered 
‘more or less tributary to that sacred 
edifice, — (Public MS, Documents, 
Captain Birch, 5c.) 


Kanicat. (Caricala)—A town in 
the Carnatic, district of Tanjore, eight 
miles south from Tranguebar; lat. 
10° 55’ N., lon, 79° 53° E. In the 
Carnatic wars from 1740 to 1763 it 
was a place of importance and strong- 
ly fortified, and it still occupies a con- 
siderable space along the beach, but 
is entirely stripped of its fortifica- 
tions. Jt has the Karical river and 
another smaller branch of the Cavery 
to the south, The surrounding coun- 
try produces abundance of rice, and 
salt is an article of export from hence. 
—(Orme, Fullerton, $c.) 

Kaninsan.—A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Hyder- 
abad, sixty miles 8. by E. from El- 
lichpoor ; lat. 20° 28 N., lon. 77° 
2y E. 


created by its neglected condition, 


Kansave.—A village north of the 
Himalaya, in the district of Kuna- 
war; lat. 31° 36’ N., lon. 78° 26' E. 
This is the first village proceeding 
from the south, following the course 
of the Sutuleje, where the Tartar 
language and superstitions are found 
to prevail. Here Brahmins, even de- 

mnerate ones, cease to appear, and 
Slama stands forth os the spiritual ine 
structor of the community, the doc- 
trines of Buddha having gained and re~ 
tained the ascendant. Immediately 
behind Karjang rise the Raldang lofty 
peaks, visible from Saharunpoor, and 
designated Cailas by the village 
Lama, They stand in lat. 31° 2Y N., 
Jon, 78° 22’ E., and are elevated 
21,251 feet above the level of the sea. 














geographical division, which compre- 


ended all the high table-land in the 
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south of Indis situated above the 
Ghauts, In modern times, by a 
strange fatality, it has lost its proper 
designation, which has been trans- 
ferred to the adjacent provinces on 
the sea-coast, under the names of 
Carnatic and Canara. In remote 
periods of Hindoo history Karnata 
existed as a powerful empire, which 
comprehended a large portion of the 
south of India; and in the eighth 
century of the Christian ern is ascer- 
tained to have been governed by the 
Bellala Rayas, at which time Bela- 
gami, in Mysore, is said to have been 
the capital, and the Jain the preva- 
lent religion, 

The common Canara or Karnnti- 
ca characters are used by the natives 
of all the countries, from Coimba- 
toor north to Bulky, near Beeder, 
and within the purailels from the 
eastern ghauts to the western. 
This region comprebends the mo- 
dern division of Mysore, Sera, Up- 
per Bednore, Soonda, Goa, Adoni, 
Rachoor, Kurnoul, the Doab of the 
Krishna, and Toombudra, and a con- 
siderable part of the provinces of 
Bejapoor and Beeder, as far es the 
source of the Krishna; the junction 
of three languages, the Telinga, the 
Maharatta and the Karnataca, occurs 
somewhere about the city of Beeder 
in the Deccan, The Haiga Brah- 
mins in Canara, consider the Karna- 
taca as their proper tongue, and all 
accounts or inscriptions on stone, 
whether in the vulgar language or in 
Sanscrit, are written in the Karnate~ 
ca character, which is nearly the 
same with the Andra or old writing 
of Telingana, In a specimen of the 
Lord’x Prayer translated into that 
language, sixteen of the words can 
be traced as being the same with 
those used in the Bengalese, although 
much disguised by difference of ter- 
minstion—{Colonel Mackenzie, F, 
Buchanan, Wilks, Rennell, 
brooke, $c.) 


Kazoo Riven.—A river in the 
province of Gundwana, which rises 
in Kakeir, nod passing Ryepoor, joins 
the Sew, nat far from Simgah. It is 
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navigable during the rains, and as an 
experiment, Colonel Agnew brought 
some supplies that had arrived at 
Simgab, from Calcutta, up this etream 
to Ryepoor.—(Jenkins, §c.) 

Kanovur (Keruli)—A_chiefship 
in the province of Agra, lying south. 
west of Dholpoor and Buarree, und 
north-west of Gohud and the Chum- 
but river, The town stands on the 
Pushperee, a stream with high per- 
pendicular banks, which during the 
rainy season swells toa torrent, and 
on the other side is almost snr- 
rounded by decp ravines, The fort 
is in the centre of the town, and en- 
compussed by a good stone wall with 
bastions. The raja springs from the 
Jadoo tribe, which formerly reigned 
at Biana. The most productive por 
tion of his territory is a narrow val- 
ley, which extends thirty miles to the 
Banass river, and is scarcely a mile 
dvoad ; the total revenues about two 
lacks of rupees per annum. Raja 
Manick Pal died in 1805,and was suc~ 
ceeded by @ boy of thirteen, who, 
in December 1817, put himself under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment, anit was in consequence exo- 
nerated from the tribute which he 
had been accustomed to pay to the 
Peshwa. The town of Karouliis in tat. 
26° 32 N., lon, 76° 45 E., and about 
seventy-five miles S.W. from Agra.— 
(Broughton, Metcalfe, Bishop Heber, 
Se.) 














Kanovuty.—A considerable village 
with a serai, in the province of Agra, 
situated about fifteen miles west from 
the city of Agra, on the road to Fut- 
tehpoor Sikra, 


Kaunanauon ( Kasharabag, the salt 
garden), —A town in Alghanistan, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Indus, seventy-five miles south from 
Peshawer; Int, 33° 4’ N., lon, 71° 
17° EB. At this pluce the Indus is 
contracted by mountains into a deep 
channel, only 350 yards braad. These 
mountains have an abrupt descent to 
the river, and a road is cut along the 
base for above two miles; b 
narrow, and the rock over it so steep, 
thet a loaded camel cannot pass; to 
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obviate which, large packages are car- 
ried past Kerabaugh by water. The 
first part of this pass is actually over- ~ 
hang by the town, built in a curious 
manner slong the face of the hill,every 
street rising above its neighbour. The 
road beyond the town is cut out 
of the solid rock-salt, at the base of 
cliffs of the same substance, which in 
soine places rise more than 100 feet 
above the river. Were it ndt streak- 
ed und tinged with red, this saline 
fossil would resemble crystal. In 
several spots salt springs issue from 
the foot of the rocks, and cover the 
ground with a erust of the most bril- 
fant whiteness. All the earth, more 
especially in the immediate vicinity, 
is almost blood-red, which, with the 
strange and beautiful mass of salt- 
rocks, and the far-travelled Indus 
flowing through the mountains with 
a deep clear stream, presents alto- 

her a most imposing spectacle, 
Near the town are piles of salt in 
inrge blocks, like quarry-stones, lying 
ready for trunspottation to Hindos- 
tan and Khorasan, The plain of 
Karabaugh belongs to the Eesau 
Khail tribe. It is watered by small 
conduits, of about four feet broad 
and as many deep, and is naturale 
ly fertile.—{ Elphinstone, Sc.) 


Kasxt.—One of the twenty-four 
rajabships in Northern Hindostan, 
now comprehended in the Nepaulese 
dominions ; lat. 28° 14’ N., lon, 83° 
50’ E., forty-two milea N.W. from 
Gorkha. Although adjacent to the 
regions covered with perpetual snow, 
the southern parts are said to be 
rather warmer than the valley of 
Nepaul Proper; but the tracts close 
to the snowy peaks were formerly 
(and probably still are) inhabited by 
Bhooteas and some Gurungs. The 
warmer tracts are suld to be occupied 
by Brahmins, Khasiyas, and low 
tribes, exercising the occupations of 
artizans. The chiefs possess some 
copper mines; and besides the capi- 
tal, according to native accounts, there 
is a considerable mart named Pok- 
hara, much frequented by traffickers 
from Nepal, Palps, and Malebum. 
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The modern enpital, named Buttola- 
choor, is situated among the hills on 
the river Seti—(F. Buchanan, §c.) 


Kareuxopn.—A considerable town 
in Malwa, the capital of a pergunnah 
belonging to Dowlet Row Sindia, and 

jossessing @ large and well supplied 

azar ; Int. 23° 95’ N,, ton. 75° 20'E,, 
3,638 feet above the level of the sea, 
—(Maleulu, $c.) 


Karreacam.—A small village in 
Ceylon, district of Lower Ouva, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Parapa 
Oya river, ~ niles from Dondra 
3 Jat. 6° 2:3” N., lon, 82° 32’ E, 
This place derives its celebrity from 
its temple, which formerly attracted 
pilgcims, not only from diferent quar 
ters of Ceylon, but also from remote 

parts of the continent. At present it 
is in 2 state of most rapid decay, and 
will probably soon disappear alto- 
gether.—(Davy, Sc.) 


Kavsonrz.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, pergunnal of Guul- 
na (which belongs to the British go- 
vernment), and fourteen amiles §.W. 
from the town of Gaulna, ‘The sure 
rounding country is fertile; und goor, 
or course sugat, is manulictured in 
the village Malcolm, Sc.) 


Kaunan.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, ten miles from Auggin, 
which in 1820 contained 400 houses, 
and belonged to Sindia, 





Kavnwrr.—A large ruinous vil- 
lage in the province of Agra, princi- 
pality of Bhurtpoor, twenty. 
aniles W.S.W. from the city of Ag 
Tat. 27° 4’'N,, lon. 77° 28" E, This 
place stands on « base of grey granite, 
which protrades itself from the red 
soil and red rock of the neighbour- 
hood. On the top of it is a small 
mosque; and a great majority of the 
inbabitants, although in the midst of 
x Hindoo country, are Mahomedans, 
The houses are of red sand-stone, 
and several of them supported inter- 
nally by many small pillars, and roof- 
ed with large stone slabs, laid from 
‘one pillar to the other, wood being 
scarce and dear, 
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The wells in this country, some of 
which are very deep, are constructed 
by the natives in the following man-~ 
ner. They builda tower of masonry 
of the diameter required, and from 
tweuty to thirty feet high from the 
surface of the ground. This they 
allow to stand a year or more, until 
its masonry is consolidated by time ; 
after which they gradually undermine 
and promote ‘its sinking into the 
sandy soil, which it does without difs 
ficulty, all in w mass, When level 
with the surfice, they raise the wall 
higher, and go on throwing out the 
sand and raising the wall, until they 
have reached the wuter. If they 
adopted the common European me- 
thod of sinking wells, the soil is so 
light, that it would fall in on the 
workers befure they could raise a 
wall from the bottoin; nor without 
the wall could they sink to any con- 
siderable depth, From hence to Pls 
sa, all within the Bhartpoor territo- 
ries, nach good cultivation is seen of 
grain, cotton, and, what in India is 
& sure proof of goud circumstances, 
sugar.—{ Bishop Heber, 5c.) 

Karns (Khien or Kieaans).—In 
the intermediate space between Ben- 
gal, Arracan, and Cassay, iy an ex- 
tensive, woody, and monntainous 
tract, ocenpied by many rade tribes, 
‘Tho most distinguished umong these 
are termed by the Burmese, Kayns ; 
but by themselves, Koloun; and 
iany, after the conquest of Atracan 
by the Burmese, were influenced or 
ed to quit the mountains and 
the low country. The Kayn 
mountains are of considerable extent 
and clevation, stretching from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth degree of 
north latitude, They appear to be one 
of the aboriginal tribes of Ultra 
getic India by various stages of ci 
zution, and scattered, under various 
denominations, over the whole south- 
eastern extremity of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. 

The tribe of Kayns best known are 
those that inhabit the hills that bound 
Arracan to the eastward, their coun- 
try having been marched through by 














KEDARNATH. 


a British detachment, on its way from 
the Irawady river to Amherst hare 
Dour, in Arracan. Of these some 
reside in fixed habitations, while 
others are migratory and unsettled. 
The cultivators are quiet and inoffen- 
sive; the mountaineers savage and 
predatory. The first pay taxes, and 
are liable to serve in the Burnrese 
armies; the last live in the jungles, 
and reject all intercouse with civilized 
mau, They have » tradition that 
their ancestors possessed Ava, until 
driven to the wilds and mountains of 
Ava, Siam, Cochin-China, and China, 
by a horde of Tartars from the north. 
In fact, they appear to belong to the 
same aborigioul race as the 
Kookies, Cossealis, & 
pons are a spear, axe, cross-bow, and 
poisoned arrows, Their chief articles 
of traffic are iron ore, honey, dried 
fish, and a species of cloth which their 
females fubricate from wild silk and 
wild cotton, Their dialect is said 
to be peculiar, 

As may be supposed, their notions 
of religion are very rude. They do 
not appear to have any idea of @ 
Supretie Being, bat have many gros- 
ser objects of adoration, more expe. 
ciully a thick bushy tree, under whieh 
they sacrifice pigs and oxen; they 
also worship the thunderbolt stone, 
which they dig for where lightning 
Has stcuck, and when found, preserve 
it uso talisman. ‘Lhe Passinc, who 
acts the part of priest, soot! 
prophet, conjuror, and doctor, is the 
dost influential person in the com 
munity. They p 
doctrine of transi 
fice and cut their cattle without con 
punction or remorse of couseience. 
When a Kayn dies the event is con- 
sidered joytul (too wise to be true), 
and celebrated with eating, de 
and dancing. The rich, when de 
ure burned, and their ashes carried 
in baskets to the great mountain Ke- 
oungnatyne, in the Arrucan range, 
which sanctuary the Birmans h: 
never invaded, The females of this 
tribe have their faces tattoocd all 
over in lines, mostly describing seg- 
ments of circles, which give them a 
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most hideous appearance.—(T'rant, 
Symes, F. Buchanan, §'c..) 


Kavunwun.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, pergunnah of 
Budnawur, which in 2820 contained 
200 houses, and belonged to the prin- 
cipality of Dhar; lat. 22° 52’N,, lon. 
75° 26’ E. 

Kavscote.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which formerly con 
tained 2,000 houses ; but in 1820 that 
number was reduced to seventy-fiv 
In the neighbourhood iron ore, yield- 
ing about twenty-five por cent. of me- 
tal, is abundant.—(Mfaleulm, Se.) 


Kaurrey.—A town in the province 

of Ajmeer, seventy-six miles north 
from the city of Jeypoor ; lat, 27° 50° 
N., lon. 75° 34’ E. 
Krawep.-A town belonging to 
india, in the province of Ajmeer, 
situated in a valley, watered by a fine 
streant; five miles S.E, from Ram- 
poora.—(Maleatn, §¢.) 

Kevan Kanta—A peak of the 
mountain ridge in Northern Hindos- 
tan, that separates the Tonse ant 
Junna rivers, clevated 12,689 fect 
above the level of the seas lat, 31° 
VN, lon, 78° 9 E, 

Kupauxasu (Kedara natha)—A 
Hindoo temple among the Himalaya 
mountains, sixty-one iniles N.E. from 
Serinagur ; 30° 53° N., ton, 79° 
1s’ KE, ‘This place lies about fifteen 
aniles direct distance to the WNW, 
of Bhadrinath ; but the intermediate 
hitls are inaceessible from snow, so 
that travellers are obliged to take a 
irenitons route by the way of Josi~ 
By the time the journey to 

i is completed, Bhadrinoth 
ready to reccive visitors, who hay- 
il their devotions, return by 
the-way of the Nanda and Carna 
Prayagas, and thus conelude the 
grand circle of pilgrimage. ‘The sa- 
ered object of worship here is a mis- 
shapen mass of black rock, suppos- 
ed to resemble the hind quarters of 
a butfiloe, regardiug which a most 
absurd legend is narrated by the offi- 
ciating priests. The sins of the flesh 
may also be espiated by self-sacrifice. 
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In effecting this, the devotee is con- 
ducted to the gorge of a snowy de- 
file, where they quit him, leaving in- 
struetions to proceed forward untit 
he reaches a tremendous precipice, 
over which he is directed to leap. 
When Capt. Webb visited Kedarnath 
in 1818, he found there three females, 
who, quite recently, had the despe- 
rate resolution to go in search of the 

recipice, but in vain; indeed ity ex- 
istence is probably a mere fable. One 
of them died immediately on her re- 
turn; another was likely to survive, 
but with the loss of both hands and 
one foot ; the extremities of the third 
were in such a state of mortification, 
that a speedy death was all she contd 
wish for. 

Aghora is a name of the deity Siva, 
and the Aghora Panties are n kind 
of mendicants, suspected of many 
atrange practices, and amongst oth 
of cannibalism. According to 
doo notions, when these devotces set 
out on this northern expedition, they 
first receive an incantation (named 
Aghiora mantra) from their spiritual 

mide, to enable them to reach Ke- 
Garnath, Here they are supplied with 
# second incantation, which assista 
them to reach a temple, sixteen miles 
beyond Kedurnath, where they re- 
ceive a third, of such potency, that 
they are enabled to brave the frost 
and precipices, and reach Cailusa, the 
residence of their deity.—(Webb, Ra- 
per, Ward, 8c.) 


Krpcrars (Kijari).—A village and 
bazar in the province of Bengal, sita- 
ated at the mouth of the Hooghly 
river, which here expands to a breadth 
of almost nine miles across; lat. 21° 
55’ N., ton, 88° 16’ E. This is a 
much healthier station than Diamond 
Harbour, and ships of war, unless 
compelled by strong reasons, should 
never go higher up the river. A na- 
val officer, on the part of government, 
resides here, who makes daily reports 
of the ships that arrive and sail, and 
1a light-house has been erected a few 
miles further down. During the rainy 
season ships are sometimes detained 
here a long time by the freshes of the 
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river, On shore the country isa low, 
swampy, salt morass, and particularly 
deadly to European constitutions. 
Many tropical fruits and other re 
freshments are to be procured here, 


Kenu.—The name of a district in 
the island of Java, containing 826 
square miles, and according to a cen- 
sus taken in 1815 by the British go- 
verpment, 197,310 inhabitants, of 
whem 1,139 were Chinese, 


Keexas Istx.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, about twenty miles 
in circumference, lying off the wes- 
tern extremity of Ceram; lat.3° 15'S, 
lon, 127° 55’ E. ‘This island is inha- 
bited, and well planted with cocoae 
nut and plantain trees. 


Kreaxoon.—A considerable vile 
lage, with a Lindoo temple of respec 
table appearance, in the Carnatic 
Province, district of ‘Trichinopoly, 
and about eighteen miles S. by. E. 
from the fortress of Trichinopoly.— 
(Pullartun, §c.) 


Kecamary—A town belonging to 
Sindia in the province of Malwa, 
pergunnah of Narghur; fat.24°6'N., 
jon, 75° 20’ E,, seven miles N.N.W. 
from Scetamow. In 1820 it contain- 
ed 500 houses, 


Krenroy.—A town in Bengal, the 
seat of a commercial residency, 
which in 1814 contained 10,525 ine 
habitants ; lat, 22° 40/N., lon. 87° 44" 
E., fifty miles W.N.W, from Cal- 
cutta. The ancient kingdom of 
Orissa formerly comprehended Keer- 
poy end the adjacent country west 
of the Hooghly, 








Kerzax.—A town in the province 
of AHahabad, fifteen miles north from 
Jeitpoor ; lat, 25° 31’ N., lon. 79° 
30°E. 


Kerrine Jsus.—An island in the 
Eastern seas abont forty-five miles in 
circumference, separated from the 
south-eastern extremity of the island 
of Ceram by a narrow strait; tat, 3° 
50’ S., lon. 130° E. 


Kerrrpany.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Maiwa belonging to the Bri- 


tish government, situated on the 
north bank of the Nerbudda, thirteen 
miles west of Sacur, At this place 
there is a ghaut of easy descent, 
fordable in December. 


Kexat ( Killat, the fortress).—-The 

eepital of Baloochistan, and residence 
of its sovereign ; lat 29° 8’ N., lon. 
65° 50’ EB. This place stands on an 
elevated site on the western side of 
a well cultivated valley, the greater 
part of which is laid out in gardens. 
The town has the form of an oblong 
square, three sides of which are en- 
compassed by @ mud wall eighteen 
feet high, flanked at intervals of 250 
paces hy bastions, which, like the 
wall, are pierced with loop-holes for 
matchlocks; but there are no cannon, 
and the worka generally are in a 
ruinous condition, The defence on 
the fourth side is effected by cutting 
off perpendicularly the western face 
of the hill, on which eminence stands 
the khan’s palace, In 1810 the num- 
ber of houses within the walls ex- 
ceeded 2,500, and in the suburbs 
there were about half that number, 
‘fhuilt of half-burned bricks on wooden 
frames; the upper stories reaching 
almost across the streets. The in- 
habitants consist of Baloochies (or 
Brahooecs) Hindoos, Afghans, and 
Dehwars. The Hindoos are prin- 
cially mercantile speculators from 
Mooltan and Shekarpoor, who oc- 
cupy above 400 of the best houses, 
and are not only tolerated in their 
teligion, but also allowed to levy a 
duty on goods entering the city for 
the support of their pagoda. They 
do not, however, venture to bring 
their wives and families to Kelat, 
their usual practice being to visit 
their native place once in four or five 
years. These degenerate votaries of 
Brahma eat every kind of flesh-meat 
except beef, drink water out of a 
Jeathern bag, and wear Bokhara-skin 
caps, all flagrant breaches of the 
faith they profess, Their dislect is 
the Punjabee, in which character 
their accounts are kept. 

The city of Kelat is at present, and 
has been for many generations, the 
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capital of the adjacent districts and 
provinces, although subjected to a 
most rigorous winter, when the 
snow lies, even in the vallies, from 
the end of November to the begin- 
ning of February. Its total elevation 
above the level of the sea has been 
roughly estimated at 5,000 feet, but 
this probably exceeds the reality, 
Rice, and other vegetable productions 
that require a warm climate, cannot 
be raised here, and wheat and barley 
do not ripen so soon as in Britain, 
The gardens round Kelat, mostly 
planted by Nassir Khan, produce a 
great variety of fruit, among which 
may be enumerated apricots, peaches, 
grapes of different kinds, almonds, 
pistachio-nuts, apples of many sorts, 
pears, plums, currants, cherries, 
quinces, figs, pomegranates, mulber- 
ries, plantains, melons, and guavas, 
(Pottinger, Christie, §c.) 


Kertassin.—A_ village on the 
island of Sumatra, situated on the 
banks of the Bulu China river, and 
thus named from the abundance of 
coco-nuts, 


Kerzyyriircorra—-A town in 
the Carnatic province, district of 
Tanjore, twenty miles south from 
the town of Tanjore ; lat, 20° 17'N,, 
lon. 79° 12’ E. 


Kestamancatom (Killa Manga- 
lam, the prosperous fort).—A email 
town in the district ceded by the 
Mysore government, and annexed to 
the Barramahal; Jat. 12° 35’ N,, lon. 
78° 5 E. 


Ketroony (Kelapuri)—A town 
in the province of Dethi, district of 
Bareily, about forty-five miles N. by 
E. from the city of Barcily ; lat, 28° 
58” N,, lon. 79° 35’ E. 


Ken River (or Cane).—Ariver of 
Buadleeund which rises in lat.23°53f 
N., lon, 80° 8’ E. from a range of hills 
near the Mohar river, and proceeds 
with a northerly course, until it falls 
into the Jumna at Chelatara, after a 
course of 230 miles, It is too rocky 
to be rendered navigable, but con- 
tains fine fish and beautiful pebbles. 
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Major Rennell thinks this is the 
Cainas or Cane of Pliny; in moderna 
maps, the name is writtcs Cane and 
Keane.—(Capt. Frauktia, $c.) 
Kenneni.—A_ collection of re- 
markable caverns excavated in the 
island of Salsette, one of which was 
fitted up by the Portuguese for a 
church,and they consequently thought 
it their duty to deface all the most 
Pagan-looking sculptures. At pre- 
sent the fine tenk ribs for supporting 
the roof are almost gone, and the 
Portico is not so clegant as that of 
Carli. On the sities are two gigantic 
figures, each twenty-five fect high, 
standing erect with their hands close 
to their bodies, which resemble the 
fignres of Buddha seen in C 
On each side of the great cave are 
sinaller ones, apparently unfinished, 
and in the rock above are numerous 
cells, reservoirs, and other exc: 
tions tier over tier. The excavations 
here resemble those of Carli and 
some at Elora, and present the most 
perfect specimens of a genuine Bud- 
dhist temple, college, and monastery 
to be found in India. On one of the 
pillars of the portico of the great 
cave here is an inscription, in a cha- 
racter different both from the Nagari 
and the popular ranning-hand, which 
the Brahmins have never becn able 
to decypher. There are other caves 
like those of Kenneri on Salsette, at 
Monpezier and Ambowlee, but smaller 
and less interesting, — { Fullarton, 
Erskine, Bishop Heber, $c.) 


Keonraut. (or Kyonthat).—A 
small chiefship in Northern Hindos- 
tan, one of the Barra Thakooria, or 
twelve lordships, situated between 
the Sutuleje and Janma rivers, and 
extending along the first. It con- 
taing the fortresses of Subathoo, 
Panta, Jarahe, Gurjurree, and Hin- 
door, all of which, except the first, 
were dismantled by the Gorkhas. 
After the expulsion of that tribe by 
the British in 1814, this territory 
was made over to the Seik Raja of 
Pattiallah for a certain sum. In 1815 
the total revenue was estimated at 
40,000 rupees per annum. Here, as 
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‘in most parts between theSutuleje and 
Jumna, it is usual for the husband to 
purchase his wife from her parents, 
the cost heing from ten to twenty 
rupees. The’ difficulty of raising 
this paltry sum is said to be such, 
that it is usual for the brothers of a 
family to club together for the pur- 
chase of a femate, who becomes the 
wife of all: bat we are not informed, 
what becomes of the surplus females, 
for polygamy, except with the very 
richest chiefs, is too expcusive to be 
practised.—{Lieut. Ross, Jas, Frazer, 
Se.) 

Kencaroor.—A town in the pro- 


vince of Allahabad, ten miles N.E. 
from Teary ; lat. 24° BU’ N,, lon. 78? 
vE 








Kxarr.—A village in the province 
of Delhi, formerly fortified with a 
giurry, sixteen miles N.E, from Sa- 
harunpoor; Int, 30° 3° N., lon. 77° 
AVE. 





Krroon.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, district of Darwar, 
which in 1820 contained 568 houses 
and 3,110 persons—( Marshall, §¢.) 


Kersr.—A town in the province 
of Mooltan, which in 1809 belonged 
to Meer Thara, one of the chiefs of 
Sinde. It was then said to be as 
large as Coruchie, and situated on an 
island formed by the Indus. 


Kevter.—A fort and village in 
the province of Allahabad, division 
of Rewah, about seventy miles $. by 
W. from the city of Allahabad. The 
castle here is a stone building, most 
pictureaquely situated on the margin 
of a tremendous chasm, formed by 
the cataract of the Mabana. On an 
insular point of rock that separates 
the stream of the Mabana into two 
channels, and projects over the abyss 
below, there i old Hindoo tem- 
pls, near to which are some small 
ermitages, the haunts of gossains. 
This, like the Rewoh cataract, is re 
markable for the numerous flights of 
wild pigeons, which are seen con- 
tiavally Aying about in front of the 
descending torrent, and seemingly 
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delighted with the cooluess of the 
spray.—(Fullarton, §c.) 


Kers Istzs.—Three isles in the 
Eastern seas, of considerable extent, 
situated about the 133d degree of 
eastern longitude and between the 
fifth and sixth degrees of northern 
latitude. They we named Key Wa- 
tela, litle and great Key islands, but 
respecting them nothing is known 
beyond thicir geographical situation. 


Kexwpurs Riven (or Khyndo- 
wain)mA river of Ava, which has 
its source in the Assam mountains 
to the south of the Brahinaputra, 
from whence it ows almost due 
south. (passing to the east of Muni- 
peer) until it joins the Irawady n 

ly opposite to 

out any imposing effect. In the 
‘upper part of its course it is named 
the Ningti, Both rivers in the dry 
season are here confined within nar- 
row beds, and the tongne of fand 
which separates them is low. and 
#0 covered with reeds, that it may 
be casily mistaken for an island, and 
consequently the smaller river for a 
branch of the larger. On the 16th 
December 1825, when passed by the 
British embassy, the Keynduem ap- 
peared but a petty stream, not exe 
cceding 200 yards in breadth ; indeed, 
the Irawady had diminished to a 
breadth of one-quarter of a mile; 
but after their union they again ex- 
pand to three-fourths of annie. The 
fall of this river between September 
and the above date‘appeared to have 
been at least twenty feet.—Craw- 


furd, &¢.) 


Keyzonr.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, eleven miles east by south 
from Kotah; fat. 25° 1V N., lon, 75° 
a4 














Krvena,—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, forty-five miles S.E, from 
the city of Ajmeer ; lat. 26° I” N., lon. 
74°58’ EL 


Kuacut.— Formerly one of the 
twenty-four rajaships in Nort 

Hindostan, but now subject to the 
Nepaulese. The town of Khachi 
stands upon a hill plentifnily supplied 


with water, in lat. 28° 4’ N., lon, 82° 
50'E., 100 miles west from Gorkha, 
It is said to contain 300 houses, 
mostly thatched, besides the chief's 
house which is built of brick.--(F. 
Buchanan, §¢.) 


Kuarxa Tempter. — A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, situated on the 
north side of the Cali river ; Int. 29% 
40’ N., lon. 80° B. 


Krasri--A small country of Ine 
dia beyond the Ganges adjacent to 
Assam, situated due south of Jor- 
haut and bounded on the south by the 
Munipoor territorics. It is described 
as 4 plain country much overgrown 
with jungle, which about 1798 was 
treacherously snbjected by the Bura 
Gohuing or regent of Assam, The 
Kbamti tribe are said to have origi- 
from the Bor Khamti country, 
which lies on the northern side of the 
high snowy hills of Brahwacoond.— 
CE, Buchanan, Liewt, Neufville, §¢.) 


A subdivision of the 
Bejapoor province, bounded on the 
cast by the Putwurduns’ talook of 
Angol (the conspicuous hill fort of 
Yeloorghur standing near the boun- 
dary), to the west by Kalanudeo, and 
separated by a very mountainous 
ridge from the Portuguese territory, 
here distinguished by the name of 
Bardesx. Its meun length is twenty- 
eight, and average breadth twenty-two 
miles, including the little tributary 
state of Jambootce, and a series of 
villages attached to the hill fort of 
Bheemghur; total area about 500 
square miles. It is watered by the 
brooks that contribute to the forma- 
tion of the Malpurba, which is a 
shallow stream in the dry season, but 
never wholly without water, The in~ 
habitants consider themselves Maha- 
rattas, and speak that language. 

This petty. zillah includes every 
variety of surfiee, many portions of 
which are romantically beautiful. 
Near the centre as an instance of com- 
plete inaccessibility stands the hill- 
fort of Bhcemghur. The rock on 
which it is built is very lofty, and on 
two sides almost precipitous, and 
heing surrounded by a double line of 
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abrupt hills, can only be approached 
through a rugged succession of ascents 
and descents, almost every step 

from one rock to another. Throug! 
the wilder part of this small division, 
amounting to three-fourths of it, ver- 
dure never entirely desertsthescenery, 
there being always abundance of ever- 
green bushes to relieve the eye. 

Excessive moisture ia the leading 
characteristic of the ate; but 
after the rains are over the sky be- 
comes serene, and the sun’s rays in- 
tensely hot, which added to the ex- 
halstions from the woods and rank 
grass that cover almosteleven-twelfths 
of the whole, gencrates intermittent 
fever, and renders the tract otherwise 
hostile to longevity. In 1820, the 
British portion of this zillah contained 
one market town and seventy-four 
villages; twelve more subsisted the 
garrison of Bheemghur; seventeen 
compose the jaghire of the dessye of 
Jambootee (a British tributary), and 
about eighteen more have been alie- 
nated to zemindars and religious es- 
tablishments. At the above date the 
town of Khanapoor contained 514 
houses inhabited by 2,648 persons, 
The total of all descriptions in the 
district amounted then to 21,658 per- 
sons, but it is evidently capable of 
supporting a much larger popula- 
tion. 

Nearly three-fourths of the village 
inhabitants are cultivating Maborattas. 
There are also ebout fifty families of 
PortugueseChristians, mostly residing 
in the town of Khanapoor, either as 
amall cultivators or distillers of spirits, 
aud are an exceedingly poor sunken 
race. Indeed the inhabitants generally 
as animals, sre an inferior race, low 
in stature, contracted in growth, dui} 
in intellect. The village sites seem 
chosen for concealment. A horse- 
shoe bend of the river, with rocky 
banks and a stony ford’ screened by 
treea; the end of a sinuous valley, 
whose turds double almost back on 
ive be pale the centre of a confused 

eap of granitic rocks, are the spots 

selected, all implying a desire of shel- 
ter from the aggressions of roving 
pillagers.—( Marshall, &e.) 














KHAO KASOON. 


Kuanness, Province of.—See Can- 
DEISH. 


Kuaxnaiat.—A group of small 
hills in the province of Orissa, five 
miles west of Bhobaneser, which con- 
tain many caves, figures, and other 
objects of religious curiosity. The 
summit of the highest rock is crowned 
with a neat stone temple, of modern 
construction, dedicated to Parswa- 
nath, avd all around images of the 
Nirvanas, or naked figures worshipped 
by the Jain sect, are strewed. Ono 
terrace behind are numbertess antique 
looking stone pillars, or temples in 
miniature, having on each of the four 
sides a naked Jain deity rudely sculp- 
tu 

This place is still frequented by the 
Jain merchants of Cuttack, who as- 
semble and hold a festival here once 
a year. On the neighbouring hills the 
ruins of the palace of the famous 
Raja Lalat Indra Kesari are still to be 
seen, and on the brow of a cavern 
inscriptions have been discovered, in 
the exact character as that on the 
pillar at Delhi, which has not yet been 
decyphered. "The most remarkable 
circumstances attending these inscrip- 
tions are the close resemblance some 
of the letters to those of the 
Greek alphabet, and their being found 
on sundry ancient inonurments re- 
motely scattered over different parts 
of Hindostan, as on the Delhi pills 
the column at Allahabad, Sarun in 
Bahar, Elephanta, and Ellora,.—( Stir» 
Hing, &c.) : 


Kua A town in the Nepau- 
lese dominions, fifty miles east by 
north from Catmandoo; Ist. 27° 50’ 
N,, lon. 85° 46’ E, 

















Knao Kasoon (Khao, 4 moun- 
tain).~-A mountain of considerable 
elevation, situated on the road be- 
tween Bangnerom on the west coast 
of the gulf of Siam, and Mergui on 
the bay of Bengal. At a short dies 
tance beyond thie a cluster of tama- 
rind trees are said to mark the former 
boundary between the Burmese and 
Siamese possessions.—(Capt, Burney, 
Mr. Harris, $c.) . 


KHEJRA. ' 


Kuascunck.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, sixty miles N.E. from 
the city of Agra; lat. 27°50°N,, lon. 
76° 32° 





Kuatane.—A district in Northern 
Hindostan, situated to the north of 
the Lama Dangra mountains, subj 
to the Nepaulese, and under the juris- 
diction of a governor sent from Cat- 
mandov, who ruies an extensive and 
mountainous region, bounded by the 
Arun on the east, on the west by the 
Tamba Cosi, which separates it from 
the territory of Bhatgong, one of the 
three principalities into which Nepaul 
Proper was once subdivided. ‘Towards 
the south it descends to the Kamal, 
which in part separates it from Muck- 
wanpoor, and it comprchends a por- 
tion of the country inhabited by the 
Kirauts. In proportion to the lati- 
tude and elevation, the climate, sur- 
face, and vegetable productions will be 
found described under the u 
head of Nepaul. The principal fortsor 
stations are Hidang, where the gover- 
nor resides; Chaudandi, where the 
rajas formerly lived; Rawah, a large 
town with a fort near the junction of 
the San Cosi and Doodh Cosi rivers; 
Chariyaghurry on the Kamel; and 
Haticya at the junction of the San 
Cosi and Arun rivers. At the temple 
of Kalesi, where the two Cosis unite, 
there is in February a very great fair. 

With Tibet there are said to be 
two routes of communication. On 
the Doodh Cosi is Lamja, to which 
the Tibetians come at all seasons, 
and the place itself is inhabited by in- 
dividuals of that nation. The other 
route to Tibet from Khatang is to- 
wards Dudh Kunda, a place in Tibet 
where there is a great annual fair, 
The commerce by the Tamba Cosi 
goes by Phala, a gola or custom-house 
inthe former t of Bhatgong, 
According to native information the 
toads from the San Cosi are difficult, 
but for the most pa practicable on 
horses; from Chaltra to Nepaul the 
road is rather better, but in many 
places the rider must dismount. After 
passing the falls of the Cosi at Chat- 
tra the San Cosi is navigable in canoes 
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to the junction of the Risu, where it 
turns to the north, The Arun is said 
to be navigable to Hidang, which ap- 
pears improbable, when the moun- 
tainous country it penetrates is con- 
sidered. 

According to the same authorities 
the chief Aaa in Khatang is Datka 
on the Tamba Cosi, situated in a 
plain extending to Puchighaut on both 
sides of the Tamba Cosi and about e 
mile in width, Dalka is described as 
a town resembling Timmi in the Ne- 
paut valley (which may contain about 
4,000 people), is built of brick, and 
chiefly inhabited by Newass. "The 
Jand revenue of Khatang in 1909, was 
only estimated at 15,000 rupees.—=(F, 
Buchanan, $e.) 


Kueauxreo.—A harbour on the 
Arracan coast, situated at the north 
end of the island of Ramree, and 
described as large enovgh to contain 
the whole navy of Great Britain. 
The anchorage is from fifteen to eigh- 
teen fathoms, and being land-locked. 
on three sides, the west, east, and 
south, is completely secured against 
the violence of the south-west mon- 
soon. Kheauk signifies a stone, and 
feo, white. 


Kuern,—A commercial town in the 
province of Bejapoor, situated on 
the northern branch of the Anjenweel 
river, thirty miles S.E. from Fort 
Victoria; lat.17° 41’N., lon, 73°34’ E, 


Kuzin.—A town in the province 
of Candeish, which in 1816 belonged 
to the Peshwa. Lat. 20°59’ N,, lon. 
74° 42 E., 104 miles E.S.E, from 
Surat, Goor, or contse sugar, is ma- 
nufactured here.—{ Sutherland, §c.) 


Kaprntan.—This district occupies 
the western extremity of the Gund- 
wana province, and consists. princi 
pally of several ranges of hills with 
vallies intervening, through which 
flow various small streams, but the 
country has as yet been but little ex- 
plored. The rajas of Gundwana are 
said to have formerly reigned at 
Kheirlah near Baitocl, 


Kussaa.—A town in the province 
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of Malwa, pergunnah of Birseah, five 
miles north from the town of Bir 
seah; lat, 23°45'°N,, lon. 77° 32 E. 
Jn 1820 it belonsed to the raja of 
Dhar. 


Kurxzassa—A large walled town 
in the province of Malwa, with a 
fort or ghurry adjoining, thirty-seven 
miles E, by N.from Seronge; lat. 24° 
14’N,, lon, 78° 25’ E. 


Kurnoo (or Kiroug)—A station 
situated at onc of the principal passes 
throngh the inalaya uiountains, 
where the boundaries are so uncer- 
tain, that it may either be assigned to 
Tibet or Hindostan ; lat. 28° 22" N., 
lon. 85°23 E,, filty-two miles N.NLE. 
from Catuandoo. 

‘This was once a large place, but 
is now inconsiderable, having been 
Jaid waste prior to A.D. 1790 by the 
Cala Soogpa Tartars, who eccupy the 
country north of Joongale, and who 
for some time possessed themselves 
of Lassa. From Kheroo there are 
not any snowy mountains to be seen 
in the northern quarter; but such are 
visible in the south, west, and south. 
easicrn quarters. In 1816 this place 
was the residence of some Chinese 
authorities of rank, where a consi 
derable body of troops, detached in 
advance from the main body (then 
supposed to be at Teshoo Joomboo} 
had arrived and were quartered.— 
(Kirkpatrick, Gardner, §.) 

Kurynatoo.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, seventy miles north 
from the city of Ahmedabad ; lat. 23° 
59’N., lon. 72°35 E. 

Kmprranap.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty-three iniles N, 
by E. from Saharunpoor ; lat, 40° 18” 

4. lon, 77° 2 EE. 

Knopacuxer.--A town and spa- 
cious serai in the province of Agra, 
district of Furruckabad, situated on 
the Jefe bank of the Cali Nuddy, 
thirteen miles S. by E. from the town 
of Furruckabad. 


Knoonvan (Khurda}.— A small 
principwlity in the province of Orissa, 
district of Cuttack, the capital of 


























KHGORDAH, 


which, Khoordahghur, stands about 
twenty mites S.W. of Cuttack, and 
fitecn west of Piply. It is enclosed 
by depth of impervious forest to 
the extent of many miles, carefully 
trained to grow in a close matting of 
the most thorny thickets, the only 
avenues to the interior being throug 
defiles strongly fortified The prine 
cipal entrance in 1804 was from the 
eastward, communicating with the 
Piply coad, which was also strengths 
ened after the native fashion ; and 
there were two other accessible en- 
trauces, one from the nor:h-west, 
and the other from the west. South 
of the Mahanuddy, in the Kkoordab 
country, a few isolated hills of white 
and variegated sandstone occur, 
curiously interspersed with granite. 
The Khoordah raja is hereditary bigh 
priest of Juggernauth, and keeper of 
the idu!"s wardrobe. 

Soon after the conquest of Cut- 
tack this pergunnah became remark- 
able for its hostility to the British 
government, and at length became so 
refractory, that it becnme necessary 
to seenre the person of the raja, Muc- 
kund Deo, then eighteen years of 
age. To effect this, in 1804 three 
separate attacks were made on Khoor~ 
dahghur, which by a series of well- 
concerted operations was at length 
captured, but the raja had eseaped. 
A short time afterwards, however, 
he voluntarily came in and surrender- 
ed himsclf, and was in consequence 
restored to his functions in the tem- 
ple; but the management of his ze~ 
mindary was for the time retained, 
a large comniission being allowed 
him from the procecds, In this state 
matters continued until 1817, in 
which year the lower classes and 
pykes, or Jocal militia, stimulated, as 
‘was supposed, by Juggoo Bundoo, 
the roja’s dewan, rose unexpectedly 
in rebellion, and’ being protected by 
their jungles, kept the district in 
commotion for almost two years. In 
this emergency it became necessary 
to secure the persons of the Khoor- 
dah raja and his son, which was nce 
cordingly done, and they arrived at 
Cut on the 21th June 1817. 
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Sovercign authority has always been 
vested in the Khoordah rajas, who, 
down to the present day, are the sole 
fountain of honour in Cuttack, where 
all deeds in the Ooria language bear 
the date of the ank, or ascension of 
the reigning prince of that house, 
and are prefaced with a recital of his 
titles, which are precisely those of 
the great raja Anang Bheem Deo, a 
monarch of Orissa in the twelth cen- 
tury. The rajas resided first at Pi- 
ply, afterwards at Rathipoor, and 
finally built their fort and palace in 
8 difficult part of Khoordah, where 
they were discovered by the British 
i Since their rebellion in 
1804 the Khoordah rajas have only 
been officially acknowleded as private 
landholders, their territories being 
managed by British collectors; but 
he is allowed an ample pension, and 
is chief in authority over the holy 
temple of Juggernanth. (J. B. Blunt, 
Stirling, Public ATS, Documents, §¢.) 


Kuoostarsnun (Khush-hal-ghar). 
—A mud-fort with double “walls, 
round bastions, and a ditch, in the 

rovince of Agra, worth-west of the 
Ghhutubuly sixtyente miles Si. from 
Jeypoor; lat, 26°32 N., ton, 76° 27° 
E, 











Kuoosucur,—A fortress in the 
province of Bejapoor, which was 
ceded to the British in 1837 along 
with Darwar, but was then bel by 
the adherents of Trimbuckjee Dain- 
glia. 





Kavyvapan.—A_ fortress in the 
Gujerat peninsula, division of Catty- 
war, which surrendered in 1809 to 
the detachment under Colonel Wal- 
ker, on which occasion the garrison 
congratulated thentselves that huving 
him for their destroyer, they would 
thereby attain parndise.—{ Public MS. 
Documents, Walker, §c:) 


Knunracuavr—A name for the 
principality of Bijnec, which see. 





Kxox.—A_ town in the province 
of Delhi, fifteen miles N.E. from 
Sirhind; lat. 30° 44° N., lon. 76° 
30° E, . 
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Kuynasap,—A_ district in the 
northern quarter of the Oude pro- 
vince, within the king’s territories, 
and situated principally between the 
twenty-deventh and twenty-eighth de- 
grees of north latitude. ‘This district 
is naturally fertile, and amply suppfied 
with inoisture ftom many stecams 
flowing south-west from the moun- 
tains; but its general condition is 
very inferior to that of the adjacent 
territories under the British govern- 
ment. ‘The principal crops ore barley, 
wheat, tobacco, and sinall peas. The 
soil is of a light sandy nature, ensily 
pulverized, and during the dry mon- 
soon ascends with the wind in clouds 
of dust, while in the cold season the 
crops are frequently injured by the 
severity of the frost. There are 
some fields of sugar-canc; but this 
species of cultivation, which requires 
a steady and just political government 
to ensure tothe peasant the fruits 
of his labour, is very ill conducted. 
The principal rivers are the Ganges, 
Goomty, and Goggra; the chief 
towns, Khyrabad, Shuhabad, and 
Narangabad—( Tennant, Sc.) 


Kuynanap.—The capital and deno= 
minator of the above district, situated 
in the province of Oude; lat. 27° 30° 
N,, lon. 30° 40° E. 


Kuvranan.—A large village in the 
province of Ajmecr, division of Har- 
rowty, five miles 5.S.W, from the 
Muckundra pass. 101820 this place 
contained about J,200 iubabituuts.— 


(Malealny, $e.) 


Kryrroon.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, priacipality of 
Sinde. In 1800 it was the residence of 
Meer Sohrah, one of the amcers or 
princes of that country. It was then 
a place of some trade, and noted for 
the dycing of cloth; Int, 24°55'N., 
Jon, 69° 27’ E., 112 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad. 


Kayret.—A town in the province 
of Delbi, the capital of a Seik chief, 
thirty-six miles W.S,W. from Kurnal; 
lat. 20° 47’ N,, lon. 76° 20° E. 


Kiextane (or Chintuug). A 
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town in Tibet, situated on the north 
bank of the Sutuleje, sy ae 
miles west from Lake Rawans Hrad; 
Tat. 31° 6° N., lon, 80°32 E. When 
visited by Mr. Moorcroft, this place 
consisted of about 160 small houses, 
buils of unburned bricks, painted red 
and grey, standing on the summit of 
a cluster of pillars of indurated clay, 
in the face of high banks of the same 
material, rising above the town at 
least 100 feet, while the town is in a 
retiring angle, at least double that 
height above the level of the river, 
This kind of position is selected by 
the Uniyas for their winter retire~ 
ments, because, from the conical 
shape of thé pinnactes, the snow slips 
readily into the valley below, while 
the height of the rocks behind abates 
the violence of the winds that sweep 
the hill tops, and the blasts that fre- 
quently rush with inconceivable fury 
along the course of the river. 

The country from Tirtapuri to 
Kienlung exhibits frequent indication 
of the presence of minerals. Many 
springs of hot water impregnated 
with saline, calcereous and nietallic 
substances issue from the rocks; and 
‘opposite to Kienlung is a cavern from 
the top of which water drops, highly 
charged with sulphuric acid. The 
floor consists of calcareous matter 
mixed with sulphur, and also pools 
of transparent water four feet deep, 
highly charged with sulphur. Hot 
sulphurous vapours issue through 
crevices in the foor, and the general 
heat is sufficient to cause a copious 
perspiration: but the breatbing is 
not impeded unless the head be low- 
ered within a short distance of the 
ground, when a suffocating sensation 
commences, The sides of this cavern 
consist of calcareous matter and 
flour of sulphur, and the proportion 
of brimstone to the other ingredienta 
is said to be as two to one. Coal has 
not yet been discovered in this tract, 
the only fuel being furze. The vast 
walls and masses of rock formed in 
this vicinity by the action of these 
hot springs indicate that their state 
of activity has been of long duration. 


—( Moorcroft, sc.) 

















KIRAUTS. 


Kruenatavetty.—A neat Candian 
village in the island of Ceylon, fifty 
miles S.E. from the town of Candy; 
Jat, 7° 24 N., lon, 81° 10 E, 


Krgarany,—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the north 
side of the Nerbudda, fifty miles 8.E. 
from Jubbulpoor ; lat. 23° 4’ N., lou. 
79° 13” 


Kitcneeroor.—A town in Male 
wa, the capital of a snall chiefship 
twenty-five miles north of Sarung- 
poor, and in 2820 ponseesed by a 
raja of the Keechec tribe of Rajpoots 
tributary to Dowlet Row Sindia. At 
that date its revenues were estimated 
at 70,000 rupees per annum, of which 
13,500 rupees were paid to Sindia, 
and 1,050 to Zalim Singh of Kotab, 
and the state owed a considerable 
national debt. It was, notwithstand- 
ing, a thriving, flourishing, and one 
ofthe most considerable urain marts 
in the province. The raja, Shere 
Singh, was then eleven years of age. 
—{Malcolm, $c.) 


Kutares.—A Hindoo temple in 
the province of Ajmeer, built upon a 
hill five miles from Rampoora; lat. 
24°29 N., lon.75°36E. It is large and 
well built, and has a small cataract 
near it, which supplies several cis- 
terns. A. jattra, or meeting, is held 
annually in the month of April,— 
(Malcolm, §¢.) 


Kmepy (Cumadi).—A town in 
the Northern Circars, thirty-four 
miles N. by E. from Cicacole; Jat. 
18° 42° N,, lon. 84° 11’ E. 


Kinaors (Kiratas).—The moun 
tains in Northern Hindostan, east 
from Nepaul Proper, are chiefly oc- 
cupied by @ tribe named Kiraut or 
Kichak, who at a period of remote 
antiquity appear to have made con- 
quests in the plains of Camroop and 
‘Matsya, which now compose the 
Bengal districts of Dinegepoor and 
Rungpoor. These Kirauts are fre- 
quently mentioned in Hindoo legends 
as occupying the country between 
Nepaul and Madra, the ancient de- 
nomination in Brehminical writings 





KISHENGHUR, 


of the country we call Bootan. They 
seem to have been alwaysa rude and 
martial people, but ies literate 
than some of the neighbouring tribes, 
The Buddhist Lamas had made some 
progress in their conversion, but 
when the Rajpoots from the south 
gained the ascendancy, many were 
compelled unwillingly to adopt the 
Brahminical doctrines of purity and 

. impurity, and abstain from beef; but 
they still retain a strong inclination 
to resume the diet of their ances- 
tors. 

The Kirauts being, as above re- 
lated, vigorous beef-eaters, did not 
asily submit to the Rajpoot yoke, 
although prior to the Hindoo migra- 
tion from the south they had been 
compelled to seek refuge among the 
hills, yet until the overwhelming 
power of the present Gorkha dy- 
nasty, they maintained some degree 
of independence. In A.D. 1769, 
when Nepaul was subdued by Prithi 
Narrain of Gorkha, the Kirauts were 
feudatories to the Rajpoot princes of 
that valley, and possessed cunsider- 
able influence, their hereditary prince 
being Chauturiya, which is the se- 
cond officer in the stste. They are 
said to have once had 8 written che- 
racter of their own, but those who 
can now write for the most part use 
the Nagari character. By their cus- 
toms they are allowed to marry se- 
veral wives, and also to keep con- 
cubines. 

‘At the epoch of the Hindoo in- 
vasion, or migration into these hills, 

there were wettled among the Kirauts 
a tribe named Limboo, the manners 
of which are nearly the same, and 
thegwo intermarry. Since the over- 
throw of the Kirauts, the Gorkhas, 
as a measure of policy, shew 2 de- 
eided preference to the -Limboos, 
who never having possersed power, 
‘were not depressed by its loss, nor 
by the banishment of their priests. 
They are not, however, reconciled 
to the privation of beef, yet on the 
whole are less discontented than the 
horde with which they are mingled. 
They reside in huts, and their pur- 
suits are mostly agricultural. All the 
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chiefs of the Kirauts call themselves 
, 25 claiming a Rajpoot descent, 
bat are tinetly marked by 
their features as being of Tartarian 
origin. At present individuals of 
this tribe, under the denomination of 
Kichacks, are thinly scattered over 
the northern parts of and 
Babar, where they follow the voca- 
tions of gypsies, and gain a subsis- 
tence by snaring game, telling for- 
tunes, and stealing. The native tract. 
of country cast of the Nepaul valley, 
although intersected by many moun- 
tein streams tributary to the San 
Cosi, continues but thinly inhabited, 
and only cultivated in detached spots. 
—(F, Buchanan, Kirkpatrick, §c.) 


Kiaturpoor.—A considerabletown 
in the valley of Nepaul, about six 
miles W.S.W. from Catmandoo ; lat. 
27° 49 N,, Jon. 84° 54’ E. This place 
was ouce the residence of an inde- 
pendent prince, although at the pe- 
riod of the Gorkha invasion it was 
included in Patan. At present it 
does not contain more than 6,000 in- 
habitants. This part of the valley 
seems considerably above the level of 
Catmandoo. — (Kirkpatrick, Father 
Guiseppe, Sc.) 

Kisrewacur Distarer.—See Nvp- 
pea Disraicr. 











Kisuenacon (Krishna nagara).— 
A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Nuddea, to which it oc- 
casionally communicates its name, 
being the residence of the judge, col- 
lector, and civil establishment. It 
stands on the south-eastern side of 
the Jellinghy branch of the Ganges, 
sixty-two miles N. by E. from Cal- 
cutta; lat. 23° 26'N., lon, 88° 3i/ E, 


Kisuencnon.—A small town and 
pass in the province of Allahabad, 
thirty-three miles S. Ke E. from 
Chatterpoors lat. 24° 28/N,, lon. 79° 
ay 


Krsuenonon (Krishna nagara ) am 
A town in the province of Ajmeer, 
situated about nineteen mileyN.N.E, 
from the city of Ajmeer ; lat. 26° 37’ 

y lon. 74° 43° ©, The walls of 
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stantial masonry, its castle on the 
mountain top, and its gardens fenced 
with the prickly pear. ‘The raja’s pa- 
lace, a large rudely-built fort on the 
banks of a fine poo! of water. The 
surrounding soil is barren, and in 
winter liable to severe blights from 
frost, but water, here an important 
article, is found every where. The 
cactus, or prickly pear, grows very 
atrongly in the barren hills between 
this pluce and Ajmeer, but it does 
not make so good # bound hedge for 
defence as a thick plantation of bam- 
boos, which, though not prickty, are 
jmpenetrable, and can neither be 
burned or cut down without great 
loss of time and risque from the 
enemy’s fire. Kishenghur is the ca- 

ital of a petty Rajpoot state, which 
in 1818 was admitted into the British 
federal altiance on the same terms 
that had been previously granted 
the Raja of Bicanere. The rei 
raja at that date was Cullian Singh, 
of the Rhatore tribe, but the ma- 
jority of the cultivators were Jauts. 
(Bishop Heber, 5c.) 

Kisttonty.--A townand perguanah 

in the province of Malwa, claimed by 
the Boondee state, yielding a revenue 
of about 90,000 rupees per annum. 
In 1823 two-thirds of it belonged to 
Sindia, and one-third to Holkar, with 
whom no practicable arrangement 
could be effected.—{ Public MS. Do- 
cuments, $c.) 





Krantewar (Cashlavar, aboundin, 
in wood).—A town and district in 
the north-castern extremity of the 
Lahore province, bounded on three 
sides by the Cashmere and Himalaya 
mountains. The town is situated in 
lat, 33° 58’ N,, lon. 76° 9’ E., about 
eighty-five miles E.S.2. from the city 
of Cashmere, Respecting this re- 
mote quarter very little is known, 
except that it is very hilly and woody, 
ag its name imports, but thinly.peo- 
pled, and liable to extreme coid dur- 
ing the winter. It is intersected hy 
the Chinaub River, which has its 
sonree jn the north-east angle, and 
is in some places seventy yards broad, 
with a rapid current. At the village 
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of Nausman it is crossed in a basket 
slung to @ rope, which is pulled to 
one side with its goods and passen- 
gers, and then back again. In 1783 
this was one of the few independent 
Hindoo districts remaining in Hin- 
dostan, yet the chief wax a Maho- 
medan. © It probably still remains 
independent, its rugged surface and 
severe climate presenting few attrac- 
tions to invaders.—( Forster, &c.) 


Kistxa Rivex.—See Krisnna 
River. 


Kisser Istx.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas about twenty miles 
in circumference, lying oft’ the north- 
eastern extremity of Timor; lat. 8° 
5S, lon. 327° 8 E. The chiefs of 
this island are under the anthority of 
the Dutch factory at Coupang in 
Timor, Its commercial staples are 
wax, sandal-wood and edible birds’ 
nests. During the old Dutch go- 
vernment slaves were also exported, 
but this traffic was interdicted by 
the British government.—( Thorn, $c.) 





Kistwacenny (Krishna giri).— 

A town and fortress in the Barra- 
mahal district, 106 miles east from 
Seringapatam; Int, 12° 30’N., lon, 
78° 18’ E. Near to this place the 
country is a Pisin, in. which high 
rocky insulated mountains are scat- 
tered, of a singular and grand ap- 
pearance. That on which the fort 
stands is 700 fect in perpendicular 
height, and so remarkably bare and 
steep that it wos never, taken except 
by surprise. In 1791 the British 
troops were repulsed with consider. 
able loss ; but it was subsequently 
obtained by cession, when the fortifi- 
cations were destroyed, the altered 
condition of the Mysore sovereignty 
rendering them unnecessary. 

‘The upper surface of the mountain 
presents a confused assemblage of 
irregular masses of rock. There are 
two tanks within the fort, besides a 
fine subterranean spring, which rises 
in a cavern near the south-west an- 
gic. The pettah below, in 1820, was 
‘but a poor place, the more indus- 
Kishenghur are of solid and sub. 
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trious portion of the inhabitants 
having removed to Dowletabad, a 
spacious bazar erected hy Capt. Gra- 
ham about a mite south of Kistna- 
gherty, which is no longer either a 
civil or military station.—{ F, Bucha- 
nan, Fullarton, Ditom, §c.) 


Kasrxaparas ( Krishnapatam).— 
A town in the, Carnatic province, 
district of Nellore, seventcen miles 
S.E. from the town of Nellore; lat. 
14° 25’ N., ton. 89° ¥ E. 


Krrroox,—A fortified town in the 
province of Bejapoor, nineteen miles 

N.W, from Darwar; lat. 15° 35’ 
N,, lon. 74° 52’. The dessye of 
this place proving refractory in 1824, 
it was besieged and captured with o 
considerable booty. 

Krrot.—A towd of considerable 
size in the province of Delhi, forty- 
five mites N.W., from the city of 
Delhi; lat, 29° 37° N., lon. 76° 9 'E. 
In 1808 this place was surrounded 
by a good brick wall, and an excel- 
lent ditch, having on the east a large 
tank, and # jeel or shallow lake, 
‘The wall enclosed a high fort of 
some strength, 











Kivatoor.—A large village in the 
Southern Carnatic, district of Tan- 
jore, situated about nine iniles west 
from Negapatam. By the road side 
near this place there are two remark- 
able statues of Buddha, in the usu 
sitting posture, and somewhat co- 
Jossal size. —(Frilarton, Sc.) 


Ks.atTan.—A small town in the 
island of Java, sixty-cight miles south 
from Samarang, and situated about 
half way between Solo, the capital of 
the emperor, and Jojocarta, the me- 
tropolis of the sultan; tat, 7° 42’ S., 
Jon. 110° 35’ E.—( Thorn, Se.) 

Kiar (or Ban Clai).—A village in 
Siam, which in 1825 contained about 
1,000 persons, mostly Chinese, with 
a head-man of the same nation. This 
place stands on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of which is about 
lat, 8° 49°'N., where it is very nar- 
row, being almost choked up by sand- 
banks, against which the surf beats as 
violently as nt Madras.—(Leal, £c.) 
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Koassee.—A strong hill-fort in 
the province of Aurungabad, situated 
‘onthe western range of ghants, ebout 
twenty miles south of Boorghaut, and 
commands the principal pass leading 
from the Concan, near Jamboolpara, 
immediately above Soweeghaut; lat. 

8° 35’ N., lon, 73° 27’ E., forty-one 
miles S.E. from Bombay. Kourree is 
about one mile and a haifin circumfe- 
rence, and amply supplied with water. 
It wns captured, however, after a 
short bombardment, in 1818, by a 
detachment under Colone! Prother. 


Koatuuner.— A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-seven 
aniles E.N.E. from Almora ; fat. 29° 
42’ N,, lon. 80° 15’ E. 

Kourar.—A_ small town in the 
province of Allahabad, thirty miles 
E. fromm Jeitpoor ; lat. 25° 25’ 
N,, lon. 79° 57’ E, 

Konavr.—A town in Afghanistan, 
twenty-six miles south from the city 
of Peshawer; lat. 33°44’ N., lon. 71° 
15’ E, This place is situated in a dis- 
trict of the same name, about twelve 
miles in circumference, aboundiog in 
water, and producing the fruits, plants, 
flowers, grasses, and weeds of Euro- 
pean climates, so grateful to an eye 
Jong unused to the sight of them. “A 
composition named mioomecd or marn- 
ney, is manufactured here, and sold 
through the cast as a specific for 
fractures, almost miraculous. It ix 
procured from a sort of stone, which 
having been reduced to powder, is 
boiled in water, when an oil floats, 
which afterwards hardens to a sub- 
stance, having the appearance and 
consistence of coal, —(EYphinstone, 
Se.) 

Koxun (or Concan).—This term is 
applied by the natives in quite a dif. 
ferent sense from what it is by Euro~ 

ns, for it includes much country 
lying to the east of the western 
ghauts. In one sense it is synony- 
mous with a hilly mass of country, 
subject to the severity of the south- 
west monsoon, in contradistinction 
to des, a plair; but there are ex- 
ceptions to this definition. See also 
Concax.—( Marshall, $c.) 
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Koxorarooz—A town, or rather 
the ruins of one, in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, once 
the capital of the great Hindoo 
Kingdom of Camroop, and still a 
stupenduous monument of rude la- 
bour, 

Komotapoor was situated on the 
weat bank of the Dhorlsh, which 
formed its defence on one side, but 
that river has since shifted its course 
still further east. The town was in- 
tersected by a smull river named the 
Singimari, which has destroyed a 
considerable part of the works, but 
was probably kept artificially within 
bounds while the town flourished. 
‘The ruins are ofan oblong form, about 
nineteen miles in circumference, of 
which five miles were defended by 
the Dhorlab, and the remainder pro- 
tected by an immense bank of carth, 
with a double ditch, and from the 
number of bricks scattered about, pro- 
bably surmounted by a brick parapet, 
In its present state (1809) the inner 
ditch is of various widths, and never 
seems to have been regular ; the outer 
ditch has been about 250 feet wide, but 
it is impossible now to ascertain its 
original depth, which must, however, 
have been very considerable. 
works run in straight sides of very 
unequal lengths, without towers, 
bastions, or flanking-angles. Three 
gates are still shown, and there is 
the appearance of @ fourth, In one 
heap of bricks there are two pillars 
of granite, standing erect, and in 
another there are four. 

Komotapoor was built by Raja 
Niladwaja, besieged by the Maho- 
medans; and token, after a blockade 
of twelve years, about A.D, 1496, 
daring the reign of Raja Nilambor. 
—(F. Buchanan, &¢.) 

Konarooz.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, thirty-four miles 
W.N.W, from Darwar; lat. 15° 37” 
N., lon, 78° 38’ E. 

Konposvany.—See Kunsron. 

Konzzan Istz.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, fying to the north 
of Wageeoo, The inhabitants cul- 
tivate plantatioas of yams, potatoes, 
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sugar-canes, and other tropical pro- 
duetions. ‘With Wageeoo they bar- 
ter sausages made of turtles’ egge, in 
exchange for sago, either baked or 
raw. They also carry tortcises-shell 
there, to sell to the Chinese, who 
trade to that. island in sloops. — 
(Forrest, &e.) 

Koowtancan Istz.—A very small 
island in the Eastern seas, one of the 
Sooloo Archipelago. It is uninha- 
bited, and appears like two islands, 
there being a narrow isthmus in the 
centre. 


Kooxras (Kukis, Kungkis or Ltsne~ 
tas),—This rude and martial tribe 
occupy a very extended space among 
the mountains between Bengal, Ava, 
and China, To the north and “east 
they border on the Munipoor, Phung, 
and Assam countries; to the west, 
‘on Cachar, and the independent por- 
tion of the Tipera district; ow the 
south-east on the Birman dominions ; 
and on the south-west on Chittagong. 
By the Burmese they are named 
Laengeh, which the Bengalese chan; 
to Lingta; but more frequent by the 
latter they are named Kungky or 
Kooky ; for the most part, indivi- 
duals of the tribe call themselves 
Zou. They are but little known to 
Europeans, and are seldom seen, ex- 
cept when they visit the markets on 
the jungly borders of Tipera and 
Chittagong, to purchase salt, dried- 
fish, and tobacco. 

‘The Kookies adopt certain cus 
toms of the state under which they 
live, but they themselves have no di- 
vision of caste, although they live in 
distinct, and generally hostile com- 
munities, ith the exception of 
those subdued by Hindoo chiefs, they 
do not worship any of the Brahmini- 
cal deities, but are supposed to fear 
and propitiate certain imaginary genii, 

, and evil spirits. They are 
very strict in burning their dead. 
They have no written language, and 
the dialects of the different tribes 
are said to be so various, as to be un- 
intelligible to each other. The more 
savage tribes are quite naked, and 
dwell in hollow trees; the more civi- 
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lized wear a slight wrapper round their 
loins, while those in immediate con- 
tact with Bengal procure a covering 
of coarse cloth. Both sexes in their 
persons are strong and robust, and 
hear a considerable resemblance to 
the Tartars, while in complexion 
they are fairer than the Bengalese. 
Dwelling among forests and moun- 
tains, the Kookies cultivate little 
grain, and never enough for their 
‘own consumption, the surplus (be~ 
sides salt, betel-nut, and dried fish,) 
being procured from the Tow coun- 
tries, in exchange for ivory, timber, 
wax, cotton, raw silk, and e variety 
of odoriferous woods and gums, the 
produce of their hills, 

The Kookies are mostly hunters 
and warriors, and ate armed with 
bow: arrows, clubs, spears, and 
dhawa, They choose for the sites 
of their villages the steepest and 
most inaccessible hills, and each vil- 
Tage contains from 500 to 2,000 
inbabitents, Like other savages, 
they are engaged in perpetual war- 
fare, in prosecution of which they 
prefer ambuscades and surprises to 
regular open fighting, When upon 
a secret expedition they fasten their 
hammocks among the branches of 
the loftiest trees, so us not tobe per- 
ceived from below. Among these 
tribes salt is held in high estimation, 
and a little is always sent with a 
message to certify its importance. 
Next to personal valour, the ac- 
complishment most valued in a war- 
rior ts superior dexterity of stealing, 
after the manner of the Spartans. 
Thie miserable race arc of a most 
vindictive disposition, and blood must 
always be shed for blood, on the prin- 
ciple of retaliation. 

As they are without prejudice of 
caste, no animal killed in the chase 
in rejected; an elephant is conse. 
quently an immense prize, from the 
quantity of food he affords. Every 
five years they migrate from one sta- 
tion to another, but seldom to a 
greater distance than a twelve hours’ 
journey. Their domestic animals are 
gayals, oats, hogs, dogs, and fowls, 
but the first is the most valued; yet, 
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like other ultra-gangetic tribes, they 
make no use whatever of the milk, 
rearing them solely for their flesh 
and skins, The Kookies have some 
notion of a future state, where they 
are rewarded or punished according 
to their merits in the present world 5 
and they ere of opinion that nothing 
is more pleasing to the Deity, or 
more certainly ensures their future 
happiness, than the destroying a great 
number of their enemies, These de- 
structive habits render them a terror 
to the inhabitants of the Chittagong 
district, anda particular annoyance to 
the wood-cutters, whose heads they 
take away.—( Public Journals, Mac- 
rae, F. Buchanan, §c.) 

Kooxaresin.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, eleven miles west 
from Rampoora, which in 1820 con- 
tained 800 houses; lat. 24° 59 N., 
lon. 75° 22 E. 

Kooksxs.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, surrounded by a good mud 
wall, and a deep dry ditch; lat. 22° 
16’ N., lon. 74° 51’ E., twelve miles 
S. by W. from Dhar. In 1820 this 
place was the head of a pergunnah, 
and contained 700 houses. Mal- 
colm, $c.) 

Kookvamenpva, — A considerable 
town in the province of Candeish, 
situated on the north bank of the Tuy 
tee, which in the hot season is only 
knee-deep here, and 150 yards broad, 
whereas in the rains it is a quarter of 
a mile from bank to bank ; 21° ey 
N., lon.74° 10’ E., seventy miles B. b: 
N. from Surat. It formerly belonges 
to the Peshwa, but is now compre. 
hended in the British district of 
Candeish Proper.—(Captain Suther- 
land, &e.) 

Kootassran Isie.—A small island 
in the Eastern seas, one of the Soaloo 


archipelago. It is a low island co- 
sered with wood, and aninhabited, 
Koomea1—A town in the province 


of Allshabad, sixteen miles south 
freon Teary ; Int. 24° 32 N., lon, 78° 
BY 








Koomransem. — A lordship in 
Northern Hindostan, situnted on the 
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east bank of the Suruleje, by which 
river it is bounded on the N.W.; 
by Bussaher on the N.E.; by Bhirjee 
on the §.W.; and by Keonthul on 
the south. The town is a mean, ill- 
looking place, which in 1824 did not 
contain more than a dozen of houses, 
although it was the residence of the 
Rana; lat. 31° 19’ N., lon. 77° 26 E., 
5,784 feet above the level of the sca, 
The Sutulcje runs below with a very 
rapid stream, and on its banks ure 
the huts of several gold-finders, who 
wash the sands, and procure particles 
of gold. The descent to the 
estimated at 3,000 fect perpendicular, 
is extremely steop, and, including the 
windings, ubove three miles in I 
the last mile being one cont! 
flight of irregular steps.—(J. 2. Fra- 
ser, Lieut. Rost, §c.) 


Koonen. A large town 
province of Agra, sixty mi 
S. from Gualior; lat. 26° 3° N. 
79° 4° E. Although the Koonch dis- 
trict is subject to the British govern- 
ment, it is entirely insulated from 
their possessions, on one side by an 
intervening space belonging to the 
Nana of Kalpce, and on the others by 
Iunds belonging to Sindia, the Dit- 
teah raja, tho Sumpter raja, and the 
soubalidars of Jhansi. By the treaty 
of peace in 1805 with Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, this small territory was as- 
signed ‘in jaghire to Bheeinn Bhye, 
his daughter, to whom the surplus re- 
venue is paid, but the administration 
is exercised by the British, In 1814 
the total revenue amounted to about 
1,50,000 rapees per annum.—(iVau- 
chope, Public MS, Documents, Mal- 
coln, Sc.) 
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Koowpa,—A town in the province 
of Delhi, nine miles N.E, from Ku- 
mal; lat. 29° 42’ N,, lon. 77° 8 E. 


Kooxpan.—A town in the pro~ 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 
105 miles $.5.W. from Patna; Jat. 
24° 20’ N., lon. 84° 38’ E. 

Koonsroona.—A town and small 
principality in the Delhi province, 
under the protection of the British 
government, which in 1824 interfered 
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to prevent its further subdivision, by 
compelling the nabob to make suita- 
ble provision in money for the claims 
of his relations; Jat. 29° 43’ N., Jon, 
77° 5H, iniles E,N,E. from Kur- 
nal, 

Koowsurcuur.—A hill fort in the 
provinee of Aurungabad, encircled by 
mountains, seventy-seven miles NE. 
from Bowhay 5 lat. 19° 23° N., lon. 








Kooxyaa.—A sinall and fertile 
plain in Northern Hindostan, situ- 
ated between the Sutuleje and Jamna, 
and bounded by Kothaor, Baghul, 
and Keonthul. It contains no fort, 
and was formerly depeudeut on the 
ehieGhip Iast-mentioned. 


Koonsa (Curava),—A small tract 
in the provinee of Gundwana, for- 
merly subject to the Nagpoor raja, 
hut respecting which scarcely any- 
thing is known. The town of Koorba 
Stands on the east side of the Hatsoo 
river, thirty-two miles cast from Rut 
tunpoor; Tat, 22°23 N, lon, #2? 
50 E, 

Koonsan.—A considerable town 
with a mud fort in the province of 
Agra, district of Alighar, containin 
xeveral mosques and pagodus, situates 
about twenty-nine miles NW. by N. 
from Alighur fort, 


Koonvacatur-A town in the 
island of Ceylon, twenty-seven miles 
N.W. from’ Candy ; lat. 7°27 N,, 
lon. 80° 27 E, This is the principal 
station in the Seven Corles, and was 
formerly the residence of its princes, 
the vestiges of their palace being stil] 

ible near the base of the elephant 
rock. A large tank and a remarkable 
chain of rocks deserve notice. 


(Davy, Se.) 


Koostatcuun (Khuskhalghur):— 
A town in the province of Gujerat, 
the best town in the principality of 
Banswara, from which it is distant 
S.W. about sixteen miles, 


" Koorar.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, fifty-five miles E.S.B. from 
Bareily ; lat. 28° 12’ N., lon. 80° 10° 
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Koonwry.—A_ town with a fort in 
the province of Malwa, fourteen miles 
west of Khimlassa; lat. 24°9' N., 
lon, 78°38 E. This is the capital of 
a very small independent Patan state, 
the escape of which from annihilation 
by_ its more powerful and repacious 
neighbours, is still more remarkable 
than that of Bopaul. It was founded 
by Delil Khan, a native of Khyber in 
Afghanistan, who established himself 
here in the reign of Anrengzehe, 
The fortress of Koorwey is described 
asa place of strength ; nt least it has 
never been taken, although often 
besieged. It is washed hy the Betwa 
river and sepurated fom the town, 
which last is surrounded by a dilapi- 
dated wall, The territory attached 
to Koorwey is small, and in 1820 the 
revenue did not execed Rs, 25,000 per 
annum ; but it was then just breath: 
ing from the horrible ravages of the 
Pindaries.~( Malcolm, §c.) 


Koran (Cara).—A town in the 
province of Allubabad, to which a 
small district was formerly attached, 
situated in the Doub of the Gangesand. 
Jumna ; lat. 26°60" N., lon, 80°40" BE, 


Koran.—A village in the province 
of Cutch, situated about ten iniles 
south from Tackpnt Bunder, on the 
road from that place to Mandavic. 
The surrounding country is hilly, und 
yields abundance of iron ore, which 
4s smelted in the vicinity. 

Konam.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, sixteen miles south from 
Pattialiah ; lat. 30° 5 N., ion 76° 
27 E, 

Konar.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, nineteen miles E. from 
Thansi; tat. 25° 29 N., lon. 78° 
49'E. 
























Korotoya River for Curatty)- 
According to the Nepaulese, this 
river springs from the lower hills of 
Sikkim, at_a place named Brabma- 
coond. After it enters the Bengal 
province, it forms part of the boun- 
dary between the Rungpoor and Di- 
snagepoor districts, losing and reco- 
vering its name several times, until it 
is at ast swallowed, name and all, by 
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the Teesta. In the rainy season, it 
is navigable for boats of 400 maunds 
to Bhojonpoor, and considerable 
quantities of tiniber are floated down 
its current.—(¥, Buchanan, &c.) 


Konut.—A town belonging to the 
Guicowar in Gujerat, situated on the 
right bank of the Nerbudda, and in 
1820 contained about 300 honses; 
Jat. 21° 50’ N., lon. 73°17 E. It 
has a fort of masonry 100 yards 
square, with mud bastions at the an- 
gles and square ones in the centre, 
has no guns mounted, but is full of 
loop-holes. It has no ditch or glacis, 
and the base of the wall is visible at 
‘a great distance.—( Malcolm, §c.) 





Kosicuaxa Istrs.~A cluster of 
islands, cight in number, situated in 
the gulf of Siam, within four hours’ 
sail of the Siam river; lat. 13°21’ N., 
lov, 100° 45’ E., twenty-six. miles 
from the mouth of the Bankok river, 
‘They form an excellent well-sheltered 
harbour, abounding with good water 
and fire-wood. Kosichang, the largest, 
is seven amiles long by three broad, 
‘and consists of hills covered with 
trees to the waters’ edge, several of 
which, such as the maple and sissoo, 
are well suited for cabinet-work, but 
not for masts and spars. Ttis quite un- 
cultivated, and in 1822 uninhabited, 
with the exception of one spot, where 
a solitary Chinese had built his hat. 

These islands are noted for several 
beautiful species of pigeons, and a root 
resembling the common yam, which 
grows to an enormous size, one spe+ 
cimen having been found that mea- 
sured ten feet in circumference, and 
weighed 474 pounds, It is without 
taste, and only used medicinally by 
the neighbouring natives, Kokrant 
island is about one-fourth the size of 
Kosichang, but is occupied and culti- 
vated by some Siamese fishermen. 
Land crabs, bird-nests, and biche de 
mar or sea slug, are also found among 
these islands, but not in sufficient 
quantity to become articles of com- 
merce. The Cochin Chinese tradera 
who visit these isles -have erected a 
white temple on Kosichang.—{ Fin- 
Tayson, $c.) 
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Koran (Cate, the fort).—A petty 
atate in Hindostan proper, situated 
principally in the province of Aj- 
meer, The Kotah territories border 


‘on those of Boondee, about five val 


miles to the north-west of the 
Chumbul, and extend also into 
Malwa, eight miles beyond Khaira- 
bad. On the south-east they are 
bounded by the intermixed posses- 
sions of Sindia and Holker; and on 
the north and north-west by those of 
Jeypoor and Boondee, In 1820, in- 
eluding cessions received from the 
British government, this principality 
possessed a compact and well-defined 
territory, equal to an area of 5,500 
square iniles. 

Zalim Singh, the raj rana, or re- 
gent, held a high repute among the 
natives as a wise ruler; and certainly 
the commercial activity that prevails 
in the city, and the rich aspect of cer- 
tain tracts to the south-east and be- 
yond the Mokimdra pass, which are 
cultivated like a garden, bear evi- 
dence in favour of his administration; 
but in other quarters there is much 
waste land, and many of the villages 
a wretched appearance. In 1820 
he commenced a bridge over the 
Burkundia river of nineteen arches, 
diminishing from the centre, and 
about] ,000 feet in length, which when 
finished will be one of the most 
remarkable modern native edifices 
(there are none of British construc. 








tion) in Hindostan, The chief 
towns are Kotah, Gagroon, and 
Shahabad. 


About forty years ago the legiti- 
mate raja (Kishore Singh) of the 
Hara tribe, was placed in confinement 
by Zalim ‘Singh, who usurped the 
management of e@airs, and proclaim- 
ed himself regent, treating the raja, 
however, with an external show of 
submissive respect. He has ever 
since maintained possession of his 
selfappointed dignity, and has upon 
the whole conduct ‘affairs, in most 
eventful times, with considerable 
energy and success. He has long 
been the universal mediator between 
the states and chiefs around him, 
whe all considered their families‘and 
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y sofer in Kotah than in their 
‘own strong-holds, 
consisted of 10,600 regular infantry, 
and aboot 10,700 irregular; hia ca- 
of all descriptions shout 4,200; 
total 24,900 men. The principal for- 
tresses are Kotah, Shahabad, Ga- 
groon, Sheaghur, and Narghur, be- 
sides a number of ghurries, or native 
forts. In 1819 the gross revenue of 
Kotah was estimated at forty-seven 
lacks of rupees. In 1820 he wasre- 
ported to be nearly blind, and resided. 
mostly at Gagroon, delegating the 
management of his affairs at Kotah 
to his son Lolljec. The old legitimate 
raja died a short time before that 
date, and was succeeded by his son, 
Omeid Singh, who assembled an army, 
and endeavoured to eject Zalim Singh; 
but the latter being, in consequence 
of a trenty entered into in 1818, pro- 
tected by the Bengal government, was 
joined by a British detachment, which 
totally defeated the legitimate raja, 
who was subsequently compelled to 
give up five-sixtenths of his revenue 
to defray the expense of conquering 
himself. In 1824 another disturbance, 
raised by Bulwunt Singh, uncle to 
the reigning prince of Boondee, was 
suppressed by the British end Kotah 
troops, after considcrable bloodshed, 
in which Bulwunt and most of hig 
adherents perished, Zalim Singh 
died in 1825, and was succeeded by 
his son, Madhoo Singh, who made & 
considerable addition to the allow- 
ance assigned for the support of his 
nominal sovereign, who nevertheless 
continued discontented. When the 
old regent died, an effort was made 
by the British government to form a 
separate principality for his family, a 
measure which it was expected would 
simplify our connexion with Kotah, 
and terminate the perpetual collisions 
of's prince and regent. In order to 
reconcile Madhoo Singh to this ar- 

nt, it was proposed to form 
his principality almost wholly of 
countries acquired by his (ather Za- 
Yim Singh; but be rejected the pro- 
position, and said he would be justly 
disgraced in the opinion of his rela 
tions and subjects, were he for his 
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own personal aggrandizement to dis- 
member the principatity of which he 
had charge.—(Fullarion, Malcolm, 
Public MS, Documents, Tod, Prine 
sep, $c.) 

Korax.—A town in the province of 
Ajmeer, the capital of the preceding 
principality, situated on the cast side 
of the Chumbn), 150 miles S. E. from 
Ajmeer city; lat. 25°12 N., lon. 75° 
49 E. Thisis a large, populous, and 
irregularly built place, with hand- 
some bazaars well stocked with mer- 
chandize, and it contains an unusual 
number of substantial-looking private 
houses, besides abundance of temples; 
but no public edifice of note, except 
the raju’s palace, The entrances 
to the city are protected by double 
gateways, and the walls covered by 
‘an outer ditch, cut out of the solid 
rock, The palace, a large pile of 
building, and rendered conspicuous 
by its lofty white turrets, is enclosed 
by a separate fortification. Under 
the city walls, towards the north, 
within a garden, are the chetrees 
of former rajas, large structures of 
the kind, some of marble highly or- 
namented with mythological devices 
imrelievo, The bed of the Chumbul 
here is deep and narrow, and the 
banks on both sides ure of rock. The 
principal inbabitants are Rajpoots; 
but the population includes many of 
the commercial classes, who carry on 
an active traffic, and manufacture 
cloth and other articles adapted for 
uative consumption. —~ (Fullarton, 
‘Malcolm, ge.) 


Koravn.—A town in Travancore, 
fourteen miles N.W. from Cape Co- 
morin; lat. 8° 13’N., lon. 77°41’ E. 


Kore (Cata).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, ten miles from 
Dholka; lat 22°40 N. lon, 72° 25’ B. 


Korsanun.—A petty chiefship and 
British military outpost in Northera 
Hindostan, situated between the 
Sutuleje and Jumna, ond by some 
reckoned aniong the twelve lordships. 
To the N.W. it is bounded by Koom- 
harsein ; to the §, W. by Burowlce; 
on.the south it has Buisun, and to 
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the east Poondur and Joobul. It was 
originally a dependency of Keonthal, 
and afterwards of Bussaher ; but be- 
fore the Gorkha invasion had long 
been independent of both. The rae 
na resides at Koteghur, which is a 
place of some strength, but there is 
no other fortress within its limits. 
Lat, 31° 18”N, lon. 77° 28’ E., 6,634 
feet above the level of the sea. This 
district is only sepurated from the 
native states of Cuoloo, Sukait, and 
Mundee, by the Sutuleje, which cir- 
cumstance, together with the nature 
of a country thinly inhabited, and 
intersected by decp and almost im- 
pervious dcils, where every path and 
road affords faeilities both for the 
commission and concealment of mur+ 
der, render un efficient police almost 
impracticable. The climate is similar 
to that of the south of England.— 
(Lieuts, Ross and Walker, Gerard, 
Se.) 

Korronug (Cataghara).—A town 
in Northern Hindostan, the capital 
of the preceding chiefship, situated 
on a declivity of the Whartoo moun- 
tain, near the left bank of the Sutue 
leje; lat. 31° 1% N., lon, 77° 28’ E., 
6,634 feet above the level of the 
sea. Hemp, various grains, pulses, 
peaches, apricots, filberts, walnuts, 
ginger, turmeric, and other roots are 
raised here, and resinous extracts, 
such as pitch and turpeatine, pro- 
eured. It has been remarked that 
the intoxicating quality of the opium 
manufactured at Kotoghur much ex- 
ceeds that of the same drug raised 
on the plains of Hindustan.—{ Afessrs. 
Gerards, &c.) 

Korsaaa.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Ashta, which 
in 1820 contained 800 houses; lat. 
23° 7’ N,, lon. 76° 56’E, 


Korrarz.—A smal] town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
river Parbutty, in the pergunnah of 
Shujawulpoor ; lat, 23° 22’ N., lon, 
76° 53’ E. 

Korsnur Peak.—a lofty peak in 
the province of Lahore, division of 
Cooloo, fifteen miles N.N.E. from 
Rampoor in Bussaher ; lat.31° 40’ N,, 
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Jon. 77°40 E., 17,358 feet above the 
leval of the ses. 

Korsava.—A lordship in North- 
ern Hindostan, situated Setween the 
Sutuleje and Jamna, !t consists 
principally of a narrow strip of land 
mostly plain, and under cultivation, 
stretching along the left bank of the 
Gumbhur, between Keonthu! and 
Mohlogh,’ Yt was formerly a depen- 
dency of Keonthul, and with the rest 
of the hil! states fell under the Gork- 
ha domination in 1804; but in 1814 
took an active part on the side of the 
British government ; lat, 30° 57’N., 
Jon. 77°4 E., thirty-two miles N.N.W. 
from Nahan.— (Sir D. Ochtertony, 
Lieut, Ross, &c.) 


Koritan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, thirty-two miles 
W.S.W, from Sirhind; lat. 30° 31’ N., 
Ton. 75° 57’ E. 

Korna.—A large town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on Phe 
Gunjan river, twenty miles E. by S. 
of Hindia, and seventeen N. by E. of 
Hurdah ; lac. 22° 26’ N., ton. 77° 17’ 
E. The exact line of demarcation 
between the acquisitions made in this 
quarter in 1818 by the British govern- 
ment from the Nagpoor raja and Sin- 
dia, runs through this town, Sindia’s 
territory lying west of it. 


Kornau.—A town in the province 
of Allababad, situated on the north 
side of the Betwa river, eighty miles 
S.E. from Gualior; lat, 25°52 N., 
Jon, 79° 14’ E. 

Koryz.~-A town on the Malabar 
coast, thirty miles S. by E. from Ca- 
licut ; lat. 10° 50’ N., lon, 75° 57’ E, 


Kowsas (Cailasa).—A district in 
the Hyderabad province, bounded on 
three sides by the Manjere river, 
which here makes an extraordinary 
deep bend, The interior is almost 
unknown, but from the import of its 
name, it is probably mountanous. 
The town of Kowlas stands in lat. 
16°14’ N,, lon, 77° 47’ E., eighty miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad. 

Kownas,—A town in the provi 
of Cutch, surrounded by an immense 
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morasa named the Runn, thirty-eight 
miles N. from Bhooj; lat. 28°46" N., 
lon. 69° 44 E. 


Kowzrrwacwa—A town in the 
Gujerat peninsula, ten miles N.N.W. 
from Diu Point ; lat. 20°45/ N., lon. 
70° 50 E. 


Kaaxartoa Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, the southernmost of # 
groupe situated in the straits of Sun+ 
da, It has a high peaked hill at the 
south end, which lies in lat, 6° 9 S., 
and 105°15’E, The whole circuit 
of the island is not more than ten 
miles. This island is esteemed 
healthy, when compared with the 
neighbouring countries, and contains 
a hot spring, which the native 
asabath, The whole island 
vered with trees, except particular 
spots, which the natives have cleared 
for rice fields, {Captain King, $c.) 


Kaaw (Isthmus of).—This isthmus 
connects the Malay peninsula with 
the continent of Asia, and in the nar- 
rowest part does not exceed ninety= 
seven miles from sea to sea. Its name 
appears to have been taken from 
Kraw, said to be asmall inland village 
between Chaiya und Choomphoon, 

The route from Mergui to Choom- 
phoon lies along the sea-coast as far 
‘as the mouth of the river Pak-Chan, 
which falla into the Bay of Bengal, 
then up that river to the Siamese 
post of Pak-Chan, about the centre 
of the isthmus, and then by land to 
Choomphoon on the gulf of Siam. 
The exact position of the Pakchan 
river has not yet been ascertained, 
but ita mouth is probably somewhere 
about Tat. 11° 5’ N., about eighty 
miles south of Mergui; the whole of 
which intervening coast is said to be 
a labyrinth of creeks and channels, 
Many native travellers declare that 
it is quite practicable to make a nat 
gable canal across the isthmus of 
Kraw by joining the Pak-Chan and 

phoon rivers, The rat is said 
to be a considerable river, broad and 
deep throughout: the Choomphoon 
has a very winding course, with a 
sandy hed. Both rivera are said to 
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be free from rocks, of any intervening 
hilly ground; in fact, according to 
native accounts, they already some- 
times unite during high spring tides.- 
Up to the post of Pak-chan occu- 
pies two fowing tides in boats, the 
Test of the journey is usually pursued 
by travellers on foot. In 1826 a Sia- 
mese guard of sixty persons were 
stationed at Pak-chan village, and re- 
lieved monthly from Choomphoon.— 
(Captain Burney, &c.) 


Krtsuna River.—This river has 
its source at Mahabillysir, among the 
western ghauts, and not more than 
forty-two miles in a straight direction 
from the west coast of India. From 
thence it proceeds in a south-weeterly 
direction until it passes Meritch, 
where its bulk is greatly increased 
by the junction of the Wana river, 
formed’ by a variety of streawiers 
that full from the ghauts. After this, 
bending more to the eastward, it re- 
ceives the addition of the Malpurba, 
Gutpurba, Beema, and Tuombudra, 
and with an augmented volume pro- 
ceeds to the Bay of Bengal, where it 
forms the northern boundary of the 
Guntoor circar, During its course, 
which, inckuding windings, inay be 
estimated at 700 miles, it waters and 
fertilizes the provinces of Bejapoor, 
Beeder, and Hyderabad, and the Bri- 
tish districts of Paluaud, Guntoor, 
and Condapilly. 

The course of the Krishna being 
for the most part. through a moun- 
tainous country, and at a considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea, 
its channel is of iregular depth, much 
broken by rocks and rapids, and liable 
to sudden and extreme fluctuations 
with respect to the quantity of water, 
and consequently is ill adapted for 
the purposes of inland navigation. 
For seventy miles of its tortuous 
passage through the Nalla Malte hills 
it is bounded by lofty and precipi- 
tous banks, which in sone parts rise 
to 1,000 feet nbove its bed, the op- 
posite sides of the chasm correspon 
ing in an exact manner, and exhibiting 
abrupt salient and re-entering angles 
facing each other, which preclude the 








supposition of their having been gra- 
dually hollowed out by the action of 
running water. After ity entrance 
into the Northern Circars, large boats 
ly at the ferries; but in the high- 
ids the usual floating conveyance 
is a round bamboo wicker basket, 
covered with half-tanned bides, and 
directed with paddies. This very 
primitive vessel, leaking, bending, 
and whirled about by the force of 
the current, gives at first an alarming 
idea of insecurity: but the trips across 
are so short, that there is little real 
danger, Indeed, for the passage of 
so rapid a torrent as the Krishna, 
there Is much convenience in a vehi+ 
cle which may be carried on a man’s 
head to any point of crossing, and 
strike the rocks and stones without 
damage. Their ability to carry heavy 
burthens is such that they have been 
employed to transport artillery. 

‘The term Krishna signifies black, 
or dark blue, and is the vame of the 
favowrite deity of the Brahminical 
Hindoos,—an incarnation of Vishnu, 
the preserving power, It forms the 
proper boundary of the Deecan to the 
south, as understood by Mahomedan 
historians, who first appticil the term 
with reference to the geographical 
situation of Delhi. The first Mus- 
sulman army that crossed it, was led. 
in 1810 by Kafvor, against Dhoor 
Snuimooder, the capital of Bellal 
Deo, the sovercign of Karnata, a Hin. 
doo empire which comprehended all 
the elevated table-land above the 
eastern ant western chain of ghaut 
mountains. It is much richer in gems 
than its neighbour the Godavery, or 

bly than any river of Hindostan; 
for in the Palnaud Circar, during the 
dry season, diamonds, | cat’s-eyes, 
onyxes, and chalcedonies are asserted 
to be found, and also a minute por- 
tion of gold.—(Wilks, Fullarton, 
Moor, Heyne, Voysey, $c.) 

Kucxsnstiez.—A town in the prow 
vince of Allahabad, thirty-eight miles 
8. by W. from Callinger} lat. 24° 86° 
N,, lon. 79° 37 E. 


Kubpauna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, eighty miles E. by 
a2 
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N. from Ahmedabad; Ist. 23°19’ N., 
lon. 78° 53 E. 

Kevowaa.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, eleven mites S.E. 
from Kalpee ; lat. 25° 59 N., lon. 79° 
48’ B. 


Kuxowsr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmecr, and zemindary of 
Row Raja Bheem Sing of Auniara, 
eight miles from Rampoora. Here 
ia e fine hill-fort, beneath which lies 
the town near the river Lossee: 
there is also a fine tank ou the east 
side of the town.—{ Maleotm, 8c.) 


Kotconpa.—A small town in the 





province of Agra, seventeen miles 
8.E, from Jaloun} lat. 25° 57’ N., 
Jon, 79° 25’ E. 


Kutiras.—A powerful, indepen- 
dent, and civilized nation, reported 
to exist between the mountains bor. 
dering on Assam and the country of 
the grand Lama. It has been con- 
jectured that the Kulita country is 
‘traversed by the Sanpoo river. 


Kutunsera (Calinjara).—A large 
fortified village in the Province 
Gujerat, principality of Banswara, 
eight miles 8.$.W. from the town of 
Banswara; lat. 23°26 N., lon, 74°25/ 
E. In 1820 it was the head-quarters 
of a petty Rajpoot chief named Go- 
daub Singh.—(Maloolm, Se.) 


Kortum (Calam).—A district ia 
the province of Berar, belonging to 
the Nizam, situated between the 
nineteenth and twenty-first degrees 
of north latitude, and bounded on 
the east by the Wurda. Respecting 
this district nothing further is known, 


Kumaon (Kumau).—A district in 
Northern Hindostan, which, as regu- 
lated since the British conquest, com- 
prehends the whole tract of counts 
between the Ganges and the Cali, 
from the plains to the highest pinna- 
cle of the Himalaya, which space in- 
cludes a large portion of the Gurwal 
province south-east of the Alacanan- 
da, while the Cali river on the 
east forma a natural end well-de- 
fined boundary towards Nepaul. The 
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other geographical divisions are Kut 
maon Proper, Painkhandi, and Bhu- 
tant, within the limits of which is the 
pass of Niti, supposed to have been 
the earliest and most frequented route 
into Chinese Tartary. The area of 
the whole may be estimated at 7,000 
square miles, Kumaon Proper is 
separated from the Gurwal province 
by a range of mountains, in which 
stands the village of Chiring; lat. 
30° N. 
From the northern margin of the 
Rohileund plains to the snowy peaks 
of the Himolaya, the territory of 
Kumaon presents a continued suc 
cession of high mountainous ridges, 
joined and intersected by cross ridges, 
‘and irregular angles of every variety 
of form, but the whole mass becoming 
gradually more elevated the further 
north. When viewed from a lofty peak, 
the surface appears onc vast and tu- 
myultuous ocean of mountains, bound- 
ed only by the more stupendous 
ridge of never-melting snow, which 
towers in the back-ground in still 
and spotless majesty. There are no 
alluvial valleys here as in Nepaul, 
nor, strictly speaking, are there any 
valleys, for the narrow irregular delis 
which intervene between the ridgee 
are not entitled to that appellution. 
The belt of jungle that skirts the base 
of the Kwnaon hills cannot be de- 
scribed as a forest, the groves of 
kath, and groups of saul, sissoo, 
‘other trees, being interspersed 
with extensive plains of high, reedy 
grass, where scarcely a tree, or even 
shrub, is to be seen, As the hillx 
are approached the tree jungle be- 
comes thicker, and the savannahs 
less frequent and extensive. 

On entering the lower range of 
hills,an almost uninterrupted forest is. 
met with, containing larger and finer 
trees than those of the plain, in some 
parts tolerably free from grass and 
underwood, which latter entirely dis- 
appears when the height of 2,500 feet 
is attained, where the tropical tribes 
give place to the fir, oak, and rho- 
dodendron, Here every ‘tock: and 
bough becomes hoary with lichens 
and mosses, and every branch over- 
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hung with fern; while the road-side 
is lined with wild raspberry and bar- 
berry bushes, nettles, thistles, and 
blackthorns. ‘The willow, and a sort 
of bastard holly, are also frequent ; 
the mutberry not uncommon, and 
wild pears of a very bad quality, and 
not larger than a walnut, universal. 
At a still greater height, majestic 
atoves of the Deodar pine are dis 
covered, and the birch becomes 
abundant as the distance from the 
snowy mountains decreases. When 
the European vegetation commences 
the forest-like appearance ceases; 
the trees are collected in detached 
roves, there is no long grass, und un 
derwood is only scen in occasional 
patches, Many parts of Kumaon, 
and snore especially about Almora, 
is remarkably open, bleak, and nuked. 
The tea plant grows wild through- 
out Kumnon, but cannot be made ase 
of feom an emetic quality which it 
possesses, This possibly might be 
removed by cultivation, but the ex- 
periment has not yet been tried. 
Contrary to what might have been 
anticipated, tigera are numerous in 
Kumaon, although it contains little 
jungle, which in the plains would be 
considered fit cover for this animal. 
They have been discovered cven on 
the confines of the snowy peaks, but 
they are observed to disappear os 
the winter advances; and probably 
follow the aunual migrations of the 
peasantry and their cattle to the low 
countries, The severity of the win- 
ter here ie so destructive to cattle, 
that many villages are then wholly 
deserted by the inhabitants, who wi- 
grate with their flocks to the skirts of 
the lower saul forest, where they find 
a mild climate and abundance of pas- 
turage. The game most frequent: 
met with is the wild pheasant, black 
partridge, and chuckore; woodcocks, 
though occasionally met with in the 
winter, are still more rare. Of the 
European singing birds, the black- 
bird alone is an inhabitant of Ku- 
maon, and he has not been often 
seen, and still more rarely heard. 
It is probable that the more elevated 
regions contains the precious metals, 
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from the well-known fact, that the 
sands of every mountain stream are 
assiduously washed for gold-dust at 
the points where their rapidity di- 
minishes. 

Like the rest of Nortbern Hin- 
dostan, Kumaon is a very thinl 
peopled country; indeed, ‘there is 
reason to believe that all the origi- 
nal and impure tribes have either 
been destroyed or converted. It 
has been calculated that there are 
6,000 families of Brahmins scattered 
through the district, and it is nas 
tural to suppose that so large a body 
of a comparatively enlightened fra» 
ternity, has tended considerably to 
influence the manners of the hill- 
natives in this quarter, among whom 
1n degree of effeminacy is perceptible, 
not usually characterestic of an ale 
pine origin. In fuct, during the time 
of the Kumiaon rajus, the principality 
was wholly under a Brahtminical go- 
vernment, principally of the astrolo- 
gic caste, who raised and deposed the 
chiefs at pleasure, None of these 
Brahinins are aboriginal, but the date 
of their introduction has never been 
ascertained. The Khasiyae are a 
numerous class, and fairer than the 
natives of the plains. Their com- 
plexion may be described as a dirty 
white, resembling that of the Tartars 
and Chinese, but a shade darker, 
while the shape and vaticty of their 
features prove a Hindoo derivation. 

The influence af an oppressive go- 
verament, in extinguishing all the 
natural springs of human indus- 
try and enterprize, was never more 
strongty felt than by the effect that of 
the Gorkhas has had on the natives 
of Kumaon. The Khasiya had been s0 
Jong accustomed to be regularly rob- 
bed of whatever superfiuity he ac- 
quired, that guin, before the British 

had ccased to have any 

Even now, he works 
only to isfy the immediate crae 
‘vings of nature, and beyond the mea- 
sure requisite for their gratification 
his labour may be compelled, but is 
not to be purchased at any price ; and 

ly, one generation at least, 
must pass away before the Kumaonie 
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will sequire » distinct notion of per- 
zonal property. The stone houses 
jn the towns are more spacious and 
‘commodious than those of the plains 
occupied by individuals of .a similar 
description in the lower provinces, 
ut many of the peasantry, more 
especially towards the southern fron- 
tier, are wretchedly lodged in mud 
and straw huts, two or three of which, 
collected in some sheltered hollow, 
form a hamlet. Level surfices capa- 
ble of retaining moisture being un- 
known, the hills are cut into terraces 
rising above each other in regular 
gradation, which in Eastern Kumaon 
are planted with maruya, the most 
common grain from Almora to the 
Cali river. In 1819 attempts were 


made to introduce the cultivation of mo: 


Potatoes, for which the soil, seasons, 
and climate, seems peculiarly well 
adapted; but the characteristic apa- 
thy of the Khasiyas has been found a 
great impediment to this and all other 
endeavours at improvement. The 
abundance of fine running streams 
throughout Northern Hindostan has 
Jed to the almost universal ndoption 
of the water-mill, a machine wholly 
unknown in the lower regions, and 
here one of the very rudest descrip- 
tion. 

The Nusseree battalions and other 
disciplined hill-corps are composed 
principally of men who served under 
the Gorkhas, and ate probably most- 
ly of the Magar race. Their com- 
plexions are rather darker than those 
of the Khasiyas, and their features, 
although in some respects dissimilar, 
decidedly indicate a Tartar origin. 
Indeed, their square-built, short sta- 
tare, broad bony visages, and some 
other peculiarities, essimilate more 
nearly to the Scotch highlander, 
Since this district came under the 
British rule, excellent roads have 
been constructed from Rohitcund to 
Almora by the Bamoury pass, end 
from Almora to the civil station of 
Hawellbaugh ; other communications 
have also been rendered practicable, 
‘and houses built for the sccommoda- 
tion of the European traveller. With 
these exceptions the district may be 
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described as without public roads, 
and few of the pathways are practi- 
cable for loaded cattle. Various rude 
and perilous inventions have been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of crossing 
@ precipitous ravine or impassable 
torrent: but the simplest and most 
universal ix the sangha, which some- 
times consists of only a single log 
thrown across from rock to rock, at 
others two or three logs joined to- 
gether horizontally, and sometimes 
a still more complicated arrangement: 
of logs of this last description. Seve- 
ral excellent hili bridges have been 
constructed by the British govern- 
ment. 

The religious edifices of Kumaon 
are not numerous, and are for the 
st part small stone buildings, 
covered with pent-house roofs of 
slate, and usually erected on some 
remarkable eminence, amidst a dark 
grove of the Deodhar pine, a noble 
and sombre tree, selected by the 
mountain Hindoos as a substitute 
for the pecpul and burgot of the 
plains. ‘The only ather public build 
ings worthy of notice are the small 
reservoirs or bowlies, erected by 
pious individuals to collect the 
waters of a spring; but in dimen- 
sions they are not to be compared 
with the spacious bowlies of Lower 
Hindostan. In most mountainous 
countries the vulgar computation 
of distance is extremely indefinite, 
and has reference more to the time 
occupied and difficulties of the road, 

the space moved over, he 
consequence of which is that when 
a Khaxiy: iked how far it is to 
8 particular ation, he will reply, 
“ that depends on the burthen a man 
has to carry.” 

Tn 1820, the jurisdiction of the 
issioner for the affairs of Ku- 
maon, civil, fiscal and judicial, com- 
Pemensed the whole tract of country 

the Bhagirathi (the Ganges) to 
the Cali, including the town of Be- 
my oe The great snowy range of 
the Himalaya comes also within the 
northern boundary of the British do- 
minions, which extends to the first 
‘Tartar villages beyond those pinna- 
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lea, At the above date the total reve- 
nue was estimated at only one and a 
half lacks of rupees: besides half a 
lack from the Deyrah Doon collected 
at Saharunpoor. Those derived from 
the territories between the Sutuleje 
and Jumna are collected by the mili- 
tary commandants at Deyrah and 
Gubhattoo, These receipts, however, 
do not cover the expenditure of the 
British establishments within the 
hilla, which amounts on an average 
to eight lacks of rupees per annum. 
Owing to the prevalence of the sa- 
cerdotal class, the landed proprietors 
in Kumaon were more favoured by 
the Gorkhas than any other of their 
conquered subjects, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Almora the Jands are 
atill principally possessed by the sa- 
cred order, who also under the Gork- 
has, as indeed at present, filled all 
the revenuc departments. 

The rajas of Kumaon and Gurwal 
sprung from the same family, some 
account of which will be found under 
the last named article, Abul Fazel, 
who in A.D. 1582 describes the Ku- 
maon mountains, ascribes to them 
the production of a great many arti- 
eles, which probably only made a 
transit over them from the north. 
‘The seat of government was formerly 
at Champavati on the Cali river, 
south-east from Almora, which latter 
became the modern capital about two 
centuries ago, Their possessions be- 
low the hills were mostly wrested 
from the raja by Ali Mahomed the 
Robilla. In 1790 the Gorkhas hav~ 
ing defeated the Kumaon chief, pur- 
sued him to Almore, where after 
another engagement, in which the 
Gorkhas were again successful, the 
conquest of the principality was ef 
fected, and the ruling ‘Brahinins eon- 
ciliated by bribes and promises, Be- 
fore the acquisition of the districts 
ceded by the nabob of Oude, the 
impression of the Chinese power had 
been gradually pervading the bills, 
for ia 1802, hee Mr. Gout was de- 
puted by Sir Hen lesley to ex- 
amine ‘he forects” of Kumaon, the 
‘Gorkha commander expressed great 
apprehension that his arrival would 








be communicated to the Emperor of 
China, who had threatened to depose 
the Nepaul Raja if he permitted 
Europeans to explore his country. 

In 1815 this territory was acquired 
by the British government after a short 
and spirited campeign, and ite cli- 
mate approximating so nearly to that 
of Europe, it may be considered 
among the advantages incident to its. 
conquest, that it offers so near ao 
asylum to the Europeans of the upper 
provinces, attacked by any of the 
diseases peculiar to warm latitudes, 
In these cases there seems no reason 
to doubt that an adequate residence 
at Almora would be equally efficient 
with a voyage to England, and it is 
always at band, a journey from any of 
the principal stations in Oude or the 
Doab being easily performed in Jess 
than three weeks, In order to faci+ 
litate this journey, and render its 
benefits more accessible, government 
has formed a regular establishment, 
and purchased houses in Almora for 
the accommodation of valetudinarians 
whose state of health required a tem- 
porary change of climate, 

Up to the conclusion of 1816, the 
Bengal government rather discow 
ed any attempt to open a trade wit! 
Tuartary through the Himalaya range 
of mountains, being apprehensive 
Jest, in the state of affairs on the 
Lassa frontier, the jealousy of the 
Chinese might be excited by any ap- 
pearance of augmented communica- 
tion, which apprehensions were after 
wards discovered to be unfounded, 
and measures have in consequence 
been adopted for promoting the ine 
tercourse. A portion of land lying 
near the base of the snowy ridge is 
occupied by Bhootaes, who are un- 
derstood also to possess lands on the 

site side of the mountains, held 
ether directly from the government 
of Chins or from its tributary states. 
‘These persons have always shown a 
very favourable disposition towards 
their European protectors, and fa- 
vourable settlements were in 1816 
made with them for the lands they 
eccupy south of the snowy moun- 
tains. —(Fublarton, Raper, Trail, 
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Gardner, Public MS. Documents, F. 
Buchanan, 8c.) 

Koumnauia (or Surya)—A town 
in the Gujerat peninsula, subject to 
the Jam of Noanagur, and situated 
near the gulf of Cutch 5 lat. 22° 12” 
N,, lon. 69° 46’ E, This place is 
populous and contains many houses, 
inhabited by Gogla Brabmins, who 
are attendants on Runchor (an in- 
carnation of Vishnu) at Dwaraca, 


Kumeoon Tempie.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, fifteen miles 
W.N.W, from Alinora ; lat. 29° 38” 
N,, lon. 79° 22 E., 6,377 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


Kemcixnnc.—A strong fort in the 
province of Ajoeer, which had been 
recently usurped by Sindia and bis 
commander Jeswunt Row Bhow, but 
which in 1818 was restored the 
Rana of Odcypoor, its legitimate 
sovercign, 

Kunawun (Khanawer),—A re 
mote and rugged district of Bussaher 
in Northern Hindostan, which com- 
prehends the valley of the Sutuleje 
and its different feeders, from lat. 31° 
33/N,, lon. 77° 47’ E., to lat. 31° 51’ 
N,, lon. 78° 42’ E. On the north and 
cast it is conterminous with the Chi- 
nese possessions, and on the west 
with the Tartar pergunnah of Han- 
garang, also auhject to Bussaher. 
Itborders on Lubdack and Cooloo, 
a mountain state in Lahore, on the 
right bank of the Sutuleje. It may 
be said to be entirely within the Hi- 
malaya range; for although extend- 
ing forty-three miles from north to 
south, some of the peaks to the south 
rise from 19,000 to 21,000 feet, while 
to the north the gigantic Parkyat 
ridge is seen 22,000 feet high. The 
Keubrang pass, 18,130 feet above the 
level of the sea, is reckoned the boun- 
dary between Kunawur, and that por- 
tion of Chinese Tartary under the 
authority of the grand Lama of Lassa. 
Tortaric furze, the ordinary fucl of 
the Tartare, was here found growing 
17,000 feet ubove the level of the 
tea. Within the snowy mountains 
the valley of the Sutuleje bears the 
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name of Khanawer, or Kunawut, 
which designates a tract of country 
extending eastward to Shipke, the 
frontier town of Chinese Tartery, 
and northward to Shialkar, Kuna- 
war is properly the middle district of 
the Sutuleje. 

As may be inferred from its situa- 
tion, the climate of Kanawur is bleak 
and inhospitable, and great part of 
the soil unproductive, being in fuct a 
mass of snow-covered rocks and wild 
chasms, Little grain is raised, bat 
the natives possess many sheep and 
cattle, and export wool in considera~ 
ble quantities, both raw and nanuface 
tured. Jn the remoter tracts the 
yak of Tartary, which yields the 
shaggy tail, abounds, ‘The other ex- 
ports are salt (previously imported 
from Tibet), dried grapes, currants, 
and the seed of @ particular species 
of pine cone. The natives of Kuna- 
wur also possess bill ponies (here 
named gounts), asses, oud inules, the 
whole, as well as gonts and sheep, 
used as beasts of burthen, in the 
traffic that subsists between Hindos- 
tan, Tibet, Labdack, Lassa, Cash- 
mere, and Nepaul, for which this dis- 
trict iy a thoroughfare, The Ku 
waries are much addicted to trade, 
and are said to possess so excellent 
a character for honesty and punc- 
tuality, that they are employed by all 
the surrounding nations as commer- 
cial agents, 

Among these mountains salt is the 
grand incentive to discovery, its ab- 
sence inducing the natives to take 
long journeys in search of this condi- 
ment. At present one part of Kunas 
wur receives its salt from the Tartar 
vill of Hang and Bekar, situated 
on the Sutuleje below Chaprang. The 
Neoza pine (a new species) produces 
a cone, the seeds of which form an 
article of export, having the taste 
and flavour of eweet-almonds, By 
the natives they are named neozas, 
hence the trivial name of the tree. 

‘The villages are not numerous, but 
some are more substantial than are 
usually seen within the mountains. 
Kanam and Sungoam are two of the 
largest, containing about one hundred 








inhabitants each, and they exhibit a 
degree of wealth and civilization 
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miles 8.E, from Serinagur; lat. 30° 
N., lon. 78°9’ E., 6,277 feet above 


that no other mountain tribe in this 
arter has yet attained, Many of 
the chief familics of the Bussaher 
state are of Kunawur origin, and it is 
here that the best soldiers are 
cured, In 1811, the young raja jae 
ing sought refuge in this district 
from the poe of the Gorkhas, it 
was attacked by that martial p 
who had subdued Bussaher, but after 
penetrating three days’ journey into 
the valley, they were compelled to 
retreat for want of provisions. 
The language of Kunawar is peeu~ 
liar, differing essentially from that of 
the Tartars, and without affinity to 
the other mountain dialects. In the 
Bhotea or Turtar villages here, 
have the Umma and Sitma (or p 
ed and written) characters of Tibet. 
‘The first, both in form and name, re~ 
sembles the Sanscrit, The majority 
of the inhabitants are Hindoos, with 
Brahinins for officiating priests; but 
in some villages the Lama religion 
revails. The natives call themselves 
Bhoteas,—-{ Merbert, Fraser, Hodgson, 
Culebrooke, §¢.) 


Kenpat. (CandalaJ~A town, or 
rather village, in the province of Ben- 
gal, district of Tipera, seventy-four 
miles S.W. by 8. from Dacca ; lat 23° 
12 N,, lon. 91° 18 E. The adjacent 
country is almost one entire forest, 
abouniling with wild animals, parti- 
eularly elephants. 











Kunnarca,A town in the Aj- 
meer province, fifty-two miles N.N.W. 
from the city of Jeypoor ; Sat. 27°35" 
N,, lon. 75° 18’ E. 


Kunnavoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Canars, filty-five milesN.N.W. 
from Mangalore ; lat. 13°38’ N., lon. 
74° 46’ E. This place stands on the 
banks of a river, variously named in 
different parts of its course, accord- 
ing to the denominations of the vil- 
Jages it passes: it is, however, gene- 
rally reckoned to mark the boundary 
of North and South Canara. 


Kungon Peax.—A mountain peak 
in Northern Hindostan, twenty-two 








the level of the sea. 


Kouncut.—A small walled town of 
a thriving and populous appearance, 
situated in the midst of a litele ¢ract 
of cultivated and enclosed country in 
the province of Bejapoor, district of 
Maudgul, about eighty-two miles tra- 
velling distance §. by W. from the 
city of Bejapoor. This place, although 
within the Nizam’s boundaries, be- 
Jonged to the ex-Peshwa, and from 
him devolved to the British govern- 
meut.—( Fudlarton, $c.) 


Kunseur. (Keonjher).—An enor- 
mons zemindary in the province of 
Orissa, district of Cuttack, the capital 
of which, of the same name, is situ- 
ated about ninety-two miles N.N.W. 
from the town of Cuttack ; lat, 21°31’ 
N,, lon. 85°32’ E. It is. said to ex- 
tend 182 miles from north to south, 
and 125 from east to west, but these 
are probably the extremes, In 1803 
the raja of Kunjeur was a powerful 
chieftain, and considered independent. 
of the Mahnrutta power, although 
prior to that date he had rented 9 
considerable portion of the Cuttack 
district. The recorded proprietor 
in 1815 was named Jonardban Bhanj, 
and the tribute he then paid to the 
British government was 2,790 rupees. 
per annum, after which it was sup- 
posed he would have a clear revenue 
remaining of abont 30,000 ropecs per 
annum, a very small sum for so large 
a surface, producing rice, sugar-cane, 
cotton, timber, fuel. salt, tar, gums, 
wax, iron, and honey. Most of the 
iron exported from Balasore to Cal- 
cutta is procured in this zemindary, 
which is also fertilized by several 
streams, During the late expedition 
against the Coles, Kunjeur was found 
to be for nearly 100 miles an open 
cultivated country, only occasionally 
interrupted by ridges of hills and 

ches of jungle; generally speaking, 

wever, the land fit for tillage bears 
a very trifling proportion to the vast 
extent of rocks, hills, beds of torrents, 
and forests, that occupy this region. 
—( Richardson, Stirling, $c.) 
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Kewsrooma—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, which in 1808 be- 
Jonged to Rehmut Khan, seventy- 
three miles north from the city of 
Dethi; lat. 29° 41’N., lon. 76° 51’ E, 
Indree is a large open town, with a 
strong ghurry or native citadel ; Kunj- 
poora is smaller, but surrounded by 
a strong wall.—{ Lieut, White, $c.) 


..Kunxa.—A town in the province 
-of Orissa, district of Cuttack, eighty 
miles N.E. from the town of Cuttack. 
This is the capital of one of the tri- 
‘butary estates in Orissa subject to 
the British regulations, the exact Ji- 
mite of which bave never been as- 
certained, but which have been rough- 
ly ‘estimated at seventy-five miles 

‘om north to south, and fifty from 
east to weat, Prior to the acquisi- 
tion of Cuttack by the British, the 
Kunka raja, who possessed this al- 
luvial and unwholesome tract, had 
Jong baffled the Maharattas, and ren- 
dered all their attempts to subduc 
him most destructively abortive, The 
Mabarattas had been accustomed to 
embark troops and artillery on large 
unwieldy flat-bottomed boats, un- 
manageable on large streams or near 
the sea, in consequence of which 
their ill-constracted fleets always fell 
prey to the raja’s light-armed ves- 

ls, which were long and narrow, 
with barricadoes to cover the men, 
‘and some of them have a hundred 
paddles or oara. When these squa- 
drons met, the Ooria boats moved 
quickly round the heavy Maharatta 
armada, and picked off the men with 
their matchlocks, until the remainder 
were compelled to surrender, when 
they were carried into a captivi 
from which they seldom retura 
the pernicious atmosphere of these 
junaies permitting none to live but 
the aborigines, 

On this aceount the Kunks chief 
and bis country were viewed with 
infinite horror; and when the pro- 
vince devolved to the British 
ment, the subjugation of this state 
presented a task ofreal difficulty, The 
Pereeverance and determination, how- 
‘ever, of the Britieh troops overcame 
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every obstacle, and having by a well 
concerted enterprize, in March 1805, 
captured some of the raja’s boats, ® 
detachment forced their way in them 
to Kunkaghur, which so staggered 
the chieftain’s fortitude that he came 
out and surrendered, and with thia 
operation, and not before, the con- 
quest of Cuttack may be said to have 
terminated. In 1814 the annual tri- 
bute paid to the British government 
was 19,132 rupees, and the estimated 
revenue enjoyed by the proprietor, 
one lack. The territory of Kunka 
produces rice and salt in large quan- 
tities ; also some sugar-cane, cotton, 
honey, and wax.——(J. B. Blunt, Rich- 
ardson, Sc.) 

Konxut.—-A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Saharunpoor, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Ganges, about two miles south from 
Hurdwar. ‘This place is almost en- 
tirely composed of large and hand- 
some stone edifi ult for the ac~ 
commodation of pilgrims resorting to 
Hurdwar, intermixed with fantastic 
Hindoo temples and gardens, after 
the fashion of Hindostan, At the 
northern extremity is a street havin, 
‘an elevated mound of earth on eac! 
side, which is anacally covered, 
the periodical mela or fair draws n 
with the temporary huts of the G 
sain religious mendicants.—(Fullar~ 
ton, fe.) 


Kuxattre.—An open town in the 
province of Gujerat, situated near the 
confluence of the Oresung with the 
Nerbuddab, about a mile east, of 
Chandode, In 1820 it belonged to 
the Guicowar, and contained about 
3,000 houses.—( Malcolm, ge.) 


Kunwarzoo—A small chiefship in 
Northern Hindostan situated between 
the Sutuleje Jumns, on the 
southern frontier of Bussaher, and 
between that principality end the 
thekoorshipe of Koleghur sod Soo 


























Kouxzcors (Khanta oate).—A 
town in the province of Cutch, men- 
tioned by Abul Fazel, thirty-four 
miles north from Mallia; lat. 23° 3¢ 
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N. lon. 70° 37'E. In 1816 thig 
sone hold surrendered to a British 
detachment, when the fortifications 
were resed to the foundation, 

Kurrvawuyse.—A town in the 
province of Gujerat, situated on the 
‘east bank of the Mooer river, twenty- 
neven miles east from the city of 
Ahmedabad ; Jat. 23° 2 N., lon, 73° 
9 E, Itis surrounded by a wall, and 
has been estimated to contain 3,000 
houses, occupied by a tribe of Bho- 
Tas, who carry on a considerable ma- 
nufacture of soap and bangics, which, 
with dubbera to hold ghee, may be 
considered the staples of Kuppur- 
wunje, Agates are found in the 
neighbourhood. The houses are well 
puilt for an Indian town, excellent 
stone being procured from the bed 
ofthe river, and the country abounds 
with the finest mango and moura- 
trees, adapted for the construction 
of native dwellings. The Kupper: 
‘wunje pergunnah lies to the north of 
the Mahy, but its lands stretch prin- 
cipally along the banks of the Mooer 
river, extending from thence to the 
Watruck. Among the ravines and 
jungler of the river last-mentioned 
‘were situated the most refractory of 
the Coolie villages, from whence the 
inhabitants used to sally forth to, 
plunder their less active or more ho- 
nest neighbours. But these, as well 
as the turbulent Mewassic chief of 
Bhogpoora, Amliara, Phoonadra, 
Kurral, and Wandwa, have long been 
reduced to the enjoyment of invo- 
luntary repose. Eupperminje is one 
of the tracts received from the Gui- 
cowar in 1817 in exchange for Beja- 
poor, when the town was suj 
to contain 10,000 inhabitants, and 
tho territory valued at 50,000 rupees 
annually.-(Public MS, Documents, 
&e.) 

Koapta—A fort in the provi 
ional ye 
sides by bills, and accessible to the 
went by a pass; lat. 18° 37'N., lon. 
76° 41’ E., fifty-nine miles S.E. from 
Abwedo ir. In 1795 the late Ni- 


zam made here a disgraceful peace 
with the Maharattas. 


Kunvonn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, district of Shuja- 
walpoor, the potail of which, in 
1820, was a Roomie(Turk or Greek) 
from Gujerat. It is situated three 
miles N.N.E. from Kokra; int. 23° 
28’ N., long. 77° 3’ E, 

Kunrita.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, twenty-four iniles N.E. 
from Jeitpoor j lat.25° 34’ N., lon, 79° 

5 E. 


Kuncomman( Cargama).—A town 
in the province of Gundwana, si 
tuated in the proper Gond country, 
and subject to an independent chief 
of the Gond tribe, In the wild tract 
a few miles south of Kurgommah 
neither silver nor copper coins are 
current, and cowries pass for twice 
the value at which they are rated in 
Bengal. Lat. 23° 9’ N., lon, 82° 33’ 
¥,, fifty-five miles north from Rut- 
tunpoor.—(J. B. Blunt, &e.) 


Kurcoon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, twenty-five miles 
south of Mbysir, lat, 21° 50’ N., lon. 
75° 40° E, This was once a large 
and flourishing place, but is now 
much decayed. It is stilt reckoned 
the capital of Southern Nemaur, and 
in 1620 contained 1,791 inhabited 
houses, It is surrounded by a rui- 
nous wall, partly stone, anc pectly 
brick and mud, and has » smatt cita- 
del built of the same materials, with 
tolerably good bazars. It belongs to 
Holkar, and is the hend of a pergun- 
nah of fifty-five villages, the revenue 
from which, in 1818, produced only 
50,000 rupees,—(Malculn, $e.) 


Kvanxsa.—A town in the 
vince of Malwa, situated on the Rare 
war road, about eighteen miles from 
Narwar. In 1820 it contained about 
1,000 houses, 


Kunsiza (or Carmulla)—A com 
siderable town in the proviuce of 
Avrungabad, with a stone-built fort, 
‘which has a double wall, with a diteb 
between, and » Jong ditch also sur. 
rounding the outer wall, Lat, 18° 
24 N,, lon, 75° 21’E., fifty-five miles 
§.S.E. from Abmednuggur. In 1919 
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it was captured from Kundah Row, 
the rebellious commandant, by a Bri- 
tish detachment. 

Kuxxat.—A_ town and British 
cantonment in the pravince of Del- 
hi, sixty-seven miles N.W. from the 
city of Delhi; lat, 29° 38’ N., lon. 76° 
46’ E., 1,027 feet nbove the tcvel of 
the sea. The productive powers of 
the surrounding country had been 
greatly injured by the total extinction 
of Ali Merdan Khan’s canal, recently 
re-constructed by the British govern- 
ment,—(Lieut. White, $c.) 


Kurnatta.—A fort in the pro- 
vince of Aurnagabad, within a few 
miles of Chowke, on the road lead- 
ing from Panwell to the Ghauts, and 
20 miles S.E. from Bombay ; lat. 
18° 31’ N., lon, 73° 14’ E. 


Kvanovt,— See Curnovt. 


Kunonpe (or Kuroude).—A wild 
country in the province of Orissa, 
the Caulahandy of the old maps, 
where it is placed in lat. 19° 49 N., 
lon, 83° 32’ E., ninety-five miles S. 
by W. from Sumbbulpoor. Even so 
late as 1825 the eastern limits of 
Bustar and Kuronde were unknown. 

In some of the most inaccessible 
zemindaries of this country, the 
Koand inhabitants were accustomed 
to put todeath yearly several human 
victims, whose Tecking bodies were 
torn into a thousand fragments, for 
the purpose of being buried in the 
fields, to propitiate the gods and 
ensure good crops, The present 
(1826) raja of Kuronde has done all 
in his power to suppress this prac- 
tice; his authority, however, is but 
imperfectly established, more espe- 
cial Mt over his Koand subjects, who 
dwell in the most inaccessible por- 
tions of his country. Yet these 
Koands are enid by Colonel Agnew 
to be distinguished over the wild in- 
habitants of other jungles, by their 
high character for veracity and fide- 
lity, being true to their word, faith- 
ful adherents, and steady protectors. 
(Jenkins, Agnew, $e.) 

Kuraan (Khara).—See Cunnan. 


Kuarau.—A division of the Malwa 
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province, comprehending the tract of 
country between Bopaul and Saugur, 
which was once flourishing and popu 
lous, but in 1820 waste and desolate, 
except the country between the Gy- 
rasspoor hills and the Betwa river, 
which was still in good condition, 
and so productive that it supplied 
niueh grain to Bopaul. The surface 
of the rest of the district is generally 
undulated by ridges of low hills of 
from 200 to 300 feet high, moxtly co- 
vered with low recent jungle, result 
ing from the incessant ravages it had 
sustained for many years.—( Malcolnt, 
Se.) 

Konner.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, twenty-five miles N.N,W. 
from the city of Ahmedabnd ; tat, 23° 
17’ N., lon. 72° 26’ E, Mulhar Row 
Gnicowar was, in 1802, defeated here 
by Major Walker, (whose detachment 
he had previously treachcronsly at- 
tached) and compelled to surrender at 
discretion, —( Public MS. Documents, 
$e) 


Kunare (or Khurrec).—In the 
province of Cutch, to the south-west. 
of Parkur, lic two insulated spots of 
land, distinguished by the name of 
the largest villages they contain, Kur- 
reer and Kawra ; besides which there 
are only a few indigent and migratory 
pastoral bordes. Kawra ig valuable 
to Cutch, as lying on the direct road 
to Sinde, to reach which, however, a 
desert of sixty miles, destitute of 
fresh water and vegetation, must be 
crossed in a north-west direction. 
During the sonth-west monsoon this 
desert is usually covered with salt 
water from the branch of the Indus, 
near Luckputbunder, mixed with the 
water of the periodical rains.—{ Afuc- 


murdo, $c») 








Kusnopr.—A town in the province 
of Malwa belonging to Dowlet Row 
Sindia, which in 1820 contained 
ubout 500 houses; lat, 23°13’ N., lon. 
75° 26 E, 

Kvuraunrz.—A town in the 
vince of Allahabad, nine milesN.N.W. 
from Chatterpoor ; lat. 25° 2’ N., lon. 
79° 37’ E. 


{ 
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Kurxunsanpy.—A beautiful vil- 
Inge in the province of Bahar, district 
of Ramghur, situated on the banks of 
a running brook, amidst a group of 
black granite rocks at the foot of the 
steep pass of Hurbud, witich here de- 
scends from the table-land of EI. 
Baugh. A few miles distant a small 
plantation of palms hus been raised, 
to supply the station at Hazary 
Baugh with tari (or toddy), which is 
the universal substitute throughout. 
India for the leaven requisite in the 
baking of bread for Europeans. These 
are the only specimens of the palm 
tribe to be met with between Banicoo- 
rah and Sheregotty, and this village 
is the only place in a tract of above 
200 mites where bread can be pro- 
cured. 

About five miles from Kutkunsan- 
dy, within 100 paces of the road side, 
there is a hot spring, which bubbles 
up fom the hollow of a small natural 
basin in the rocks, about six feet in 
diameter and one in depth, It over- 
flows the margin of the cavity, and 
creates n sort of swamp, until the 
surplus water reaches the channel of 
the Mahena nullsh, In December 
1818, the temperature of the atmos- 
phere being 41°, the thermometer, 
when immersed, rose immediately to 
114° Fahrenheit. This hot 
pears to have escaped the 
others among the Vindh 
tains, in not being dedicated to aay 
Hindoo deity, nor ornamented by 0 
temple to receive his votarics, or 
cistern to collect its waters, Kut- 
kunsandy is 254 travelling miles N.W. 
from Calcutta.—( Fullarton, $e.) 

Korsuter.—A considerable walled 
town in the province of Delhi, district 
of Mcerut, twenty-five miles north 
from the town of Meerut, by the way 
of Seerdhuna. 









Kurranta.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, eleven miles N.N.W. 
from Melior : lat. 23° 5’ N., lon. 70° 
42 E, 

Kurvspra.—An island in the pro~ 
vince of Bengal, district of Chitta- 
gong, from which it is separated by a 
narrow strait, no where more than 





two miles in breadth. In length it 
may be estimated at thirteen miles, by 
four, the average breadth; and like 
its neighbour, Mascal Iste, abounds 
with excellent oysters, which are 
transported to Dacca and Calcutta 
for the gratification of European ap- 
petites, the natives having an aver- 
sion to every species of testaceous 
fish, Between this island and the 
main there is said to be good anchor- 
age; but scaward the coast is full of 
shoals, sand-banks, and other unas- 
certained dangers. 


Kyaupa—An old ghurry. ot fore 
tified post, in Northern Hindostan, 
fifteen miles SE. from Nahan; lat, 
30° 24” N., lon. 77° 30 E. Tt is 
Rituated in the Kydra Doon, or 
valley. 


Kywvex (or Kyndeenagur).— A 
town in the province of Bahur, con- 
tiguous to the great Benares road, 
aud the residence of the raja of 
Kyndec. This place communicates 
its name to a mountain, ghaut, or 
pass, remarkable for its romanti¢ 
wildness, aud terminating in the vale 
of Dungye. 


Kynacuun—/ Kshiraghar).A town 
in the province of Gundwana, 138 
mniles cast from Bengal ; lat, 21°16'N,, 
lon. 81° 22’ E, 

Kyranan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, fiftcen smiles cast off 
Paniput ; lat. 29°22’N,, ton. 7°12’. 


Kyasscuun (or Khyreeghur)—A 
pergunnah in the province of Delhi, 
separated from the rest of the Bareily 
district by the Cali branch of the 
Gogera. ‘The town stands in lat, 28° 
19 N., lon, 80° 47’ E., about 100 
miles north from Lucknow. It is 
separated from the first range of 
mountains by the undefined posses- 
sions of certain hill chiefs, over whom 
the Nepaulese claim, and occasion. 
ally exercise, authority, The whole 
face of the country from the moun- 
tains to the Goggra is covered hy 
saul forest, interspersed with patches 
of cultivation. The climate is un- 
healthy, and can only be resisted by 
the indigenous natives, proving fatal 
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to strangers for 6 great portion of the 
year. In consequence of these unto~ 
‘werd circumstances(and of therevenue 
assessed, although only 6,000 rupees 
per annum, never being realized) the 
‘Bengal government in 1812 contem~ 
plated the exchange of this remote 
tract, for a amall slip of the Nabob of 
Oude’s dominions, near to where the 
Ramgunga joins the Ganges, and ap- 

lication was accordingly made at 
Lucknow; but his exeelleney was 
found impracticable. Subsequently, 
however, on the conclusion of the 
Nepaul war, it was accepted by that 

otentate, along with the Nepaulese 

‘erriani, bordering on his dominions, 
in extinction of one of the crores of 
rupees, which he had tent to the 
British government, from the trea- 
sures of his deceased father, Suadet 
Ali, In this case the maxim not to 
transfer territory that had been ac- 
customed to enjoy the blessings of 
British domination, did not apply to 
Kyreeghur, where the British juris- 
diction bad been merely nominal, 
and the revenue unrealizable; while 
an unceasing petty warfare subsisted, 
either to chastixe the refractory in 
habitants, or to repel the inroads of 
bonditti, —(Guthrie, Brookes, Pub- 
tic MS. Documents, §.) 
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Laanat.—An island in the ¥ 


ern seus, lying off the northern ex j, 


uemity of Timorluut. In length it 
may be estimated at twenty-five 
miles, by twelve the average breadth; 
‘but respecting its inhabitants or 
productions scarcely any thing is 
nown. 


Lasooaw.—An island in the Bast- 
ern seas, about fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, situated on the north- 
west const of Borneo, opposite to the 
mouth‘of the river of Borneo proper; 
Jat. 6° 20'N,, Ion. 115°E. To this 
and the Ha tish cures ia 1775, 
when ex ‘by the Sooloo from 
Balambmigan, id 


LACCADIVES ISLES. 


Lacanacoonns (Lakerithanda). 
—A small town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 116 
miles N, E. from Calcutta; lut. 23° 
18'N., lon, 87° 15'E, 


Laccapwzs Istes (Laksha Dwi- 
pa, @ lack, 1,00,000, isles).—- An 
archipelago of low shoaly isiets lying 
off the coast of Malabar, which is 
about seventy-five miles distant from: 
the nearest, and extending from the 
tenth to the twelfth degree of north 
latitude, being separated from each 
other by very wide channels. These 
islands are very small, the largest 
not containing six square miles of 
land, and surrounded by coral shoals, 
which render the approach to them 
davgerous. They are all very bat- 
ren, and do pot produce any grain; 
but soe of them are capable of fur- 
nishing ships with a supply of poul- 
try, eggs, plantains, coco-nuts, and 
excellent water. The inhabitants 
are Moplays (Mahomedans); are 
very poor, and subsist mostly on 
coco-nuts and fish, Their staple 
articles of exportation are coir, 
jagary, coco-nuts, and a little be- 
tel-nut. Some coral is also carried 
from the surrounding reefs to the 
continent of India, where it is con- 
verted into quick lime, and carved 
into images. The best coir cables 
‘on the coast of Malabar are made st 
Angengo and Cochin, from the fibres 
of the Laccadive coco-nut, with the 
stem of which palm the natives make 
their boats, und construct their 
jouses. 

‘These islands were discovered by 
Vasco de Gaia, during his first 
voyage, when returning to Europe, 
and it does not appear that the: 
have ever been properly explored, 
Prior to the cession of the Cherical 
country in 1792, to the British govern- 
ment, Tippoo Sultan had received 
the then northernmost of the islanda 
in question from the Bibby (Lady) 
of Cananore, for an equivalent in 
that territory, which equivalent, in 
1798, the Cherical raja was permitted 
to resume; the bibby was in conse- 
quence deprived of the consideration 
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for which she had ceded these islands 
to the sultan, The Laccadives being 
thus attached to Canara, came along 
with that province under the domi 
nion of the British; but as they had 
constituted a part of the Mysore 

essions at the close of the war 
tn which Tippoo fell, and the bibby 
had not previously the slightest pros- 
(pect of ‘recovering them, her claim, 
in 1803, to the then northernmost, 
not being ruled by the law of nations, 
stood in need of indulgent conside- 
ration, The result was, that. her 
claims were declared inadmissible, 
on the ground that she had no right 
to be placed, by the conquest of My- 
sore, in any other situation than that 
in which she woul have stood had 
no such event taken place; in ad- 
dition to which it was not thought 
expedient to invest the bibby with au- 
thority over the Laccadives, under the 
declared aversion of the islanders to 
her government. — (F. Buchanan, 
Public MS. Documents, Sc.) 


Lactuo—In old maps this ap- 
pes as a central province of India 

yond the Ganges, situated near 
the southern frontiers of China, be- 
tween the Burmese and Cochin Chi- 
nese dominions, and conjectured to 
be partly tributary to the one, and 
partly to the other, but which docs 
not appear to have been ever explor- 
ed by any European, As yet nothing 
authentic respecting it is known, but 
aa it is in all probability occupied by 
some of the wild Shan tribes, for 
further information the reader is re- 
ferred to the article Suan. 


Lactuo,—See SHan Country. 
Lacxy Junciz.—See Batinpa. 


Lapwa.—The capital of a small 
dependent. chiefship, in the province 
of Delhi; lat, 29°59’N., lon. 77°9’ E., 
twenty-two miles N. by E. from 
Kuroal, In 1820 the British go- 
yernment interfered to protect Aject 
Singh, the minor chief of Ladwa, 
from the intrigues and violence of 
his mother, who had usurped the 
government, dissipated his property, 


and placed his person under restraint. 
(Publie MS. Documents, §¢.) 


Lanan—A small town and ghur- 
ry in the province of Allahabad, 
twenty-seven miles W. by N. from 
Jaloun, lat. 26°12'N,, lon. 78°53’ 


Lavos Istrse-A cluster of high 
small islands, extending in 
s from the mountainato the sea, 
with beautiful valleys between them, 
and situated off the N.W. coast of 
the Malay peninsula; Jat. 6? 5’ N., 
lon. 99° 40’ E, 


Lauan.—A town in the province 
of Agra, fifty-three miles E, by S, 
from the city of Agra; lat. 20°12 N., 
Jon, 78° 53” E, 





LAHDACK. 
(Latakh.) 


A province in Tibet, situated on 
the tabular ledge that intervenes be- 
tween the precipitous heights of the 
Himalaya, and the lower elevations 
that abut on the platean of Tartary. 
To the east it is bounded by the 
nese province of Khoten and the Las- 
sa division of Chantang; on the 
south-west and west by Cashmere, 
and part of Belli and Little Tibet ; 
on the N.W. by N. by part of the 
same country; and by Khofalun and 
by Karak over a range of mountuins, 
which forms the southern barrier of 
Chinese Turkistan and its borders; 
‘on the south by the British protected 
district of Bussaher and the indepen- 
dent native states of Cooloo and 
Chamba, in the province of Lahore, 
The extent of Lahdack has been esti. 
mated at about half that of England. 
Its shape is that of an irregular tri- 
angle, the Jongest side, or base, 
which forms the southern limit, run— 
ning obliquely for about 220 miles 
from S.E. to N.W., or from Bussa- 
her, by Cooloo and Chamba, to Cash~ 
mere. 

Although within its limits it does 
not comprehend any mountains re- 
markable for individual elevation, yet 
Eahderk, as lying between the Hima- 
laya, Karakorum, ot Muz Tagh, 
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and the mountains of Khoten derives 
ite character from such an associa~ 
tion, and is not only of great height 
above the level of the sea, throughout 
its whole tabular portion, but also 
more or less broken into mountains 
and vallies, with bigh elevations and 
deep hotlows, of difficult and dange- 
rous transit. "These physical predica- 


ments give rise to many streams, . 


which at last combine to form the 
Indus and Sutuleje. 

Lahdack produces barley and other 
coarser grains, but is said not to yield 
sufficient’ wheat or rice for its own 
production, The town of Lahdack 
is the chief mart of trade between 
Cashmere and Lassa, and its raja the 
principal merchant, us he monopolizes 
the conmmerce, and does not permit 
the Cashmerians to trade directl, 
with the Undes for shawl-wool. This 
prince (according to the report of h 
ugent at Gortope to Mr. Moorcroft), 
purchases shawlwoo! annually in thot 
quarter, to the value of two and three 
lacks of rupees, which he afterwards 
re-sells to the Cashwerians and mer- 
chants from Amritsic. Yarkund sends 
to the capital silver, Russia leather, 
felt carpets, coarse and fine Chinn 
silks, tafetas, velvcts, earthen ware, 
sable fur, small coral beads, and secd 
pearl; the retnens principally consist 
of Hindostany goods, such as kinkaub 
muslins, embroidered cloth, baftacs, 
and other white cotton poods, Mool- 
tan chintzes, sheep, goat, and 
skins, tanned and dyed red, zedoary, 
the silk manufuctures of Benares, 
and spices of all sorts. 

To castern Tibet Lahdack exports 
(or rather is the transit for) apricots, 
kismisses, raisins, currants, dater, 
ulmonds, and s#ffron, This trade is 
entirely managed by the natives of Ti- 
bet, wito find a direct road from Gor- 
tope to Lahdack, Formerly one of 
the most valuable articles sent from 
Hindostan to Lahdack was an assort- 
ment of corat, which although bought 
dear xt Benares and Delhi, was re- 
sold to a great profit, being a com- 
modity singularly prized by all semi- 
barbarous nations; but about 1810 
the trade declined, owing to the quan- 
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tity imported from Russia by the way 
of Yarkund, In this province there 
is a breed of remarkably small sheep, 
the Purik, about the size of a six 
months’ lamb, with afine and weighty 
fleece, completely domesticated, and 
easily fed on what most other animale 
reject, such as horse-chestnuts, and 
even the refuse of tea. The religion 
of the state is the lama; but ail sects 
are tolerated, and cows slaughtered’ 
without the slightest remorse. 


The father of the Teshoo Lama, 
who reigned in 174, was a Tibetian, 
and his mother a near relation of the 
rajah of Lahdack ; from whom the Te- 
shoo Lama had learned the Hindos- 
tany language, which he could speak 
when visited by Mr. Bogle, the ambmas- 
sador despatched to Teshoo Loom- 
boo by Mr. Hastings. The commer- 
cial intercourse between Cushmere 
and Lahdack has been frequently in- 
terrupted by wars, and not many years 
since the latter was invaded and ra- 
vaged by the Chinese Tartars, By 
the interference of the Chinese em- 
peror these incursions have been of 
late restrained, since which period a 
good understanding has subsisted be- 
tween the Luhdackies and the Chis 
nese functionaries stationed at Gore 
tope. In 1816, the Chinese empire 
extended five days’ west of Gurdon, 
but did not include Fahdack, although 
the Chinese authorities asserted that 
it paid a small tribute to the viceroy 
of Lassa—( Moorcroft, Jas. Frazer, 
Colebroke, Webb, Macartuey, Bogle, 
$c.) 

Lanpack (or Leh).—The capital 
of the preceding principality, situated, 
according to Mr, Mvorcroft, in let. 
34° 9' 21" N,, lon. somewhere about 
78° 20 E., 120 miles north from La- 
ri, a village in Spiti (a dependency of 
Lahdack) which has been visited by 
several British travellers, and stands 
in lat. 32° 4’ N,, lon, 7#° 24’ E. Ie 
stands at the extremity of a plain, in 
a recess formed by the contiguity of 
two hills of inconsiderable height, 
with the summita of which it is con- 
nected by a wall, and elevated moun- 
tains skirt the plain at no great dis- 
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tance from the city. The raja re 
sides in the centre OF the town, ing 
lofty edifice, resembling the buildings 
of Tibet, as exhibited in the draw- 
ings of old traveliers. Accord- 
ing to native authorities, in 1815 it 
contained 700 houses, most of them 
above ane story high, with flat roofs. 
The bazw's are to be well stock- 
ed, and principally tenanted by Cash- 
amerian shopkeepers, of the 
dan religion, e that date this 
city has been ited by the late 
Mr. Moorcroft, in 1820, who spent 
‘most part of the winter in it; but the 
portion of information communicated 
to the public from that gentleman's 
papers respecting this part of Asia 
4g as yet miserably scanty. 
According to him Lahdack is the 
seat of an active commerce, being 
the grand emporium of sawlwoo!, 
brought from the dependencies of 
Yassa and Chinese Tarkistan, and 
from hence it is transported to Cash- 
mere, where it s manufactured. At 
‘the above date the value of the shawl- 
wool thus manufactured was from 
forty to fifty lacks of rupees; and the 
duty on the importation of it to 
‘Cashmere was farmed to contractors 
by Runject Singh of Jahore, for 
thirteen lucks of rupees. A silver 
coin is struck here from bars of silver 
imported from China, which is in 
general circulation throughout the 
whole of Western Tibet. It ought, 
as ity name imports, to -weigh three 
maashas, of the fourth part of aru- 
pee; but the existing currency is 
very much debased.—{ Moorcroft, 
Jas. Fraser, &¢.) 

















Lawpack Rivean.—At the point 
above the town of Draus, in little 
Tibet (lat. 35° 30’ N., lon, 76° E.,.in 
the old maps), the main stream of the 
Indus is met by a smaller river, which 
has been traced from Redauk, in Te 
bet, and flowing past Laldack, the 
capital of Little Tibet, is there named 
the Luhdack river. Near to Lahdack 
it iy joined by another stream from 
the north-west, which Lieut. Macart- 
ney conjectures to issue from the 
Jake of ‘Surikol, It was formerly 
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surmised that the Lahdack river wos 
‘one of the principal branches of the 
Ganges ; but this conjecture has been 
ascertained to be without foundation, 
Lieut. Macartney having established 
ita junction with ehe Indus, near 
Draus. The subject, however, still 
remains in an obscurity, which it was 
hoped Mr. Moorcroft’s travels would 
have cleared up.—( Macartney, $e.) 


LAWORE, 


(Lahaur.J 


A large province of Hindostan, 
extending from the thirtieth to the 
thirty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
To the north it is bounded by the 
province of Cashmere and the course 
of the Indus; to the south hy Delbi, 
Ajmeer, and’ Mooltan; on the east 
it has the mountaius of Northern 
Hindostan, and on the west is sepa- 
rated by the Indus from Aighanistan, 
In length it may be computed at 340 
miles, by 200 the average breadth, 
‘The principal geographical and ter- 
ritorial subdivisions of modern times 
are the following : 
ist. The Punjab, of flat country, 

comprehending the 

Doabeh Sinde Sagor, 

Doabeh Jinbut, 

Doabeh Rechna, 

Doabeh Barry, 

Doabeh Jallinder, 

2u. The Kohistan, or hill country, 


comprehending : 
Kishtewar, Chamba, 
Chandahnee, Mundi, 
Tamboe, Sukuie, 
Kangrah,  Hurpoor, 
Cooloo, The Guckers, &e. 





The above two natural divisions 
nearly occupy an equal space of the 
surfuce, and the whole of the first 
and a large proportion of the last is 
either directly subject or tributary 
to Raja Runjeet Singh of Lahore, 
The climate of the Kohistan or 
mountainous tract varies; and al- 
though of a warm temperature in 
summer, the degree of cold expe- 
rienced in winter is little, if at ail 
inferior to that of France and the 

1 
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central regions of Enrope. Between 
Jamboe and Cashmere many pines 
are seen on the face of the mountains, 
and the willow is also 2 tree of fre- 
quent oceurrenee, The resinous part 
‘of the fir, cut into slips, supplies the 
use of the common lamp, but the 
method of extracting its tar and tur- 
pentine is not known or practised by 
the natives. The climate of these 
northern districts is not favourable 
to fruits and vegetables, being too 
hot for the Persian productions, and 
not sufficiently warm to matare those 
of India. The declivities of the 
mountains, however, when properly 
cultivated, produce abundant crops 
of wheut, barley, and a varicty of 
small grains. The spaces under til 
loge project from the body of the 
Dill in separate flats, in the form of 
semicircular stairs, The soil, which 
is strong ‘and productive, hax been 
propelled into these projections by 
the rains, which fall with great vio- 
fence from June to October, and the 
carth washed down is preserved in 
that state by buttresses of loose 
stones, Rice is also cultivated in 
the narrow vallies, but not in great 
wantities, nor is it the usual food of 
the inhabitants, who subsist chictly 
on wheat, bread, and pease, made 
into a thick soup, This mountainous 
region, if explored, would probably 
prove rich in minerals, 

That division of the Luhore pro- 
vince denominated the Punjab is by 
far the most productive, but its fer- 
tility has been too inuch extolled: fur 
except in the immediate vicinity of 
rivers, no portion can be compared 
with the British provinces of Upper 
Hindostan, and still less with Bengal, 
which it has been said to resembie. 
‘A large proportion of the soil is 
sandy, and contains few of the in- 

gredients.that contribute to the nou- 
rishment of plants. In many parts, 
more ‘especially between the Indus 
and the Jhylum or Hydaspes, large 
heds of fossil salt are found, afford- 
ing maxses hard enough to be worked 
into vessels, from which circum- 
stance geologists infer that the red 
marl formation abounds about the 
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strenm of the Indus, and renders it 
highly probable that the sandy de- 
serts in the north-west of Hindostan, 
where salt lakes occur, belong to tht 
same formation, Such phenomena 
occur in various parts of the world, 
and more especially in Russia, where 
the surface in many instances as- 
sumes the character of a sandy de- 


te 
Of the four divisions of the Panjab 
east of the Hyduspes, the two nearest 
to that river are chiefly pastured by 
herds of oxen and buffaloes; and 
that most to the east towards the 
Sutuleje, although sterile in qua- 
lity, is the best cultivated. The 
two first are quite flat, the last ua- 
dulating; but there js not a hill to the 
east of the Jhylum; the trees are 
few, and the cultivation seanty, It 
however contaius many fine villages, 
and some large towns; but the latter, 
with the exception of Amritsir, the 
holy city of the Seiks, are mostly 
tending to decay. Great droves of 
horses of a tolerably good quality are 
pesired in the country between the 
indus and the Jhylum. ‘The greatest 
breadth of the last-mentioned doab 
(by Abal Fazel named Sinde Sagor) 
is about the parallel of Attock, from 
thence to Jellalpoor ghaut, and may 
be estimated at 114 iniles; from the 
city of Mooltan to Udoo Kote on the 
Indus is about thirty-three miles. 
‘The northern portion of this doab 
from lat. 33° N. is hilly, and to the 
south-west a desert, with the excep. 
tion of a few miles contiguous to the 
banks of the rivers still liable to 
inundation. The general agricultural 
productions of the Punjab are wheat, 
barley, rice, pulse of all sorts, sugar 
cane, tobacco, and various fruits, but 
there is rarcly much redundance for 
exportation. 
This being one of the few pro- 
vinees of Hindostan in which the 
British possess no territory or inftu- 
‘ence, no open regular trade exivts; 
‘but petty merchants by applying for 
passports to the Lahore raja and the 
different Scik chiefs, previous to en- 
tering their boundaries, are generaily 
supplied with them. The esports 
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feom Lahore to the countries west of 
the Indus are sugar, rice, indigo, 
wheat, and white cotton goods, most 
of thein in the first instance import- 
ed. The exports to Cashmere con- 
sist nearly of the same articles; the 
imports, shawls, a variety of cloths, 
saffron, and fruits, With the inhu- 
bitants of the Kohistan those of the 
Panjab exchange cloth, mutchlocks, 
and horses, for iron and other small- 
er commodities, From the south, 
sulphur, indigo, salt, fend, iron, Ev- 
Fopean course broud-cloth, and spices 
are imported; the exports to thut 
quarter are horses, camels, sugur, 
rice, white cloth, matehlocks, swords, 
bows and arrows. The trade is not 
curried on by any particulur route, 
depending on the character of the 
chiefs through whose districts it 
uiust penetrate to reach its destina- 
tion, The most considerable pro- 
portion of this commerce is carried 
ou from Amntsir by the way of 
Matcheewara to Duttyyala south- 
ward ; by the way of Hansi, Rajghur, 
and Qreecha into the western tracts 
of Rajpootena; and by the way of 
Kitul Jeend, Dadree, and Kurnal 
towards Delhi. 

Commerce, however, is everywhere 

anuch obstructed, heavy duties being 
levied by ull the petty culers through 
whose dooiains it passes, which for- 
anerly caused great part of the Cush 
mere trade to be carried to Hindos- 
tan proper by the difficult und moun- 
tainous route of Jambue, Nadone, 
and Serinagur. The Seik’ chiefs in 
the Punjub, however, have latterly 
discovered their error, and have ea- 
aleavoured by a more strict adminis- 
tration of justice, and affording fa- 
cilities, to inspire the werchants with 
confidence. Althongh possessing so 
arany fine rivers, the Indus, Sutuleje, 
Beyah, Beysh, Ravi, Chinaub and 
Thylum, they are very little, and only 
during the height of the rains, re- 
sorted to for the purpose of inland na- 
igation, partly owing to the shallow- 
ness of the stream at one seuson, and 
ita rapidity at another; and probably 
more than both to the unsettled state 
ef the country. 


In the collection of the revenues 
the general rule with the Seika of 
the Punjab is, that the chief received 
one-half the produce; but the whole 
of this share is never exacted, the 
cultivators being treated with great 
indulgence, The administration of 
justice among this sect is in a very 
rude and imperfect state, for although 
their scripture inculeates general 
maxims of equity, they are not con- 
sidered as books of the law. Trifting 
Gignites are settled by the heads of 
villages, by their chiefs, or by the 
arbitration of a jury of five (puns 
chait), Murder is sometimes pus 
nisbed by the chiefs, but more fre- 
quently by the relations of the de- 
ceased, 

The inhabitants of the Lahore 
province consist. of Beiks, Singhs, 
Jauts, Rajpoots, other Hindoos of 
lower castes, and Mubomeduns. The 
inhabitants ‘professing the Mussul- 
man faith remaining within the Seik 
territories in the Punjab are very 
numerous, but all poor, and seem 
‘an oppressed race. They till the 
ground, and are employed to carry 
burthens, and doall sorts of hard 
lubour. They ure not allowed to eat 
beef, or to say their prayers aloud, 
and are but seldou permitted to age 
semble in the fow mosques that have 
escaped destruction, Some of the 
chiefs of the petty bill states aro 
Hindoo rajas by descent, who retuin 
their Hindoo title, although both 
they and their subjects have forsaken 
the Brabminical doctrines, and be- 
come Mahomedans, The lower 
classes of Seiks experience better 
treatment, being protected from the 
tyranny of their chiefs by the pre- 

of their common religion, and 
by the circumstances of their coun- 
try, which enable them to abandon 
whenever they choose, aJeader whom 
thoy dislike; and the distance of a 
few miles generally places them un- 
der the protection of his rival and 
enemy. It is reckoned, in the Pus. 
jab, that one-third of the whole t 
habitants are Singhs, who continue 
to receive converts; but a conside- 
rable number of the cultivators are 

12 
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ts, partly converted and 
a Sa ihonical. ‘The fe in 


the hilly tract towards the east have 
an vlive complexion, are delicately 
formed, and their manners Jess cons 
strained than farther south. Among 
the mountaineers the goitre, or 
swelled glands of the throat, is very 
common, 
+ On the north-western borders of 
Lahore the inhabitants are chiefly 
Afghans, who dwell in small forts or 
walled viliages, and entertain a mu- 
tual dread and distrust of each other. 
This quarter has jong been subject 
to much devas: n from the Seiks, 
whose star is now in the ascendant 
over the prostrate Afghans. The 
Seik inhabitants between the Ravey 
and Chinaub are called Dharpi Singhs, 
from the country being called Dbar- 
pi. The Dharegeh Singhs are be- 
ond the Chinaub, but within the 
Shylum river. Inthe Punjab, the 
natives are remarkable for well ar- 
ranged white teeth, paun and betel 
being not so much used here as in 
other parts of India. In this quarter 
of Lahore it is no uncommon event to 
‘meet 2 fakeer(a religious mendicant’ 
travelling about in a palanquin, cl 
in silk, with numerous attendants of 
horse and foot to protect his sscred 
erson, These fanatics ere extreme- 
ly proud, and in genet 
abusive to Europ 
jubee provincial dialect is generally 
‘spoken in the country, and is a mix- 
ture of and Hindostany, 
which, when analyzed by the mise 
sionaries, was found to contain thirty 
out of thirtytwo words, the same as 
in the Hindoatany specimen of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

"The Seika, or rather Singhs, have 
in general the Hindoo caste of coun- 
tenance, somewhat modified by their 
long beards; are as active as the 
Maharattas, and much more robust, 
from their living faller, and enjoying 
a healthier climate. Their 
is equal to that of any of the natives 
of India, and, when stimulated by 
prejudice or religion, is quite 
rate. The are all horsemen, and 
until recent times had no infantry, 
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except for the defence of their towas 
and villages ; yet they generally serve 
‘as infantry in foreign armies, and 
latterly all the conquests of Runject 
Singh baye been effected throw the 

cy of artillery and corps of dis- 
clined inf ry. ‘The military Seiks 
ind rather rough in their 
d invariubly speok in s 
loud bawling tone. 

The Seik merchant, or cultivator, 
if he be a Singh, differs little in cha~ 
racter from the soldier, as he wears 
arms, and is from education suffi; 
ciently prompt to use them, The 
Khoalasa Seiks, or original followers 
of Nanok, differ widely from the 
Singhs, They are full of intrigue, 
pliant, versatile, and insinuating, and 
fave all the art of the lower classes 
of Hindoos employed in business, 
whom they also so much resemble in 
their dress end other particulars 
that it is difficult to distinguish them, 
The three religious sects of Aculies, 
Shauhed, and Nirmala, have each 
their peculiar manners. The Naook, 
Putras, or descendants of Nanok, 
have the character of a mild, inof- 
fensive race. 

The Seik Hindoo converts conti- 
nue all those civil and religious cus- 
toms of the tribes to which they ori~ 
ginally belonged, which they can 
practise without infringing the teneta 
of Nanok, or the institutions of Goo- 
roo Govind. They are very strict 
respecting diet and marriages, The 
Mahomeden converts who become 
Seiks intermarry with each other, 
but are allowed to preserve none of 
their usages, being obliged to eat 

's flesh, and abstain from circnms 
cision. The Sciks and Singha sre 
forbidden the use of tobacco, but are 
allowed to indulge in the use of spi- 
rituous liquors, which they drink to 
excess, it being rare to see a Seik 
after cunset quite sober, The use 
of opium and bang (an intoxicating 
infusion of hemp) is also quite com- 
mon. The military Seike permit the 
hair of the head and beard to grow 
to a great length; and are remarka- 
bly fond of the flesh of the jungle 
hog, which is food permitted by their 
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law, The conduct of the Seiks to 
their females differs in no material 
respect from that of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan tribes from which th 
are descended, but may be consi- 
dered more lax than that of their an- 
cestors, 

~ Seik, properly Sikh or Siksha, is a 
Sanscrit word signifying devoted fol- 
lower. Nanok, the founder of the 
Seik religion, was born in the village 
of Tulwundy, in the pergunnah of 
Bhatti and province of Lahore, A.D. 
1419, and died at Kirthipoor Dehra, 
on the banks of the Ravey. He left 
two sons, from whom are descended 
1,400 families called Shahzadehs, who 
are much respected, and live about 
Dehra in the Punjab. A saffron 
impression of the hand of Nanok is 
still a form of oath among the Seiks. 
He was succeeded by 

2, Gooroo Angud, who wrote 
some chapters of the sacred book, 
and died 1552. 

3, Amera Das, a Khetri, succeed- 
ed him, and died in 1574. 

4. Ram Das, the son of Amera 
Das, followed, This gooroo, or 
spiritual instructor, improved the 
town of Chak, and the famous tank, 
or reservoir, which he called Amrit- 
sir, a oame signifying the water of 


the poo! of immortality. He died 
im 1581, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

5. 


Arjoon Mal, who rendered 
elf famous by compiling the Adi 
grant’h, or first sacred book of the 
Seiks, thus giving a consistent form 
ngement to their religion, 
in 2606, and was followed 
by his son, 

6, Hurgovind, This was the first 
warlike gooroo, or priest militant, 
and is said the first that permitted 
the sect to eat the flesh of all animals 
except the cow. He died in 1644, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, 

7. Hurray, whose rule was tran- 
quil, and who was followed in 1661 
by his son, : 

8, Hurkrishna, who died at Delhi, 
A.D. 1664, After much opposition, 
his successor was, ‘ 

9. Tegh Bahauder. 











This gooroo 


was put to death by the Mogul go- 
Yerament. in 1675, after having Fe= 
sided for some time in obscurity at 
Patna. 

10, Gooroo Govind, the son of 
ae Bahander, followed. This mar- 
ial priest new modelled the whole 
government of the Seiks, and con 
verted them into a band of ferocions 
soldiers, changing their designation 
from Seik to Singh, which vignifies a 
lion, and before had been exclusively 
assumed by the Rajpoot tribes, He 
also prohibited his followers from 
cutting “their hair or shaving their 
heads. After much skirmishing with 
the Mahomedans, during the reign of 
Aurengzebe, he was expelled From 
Lahore, and is supposed to have 
dicd, or been assassinated, A.D, 1708, 
at Nandere, in the Deccan, whére 
there is a temple erected to his me- 
mory, a noted place of pilgrimage. 
The Seiks revere Gooroo Nanok as 
the promulgator of their religion, but 
consider Gooroo Govind as the 
founder of their worldly greatness 
and political independence. He was 
the ‘last acknowledged gooroo, or 
religious ruler of the Seiks; as from 
his time, every petty raja in his 
dominions considers himself bead 
both of church and state, and most. 
of them have become violent perse- 
cutors, 

During the confusion that énsued 
in Hindostan after the death of Au- 
rengzebe, in 1707, the Seiks grew 
‘in strength, and devastated the coun- 
try under the command ofa Bairagai, 
of religious mendicant, named Banda, 
who was at length taken prisoner by 
the Mogul’s officers, and executed. 
There still remains a tribe of Seiks 
named Bandai, or followers of Ban- 
da, who chiefly reside in Mooltan, 
Tatta, and other cities adjaceut to the 
Indus. 

From the death of Banda, about 
1711, until the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah in 1739, we hear little 
of the Seiks, who are related to have 
plundered that conquerors re. 
In the subsequent dissolution of all 
subordination which pervaded La- 
hore, the Seik power waxed strong, 
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and during the first Abdalli Afghan 
jnvasion in 1746, they made them- 
selves master of ‘& considerable por- 
tion of the Doubs, of the Ravey 
and Jallinder, They received many 
severe checks from the Mahomedans, 
and, in 1762 and 1763, were almost 
exterminated by Abinod Shah Ab- 
dalli; but, from their determined spi- 
Tit of resistance, they always rose 
supetior to their misfortunes, until 
they acquired and consolidated their 
present possessions. 

For many years prior to the ap- 
pearance of Runject Singh, they were 
mostly occupied by petty internal 
feuds transmitted from father to son ; 
and independent of the comparatively 
Jarger conquests in which the more 
powerful chiefs were engaged, intes- 
tine war raged in every town and 
village, contested by brothers and 
near relations, amd stained with 
treachery and assassination. In this 
state of anarchy their power became 
so little formidable, that about 1803 
General Perron, who commanded a 
corps of disciplined infantry in the 
service of Dowlet Row Sindia, con- 
teniplated the subjugation of the Pun- 
jub, with the view of naking the In- 
dus the boundary of his master’s do~ 
minions, When Holcar fied across 
the Sutuleje in 1805, he was pursued 
there by Lord Lake, upon which oc~ 
cosion a nationul council of Seik 
chiefs was called to avert the danger; 
but very few of the leaders attended, 
and muny of the absentees notified 
their inteution of resisting the reso- 
lutions of the council, whatever they 
might be. 

It is difficult to estimate with any 
approach to accuracy the i 
of tthe Seik territories. They Srmerly 
boasted they were able to raise 
100,000 horse, and if it were possible 
to assemble every Seik horseman, this. 
aight not be an exaggeration; but 
there is no chief among them except 
Runject Singh that could bring an 
effective body of 4,000 into the field ; 
und in 1805 ‘that prince’s whole force 
did not excced 8,000 men. By the 
arrangements of that and subseyucnt 
years a grand political separation was 
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made of the nation, which beenmte 
divided into two distinct communities, 
those to the south of the Sutuleje 
under British protection, and those 
to the north of that river, nominally 
independent, but in reality al! more 
or less subject to Runject Singh, the 
raja of Lahore city. To the inces- 
sant encroachments of this prince, 
once their equal, the other petty 
leaders opposed neither union nor 
policy. In every skirmish or action, 
in every trifling viege, they evince the 
utinost disregard of personal danger 
yet haying made @ short resistance, 
and sacrificed unnecesserily a number: 
of lives, they seem to think they have 
done all that is required, and then 
yield an unconditional submission, 
with as little solid renson, as they at 
first commenced hostilities, 

‘The Lahore province from its com- 
manding situation possesses many 
advantages over the rest of India, anc 
under a regular government would 
alone be sufficient to form the basia of 
a powerful and civilized kingdom, The 
productive: powers of the southern 

aif, intersected by five noble rivers, 
might casity be renovated, and with 
the natural strength and temperate 
climate of the northern unite circum- 
stances in its favour that rarely oc- 
cur together. These advantages ad- 
ded to its geographical position at the 
only assailable quarter, point it out 
as the country from whence Hindos- 
tan is to be ruled, conquered, anil 
defended. It is nevertheless in avery 
miserable condition, both as to cul- 
tivation and population, the Satter 
being scantily dispersed over an ex- 
tensive area of above 70,000 square 
miles,—(Sir J. Malcolm, Foster, F. 
Buchanan, James Fraser, Sir D. Oche 
terlony, Elphinstone, Macartacy, §¢.) 


Lauoaz.—The ancient capital of 
the province and inodern one of Raja 
Runjeet Singh, situated on the south 
side of the Ravey; lat.31° 30 N,, lon. 
74° VE. Theriver here is about 300 
yards wide, but the strenmis not deep 
or rapid except during the height of 
therains. The old fort is a place of 
no strength, without a ditch or ony de 
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"Fences for cannon. The wallsare lofty, 


and decorated on the, outside, but 
hastening to ruin, as are-most of the 
private buildings. Laliore, notwith- 
standing, is still a town of considera- 
ble size. with a good bazar; hut it is 
not inhabited by wealthy people, on 
account of the frequent sackings it 
has sustained, which nade them mi- 
grate to Amri 

The palace was originally founded 
by Acber, and enlarged by his suc- 
cessors. ‘Across the Ruvey at Shah 
Darra, about two miles north of Lae 
hore, stands the celebrated mauso- 
leum of Jehangeer, within a wall 
near G00 yards square. It is a mag- 
nifivent building, of sixty-six paces on 

th side, and still in very good cone 
dition, but inuch inferior tv the Tauje 
Mahal at Agra. To the southward 
of this, in the open plain, is to be scen 
the tomb of Noor Jehun Beg 
building thirty-six paces. square. 
1812, Runject Singh was’ building a 
thick wall’ and rampart round the 
city, with a deep broad ditch, the 
whole faced with brick, and the earth 
thrown inwards, so as to form a brond 
rampart with bastions at intervals. 
The tomb of Jehangeer and its en- 
closure are capable of containing suf- 
ficient grain and liquor for a month's 
expenditure of a large aray, and al- 
though the city generally is verging to 
decay, the domes and minarets of the 
mosques, the lofty walls of the fort, 
the splendid mausoleum of Jehan- 
gheer, and the numberless inferior 
touibs and temples that surround the 
town, still render it an object of cu- 
riosity and admiration. 

Lahore was captured by Sultan 
Baber A.D. 1520, and was for some 
time the scat of the Mogul govern- 
ment, Since that period it has under- 
gone many revolutions, and was fora 
considerable time possessed hy the Ab- 
dalli Afghans of Cabul, by whom it is 
named Sikrei, For the last fifty years 
it has been under the domination 
of the Seiks, and has Jatterly been 
the head-quarters of Raja Runjeet 
Singh, the most powerful chieftain of 
that predatory people, and whose 
“way, like Aaron’s rod, hus swallowed 























up all the other petty serpents north 
of the Sutuleje, From obscure be- 
giunings this chief by persevering en- 
croachments urged himself into notice 
yet so recently as 1805, when Lord 
Lake advanced. into the Punjab, he 
‘was only one among many, 

From that date until 18)2, Ronject 
had employed his time so effectually, 
that. he subdued the whole of the 
Punjab; but. his encroachments to 
the south-cast of the Sutuleje were 
successfully opposed by the Bri- 
tish, who obstructed his design of 
subjugating all the smut! chiels be- 
tween that river and Delhi, by esta 
blishing a strung military detachorent 
at Luddeeanna, This arrangement 
inspired im at first with no little 
alarm ; for being sensible of his own 
utter inability te contend with the 
British nution, the more strongly he 
was impressed with the truth of this 
fact, the more he was inclined to 
doubt their pacific intentions, for- 
bearance being to him and his coun- 
scllors_ incomprehensible ;_ and the 
unecasing encroachments which had 
employed his whole life, had filled his 
principality with malcontents. ready 
to assist iu the overthrow of his usur~ 
pation. In }809 his apprehensions 
were somewhat tranguilized by a 
treaty of friendship and alliance, then 
concluded with him by Mr. Metcalfe 
on the part of the British government, 
by the conditions of which the latter 
ed to have ne concern with the 
subjects or territory of the raja north 
of the Sutuieje, and the raja agreed 
never te maintain, in the territories 
ocenpied by him or his dependents 
south of that river, more troops than 
were necessary to carry on the inter- 
nal police of the country, and also 
to abstain from encroachments on 
chiefs to the south of that boundary. 

In 1818 Runjeet Singh was about 
fifty-six years of age, with three sons, 
Curruck Singh, Shere Singh, and 
Tara Singh. He has only one eye, 
having lost the other by the smatl- 

x. The solidity and acuteness of 
judgment greatly surpasses the 
general standard of his country, yet 
he is frequently known to yield his 
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opinion to that of very inferior men, 
who he supposes are better qualified 
to decide than himself merely be- 
cause they can read and write, which 
he cannot. In 1816 be made # tour 
through the Kohistan, or Hightands 
‘of Lahore, accompanied by ® consi- 
derable army, in order to levy his 
revenues from the eibutary rajes, 
among whom may be enumerated, 
Purteh Singh of Aloo, and the rajas 
of Nadone, Coolov, Mundi, and Ah- 
med Khan ef Jung, besides many 
others of less note, In the tract 
where his authority is acknowledged 
he appears disposed to rule with 
mildness, exacting a moderate tri 
bute, and restoring the native chiefs ; 
whereas the Gorkhas of Nepaul, with 
whom he at one time came in contact 
at Kangrah, always ruled their de- 
endents with the most savage bar- 
arity. While extending his domi- 
nions in this direction, he made seve- 
ral attempts at the conquest of Cush- 
mere, in which, to a certain degree, 
he latterly succeeded, On the op- 
josite side towards the Indus, he has 
Been an unceasing aggressor on the 
territories of Mooltan and Behawal- 
oor, and his other weaker neigh- 
ours, whom he endeavours to sub- 
due by the same melange of force 
and fraud, which le exercised so 
successfally against the chiefs of his 
own nation. The distracted state of 
the Afghans laying them open to 
attack, never abstained from by an 
Indian potentate, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, he pushed a body of 
troops across the Indus and captured 
Peshawer; but although his domi- 
nions now occupy an extensive space, 
and his army be numerous, neither 
have any natural cohesion, and the 
first serious check he meets will pro- 
‘bably cause their dissolution, 
Travelling distance from Delhi 
386; from “Kera 517; from Lucknow 
19; from Bombay 2,070; and from 
Calcutta 1,356 miles.— (Sir D.Ochtere 
dony, ith Register, Rennell, Elphine 
stone, ge.) 


Lativa Patan.—A city in North 
ern Hindostan, valley of Nevaul 
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sitvated about 2s mile and a half 
south from Catmandoo, from which 
it is separated by the Bhogmutty 
river; lat. 27° 40’ N., Ion, 85° E. 
While Lalitan Patan existed as an 
independant state, it is said to have 
comprehended 24,000 houses, in- 
cluding its dependencies within the 
valley; but so great a number ap- 
pears an exaggeration, In 1803, how- 
‘over, it was still the largest town of 
the valley, with a population of 
24,000 persons. It is on the whole 
a neater town than Catmandoo, ant 
eontains some handsome edifices.— 
(Kirkpatrick, F, Buchanan, §¢.) 
Latsoont—A town in the pro. 
vince of Ajmeer, principality of 
Jeypoor, forty miles $.E, from the 
city of Jeypoor; tat, 26° 23’ N. 
Jon. 76° 9” E, It stands in ihe 
gorge of a pass leading throug! 
the ridge of nite that intersects this 
part of Rajpootana, and stretches to 
& great length along the bottom of 
the dell. The houses are of stone, 
some cemented with mud and white- 
washed, and many having a low ae+ 
cond story, roofed with flat tiles, The 
religious edifices although small are nu- 
merous, the Mabomedans and Jains, 
as well as the orthodox sects of Hin~ 
doos, having all their distinct places 
of worship, The surrounding coun- 
try is the rudest and most beautifind 
portion of Jeypoor; the fields arc 
mostly enclosed by low earthen 
dykes, and in the season are covered 
with fine crops of wheat and barley, 
the Lalsoont pergunnah being ad- 
vantageously distinguished from the 
prevailing aspect of Rajpootana by 
the number of old burgot, tamarind, 
and other trees, single or in groups, 
which meet the eye in every direce 
tion. { Fullarton, &c.) 


Lama Dancaa Movuyratrs. —A 
range of mauntains in Northern Hine 
dostan, extending from the Trisool 
Gungga to the Arun river, and cross- 
ed by no river except the Bhogmutty, 
all those from the north side falling 
into the Trisool Gangga, the Bhog- 
eats, or the Cosi—(F, Buchanan, 
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+ Lamasans. — A district’ thus 
named is situated on the sonth 
coast, and near the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island of Java. The 
land here is amply supplied with 
moisture, level, and well adapted for 
the purpose of busbandry, but owing 
to a deficient population its resources 
arc lost to the state—( Raffics, $c.) 


Lamszun.—A territory in Northern 
Hindostan, one of the twenty-four 
rajnships, which before the Gorkha 
predominance, comprehended a tract 
of cold country bordering on the 
Himalaya, inhabited mostly by Bhoo- 
teas, with some Brahmins and Kha- 
siyas, in the warmer vallies, In 1803 
it contained no town of importance 
except Lamjun, the capital, situated 
in lat, 28° 12° N., lon. 34° I’ E, 
thirty-two miles N.W, from Gorkha, 
which city was formerly comprehend 
ed in the Lamjun dominions, After 
the loss of Gorkha, the chief ad- 
vantage that remained to the Lama 
Taja was the commerce with Tibet, 
carried on through # passage in the 
imalaya called Siklik, by which 
route goods were conveyed to the 
town of Lamjan, and from thence by 
the way of Tarker, Tanahung, Dew- 
ghout, and Bakra, into the low coun- 
try; but this trade has been since in- 
terdicted by the Nepaulese, who are 
jealous of the Tanahung raja, to 
whom B: preserved under Bri- 
tish protection, Siklik, however, is 
still the abode of a Nepaulese subah, 
or civil governor. The name implies 
a frontier station; but among the 
hills it is used to designate a place 
inhabited by barbarians, that 
say, such as reject the Brahminical 
doctrines. The term, indeed, is ap- 

licable in both senses to Siklik, as 
its inhabitants, Bhooteas, and Gu- 
rungs, adhere to the tenets of the 
Lamas, and the town marke the fron- 
tier towards the Chinese ire 
(F. Buchanan, §¢.) 

Lampoon (Lampung ).—A district 
in the south-eastern quarter of the 
island of Sumatra, which begins on 
the west coast at the river Padang- 
goochie, and cxtends across the 








southern extremity of the island as 
far as Palembang on the north-east 
aide. In the neighbourhood of the 
rivers the land is overflowed during 
the rainy season, but the western 
portions towards Samanka are moun- 
tainous, and some of the peaks visi- 
ble to a considerable distance at sea. 
‘This district is the best inhabited in 
the central and mountainous parts, 
where the natives live secure from 
the Javanese banditti, who often pe- 
netrate into the country and com- 
mit depredations on the inhabitants, 
who do not make usc of fire-arma, 

The Lampoonese of all the Suma- 
trans have the strongest resemb!ance 
to the Chinese, particularly in the 
roundness of the bee, and conforma- 
tion of the cyes. They are also the 
fairest on the island, and their wo- 
men the tallest, and esteemed the 
most handsome and licentious on the 
island, They eat all kinds of flesh 
indiscriminately ; and the fines and 
compensations for murder are the 
same as among the Rejangs. The 
Mabomedan religion bas made some 
progress among the inhabitants, and 
most of their villages have mosques ; 
ye tnchaent to original super 
Stitions influences them to regard 
with particulue veneration the bury- 
ing place of their ancestors. Their 
language is composed of Malay, But- 
ta, and a portion of Javanese. The 
Dutch clatm a domination over this 
country, it having formerly been.tri- 
butary to the king of Bantam, and 
devolved to them by right of com 
quest. Marsden, Leyden, Stavori-. 
nua, 5c.) 





Laxes.—In Hindoo astronomy, 
one of the four imaginary cities, Ya- 
vacoti, Lanca, Romaca, and Sidha- 
pposed to lie under the Equa- 
tor, 5.W. of Ceylon, at a distance of 
ninety degrees from each other. Lan- 
ca is considered by s Hindoo astro- 
nomer as lying under the first meri- 
dian, to which all computations are 
referred ; of course has neither lati- 
tude nor longitude. Towards the 
north, and under the same meridian 
as Lanca, are two other cities and # 
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t mountain, vis. Avanti (supposed 
Pecpe Oujein), Rolectaca (the name 
of the mountain), and Samarikita Sa 
ra, which three places arc 
to have been the Beat of obscrvatorics 
in ancient or-fabulous times. The 
meridian of Lanea lies in 75° 53 15” 
east of Greenwich, 

The principal eras used in India 


are— 
Ist, That of Salivahata which com- 
amences 78 yeurs after. the birth of 
‘our Saviour; that of Vicramaditya, 
which commences 57 years before 
Christ; that of Parasurana, which 
commences 1,176 years before Christ; 
and that of Cali Yug, of which 3,101 
years had expired at the birth of our 
Saviour, Let the proposed year be 
expressed according to the eras of the 
Culi Yug, Vieramuditya, and Saliva- 
hana; the same way he reduced to 
the christian account by adding 3102 
to the first, 57 to the second, and by 
subtracting 78 from the third :— 
Cali Y! ot 3 
AU scererreeerers AD. 1624 
Year of the Cali Yug 4924 
Corresponding with A D, 1824, 
A.D, 1824 
Deductesresrecreeeeee 78 


Era of Salivahana,,. 1746 
Corresponding with A.D. 1824. 
A.D, 1824 


ae 5, 











Add ws, 


Era of Vicramaditya 1481 
Corresponding with A.D, 1824,— 
(Colonct Warre ) 

Lancavy Istrs.—A cluster of isles 
on the west coast of the Malay pe- 
ninsula ; lat. 6° 15’ N., Jon, 99° 35’ E. 
The largest is abont seventeen miles 
in length by five the average breadth, 
and in 1821 contained a population 
of about 3,000 persons; but it was 
subsequently. (in the same year) in- 
vaded by the Siamese, who Killed and 
expelled most of the male inhabi- 
tants, and carried the women and 
children into captivity. It was for- 
merly a dependency of Queda, and 
sent supplies to Penang. 











LANJEE HILLS. 


Lanpouna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Deli, dstriet of Sah 
poor, and formerly the principal resi- 
dence of tam Dyat Singh. 


Lanoxat,—A petty state or com- 
maunity in the island of Sunratra, si- 
tuated on a river of the same name, 
‘800 yards wide at the entrance, and 
after passing dhe bar (which almost 
chokes it up) three fathoms deep. A 
mutber of villuges are scattered along 
its banks, at the largest of which, 
named Kapala Sungei, the raja re- 
sides. In } it contained about 
400 houses; and the villages collec- 
tively 1,050 houses, occupied by abuut 
5,350 Malay inbabitonts. There are 
also many Batta villages inland, sub- 
ject to the Langkat raja, and inhabit 
‘ed principally by the Karan Karan 
tribe, who eat monkeys, snakes, hogs, 
and elephants, but are not addicted 
to caunibulism, The raja_acknow- 
ledges subordination to Sink, but 
docs not pay tribute or permit any 
interference with his domestic juris 
diction, ‘The chief exporta are pep- 
per and rattans; the imports salt, 
opium, and cotton. In 1823, Lang- 
kat possessed 200 prows of from two. 
to thirty tons burthen, trading most- 
ly with’ Penang and Mulacca.—{ Ane 
derson, §¢.) 


Lanoue Hitis.—A range of hills 
in the province of Gundwana, the 
greatest clevation of which has not 
‘yet been ascertained, Bundava is &72 
feet above the level of the sea, while 
Nagpoor is 1,101 feet, and Ryepoor 
1,747 feet. Omerkuntuc was found 
to be only 2,463 feet above the sea. 
‘The height of the Sirgooja hills has 
not yet been established by survey or 
measurement. Kakair to the south 
is 1,953 feet, and Shawa at the 
source of the Mahanuddy 2,117 feet. 
Butterpoor is 1,538 feet, and Dhum- 
deri just below the point where the 
Mahanuddy emerges into the plain 
of Choteesgher from the high coun- 
try towards its source is 1,720 feet. 
Degorce near the Sew river, where it 
joins the Mahanuddy, is 1,384 feet 
above the level of the sea. (Jenkins, 
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Laoe.—Sea Suan Countny. 


Laoun—A town in the ince 
of Bengal, district of Site, 112 
miles N.N.E. from Dacca; Int. 25° 
10’ N., ton. 91° 12 E. A conside- 
Table teade is here carried on with 
the Gurrows in salt and other arti- 
cles. Shell limestone bounds in the 
Laour hills, consisting in a 
measure of anmmulites, and it is 
from these inexhaustible beds that 
Bengal is. supplied with this valuable 
article,—(Colebrooke, $c.) 

Lara Istx.—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, one of the Sooloo ar- 
chipelago, situnted due south from 
the island of Sooloo, The lund is 
high and woody, and with Secasse 
Isle forms good ‘shelter from S. W. 
and N. E. winds 


Larcnta Pass.—A pass in northern 
Hindostan, from Skalkar Fort to the 
village of Surma, Lat, 32° 3’ N., 
lon, 78° 32’ E, No snow was found 
here in October 1811; but ink froze 


at ten a.st.~ (Hodgson and Herbert, 
0) 








Tearcitas,—See Sixxim. 


Lanantuxa. — The chief Portu- 
guese settlement on the island of 
Moris, situated on the straits of the 
same name, and one of the very few 
that still remain to that nation, Lat. 
9° 45’S,, lon. 123° E. The Portu- 
guese have a church here, and have 
converted most of the aboriginal na- 
tives in the vicinity to the Christian 
religion.{ Malay Miscellanics, $c.) 
Lant.—A frontier village in Lah- 
dack, said to be 320 miles in a 
straight line from the town of Lah- 
dack ; Tat. 32° 4’ N., lon. 78° 24’ E. 
Elevation on the banks of the river, 
10,582 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is the first village in Spiti, a 
dependency of Lahdack. The moun- 
tains here are of clay slate, destitute 
of verdure, with little snow, and evi- 
ilently of inferior elevation to those 
nearer Hindostan, on which account 
it may be inferred that they com 
the northern face of the Himalaya 
in this quarter, Such ix the dryness 
of the climate, that the houses of 





Lati are built of bricks baked in the 
min, and are also flut-roofed. In 
fact, scarcely any rain falls here, and 
apparently not great deal of snow 5 
a vapour or dew mutt be little known 
in a climate generally under the 
freezing point. The breed of shaw} 
goats is sid to be found in this vici- 
nity.—( Hodgson, Herbert, Gerards, 
$e.) 

Laukanu.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltun, division of Chan- 
dookee, fifty-three niles S.S.W, 
from Shikarpoor; Int. 26° 50” N,, 
lon, 68° 44 E, The Ameers of 
Sinde here levy a toll on merchants 
entering their dominions from the 
north-west, and maintain # garrison 
to restrain the Balovchics of Cutch 
Gundava.—(Pottiager, $c.) 


Lassa (Lehassa). —The capital 
of Tibet, and residence of the Dalat 
or Grand Lama, forty-five days’ 
journey from Pekin, and 220 miles 
north from the north-eastern corner of 
Bengal ; lat. 29°30’ N., lon, 91° E, 
By the Chinese it is named Oochong, 
‘According to Abdul Russool, who 
resided there several years, Lassa is 
situated on the southern bank of a 
small river, and is of an oval form, 
about four miles long by one broad. 
In the centre stands the grand tem- 
ple, which consists of an extensive 
range of buildings, enclosing an srca 
of an oval figure, occupying altoge- 
ther about forty begahs of land, The 
buildings which compose this ussem- 
Binge are the sanctuaries of the va- 
rious idols worshipped by the Tibe- 
tians, each having its own peculiar 
place of adoration, supplied with its 
own appropriate ornaments, These 
buildings (inostly of stone, but partly 
of brick) are of various forms and 
dimensions, corresponding to the 
relative dignity of the deity to whic 
they are consecrated, One of these 
pre-eminent above the rest is termed 
the Louran, being dedicated to the 
divinity who ranks first in the Lama 
Pantheon, under the title of Choo 
Ecuchoo. 

Around the great temple, and pa- 
rallel with its outside enclosure, is a 
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kind of circular road of considerable 
breadth; and beyond this road is a 
range of housea of an oval form, 
which composes the bazar or market, 
aod is occupied by petty traders and 
artificers, The wealthier merchants 
and higher classes reside on the out- 
side of this range, in houses for the 
most part built of stone, usually two, 
but sometimes three stories high, the 
ground floor being converted into a 
shop. About a mile north of the 
town there is a stream of running 
water, half a mile wide, duriog the 
rainy season, but at other periods 
only a quarter of a mile, and accor- 
ding to Abdul Russool, at uo time 
navigable, This traveller gives no 
estimate of the total population, but 
states the Chinese resident here in 
private capacities at 2,000; the Ne- 
paulese at between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and the Cashmerians at 150. Light 
miles west of Lassa there is a town 
named Talengaon, containing 300 or 
400 houses, with a bridge of eight or 
ten arches over a stream of the same 
name, 

Sakya, the great teacher of the 
Buddhists, uecording to their tenets, 
still exists at Lassa, incarnate in the 
person of the Grand or Dalai Lama, 
who is the pontificul sovereign; but bis 
temporal influence is almost wholly 
superseded by that of the Chinese 
Tazin or viceroy, whose jurisdiction 
extends west to the sources of the 
Ganges, a distance of about 650 
miles, With the city of Teshoo 
Loomboo, distant about 150 miles to 
the south-west, Lussa exchanges 
silver bullion imported from China 
for gold dust. The ancient bistor 
of Lassa is wholly unknown, althoug! 
from its long-reputed sanctity, there 
exist records and tfaditions on the 
subject. In A.D. 1715, the king of 
the Eluths, a'migratory tribe, invaded 
the country, ‘shen Lassa was ran- 
sanked, the temples plundered, and 
all the Lamas that could be found 
were put into sacks, thrown upon 
camels, and transported into Tarta- 
ry.—(Abdul Russool, N, Macleod, 
Capt. Turner, Kirkpatrick, Cole- 
Brooke, ge.) 














Lassoon.—A town in the province 
of Candeish, just below the Satpoora 
range of mountains, seven mites 
N.W, of Choprah; lat, 21° 22 N,, 
5°14’ E, In A.D. 1800, the 
zemindar of Lassoor rendered some 
assistance to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, while in pursuit of Dosndra 
Wangh. In 1820 the surrounding 
country was covered with woods, 
but the town was in tolerable repair. 
—(Sutherland, §c.) 








Laswanee.—A small village in the 
province of Agra, situated on a 
‘stream of the same name, seventy- 
three miles N.W. from Agra; lat. 
27° 30'N., lon. 76°48’ E. On the 
first of November 1803, a desperate 
battle was fought here between the 
British army under Lord Lake, and 
that of Dowlet Row Sindia, in which 
the first gained a complete victory, 
with the loss of 824 killed and 
wounded. 





Latixeny.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, thirty-two miles 
S. by W. from Rantampoor; lat, 25° 
36’ N., long. 76° 5’ E. 


Larra Latta Ists.—A cluster 
‘of small islands lying off the west 
coast of Gilolo, a few minutes north 
of the cquinoctial line, and about the 
127th degree of eastern longitude. 
The principal island, which gives its 
name to the rest, is about twenty-five 
miles in circumference. The straits 
which separate this island from that 
of Tappa are ubout a mile and a bulf 
in length, and in some places not 
more than forty-six yards broad, 
Between Latta Latta and Mandioli 
the straits are cight miles broad. 
(Forrest, $c.) 


Lavtsavcu.—A large mosque in 
in the province of Candeish, one 
mile and a half north from the strong 
fortress of Aseerghur ; lat. 21°28’ N,, 
Jon, 76° 25° E. This was once a 
beautiful structure, but is now 
greatly decayed. The neighbouring 
country has a reddish soil, and pro- 
duces fruita of an excellent quality. 
—( Matcuim, &e.) 








LIGOR. 


Leson Movwt.—A monntsin in 
in Northern Hindostan, 18,942 feet 
above the level of the sea, Lat. 30° 
20'N,, lon. 80° 36°E. 


Lezvooxee Taax.—A hamlet in 
Northern Hindostan, sixteen miles 
south from Milum tempte, Lat, 30° 
19 N,, lon, 80° 14’ E, 


Leta.—A town and district in the 
province of Lahore, the Istter ex- 
tending along the east bank of the 
Indus, and the first situated in lat. 
30° 58’ N., lon. 70° 30 E., about 
ten miles cast from the main stream 
of the Indus. 

From Qodoo Kakote to the Ka- 
heree ferry (int. 31° 28’ N), a distance 
of seventy-five miles, is a narrow tract 
contested between the desert and the 
river, Many portions are cultivated, 
and produce good crops of wheat, 
barley, turnips, and cotton. The 
fields are enclosed either with hedges 
of dey thorn, hurdles of willow, or 
fences made of stiff reeds supported 
by stakes, The houses consist of the 
same materials, and the farm-yards 
(where the oxen are scen feeding on 
turnips) exhibit great neatness. Some 
of the dwellings near the river are 
raised on strong posts twelve to fil= 
teen feet high, ay a precaution against 
inundation, which frequently sub- 
trerges the country to the distance 
of twenty-four miles from the river’s 
bed. The banks of the Indus are 
rich, but the land remote from that 
stream becomes a mere desert. Leia, 
the capital, is but s poor place, and in 
1809 did not contain more than 500 
houses. The usual residence of the 
hakim or governor is at Buckor 
(Bhukkur) near the Indus, or at 
Maunkaira, a atrong fort in the most 
desert part of the province. 

The inanners, complexion, and ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants wre su- 
perior to those of the districts more 
to the south, and their dress more 
decent and becoming. Within the li- 
mits of Leia there are many large 
villages ornamented with handsome 
tombs, but there are no towns of 
note. It formerly belonged to the 
Bualoochies, but was afterwards con- 
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quered by the Afghans of Cabul, who 
possessed it in 1809, To the north 
Leia is bounded by the salt range, 
beyond which is a rugged and moun- 
tainous country inhabited by small 
ferocious tribes; of whom the most 
conspicuous are the Kautirs,an Indian 
race, independent both of Cabul and 
the Seik chiefs.—( Elphinstone, §c.) 


Leyte Yerr.— An island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the southern. 
most of the Philippines, situated 
about the eleventh degree of north 
latitude, In length it may be esti- 
inbted at ninety-five miles, by thirty- 
eight the average breadth. 


Luovaun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Berar, forty-two miles E. by 
N. from Jalua; lat. 20° N., lon, 76° 
45’ E. 


Lrawr Carz.—A remarkable point 
of land on the east side of the gulf uf 
Siam, thas named by Europeans, but 
by the ives Lem-sam-mne-san, 
From hence to Pulo Oby at Point 
Camao, the southern extremity of 
Cambodia, there is an uninterrupted 
archipelago of beautiful islands. 

Licon.—A small principality de- 
pendent on Siam, situated on the 
eastern coast of the Malay peninsula, 
‘on the gulf of Siam, where the town 
of Ligor stands, in about lat. 8° 17! 
N. By the Siamese it is named Su- 
kon. ‘The river Tayung leads part 
of the way for about two hours’ jour- 
ney towards the town, after which 
the walk is not above half an hour, 

This is a walled town with ram- 
parts of brick and mortar, and & wet 
ditch, which in the rainy season com- 
municates with the river Tayung. 
Its form is that of an oblong square, 
with(in 1825)fourteen cannon mount- 
ed, and contained altogether about 
5,000 inhabitants, It appears to 
have been formerly more populous, 
but it was twice captured by the Bur~ 
mese and the inhabitants carried off, 
by Alompra in 1760, and in 1785 by 
one of Minderajee’s generals. The 
present chief’s authority not only 
extends over all the tributary Malay 
states on both sides of the peninsula, 
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but also over Singora, with the power 
of life and death. In 1825 his cldest 
gon was governor of Queda. There 
is not any brick dwellings within the 
town, but many temples and pyramids 
‘of that wateria! ; one of the latter, or 
Phra-Chaiadi, with a gilt spire, is vi- 
sible from the sea; but no inscrip- 
tiona, as before reported, were any- 
where found by the British mission 

, of 1825. The raja, however, furnished 
them with » supply of claret and 
cherry-brandy which he hud procured 
for his own use from Prince of Wales’ 
island. The Siamese dominions along 
the whole of this cuast north and 
south are remarkably thinly peopled. 
(Capt. Burney, Mr. Harris, Mr, 
Leal, c-) 


Limpa.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, twenty-two miles N. 
by E. from Poona; fat. 19° 21’ N., 
ton. 75° 6 E. 

Lamseo.—A town in the Malay 
peninsula, division of Queda, four 
miles from Allistar, and chiefly inha- 
bited by Cholias, ‘During the rainy 
season theadjacent country is over- 
flowed, which renders it execedingly 
productive of fraits and all sorts of 
vegetables. 


Limoxe.—A district in the island 
of Sumatra, about eighty miles inland 
from Bencoolea, and said to produce 
the finest gold and gold-dust on the 
island. Merchants from thence re- 
pair annually to Bencoolen to pur- 
chase opknn and other articles, in ex- 
change for which they give gold-dust, 
remarkubly free from alloy. The 
metal is sometimes found as dust, 
and sometimes lodged in a hasd stone. 
‘The natives of Limong are unable to 
purify it by amalgamation, but are 
wonderfully expert in separating par 
ticles of other metals from gold-dust, 
by a superior acuteness of vision. 
This golden country bas never been 
explored by any European, owing to 
the malignant influence of ite climate. 
—( Macdonald, §c.) 

Linace.—A monied town in the 


Gujerat peninsula, the bankers of 
which possess such capital and influe 
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ence that they regniate the currency 
of the country; lat. 22° 36’ N., lon. 
72° 54 E,, eleven miles §.S.E. from 
Wudwan. In 1807 it paid a tribute 
to the Guicowar of 51,93] rupees.— 
(Walker, Public MS, Documents, §c-) 


Lrycaran Iste—A small island in 
the Eustern Seas, about twenty miles 
in circumference, situated off the 
north-east extremity of Patawan Is- 
land; lat. 11°40’ N., lon. 120° 10’ E. 





Taxcayet.—Sce Papstarooa. 


Taxcen Istx ( Lingga).—Anisland 
in the Eastern Scus, lying off the N.E. 
const of Sumutea, und intersected by 
the equinoetial fine, In length it may 
be estimated at fifty miles, hy thirty 
in breadth; but it is of a very irre- 
gular breadth, Saingen is remarkable 
for a mountain in the centre, terini- 
nating in a fork, on which seamen 
have bestowed the appellation of the 
ass’s ewrs. The Heotern ocean in 
this vicinity is covered with a vast 
variety of islands, of all forms, sizes, 
and colours,—some solitary, some 
collected in clusters, many clothed 
with verdure, some with tall forests, 
while others are mere rocks, the 
resort of innumerable birds, and 
whitened with their dung. It has 
long been noted as the favourite resort 
of piratical prows, the raja himself’ 
being o chief of that profession, The 
islanders of Lingen may be considered 
among the most genuine Malays, Its 
climate is henjthy ; and there are but 
few diseases, and those principally 
cutaneous. Its geological formation 
indicates the presence of tin, and it 
lds a little gold. Major Farquhar 
visited Lingen in 1818 to negociate n 
treaty of commerce, when abundant 
sty of poultry, vegetables, and 
fruit were sent on board his vessel, 
and every mark of friendly attention 
shewn by the sultan, whose usual 

lace of residence is Kwala Daii— 
‘Staunton, Elnorc, Angeback, Fare 
quhar, $e.) 


Lowa.—A fortified post in North- 
ern Hindostan, thirty-two miles N.W. 
fron Alunora; lat, 29° 57N., lon. 
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79° 18 E., 6,461 fect above the level 
of the sea. 


Lonor (Lubu).—A small state on 
the island of Celebes, situated at the 
upper part of the Bay of Boni, and 
extending down the eastern side in 
Jand to the country of the Horaforas, 
or aborigines. To the west it is 
bounded by Wadjo; to the north by 
Touradja ; and according to tradition, 
the most ancient state on the island. 
The land is productive of rie, avd 
much gold is found in the rivers, and 
good iron is also procured. A great 
proportion of the sovereigns of this 
state have been females, which is no 
uncommon circumstance in Celebes ; 
but generally the Dutch power pre- 
dominates, although native chiefs be 

ermitted to sit on the throne.— 
‘Stavorinus, Raffles, c.) 


Locariity.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, seventy-cight 
miles $.W. from the city of Hydera- 
bad ; lat. 16° 45’ N., lon. 77° 32 E. 


Lowass1—A town and pergunnah, 
in the province of Allahabad, twelve 
miles south from Jeitpoor ; lat, 25° 5” 
N,, lon. 79° 33’ E. 


Locuur (Lohaghar, the iron fort), 
—A strong hill-fort in the province 
of Aurangabad, thirty miles N.W. 
from Poona ; lat, 18° 41’ N., lon. 73° 
37'E. The perpendicular height of 
this fortress is too great to be storm- 
ed, From the summit the view is 
very extensive. The sea beyond Bom- 
bay appears to the west, inland 
chain of hills is visible, whose tops 
rise into fortified pinnacles as per- 
pendicular as Loghur. The strata 
of these is surprisingly regular, and 
a line drawn from one hill would 
meet the corresponding strata of 
another. Loghur has within nume- 
rous tanks and several small streams 
issuing from springs above, and its 
Tangazines are cut in the rock. This 
fortress formerly belonged to Nana 


Frmnavese, who, at his death consign- § 


ed it to the custody of Dundoe Punt; 
but by the intermediation of the 
Duke of Wellington it was surren- 
dered to the-Peshwa, fron: whom it 
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was token by a Bombay detachment 
in 1818. Dundoc Punt declared he 
had lived in this hill-fort thirty years 
without ever descending.—(Lord Va= 
lentia, &.) 


Locur.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, 125 miles 8.E. from 
the city of Nagpoor; lat. 20° 19 N., 
jon. 80° 56° E, 


Louana.—A town in the provinee 
of Beeder, seventy-five miles west 
from the city of Beeder ; lat. 37° 5t 
N,, lon. 76° 27’ E. 


Louancoxc.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, about forty miles 
west from Callinjer, where the go- 
vernment have established a military 
post, to maintain the line of commu- 
nicatiun between Bundelcond and 
the British troops stationed in the 
Negpoor dominions and at Hosseina- 
bad. 


Lonooanaur.—A village in North- 
ern Hindostan, district of Kumaon, 
about five miles travelling distance 
N. by E. from Chumpawnt; forty-nine 
ESE. from Alora; and 109'N. by 
E. from Barcily by the Brimades pass, 
A neat cantonment has been erected 
here on an elevated plat of ground, 
environed on three sides by a beauti- 
fol mountain rivulet, This is the 
frontier British station towards the 
river Cali, which forms the boundary 
towards Nepaul and the head-quar- 
ters of the second Nusserce battalion, 
haif of which is usually stationed at 
Pettorah, ten miles further north, 
The other is stationed between the 
Sutuleje and Jamna, Theso bat 
tulions are mostly composed of Gork- 
has who had served and fought under 
the former sovereigns of the country, 
and have proved orderly, useful, and 
hardy soldiers under the British. On 
the banks of the stream there is a 
small temple and hermitage, dediented 
to Mahadeva or Siva.—{ Fullarton, 
§e.) 

Louunkor.—A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, eight miles 8.W. 
from Bhadrinath ; lat. 29° 28'N., lon. 
79° 36'E. 
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Loxoman.—A small town in the 
rovince of Behar, district of Tir- 
Poot, 102 miles NE. from Patna; 
at. 26° 30° N., lon, 86° 32 E. 


Lotzana.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, twenty-three miles S.E. 
from Rahdunpoor; lat. 23° 23’ N., 
lon, 71°42 E. In 1809 this place 
contained ubout 1,000 houses, inha- 
bited by Naroda Rejpoots, Mahome- 
dans, and converted Rajpoots. 


Lournoxc.—A ghaut in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, where it is separated 
by a rivulet from Gurwal or Serina- 
gur, ten miles S.S.E. from Hurdwar; 
int. 29° 50°N., lon. 76° 1 EL Ia 
A.D. 1744, after the total defeat sus- 
ed by the Rohillaks at Cuterah, 
Fyzoola Khan, with the remains of 
their army, retreated to this pass, 
and was pursued by the British to the 
entrance, where ultimately # treaty 
‘of peace and amity was concluded.— 
(Foster, Rennell, ie.) 

Louanva.—A lange village in the 
province of Ajmeer, principality of 
Seypoor, situated ina rich plain sur- 
rounded by hills, ninctecn miles S.W. 
from the city of Jeypoor. The houses 
are of stone, and there is a temple 
dedicated to Mahadeva, and a hand- 
some reservoir. Peacocks are here 
remarkably nuunerous and familiar.— 
(Pudlarton, &¢.) 


Lotyana.—A town in the penin- 
sula of Gujerat, thirty miles west 
from the Guif of Cambay ; lat. 21° 
5G N., ton, 71° 54’ EL 

Lomanoox Isur nisland in the 
Eastern seas, situated between the 
eighth and ninth degrees of south la- 
titnde, and itersected by the 116th 
of enst longitude, The penk of Lom- 
bhook rises in a pyramidical form, to 
the height (it is ssid) of 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; lat, $° 21” 
§., lon. 116° 26’ E. This island is 
separated on the west from Bally by 
the straits of Jombhook, and on the 

* cast from Sumbbawa by the straits of 
Alias. In length it may be estimated 
at fifiy-three miles, by forty-five the 
average breadth. Like the rest of 
the Sunda Isles it is distinguished by 
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lofty mountains, and it is in general 
well covered with trees and verdure. 
The navigation through the straits of 
Lombhook is dangerous, while that 
of Allas is the most commodious pas- 
sage through the Sunda chain, Ap- 
penan, or Ampannan, is situated in 
a large bay in the straits first men- 
tioned, nearly opposite to the harbour 
of Carang Assem, in Bally, There 
are several streams fall into the bay 
here, which renders it a commodious 
port for the watering of ships: and 
ample supplies of bullocks, hogs, 
goats, poultry, and vegetables, may 
also be obtained. Contiguous to Ap- 
penan is Matoram, the residence of 
the Lombhook raje, who is tributary 
to the sultan of Bully. 


Lombhook is populous and well 
cultivated, the rice agriculture being 
conducted, as in the Carnatic, by 
means of tanks and large reservoirs, 
The inhabitants also curry on a con- 
siderable commerce with the Malay 
islands, and more especially with Java 
and Borneo. Capt. Forest calls the 
inhabitants of this island Gentoos ; 
but it is not clear what meaning he 
attached to that term, They ure 
more civilized than the generality of 
the Easternislanders, andhave always 
preserved their independence against 
the Dutch, — (Stavorinus, Forest, 
Thorn, Bligh, &¢.) 

Lomorem Istr.~An island in the 
Eastern scas, one of the Sunda chain, 
situated between Floris and Timor, 
and the eighth and ninth degrees of 
south tatitude. In length it may be 
estimated at fifty miles, by sixteen 
the average breadth ; but it has never 
been explored, and remains almost 
unknowa. 








province of Aurangabad, di 
Jooneer, about eleven miles E.S.E. 
from Poona, and eight from the foot 
of the little Bhore ghaut, 


Loxs Istawv.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, about forty miles in 
circumference, situated off the coast 
of Papua, between the mainland and 
Mysory Island, and in the first de- 


LOWRI. 


gree of sonth latitude. Scarcely any 
thing is known respecting it, 
Lonsta.—A village in the Gujerat 
peninsula, situated about fifteen miles 
(E. from Wankanecr, to whose 
chief it belongs. From hence to 
Choorvera, the country has a very 
wild appearance ; the hills are bleak, 
and partly covered with a prickly 
shrab, while the plains are overspread 
with a short thick jungle, presenting 
few traces of cultivation, The vil- 
Inges are miserable in the extreme ; 
and being generally placed on the 
most prominent point of a black 
rocky mountain, are only to be dise 
tinguished by the smoke ascending 
from their hovels, The inhabitants 
are principally Catties, Bhcels, and 
Reckbarries, —( Macmurdo, $c.) 


Lony.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Aurangabad, twelve miles 
N.E. from Poona, and about 1,470 
feet above the level of the sea; lat. 
18° 37’N., lon, 74° 8 E. In 1820 
it contained 107 houses, and 557 in- 
habitants, of whom cighteen were 
élaves. 


Lowran (or Pula Lontar } Iste— 
An island in the Indian ocean, sepa- 
rated from the peninsula of Malacca 
by a narrow strait; lat. 7° 30° N., 
lon. 99° E. This and some of the 
neighbouring isles are inhabited by a 
race of Icthyophagi, denominated by 
the Malays, Orang Laut, or mea of 
the sea; because their constant em- 
ployment is on or near that clement, 
from which they procure their sub- 
sistence, ngriculture being wholly un- 
known to them. In their manners 
they are mild and inoffensive, and 
are said to be still unconverted to 
any modern faith, or to have any dis- 
tinct notion of religious worship. In 
person and complexion they differ 
from the Malays only in the effect 
which the peculiarity of their diet 
produces, coveri) eir bodies with 
‘a scorbutic eruption, such as is found, 
though less generally, among the Ma- 
lays themselves, Their language also 
is exid to be more simple and primi- 
tive than the Malay, —(Edinburgh 
Review, $c.) 
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Looxst,—A small town in the pro= 
vince of Allahabad, division of Re- 
wah, situated amidst a jungle, near 
the base of one of the passes leading 
up to the table-land of Rewah. Here 
are the ruins of an old fort and some 
pagodas, indicating a greater import- 
ance in former times than its present 
state of desolation entitles it to.— 


(Fullarton, $c.) 


Loomenanc.—A town and fort in 
the interior of Siam, situated on the 
road from Martaban to Bankok, 
Three rivers meet here, one from 
Sangola (called the Meklong); one 
from the south-west (the Thadin- 
dene); and one from the north ‘of 
east (the Alantay). As may be sup- 
posed from its situation, this is a 
place of much traffic, and possesses 
a considerable number of boats, which. 
transport cotton, cotton cloth, bees’- 
wax, sapan wood, ivory, hides, and 
timber.—(Leal, 5c.) 


Looxrs.—A village ia the Aurung- 
abad province, division of Jooneer, 
situated half-way between Poona and 
Seroor, where a bungalow has been 
erected at the expense of govern- 
nient for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, 


Looncure.—A town in the Bur- 
mese empire, situated on the east 
bank of the Irawady; lat. 19° 
41’ N. The soil in this vicinity is 
very favourable to the cultivation 
of cotton; but in 1809 it had dwin- 
dled down from s town to a mere 
village. 


Loonxgina.—A_ populous village 
in Candeish, which in 1816 belonged 
to Holcar; Jat. 21° 33’ Na, lon, 74° 
39 E., ninety-three miles E.N.E. 
from Surat.—(Sutherland, fc.) 


Loruy.—A town in the province 
of Oude, district of Goruckpoor, thir. 
ty-five miles N. from the town of 
Goruckpoor; lat. 27° 14’ N., lon, 
83° 13’ E. 

Lowasnan.—See Suan Country. 


* Lowe1.—A town in the province 
of Allahabod, thirty-two miles 8, W. 
x 
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from Banda; Ist. 25° 9’ N., lon. 79° 
58 E. 2 

Lowyan.—A town in the provin 
of Babar, district of Saron, nineteen 
miles S.E. from Bettiah ; lat. 26° 34” 
N,, fon, 84° 49 E. 

Lupee Isue.—A small island lying 
off the northern coast of Java, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of rocks and 
rocky islets. Lat. 5° 48’ S., lon. 112° 

~45’ E, 


Lucwia River. — See Narnain~ 
GUNGE. 


Luckrvr Bunpen.—A town in the 
province of Cutch, formerly situated 
on asalt creek or river, which com- 
municated with the sca, but navige- 
ble only for smail vessels, Lat. 23° 
47’ N,, lon. 68° 56’ E., seventy-five 
miles W.N.W. from Bhooj. "This 
pee was formerly nmaned Busta- 

under, but when the fort of Luck- 
put was built, about 1793, the popu- 
lation sought its protection. It 
stands on the western brow of a hill 
that rises from a swampy plain, but 
is not a place of any strength. In 
1808, it only contained about 2,000 
inhabitants, of whom 500 were se- 
poys; the trade also was insignifi- 
cant. Itis notwithstanding the prin- 
cipal town on the road from Hyder- 
abad, the capital of Sindc, to Manda- 
vie, the chief seaport of Cutch. 

‘The rivers of Catch arc generally 
dry, or have little water in them, ex- 
cept during the monsoon. According 
to native accounts, when the great 
earthquake of the 16th June, 1819, 
took place, almost the whole of 
them had their beds filled to the 
banks with water for a few minutcs, 
after which they gradually subsided. 
This earthquake affected, in a re- 
markoble degree, the eastern, and 
almost deserted channel of the river 
Indus, which bounds Cutch to the 

+west, and the Run and swamp 
called the Bunnee, which insulate 
the province to the northward. Prior 
to this convulsion, the eastern 
branch of the Indus, at Luckput 
Bunder, during ebb, was not above a 
foot in depth, nor above six feet at 
flood, with abont 100 yards of 
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breadth. Such, however, was the 
change wrought by the earthquake, 
that the water deepened at Luckput 
to more than eighteen feet at low 
water, and on sounding the channel 
between Cutch and the Sinde shore, 
a distance of three or four miles, it 
was found to contain from four to 
ten fect of water. By the same con~ 
vulsion, the Ali bund, or embank- 
ment, was damaged, and the nayiga- 
tion which had been closed for a 
long series of years, at that point 
re-opened. —( Macmurdo, Capt. Max- 
field, §c.) 

Lucxvoon (Lackshnipur), — A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Tiperah, situated a few milcs 
inland from the Great Megna, with 
which it communicates by a small 
river. Lat. 22° 56’ N., lon. 90° 43’ 
E,, sixty miles § by E. from the 
city of Dacca, Baftaey and other 
coarse goods of an excellent and 
substantial fabric are manufisctured 
in this neighbourhood, which is alko 
very fertile and productive, being, on 
the whole, one of the chenpest coun- 
tries in the British dominions. Near 
Luckipoor, the river Megna expands 
to abreadth exceeding ten miles, and 
during the rainy season, when the 
shoaly islands are submerged, appears 
more Jike an inland sea of fresh 
water in motion, than a river. In 
A.D. 1763, it rose six fect above its 
usual level, and occasioned an inun- 
dation, that swept away the houses, 
cattle, and inhabitants of a whole 
subdivision of the district. 


Lucknow (Lackshminavati).— A 
city in the province and kingdom of 
Oude, of which it is the capital, situs 
ated on the south side of the Goomty 
river, which is navigable for boats at 
all seasons of the year, and fulls into 
the Ganges between Benares and 
Ghazipoor. Lat. 26° 51’ N., lon. 
80° 50’ E. 

When viewed from the summit of 
a lofty edifice, Lucknow presents a 
confusion of gilded cupolas aud pin- 
nacles, turrets, minarets, and arches, 
bounded by the winding Goomty, 
and so thickly interspersed with the 
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richest tropical foliage, as ely 
to realize the most fantastic visions 
of Oriental splendour. A nearer in- 
apection, however, does not fulfil the 
anticipstions which a bird’seye sur- 
vey is calculated to excite. This 
capital may be divided into three 
quarters, The first is the city, pro 
perly so called, containing the shops 
and private dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants connected with the conrt and 
residency, The streets here are sunk 
ten or tweve feet below the surface, 
and are so narrow that two carts 
cannot pass; besides being filthy in 
the extreme. The chowk and one 
or two bazars in its vicinity, are good 
atreets; but on the whole this ex- 
tensive quarter is more meauly built 
than perhaps any city of the same 
rank in Hindostan. “At the same 
time it exhibits an overflowing popu- 
lation, probably rather increased than 
diminished since A, D. 1800, when 
the total number was roughly esti- 
mated at 300,000 persons, including 
a swarm of well-fed and importunate 
beggars. 

The second quarter of Lucknow 
was built mostly by the late nabob 
Saadet Ali. It stands near the 
Goomty, towards the south-cast, and 
consists of one very handsome street, 
after the European fushion, above a 
mile in length, with bazars striking 
out at right angles, and a well-built 
new chowk in the centre, with a 
Jofty gateway at ench extremity, 
which presents a Grecian front on 
‘one side, and a Moorish one on the 
other, The houses that compose the 
remainder of this street belong to 
the king, and are occupied by mem 
bers of his family, or officers of his 
household. These are for the most 
part in the English style, but with a 
strange occasional mixture of Eastern 
architecture, The same remark ap- 
plies to the palaces and gardens that 
occupy the space between the street 
and the river, and reserved by his 
majesty for his own usc, All these 
palaces are filled with European fur- 
niture and pictures, and way rank 
with comfortable English houses ; 
but there are none on a scale of 





royal magnificence; not even that of 
of Furrahbuksh, the king’s peculiar 
residence, which only excels the 
others in being approached through 
six spacious courts, with reser- 
voirs, fountains, with innumerable 
peices of cast statuary, china figures, 
and other toys that decorate its area. 
The buildings of the British residen- 
cy adjoin those of the Furrabbuksh, 
and terminate the great street to the 
north. At its opposite extremity is 
the entrance of the Delkusha park, 
an artificial wilderness of high grass, 
with which Saadct Ali clothed the 
arid tract between Lucknow and 
Constantia, and which, being well 
stocked with deer, antelopes, and 
peacocks, and regulurly watered, is 
during the bot scason the most re- 
freshing spot in the neighbourhood 
of Lucknow. 

The third quarter of this city 
adjoins the Goomty towards the 
north-west, being only separated by 
a wretched bazar from the second. 
Tt consists chiefly of the palaces 
and religious buildings erected by 
Asoph ud Dowlah and bis predeces- 
sors, and being in a style more 
purely oriental than the modern 
structures, is by fur the most inters 
esting quarter to a stranger, | The 
magnificent pile of the Imaum Barry, 
with its mosque and noble gatewa: 
(called the Roomee Derwaza) wi 
the new palace, built, but never finish 
ed, by Suadet Ali, the Dowlet Kha- 
nah, and palaces of the Hyder Bagh, 
the Punj Mahal, Scesa Muhat, and 
Hossein Baugh, are the chief orna~ 
ments of this division of Lucknow, 
The body of Asoph ud Dowlah lies 
interred within the Imaum Burry, 
which is illuminated by a vast 
number of wax tapers, the grave is 
strewed with flowers, and covered 
with rich bread of barley from 
Mecea, with officiating priests ia 
attendance to chaunt verses from the 
Koran, nigit and day. 

Two bridges have been erected 
over the Goomty; one a heavy 
bridge of masoury, the other a bridge 
of platformed boats, having a move- 
able one in the centre, which ia 

ne 
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ed for an hour daily. ‘The pro- 
Soe oeting an iron bridge led, 
‘of Saadet Al's death. 


jn conseque 
The materials arrived from Eng. 
land, but too late to admit of the 
works being exeeuted during his 
life-time, and his heir, in conformity 
with a prejudice universal among the 
Mahomcdans of Hindostan, declined 
the unlucky task of completing the 
unfinished undertaking of a deceased. 
predecessor, Among other establish= 
ments, the king has a manazeric, 
which in 1819 coutained six rhino- 
ceroses. These were kept dis 
from the general collection, being 
chained to the trees of'a grove at some 
distance, ou the opposite side of the 
Goointy, where there was also a wild 
elephant, and sone Bactrian 

One of the most extraordinary 
is the prodigious flocks of pi 
maintained at the royal charge, and 
taught to dircet their Hight by signals, 
which the keeper makes partly wi 
his voice, and partly with as 
flag held in his hand. The British 
cantonments are situated to the cast 
of the Goomty, and some miles dis 
tant from the city, Among the 
other curiosities in the neighbour- 
hood, is Constantia, formerly the re- 
sidence of General Claude Martine, 
which is said to have cost him 
£150,000 sterling. At Lucknow 
there is a considerable munber of 
christians of different corts; as he- 
sides those attached to tho residency 
the kinghas a great number of Euro~ 
pans and half-castes in his employ. 

‘here are also many tradesmen of 
both these descriptions, and a strange 
mixture of adventurers of all nations 
end sects, who ramble hither in the 
hope, generally a fruitless one, of 
finding employment, 

Many oF the old forms of the Mo- 
gul court are still retained and prac- 
tised here; but that of giving and 
receiving offerings on presentation, 
is reduced to a mere phantom of 
what it once was. By a recent order 
all presents of silks, shawls, orna- 
ments, or diamonds, whether made 
to ladies or gentlemen, are taken 
from them by the resident’s ser- 
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vants, on leaving the palaee, and sold. 
for the bencfit of government. No- 
thing is left but the silken corda, 
which the king throws round the 
necks of the visitors at parting; and 
hooks, which as nobody will’ buy 
them, remain the unmolested pro- 
perty of the presentee. Notwith- 
standing thia privation, presents are 
still given and received, when such 
public marks of respect are thought 
necessary, but in a manner perfectly 
well understood hy both parties, If 
a person of rank be introduced to the 
king, a tray of shawls is offerce, 
accepted, and laid up in store at 
the residency. When the great man 
takes leave, on departing from Luck- 
now, he presents a similar nazaur, 
which the Eust India Company sup- 
y, and which ix always of superior 
lue to that of the king, In this 
niaoner his majesty gets his own 
shawts, and something more restored. 
to him; and except that the inter. 
change costs the British government 
about 500 rupees, on a balance, the 
whole afftir is reduced to a bow, 
and a fee to the king’s servants. 

On the death of the Nabob Shuja 
ud Dowlah, in 1775, his successor, 
Asoph ud Dowlah, removed the sent 
of government to this place from Fy- 
zuhad, the prior capital. The bank- 
ers and nen of property accompanied 
the court, and Lucknow in a very 
few years became one of the largest 
and richest towns of Hindostun, 
while Fyzabad decayed with propor- 
tionate rapidity. Lucknow is mens 
tioned by Abul Fazel as a considera- 
ble town, and is supposed to stand 
‘on the site of the renowned forest of 
Noimisha, where, in ancient times, 
Soota and his 60,000 Moonees (Hin- 
doo saints) performed austere po- 
nance, heard the Puranas read, and 
listened to incredible stories. The 
travelling distance by the nearest 
road from Calcutta ia 650 miles; 
and from hence to where the Ganges 
joins the ocean, all is one vast plain, 
Travelling distance from Delhi, 280; 
from Agra, 202, and from Benares, 
189 miles—(Fullarton, Bishop He- 
ber, Tennant, Lord Valentia, $c.) 
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Lucrwowtrr.—A town in the 
province of Dethi, thirteen miles 
N.E, from Kurnal. Lat. 29° 45° N., 
lon. 77° 13 BL 

Luconta Istz (or Lnzon).—The 


largest of the Philippines.—See Lu- 
“oN. 


, Luperanna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on the south 
bank of a sinall branch of the Sutuleje 
river, which separates from the main 
channel ten miles above, and rejoins 
at the same distance below Ludee- 
anna, Lat. 30° 55’ N., ton. 75° 48” 
E,, 315 miles $B. from Lahore, 
During four months of the year, the 
weather in this vicinity is excessively 
cold, yet in the summer season the 
heat is intense, both seasons being 
trees; the rains are also abun- 








lant, 

In consequence of the extension of 
the British possessions, in 1803, to 
the banks of the Sutulejc, the line of 
defence against the Sciks became 
mich narrowed, and Lord Lake fore- 
‘told that a small corps, well station- 
ed in that quarter, would effectually 
protect the Doab and adjoining pro~ 
vinces against the incursions of that 
tribe. Ludecanna was accordingly 
selected and fortified, and in 1868 
made the head station of a brigade 
sufficiently strong both to cover the 
protected Scik chiefs, and impose re~ 
spect on those situated north of the 
river, To £811 the territory from 
Lndeeauna to Macowal, which is 
close under the high range of hiils, 
were occupied by various chiefs who 
had been in possession many years, 
‘tut who haying slso large estates on 
the opposite side of the Sutuleje, 
paid Runjeet Sing of Lahore a tri- 
‘bute or service to preserve the lands 
inmediately subject to his control, 
—{ Lord Lake, Sir D.Ochterlony, $c.) 


Loevyona-—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, on the road to 
Nargher, which in 1820 contained 
about 500 houses, and belonged to 
the Raja of Seeta Mhow.—(Mal- 
culm, §e.) 


Lupowyk Font.--A fort in the 
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north coast of the island of Java, i- 
tuated at the mouth of the eastern 
entrance of the straits of Madura, 
Lat. 7° 8., lon. 112° 50’ E. The 
works here were constructed during 
the government of Generul Daendals, 
ata great expense and with infinite 
labour, and are of a most formidable 
description. 


Luenwan.—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated be- 
tween the cities of Peshawer and 
Cabu!, sbout the thirty-fourth de- 
gree of north latitude, It compres 
hends the vatlies of Munderar, Alin- 
gar, Mishung, the plain of Jell: 
fad, and the surrounding mountains. 
This territory is remarkable for the 
variety and extremes of its climate, 
In the height of summer, while the 
pata of Jcllalabad is tolerably sultry, 
and the wind almost suffocating, the 
mountain of Suffaid Coh lifts its head 
from the plain, crowned with over- 
lasting snow. ‘The nearest northern 
hills are cold, and the more remote 
covered with snow, while the table- 
land of Cubul to the west of Lugh- 
nan enjoys the coolness and verdure 
fa temperate rummer. Some por- 
yn of Lughmian is a low rice country 
Tike Bengal. 

The tribe of Afghans named the 
Degguuns, speak the language which 
is imentioned under the name of 
Lughmanee in the commentaries of 
Baber, the Ayeen Acherry, and other 
places, It is principally’ composed 
of Sanscrit and modern Persian, with 
some words of Pushtoo (Afghan), 
and a large mixture from some uns 
known root. Instead of counting by 

in this djalect they count by 
and their thousand is 400, or 
they resomble 
istan, which 
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the inhabitants of 
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gives reason to infer that the modera 
Lughumnecs and Depgauns are 





Caffre tribes, converted to the Ma- 
homedan religion, When invaded 
by Sebactaghi, A.D. 997, the inha- 
bitants are usserted by Mahomedon 
guthoritics to have been Hindvos.— 
(Elphinstone, $c.) 


Lexawans.—A town and petty 
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state in the province of Gujerat, 
sixty-three niles E. from Ahmeda- 
bad, lat. 93° 8’ N., lon. 73° 43’ E, 
The Lunawara territory composes 
part of the open country of Gujrat, 
partly situated on the right bank of 
the Mahy, and adjacent to some 
most important passes. To the south 
it is bounded by the Babi of Ballasi- 
nore’s domains; north-west, by Mo- 
Tassy; to the northward by n= 
guepoor, including the Gullacote dis- 
tricts; eastward, by Joonth; and 
southward, by Godra, It forms part 
of the five districts of Powaghur, 
from which, however, it is separated 
hy a jungle rauge of hills, extending 
to near the Muhy river, the defiles 
throngh which are difficult, and in- 
fested by Bheel tribes. The length 
of this principality may be estimated 
at thirty-five miles from north to 
south, and about half that extent in 
breadth, The town and fortifica- 
tions of Lunawara are three miles in 
circumference; the latter ascend the 
cragey side of a lofty range of hills, 
the summit of which is also fortified, 
which inspires the natives, who al- 
ways connect clevation and security 
with a great opinion of its strength. 
It is also favourably situated for mer- 
chants proceeding from Rutlam and 
other parts of Malwa to Abmedabad 
and the interior of Gujerat. On ac- 
count of its geographical position 
and intersection by different chains 
of hills, it has also been found diffi- 
cult of access by predatory horse, 
and escaped in consequence many de- 
structive visits from the Maharattas, 
In 1803, while Lunawara formed 
a depat for the British army during 
its operations against Sindia, a treaty 
of protection was then concluded 
with the existing government exone- 
rating it from the tribute paid to Sin- 
dia, but which afterwards, in 1806, 
was dissolved by the Bengal govern- 
ment under pretexts far from satis- 
factory, and the country abandoned 
to all the rapacity of that depredator, 
‘Lunawata was then considered as in- 
dependent of Sindia, although a tri- 
butary, being a Moolukgeery, not = 
Khaisab district, an important dis- 
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tinction in Hindostan. Doubts hav- 
ing arose on this occasion, whether 
or not it was situated in Gujerat, the 
point was decided in ‘the affirmative 
by Colonel Walker, after he had ex- 
amined the records of the province 
deposited at Ahmedabad, the ancient 
capital. 

Prior to 1803, the rcigning rana 
of Lunawara was assassinated by his 
‘own ministry, and contentions arose, 
during which Sindia’s troops were 
called in, and various murders com- 
mitted; the result of which was, that 
the late rana’s widow and Nanah 
Mebtah, her minister, in conjunction 
with Gbullah Bharot, her paramour, 
misgoverned this little community, 
at the dute of Colonel Murray's ap- 
proach in 1803. The widow dying 
in 1804, both parties endeavoured to 
gain the support of the British pa- 
tronage, but withosit success, the 
reigning raja, in 1806, was under 
twenty years of age, of a delicate 
feminine ajpearance, pucrile in his 
manners, already enervated in body, 
and without energy of mind, exist- 
ing w mere pageant in the hands of 
his ministers, Neither was he a de- 
scendant of the inte rana’s, but mere- 
ly a Rajpoot child adopted by his 
widow, ‘The legitimate prince was 
then supposed to be alive and re- 
siding at Doongurpoor. ‘The family 
is of the Sulonka tribe of Rajpoots. 
Tn 1820, the rana of Lunowara's in- 
come was estimated at 40,473 rupees 
per annum, and that of his subordi- 
nate chiefs, 40,000 rupees per. ane 
num. He had for many years pre~ 
vious been tributary both to the 
Guicowar and to Sindia. — (Burr, 
Elphinstone, Treatics, &¢.) 

Luncroor.—A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostun, _ twenty-one 
miles 8,8.W. from Serinagur; lat. 
29° 54’ N,, lon. 78° 40’ E., 6,367 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


Luzox Tere (or Lugonia),—The 
largest and most populous of the 
Philippines, on which stands Manilla, 
the metropolis. This island is situa- 
ted between the 13th and 19th de. 
grees of north latitude, and extends 
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from the 120th to the 124th of east 
longitude, It is of a very irregular 
form, but may be estimated at 400 
miles in length, by 115 the average 
breadth, 

A large proportion of Imzon is 
mountainous, being intersccted from 
north to south by an immense chain, 
from which diverge various spurs 
und ramifications that spread over 
the whole island; in some placea 
forming detached mountains, resem 
bling insulated cones, in the midst 
of wide plains, The whole of this 
elevated region occupying great part 
of the interior, is either a wilderness 
or inhabited by a wild people, under 
no control from the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

There are in Luzon several volca- 
noes, particularly that of Mayore, 
between the provinces of Albay and 
Camarines, which has the figure of a 
sugar-loaf, and is of such altitude 
that it is visible a great distance at 
sea. For thirteen years it had main- 
tained the most profound ailence, and 
had exhibited so few symptoms of in- 
ternal commotion that its side and 
summit were covered with habita~ 
tions and pleasure gardens, In this 
state of quiescence it continued until 
1814, by which time all the former 
damages it had caused were nearly 
obliterated. In the month of Febru- 
ary, in that year, it again burst forth 
with tremendous vivicnce, throwing 
up immense quantities of stones, 
sand, and ashes, which obscured the 
sun, while subterranean thunder roll- 
ed. This eruption lasted ten days, 
the whole of which time it was near- 
ly dark, and when it cleared up dis- 
closed a horrid scene of ruin and 
desolation. The De Taal volcano 
is of a similar form with the above, 
and stands in the middle of a large 
Jake named Bombon. Its present 
appearance indicates as if the moun- 
tuin, on the summit of which was 
the voleano, had sunk; leaving a 
portion stiil considerably elevated 
above the watcrs of the surround- 
ing lake. 

in this vicinit 
warm springs an 


there are many 
small lakes, indi- 
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cating an internal combustion, from 
hick, probably, originate the earth- 
quakes to which the island is sub 
ject. Dr. Clark Abe! in 1820, found 
the waters of the different hot springs 
at the village of Los Bugnos, on the 
southern bank of the great lake, 
whence issues the river Passig, of 
the following temperatures: No. I, 
174°; No. 2, 168°; No. 3, 164°; 
and ‘the temperature of a large 
streain at its junction with the lake 
was 168° Fahrenheit. A small plant, 
apparently a species of arenaria, 
vegetated in a soil, which raised a 
thermometer, plunged among its 
roots, to 110°, on the side of a 
spring, the heat of which was 
120°. From numerous orifices ashes, 
stones, sand, water, and lava, are 
ejected, inundating and destroying 
the neighbouring fields. In 1650 an 
earthquake happened, which over- 
turned almost all Manilla, with the 
exception of the church and convent 
of St. Augustine. In one part of 
the island a hill was heaved up from 
its foundation, and fell on a town, 
burying under its mass all the inha« 
hitants. In some parts the earth 
sunk, in others torrents of sand burst 
forth, overwhelming man and beast; 
and the successive earthquakes last- 
ed sixty days, In 1754 there hap- 
pened another terrible earthquake, 
when the Taal threw out such im- 
meuse quantities of cinders as com- 
pletely to rain four towns, Many 
other severe shocks followed, accom- 
panied by loud reports, tike the artil- 
Jery of contending squadrons, and the 
‘atmosphere was entirely obscured by 
the sand and ashes discharged, 

With respect to the climate of 
Luzon, although within the tropics 
it is generally salubrious for nine 
months of the year, and during the 
rains cool and refreshit Cayagan 
and the uorthera districts are the 
most healthy, and to them invalids 
resort from Manilla, which lying low 
is occasionally sultry, In the rainy 
monsoon, however, the southern 
tracts are préferred as being more 
sheltered from the strong westerly-.- 
gales prevalent at that season, The 
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qoontha of December, January, Feb- 
runry, and March, are remarkably 
pleasant; Aprit variable, especially 
towards its conclusion, when ty- 
phons and hurricanes are fi 

the wind making the whole circle of 
the compess, and blowing with asto- 
nishing fury. About the middle of 
May, the south-western monsoon is 
well set in, and continues until the 
first week in October, when the 
weather again becomes variable. In 
general, October and November are 
the most unhealthy months in the 
year; the son being still nearly ver- 
tical, and the weather intensely hot, 
while exhalations steam from the 
ground, oceasioning fevers, fluxes, 
and other malignant distem} 

The sea-coast of Luzon is indent- 
ed by many bays and commodious 
harbours, but that of Manilla, which 
is one of the finest in the world, is 
the only one frequented by ships of 
burthen, There are several Jakes, 
the most considerable of which is 
named by the Spaniards Laguna de 
Baya, The Manilla river (or Passia) 
which may be ascended in_ boats, is- 
anes from this lake, which is said to 
be forty-five leagues in circumfer- 
ence, und its waters fresh. In the 
middle of the lake is an island, where 
many Indian families reside, who sub- 
sist by fishing, and are described as 
being of a gentle disposition, and 
somewhat disposed to industry. Al- 
though converted by the Spaniards 
‘they preserve their ancient laws and 
customs, by which they continue to 
be regulated, each village being su- 
perincended by one of their chiefs, 
nominated by the viceroy, 

To the east of this lake there are 
said to be extensive plains, thinly 
scattered over with villages, and in- 
tersected by deep streams, where 
the natives catry on unceasing 
warfare against each other, tribe 
with tribe, village with village. 
Many expeditions have un- 
dertaken by the Spaniards against 
the mountain Indians of Luzon, 
but to such little purpose that 
they remain independent to this 
hour. They carry on a small traffic 
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with the Spaniards, in gold, wax, and 
tobacco, and the Augustine Friars 
have succeeded in converting those 
who dwell in hamlets near the moun- 
tains, Besides these Indian Tagalas, 
there are in the central parts a race 
of woolly-headed pigmics, who have 
not apy permanent residence, but 
roam about like the beasts of the 
field, and like the birds roost on 
trees. Occasionally the revenue 
officers surprise, catch, and bring 
some of them to Manilla; but they 
always effect their escape, or pine to 
death in confinement, although 
treated in the mildest manner. By 
the Spaniards they arc called Negret- 
tos de monte. 

Before the Spaniards arrived, the 
district in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
nifla was occupied by the Tagala 
nation, and governed by petty chiefs, 
To the north of this people were the 
Pampangas, the Zambales, the Pan- 
gasinan, the Ylocos, and the Cayagan 
tribes. Each of these nations formed 
a diferent community, with @ pecu- 
liar dialect of the same language, and 
distributed in mud villages, without 
aking or supreme head, the authority 
being possessed by numberless petty 
chiefs and rajas, whose control was 
seldom peknowledged by more than 
from fifty to a hundred families, 
After the conquest, the territory of 
each of these nations was formed ine 
to a province, and a Spanish alcalde, 
mayor, appointed to govern it. To 
the east of the Tagala are the Cama- 
rines, whose country has been sue 
divided into two districts; that of 
Albay, and that of Camarines, each 
under an alcaldi mayor. In the vie 
cinity of Manilla, the original races 
are now much intermixed with Chi- 
nese, In 1798, the ereoles of a 
mixed blood were estimated at 
200,000; the Sanglays, or Chincse 
descendants, above 20,000 ; and the 
Indiens, who called themseves origi- 
nal Tagalas, 340,000; the total po- 
pulation about 600,000 persons. 

The Spaniards have several esta- 
blishments scattered over the island, 
consisting principally of monks, for 
the propagation of the Roman Catho- 
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lic religion. he natives under 
their rule exist in a state of sloth 
and inactivity, and appear alike in- 
different to virtue or vice. Indolence 
and timidity are the characteristics of 
the great inajority ; but as there are 
parts which the Spaniards have never 
been able to subdue, they are proba- 
bly possessed by tribes of more ener- 
getic qualities. ‘The island of Luzon 
is naturally one of the most fertile 
on the face of the globe, and eapable 
of producing every tropical commo- 
dity (more especially sugar, indigo, 
and opium) in the most exuberant 
redundance, Indeed, were it better 
governed and cultivated, it might 
support ten times the population it 
now possesses, and reign paramount 
over the neighbouring archipelago. 
As it is, the inhabitants are compa- 
tively few in number, destitute of 
energy, and despised by their neigh- 
bours, the Malay pirates, who have 
Jong ‘considered Luzon, and the 
other Philippines, as the quarter 
from whence slaves nay be procured 
with the least risk, and in the great- 
est abundance.—(Zuniga, Sonnerat, 
Blackwood's Magazine, Abel, La Pey- 
rouse, Calcutta Journal, &c.) 

Lyson.—Wild unknown tribes, ad- 
Jacent to Yunsa, in China, and sup- 
posed to be situated between 25 and 
26° N., and 97 and 98° E. The 
Sanpoo river has been conjectured to 
flow through their country. 





M. 


Maat.—A town in the province 
of Agra, thirty-seven miles N. by W. 
from the city of Agra; lat. 27°37 N., 
lon. 77°39 E. * 

Macao.—A Portuguese settlement 
in China, situated on a peninsula, 
which projects from the south end 
of a large peniasula, in the district 
of Heong-shan, province of Quan- 
ton {or Canton); lat, 22°13’ N., lon. 
113° 32 E. The peninsula extends 
from the barrier, south, 1,700 yards; 
the distance from the N.E. to the 
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S. W. point is 3,300 yards. The 
town is built on two ridges of mode- 
rate elevation, running south-east 
and north-west, forming a triangle, 
the hypotheneuse of which it is the 
inner harbour, The two sides may 
‘be taken cach at 1,400 feet, the base 
at 1,714 yards. From the inner bar- 
bour to that part of the praya granda 
or the beach, where the government 
house stands, the distance is 700 
yards, which may be considered as 
the average breadth of the town. 
‘The low sandy isthmus, 200 yards 
broad, connecting the peninsula with 
the large island, is separated by a 
wall, originally constructed in 1573, 
and marke the line beyond which 
foreigners are not allowed to pass. 
Near a Chinese temple the breadth 
of the isthmus expands to about 
400 yards, 
The market is well supplied with 
gain and vegetables by the Chinese, 
y whom all the arts of comfort or 
convenience are exercised, the Por- 
teguese being devoted to trade and 
navigation, The harbour, however, 
docs not admit, vessels of great 
burthen, which generally anchor six 
or seven miles off the town, bearing 
W.N.W. If there be any women on 
board, application must be made to 
the bishop and synod of Macao for 
permission to land them, as they will 
not be permitted by the Chinese to 
go further up the river, A voyage 
from Macao to Calcutta, taking the 
inside passage to the west of the 
Paracels, geuerally lasts a month; 
but it has been made in twenty-five 
days. ‘The Portuguese inhabitants 
still fit out a few yessels, and lend 
heir names, for a trifling ‘consideras 
tion, to foreigners belonging to the 
Canton factories, who require to be 
nominally associated with the Por- 
teguese, to be allowed to trade from 
the port. The money spent in the 
settlement by the Canton factors, 
who five hospitably, is ulso of great 
advantage. In 1822, the Portuguese 
portion of the resident free popula- 
tion amounted to 4315 persons, be- 
sides all other classes, the total pro- 
bably cxceeding 15,000. 
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The public administration is vested 
jon sepate composed of the bishop, 
the judge, and # few of the principal 
inhabitants; but the Chinese man- 
dain is the real governor, The 
bishop has great sway, and contri- 
butes to give 8 tone of devotion to 
religious observances, which are the 
only material occupation of a grent 
majority of the catholic laity, 
There are consequently a dispropor- 
tionate number of charches, chapels, 
and monasterics, besides a convent 
of about forty nuns, and missionaries 
from France and Italy, The Chi- 
nese possess two temples at Mac: 
which are 80 overshadowed by thick 
trees, as not to be visible ata dis- 
tance. The Portuguese are in fact 
kept in such subordination by the 
Chinese, that they dare not repuir 
a house without their permisston. 
Whenever resistance is attempted, 
the mandarin who commands in a 
little fort within sight of Macao, 
stops the supply of provisions until 
they submit 

There is a cave below the loftiest 
eiinence in the town called Camoens* 
cave, from a tradition current in the 
settlement, that this celebrated 
wrote the Lusiad in that spot. is 
cave is now in a garden, opposite to 
which, in the middle of the harbour, 
is a small circular island, formerly 
the property of the Jesuits. On this 
island, a church, college, and obser- 
vatory were erected ; but all these im- 
provements decayed with the society, 
and are now scarecly to be traced. 
The harbour in which this little 
island lies is called inner harbour, 
by way of distinction from the outer 
bay, witere ships are exposed to bad 
weather, more especially during the 
north-eastern monsoon. Mariners 
assert that this bay is gradually 
filling up on one side it opens into 
a basin, formed by four islands, in 
which Lord Anson’s ship lay to be 
repaired, but no such ship could en- 
ter it at present. 

The Portuguese first obtained 
Possession of Macao in A.D, 1586. 
At this period a pirate had seized an 
adjacent island, but was expelled by 
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the Portuguese; in gratitude for 
which the reigning Chinese Emperor 
made them e gift of the small penin- 
sula, on which the town now stands. 
—(Staunton, Elmore, La Peyrousc, 
$e.) 


Macassar ( Mungkasar or Guth). 
—A kingdom on the south-west const 
of the kingdom of Celebes, which be- 
fore its conquest by the Dutch, com- 
prehencled a great extent of country. 

e power of this state was at its 
height about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when its princes not 
only governed a great part of Celebes, 
but also many of the adjacent islands 
and principali The Portuguese 
obtained » footing here so early us 
A.D. 1512, at which period the Ma- 
homedan religion does not appear to 
have been introduced ; but we have 
not any information regarding the 
prior doctrines of the iwhabitants, 
who appear, however, to have sttain- 
ed a considerable degree of civili- 
zation, Subsequently, the Malays 
being allowed to colonize, erected a 
mosque, and their religion thence 
forward made such progress, that in 
1603, the Macassar raja, with the 
whole Macassar nation, renounced 
their ancient faith, and not only 
adopted that of the Arabian prophet, 
but compelled a number of the in- 
ferior states to imitate their exam- 
ple. 

In 1615, the English, who then 
always followed other nations, visit 
ed Macussar, and concluded a treaty 
with the king. In 1624, Tomma- 
denga, sovereign of Guah Macassar, 
sailed with a fleet and subdued Boo- 
ton, Bongai, the Xulla Isles, Baru, 
and Kute, and concluded an arrange- 
anent with Bali. He also struck the 
first gold coin seen in Celebes. In 
1654, the able and renouned Krong- 
gron was prime minister of Macaasar, 
In 1665, the Macassars fitted out a 
flvet of 700 vessels, and 20,000 men, 
for the conquest of Booton and the 
Xolla Isles ; after which a great de- 
cline appears to have taken place, as 
in 1669, the Dutch and their allies, 
the Buggesses of Bony, took Samba- 
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‘opo, their best fortress, which termi- 
nated the (Bey eminence of the Ma- 
cassara in Celebes. In 1710, provin; 
refractory, they were pict hh by the 
same parties to entire subjection. Of 
the Kings of Macassar, there have 
reigned in all thirty-nine sovereign: 
down to the year 1809. A prince or 
chief is here’ named Craing, and the 
supreme head of their aristocratic 
federation Crainga, The constitu 
tion (if such it may be called) is one 
of the anamolous aristocratic federa- 
tions, which are almost universal in 
Celebes, 

The Macassars, like all the other 
Buggess tribes are much addicted to 
inaritime traffic and a seafaring life, 
Mauy prows of about twenty-five 
tons each sail annually with the 
north-west monsoon, for the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, in New Holland, to 
fish for biche-de-mar, named also 
tripang, swalow, sea-siug, and sen 
cucumber, This is an unseemly took- 
ing substance of a dirty brown colour, 
scarcely possevsing locomotion, or 
any symptoms of animation, Some 
are occasionally scen two feet long 
and eight inches in circumference, 
but the ordinary size is a span long 
and two or three inches in girth. It 
is procured by diving in from two to 
three fathoms water; the animal is 
then split down one side, boiled, and 

essed with a weight of stones, It 
33 then stretched open with pieces of 
bamboo, dried in the sun, and after- 
wards in smoke, The value of the 
reptile depends on occult qualities 
which noue but Chinese traders can 
discover, and their commercial clas- 
sification is both minute and curious, 
no less than thirty distinct varieties 
being particularized, The ultimate 
profit from this traffic rests exclu- 
sively with the Chinese, although the 
actual fishery be carried on by the 
Macassar and Buggess tribes, who 
catch the animal among the coral 
ledges along the coast of New Hol- 
land. The prows afterwards rendez- 
vous at Timor Laut, proceed thence 
to Macassar, from whence it is for- 
warded to China. The quantity des- 
patched annually has been estimated 





at about 6,333 ewt.; and the price 
varies from 8 to 110 Spanish dollars 
per pical of 133 Ibs according to 
quality.{ Craufurd, Stavorinus, Fine 
ders, Forrest, Marsden, Se.) 

Macassan (or Guah Macassar). 
The chief settlement of the Dutch, 
on the island of Celebes, named by 
them Fort Rotterdam, and situated 
‘on the south-west coast; lat. 5° 10° 
§., lon, 119° 20°E. The fort here is 
irregular and ancient, but considered 

the natives impregnable. Towards 
the sea face is a strong battery, which 
commands the roads to a great dis~ 
tance. Unlike most Dutch settle- 
ments the surrounding country is 
elevated and healthy, and the har- 
bour so deep that ships may lie with. 
in pistol-shot of the shore. The only 
portion of Celebes that carries on a 
direct traffic with China is Macassar, 
for which port two junks of 500 tong 
euch, or one large one of 1,000, sail 
annually from Ainoy.—{‘Thorn, Craw= 
furd, &c.) 

Macassan (straits of).—This arm 
of the sca, for it cannot with pro- 
priety be called a strait, separates the 
island of Borneo from that of Cele- 
bes, and extends above 300 miles 
from north to south, with a breadth 
in general exceeding 120 miles, ex- 
cept at the northern extremity where 
it contracts to about sixty miles, 
‘This part of the eastern Archipe- 
tago abounds with shouls, rocks, and 
rocky islands, yet it is much free 
quented by ships bound to China 
late in the season, the western pas- 
sage along the coast of Borneo being 
the safest and best explored, In 
January and February strong winds 
generally blow from the north-ward, 
forcing @ current through this strait 
to the southward. 

Maccirsrisio Suoat.—A shoal 
in the eastern seas, situated princi- 
pally between the fifteenth and six. 
teenth degrees of north latitude, and 
the 114th and 115th of east longi« 
tude, The depth of water is not less 
than ten, and in meny places more 
than fifty fathoms. 

Macuetroou.— A town in the 
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province of Malws, perguanah of 
Kilcheenoor, which in 1820 belonged 
to Holcar, and contained 420 houses, 
—(Maleolm, $c.) 

‘Macurrwana.— A town in the 
province of Delhi, seventecn miles 
E. of Ludeeanna, and four miles S. 
of the Sutuleje rivers lat. 30° 55’ N., 
lon. 76° 15’ E 

Macuerta, — A town in the 
Northern Circars, division of Pale 
nand, seventy-six miles west from 
the town of Guntoor ; lat. 16° 27’ 
N,, lon. 79° 16’ E. 

Macnznny (principality of .—See 
Atvar. 

Macowar (Afakhaval)—A town 
in the province of Lahore, forty 
miles NE, from Ludeeanna ; lat. 32° 
5 N, lon. 76° 21’ E. It is also 
named Ahunpoor Macowal. This was 
the first town acquired by the Seiks, 
during the government of Gooroo 
Govind, their priest militant. 

Macran Istr.—A small island, 
one of the Philippines, about ton 
miles in circumference, situated to 
the east of Zebu Isle; lat. 10° 30 
N., lon. 123° 48’ E. Magellan was 
killed here in A.J). 1821, when on 
his return from America by a wester- 
ly course. 

Maouicesny Droos.—-A fortress 
in the Mysore province, fifty miles 
S.E, from Chitteldroog ; tat. 13° 50” 
N,, lon, 77°13 EB. Tt stands on a 
rock of very difficult access, at the 
base of which is a fortified town, 
which in A.D,'1800 contained about 
200 houses, 

Mapcerynaoos (Madu giri dur- 
ga), — A hillfort in the Mysore 
taja’s territories, fifty-five miles N, 
by W. from Bangalore; lat. 13° 40° 

lou. 77° 15° KE, ‘This ig a bold 
and naked peak of granite rock, pro- 
jecting from a range of mountains to 
‘the southward, and rising in a solid 
pyramidical mass, to the height of 
at least 1,500 feet above the plain. 
Seven distinct lines of fortification 
may be descried from below, tower- 
ing one above the other to the very 
suinmit; and the natives here assert 
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that eighteen gateways nutst be paste 
ed through to the top; the ascent to 
which, however, is rarely attempted 
on account of its difficulty, There 
is a lower fort on_n line with the 
pettah, below the Droog, in which 
the walls of a pettah, built by Mul 
Raja (the founder of the whole) are 
still standing. The town is muck. 
decayed, but still contains two mag- 
nificent pagodas, one dedicated to 
Siva, as the other to Krishna; the 
latter provided with accommodations 
‘on an extensive scale, for the recep- 
tion of devotees. There is also o 
remarkable Juin temple. —{ Fullarton, 
Ge.) 

Maparoitam. —A town in the 
northern Circars, situated in a po- 
pulous country, thirty-three miles 
E.N.E. from Musulipatam ; Int. 16? 
25’ N., Jon, 81°45'E, In this neigh- 
bourhood the manufacture of long 
cloth is carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

Manbaraaszion.— A town in the. 
province of Ajmecr, twenty-four 
Tiles SSE. from the city of Jey- 

5 lat. 25° 35’ N., lon. 75° 30’ E, 
Tv AD. 1818, this place was occu- 
pied by a refractory feudatory of the 
Jeypoor rajas, and was taken bj 
assault by a British detachment, af- 
thongh it had previously resisted 
Aniwer Khan for a whole year, 





MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

The territories subject to the pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, or Mudras, 
comprehend the whole of Hindustan 
south of the Krishna, together with 
some tracts acquired since the expul- 
sion of the ex-Peshwa Bajcrow to 
the north of that river, and also a 
lange province of the Deccan named 
the Northern Circars, These are 
under the direct management and 
control of the British government; 
but the boundaries above stated in- 
clude also princes, who collect the 
revenues, and exercise a certain dee 
gree of power in the internal ma- 
nagement of their respective domi- 
nions, although with reference to ex- 
ternal polities they are wholly sub. 
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ordinate to the British power, are 
protected by a subsidiary furce, and 
furnish large annual contributions. 
The rest of this extensive region is 
under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the governor and council of Madras; 
and, for the administration of justice 
and collection of the revenue, was 
subdivided into districts, which in 
1822 existed as follows: 


Ganjam (no return) 
Vizagapatam 
Rajamundry. 
Masulipataoy 













Trichinopoly svcssessesvece 
Madura and Dindigul .. 

Shevagunga .. 
Tinnevelly 0. 
Coimbatoor .. 
CADATA. eee ceeeee: 
Malabar .. 

Seringapatam 
Madras city andj 











13,176,520 
Suppose the population 


of Ganjattivessesree 





- 500,000 


Grand total under the 
Madras presidency, 
from the returns 
made by the collect 
ors in 1822, exclu- 
siveof the population 
of Mysore, Travan- 


core, and Cochit 13,676,520 








The area comprchending the above 
divisions may be roughly estimated 
at 166,000 square miles; but since 
the year 1822, recent as it is, so 
many important alterations have 
taken place in the topography of the 
districts, that the above statement 
furnishes no accurate idea of their 
present statistical condition. The 
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zillah courts of north and south 
Malabar have been consolidated to- 
gether; that of Trichinopoly with 
the adjoining one of Combooconum ; 
Tinnevelly with Madura, and the 
five zillah courte of the Northern 
Circars reduced to two; while the 
emoluments of the collectors, and 
their magisterial authority, have been 
greatly increased. 

The provinces subject to the go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, with 
the exception of Canara, Malabar, 
and other districts, in which traces 
of private property still existed when 
acquired by the British, exhibited 
pearly the same system of landed 
property aad revenue policy. The 
land was the property of govern. 
ment, and of the ryots and cultiva~ 
tors; but when the share of govern- 
ment absorbed nearly the whole of 
the landlords’ rents, the ryots pos~ 
sessed little more interest in the soil 
than that of hereditary tenancy. Th 
country was subdivided into villages. 
A village (in this part of India), geo- 
graphically, is a tract of country 
comprising some hundreds or thou- 
sands of acres of arable and waste 
land; politically, a village is a little 
republic or corporation, having with- 
in itself its municipal officers and 
corporate urtificers. Its boundarics 
are seldom altered; and though 
sometimes injured, and even deso- 
lated by war, fainine, and epidemics, 
the same name, boundaries, interest, 
‘and families, continue for ages. The 
government share of the crop was 
generally received from ricc-lands in 
Kind, at rates varying from forty to 
sixty per cent, of the gross produce, 
deducting certain portions distributed 
before the threshing commences, The 
share of government from dry grain 
land was generally received in cash, 
varying with the produce. 

The judicial system was introduced 
in 1802, but cannot be said to have 
taken effect until 1803. The olterae 
tions in the judicial system subse- 
quently recommended by the com- 
mission of revision, commenced and 
bad a partial operation in 1816. 
‘Maneiffs, or village judges, had pre- 
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viously been introduced; and al- 
though little was done by them indi- 


vidually, compared with European 
oxertions, the aggregate was found to 
be great, as will be seen from the 
following short statement : 

Number of svits settled by the 


Zillah and Native Courts, viz. 


By Europ. Judges, By the Native 
Adlotts and Registers, Sudicatorien Total 





The Madras government tried the 

experiment of punchaits (native ju- 
ries of five), with the modifications 
recommended by its warmest advo- 
cates, and it failed. ‘The new system 
commenced operations in 1816, from 
which period, in the course of two 
years and a half, there were 156,879 
suits decided; of which, 146,538 were 
determined by district. and village 
munsifs, and only 693 by punchait. 
The principle sanctioned by the ge- 
neral practice of India, that every 
village must find a head to discharge 
the duty of executing the public bu- 
siness in the manner that may be re- 
quired by government, has latterly 
been more strictly maintained, and 
without exciting any discontent ; for 
although potails and village servants 
frequently complain against the offi- 
cers of government, they never mur- 
muragainstwhat they consider the acts 
of the government itself, The decen- 
nial revenue leases were ordered to be 
made with the hend inhabitants of 
the villages, and this has with few 
exceptions been done. In all the 
decennial lease districts, therefore, 
as well as those out of lease, forming 
by far the grester portion of the Ma- 
dras territories, the ancient heads of 
villages remuin, and have become 
munsiffs. All the early decennial 
village leases would expire on or be- 
fore 121. 

Besides the land revenue, the other 
sources from whence the public ro- 
ceipts of the Madras government are 
drawn consist of the government 
customs both by sea and land; the 
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latter being levied on the articles of 
inland trade, on their transit through 
the country, and on their entrance 
into particular towns; of monopoly 
of the sale and manufacture of salt; 
of the licensed sale of toddy and ar~ 
rack; and, in some parts of the 
country, of the licensed sale of betel 
and tobacco; and of stamp duties 
and fees on judicial proceedings, The 
mode and principlea according to 
which these branches of the public 
resources are conducted, are similar 
to those that obtain under the Bengal 
government. The following table is 
an abstract of the gross public reve- 
nue, under the heads for the year 
1816-17, as applicable to the’ ex- 
isting arrangement of the districts: 
Star Pagodas, 


1. Ganjam ..., 312,956 












2. Vizagapatam 432,138 

Dutch possessions indo. 432 

3 Rajamondry .... 674,550 
French and “Dutch po 

sessions in do 6,748 

4. Masulipatam .... 146,043 


5. Guntoor, includ, Palnaud 412,738 
6. Chingleput .... 2013034 
Dutch possessions indo. 2,031 
7. Salem and Barramabal ,.519,458 
B. Maduea ss... sssee 541,335 
9, Nellore and Ongole ......688,528 
10. Northern div, of Arcot 734,325 
Dutch possessionsin do. 735 
11. Southern div. of Arcot...647,954 
Pondicherry, in do... 12,088 
12. Tanjore «.. 
Foreign possess. in do. 
richinopoly. 
innevelly 
Dutch possess. in do. 
15. Bellary . 
16. Cuddapah 
17. Coimbatoor 
























French und Dutch pos- 








sessions in do 3,432 
20, Scringapatam 19,628 
21. Madras. 281,603" 





Total 12,050,099 





Since the completion of the ar. 
rangements for the government of 
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the extensive territories subject to 
this presidency, one circumstance 
has peculiarly contributed to im. 
prove the condition of the great 
body of the natives, which is, the 
vigour and efficiency of the adminis 
tration, neither permitting nor ac- 
knowledging divided rights of sove- 
reignty, but keeping every other 
ower in due subordination, The 

neficial operation of this decided 
conduct has been greatly felt in 
Bengal, but much more on the const 
of Coromandel, arising from the 
greater degree in which a turbulent 
and warlike spirit pervaded the ze- 
minders, poligars, and other native 
chieftains, While these main’ 
their military retainers and establish- 
ments, they not only bid defiance to 
government, but were constantly car- 
ryingon petty wars against each other, 
hy which the ficlds of the cultivator 
wereoverran and Jaid waste, his crops 
destroyed, and whatever other pro- 
perty he possessed fell a sacrifice to 
the predatory bands of the contend- 
ing parties. At present there exists 
not any inilitary force of the slightest 
importance kept up by individuals. 
The unruly and rapacious spirit of 
the poligar has given way to the more 
peaceable habits of the landholder, 
and the peasant is enabled to pursue 
the cultivation of bis lands without 
danger or apprehension. The evils 
that were formerly continual are 
now only occasionally experienced, 
and promptly and efficacionsty sup- 
pressed by ‘a vigorous government, 
whose duty it is to insure equal pro- 
tection to ull ranks of its subjects. — 
(Fifth Report, Publie MS. Do- 
cuments, Sir T'. Munro, Hodgson, 
Kalconar, R. Grant, §¢.) 


Mapnas (Mandirraj).— A city 
in the Carnatic province, the capital 
of the British possesions in the 
south of India, and part of the Dec- 
ean; lat, 13° 5’N., lon, 80° 21’ E. 
‘The approach. to Madras from the 
sea is very striking; the Iow flat 
sandy shores extending to the north 
and the south, and the small hills 
that are seen inland, the whole ex- 
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hibiting an appearance of barrenncss, 
which is much improved on closer 
inspection, The beach seems alive 
with the crowds that cover it, The 
public offices and store-houses erect- 
ed near the shore are fine buildings, 
with colonnades to the upper stories, 
supported on arched bases, and 
covered with the beautiful shell- 
mortar of Coromandel, hard, smooth, 
and polished. Within a few yards 
of the sea, the walls and bastions of 
Fort St. George present an interest- 
ing appearance, and at s distance 
minarets, churches, and pogodas, are 
seen mixed with trees. With all 
these external advantages, it would 
be difficult to find a worse situation 
for a capital than Madras, situated 
as it is on the margin of a coast 
where a rapid current runs, and 
against which u tremendous surf 
beats, even in the mildest weather. 
The site of Pondicherry is in every 
respect superior, and is pluced in a 
rich and productive country, besides 
having the advantuge of being to wind 
ward during the most important mon. 
soon, the loss of which wasseverely felt 
by the British, during the hard-fought 
wars of the eighteenth century. 

The boats used for crossing the 
surf are large and light, being made 
of three planks sewed together, with 
straw in the seams instead of caulk- 
ing, which it is supposed would render 
them too stiff; the great object being 
to have them as flexible as possible 
to yield to the waves like tcather, 
When within the influence of the 
surf, the coxswain stands upand bents 
time, with great agitation, with his 
foot and voice, while the rowers 
work their oats backwards, until 
overtaken by a strong surf curling 
up, which sweeps the boat along 
with frightful violence, Every oar is 
then plied forwards with the utmost 
vigonr, to prevent the wave taking 
the boat back as it recedes, until 
at length by a few successive surfy it 
is dashed high and dry on the beach, 
The boats belouging to the ships 
sometimes proceed to the back of 
the surf, where they anchor outside 
of it, and wait for the cduntry bouts 
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from the beach to convey their pas- 
xengers on shore, When the wea- 
ther is so unsettled as to make it 
dungerous, even for the country 
bonis to pass and repass, a flag is 
displayed at the beach house, to 
catition all persous on board ship 
against landing. Large ships used 
to moor in nine fathoms, with the 
flag-stalf west-north-west, about two 
sites from the shore, latterly, how- 
ever, they anchor ‘mostly on the 
north beach, From the begining of 
October to the end of December, is 


considered the most dangerous 
season to remain in the Madras 
roads. 


The fishermen and lower classes 
employed on the water, use a spe- 
cies of foating machine ota very sim- 
ple construction, named a catama- 
ran, These are formed of two or 
three light logs of wood, eight or ten 
feet in length lashed together, with a 
small picce of wood inserted between 
them to serve as a stem picce, 
When ready for the water they hold 
two men, who with their paddles 
launch themselves through the surf, 
to carry letters, cr refreshments in 
smal! quantitics, to ships, when no 
boat can venture out. They wear a 
pointed cap made of matting, where 
they secure the ictters, which take 
no damage, however often the men 
are washed off the catamaran, which 
they regain by swimming, untess in 
terrupted by a shark, Medals are 
given to such catamaran men as 
distinguish themselves by saving per- 
sons. in danger. 

Madras differs considerably in ape 
pearance from Calcutta, having pro- 

erly no European town, except a 
lew houses in the fort, the settlers 
residing entirely in . their garden 
houses, repairing in the morning to 
their offices in the black town, for 
the transaction of business, and re- 
turning in the afternoon. Fort St, 
George, as it at present stands, was 
planned by Mr. Robins, the celebra- 
ted engineer, and is a strong and 
handsome fortress, not too large. It 
is situated within ‘a few yards of the 
surf, and although not #0 extensive 





or go regular in design as Fort Wil- 
liam at Calcutta, yet from the greater 
facility of relieving it by sea, and the 
natural advantages of the ground, 
which leaves the enemy little choice 
in the manner of conducting bis at+ 
tack, it may on the whole be deemed 

ual to it, and has the convenience 
of requiring but a moderate garrison, 
gencrally consisting of one Earrepenes 
regiment and four battalions of na- 
tive infantry. The fort formerly 
enctosed not only many of the public 
offices, but also some streets of private 
Europeatidwelling-houses, shops, and 
stores, Within the last twenty 
years, the greater part of these build. 
ings hnve been cleared away, and the 
merchants and tradesmen have re- 
moved their establishments to the 
new streets that have been opened 
in the north-cust quarter of the 
black town, and along the skirts of 
the esplannde, A noble range of 
pai edifices, including a custom- 

use, office for the board of trade, 
court-house, &¢., now adurn the 
north beach, and’a mound of massy 
stones to act as 2 breakwater and 
protect them against the fury of the 
surf, bas been constructed, The 
whole space of the south beach, in- 
tervening between the black town 
and the sea, has been at the same 
time converted to a green lawn, sc- 
parated from the road by posts and 
chains, planted with trees, and the 
water-courses in every direction tra- 
versed by handsome bridges, With- 
in the fort, besides the barracks, the 
arsenal and a mean bazar for the 
supply of the garrison, there remain 
only the council-house, the old 
church, and a few other edifices not 
strictly connected with military ob- 
jects, Among these is the ‘Jarge 
structure called the exchange, but 
disused as such for many years, on 
which, in 1796, @ light-house was 
elevated ninety feet above the level 
of the sea, and visible from ships’ 
decks seventeen miles from the 
the shore. A fine marble statute of 
the Marquis Cornwallis has been 
raised in the centre of the great 
square, but in 1820 it seemed to 
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have already suffered from the cli- 
mate, which docs not, as in Europe, 
adinit the exposure of such delicate 
works in the open air. 

The government house, which is 
targe aud handsome, with a separate 
building annexed, ‘called the ban- 
queting-house, is in the Choultry 
plain, being situated on the edge of 
the esplanade; and near to it are the 
Chepank gardens, the residence of 
the nabob of the Carnatic, which 
tercept the sea-breeze, and confine 
the view, A mosque of grey stone, 
with five arches in front, and two 
handsome minars, stands by the roud 
side near the nabob’s premises, and 
iy the only Mahomedun structure of 
any note at Madras. 
houses about Madras are 
only of one story, but of a pleasing 
style’of architecture, having their por- 
ticos and verandas supported by chr- 
named pillars. ‘The walls are of the 
same materials, cither white or co- 
loured, and the floors are covered 
with rattan mats. They are sure 
rounded hy a field planted with trees 
and shrubs, which have changed the 
barven sand of the Carnatic into a 
rich scene of vegetation; but Howers 
and fruits are still raised with diff. 
culty, During the rains, mats made 
of the roots of the cusa, a sweet 
smelling grass, are placed against the 
‘opened doors and windows, and kept 
wet, so that the air blows through 
them, and spreads an agreeable fresh- 
ness and fragrance throughout the 
room. ‘The moment, however, the 
cooling influence of the mats is quit. 
ted, the sensation is like entering afur- 
nace, although, taking the average of 
the whole year, Madras experiences 
less extreme heat than Calcutta. 
From a correct register of the wea- 
ther kept at Madras prior to 1831, it 
appeared that no rain had fallen 

ere in the ruonth of March, during 
a period of thirteen years. 

‘The botanic garden, reared at a 
vast expense, by the late Dr. James 
Anderson, is now in @ sad state of 
ruin, On the 9th of December, 1807, 
Madras was visited by a dreadful 
hurricane, which destroyed the gac-- 
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den; and the loss may be considered 
a national one. Many natives were 
involved in great misery by the 
storm; but it had a singular effect 
on one individuul, After the hurri- 
cane had subsided, a native woman 
raised a pile of wood in a gentleman’s 
coach-house, and getting underneath 
it with her child, hac the desperate 
resolution to set fico to it, and thus 
burned herself and child to ashes, 
Among the remaining plants are 
to be scen the sago-tree, and the 
nopal, or prickly pear, on which the 
cochineal ins: feeds, and which 
Dr. Anderson discovered to be an 
excellent anti-scorbutic. It has since 
been used as such on board the ships 
of war on the Indian station, This 
plant(the nopal)keeps fresh, andeyen 
continues to vegctate long after it is 
gathered, and it also makes an excel= 
Tent pickle for a long sea voyage. 
‘The Choultry plain comiences 
about a iile aud a quarter $.W. of 
Fort St. George, from which it is 
separated by two small rivers, The 
‘one called the river Triplicane, 
winding from the west, gains the sea 
about 1,000 yards south of the glacis 5 
the other coming from the N.W. 
passcs the western side of the Black 
town, the extremity of which is high 
ground, which the river rounds, and 
continues to the east within 100 
yards of the sea, where it washes the 
Toot of the glacis, and then turning 
to the south, continues parallel with 
the beach until it joins the mouth 
and bar of the river Triplicane, The 
Choultry plain extends two miles to 
the westward of the enclosures that 
bound the St. Thoiné road, and ter- 
minates on the west side, at a large 
body of water called the Meliepoor 
tank, behind which runs, with deep 
windings, the Triplicane river, The 
road from the mount passes for two 
miles and a balf, under the mound 
of the tank, and at its issue into the 
Choultry plain is a kind. of defile, 
formed by the mound on one side, 
and buildings with brick enclosures 
on the other. . 
Inthe neighbourhood of Madras, the 
soil, when well cultivated, praduces « 
L 
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goo crop of rice, provided the usual 
quantity of rain falls in the wet sea~ 
son; and in some places the industry 
of the natives, by irrigation, creates @ 
pleasing verdure. In appearance the 
country is almost as level as Bengal, 
and in general exhibits a naked, 
brown, dusty ptain, with few villages 
or any relief to the eye, except a 
range of abrupt detached hills to- 
wards the south. The roads in the 
vicinity of Madras are excellent and 
ornamental, being broad and shaded 
with trecs, The huts seen at a 
little distance from town are covered 
with tiles, and have a better appear 
ance than those of Bengal, and the 
inns and choultries, which are cow. 
mon on the roads, evince an atten- 
tion to travellers not to be found in 
that watery province. A considera- 
ble extent of land, although at pre- 
sent naked, seems capable of raising 
trees and hedges, and shows symp- 
toms of being in a progressive state 
of improvement. Near to Condatura 
the country assumes a very pleasing 
aspect; numerous canals from the 
Sosmbrumbacum tank convey a 
constant supply of water to most of 
the neighbouring ficlds, and fertilize 
then without the help of machinery, 
in consequence of which they yield 
two rice crops per annum, In 1803, 
a navigable canal was opened from 
the Black town to Ennore river, 
10,560 yards in length; the greatest 
breadth at the top forty feet, and 
the greatest depth twelve feet. ‘The 
cattle in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
dras are of the species common in 
the Deccan, and are a small breed, 
but larger than those rearcd in the 
southern parts of Bengal. In 
the vicinity of Madras buffaloes are 
generally used in carts, but of a 
smaller breed than the gigantic and 
unmanageable buffaloes of Bengal. 

The seer? of Madras is more 
limited than that of Calcutta, but the 
style of living is much the same, ex- 
cept that provisions of all sorts are 
much less abundant and more ex 
sive. During the cold season 
are monthly assemblies, usually held 
in a building called the 
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erected in the suburb of Vepery, 
which likewise comprehends a small 
theatre for amateur performances, and 
occasional balls take place through- 
out the whole year. Among the 

iblic places of resort is the Mount 
Road, lending from the Fort to St. 
Thomas's Mount, which is quite 
smooth, with banyan and yellow 
tulip trees planted on each side. 
These decorations, in addition to its 
spacious breadth, and the uninter- 
tupted succession of garden-houses 
for some miles, produce scene not 
to be surpassed in effect by any 
thing of the kind in India, Five 
miles from Fort St. George stands a 
cenotaph in a wretched style of are 
chitecture, to the memory of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, the erection of 
which cost a very large sum. It is 
customary for the ladies and gentle- 
men of Madras to repair in their 
gayest equipages, during the cool of 
the evening, to the Mount Road, 
where they drive slowly around the 
cenotaph, and converse together. 
But the greatest lounge at this pre 
sidency is during visiting hours, 
from nine o'clock in the morning 
until eleven, during which interval, 
the young men go about from house 
to house, lewrn and retail the news, 
and offer their services to execute 
commissions in the city, to whieh 
they inust repair for purposes of 
business. When these functionaries 
retire, a troop of idlers appear, and 
remain until tiffen-timeatiwo o'clock, 
when the real dinner is eaten. Tho 
party then separates, and many withe 
draw to rest, or read until five 
o’clock, about which time the master 
of the furnily returns from the fort, 
when an excursion to the Mount 
Road, and dinner afterward concludes 
the day, uniess prolonged by a ball 
and supper at night. 

On landing at Madras passengers 
are immediately surrounded by hun. 
dred of dobashies, and servanta of 
all kinds pushing for employment. 
These dobashies undertake to inter- 








ere pret, buy all that is wanted, provide 


servants, tradesmen, palanquins, and 
to transact whatever business a 
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stranger requires, At Madras these 
interpreters are of three castes of 
Sudras, The persons of the first 
description seem analagous to the 
Kayasthaa (pronounced Koits) of 
Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, 
which ‘by the English is commonly 
written Canncoply ; and this term: is 
extended by Europeans to all per- 
ons, whether Brahuins oF Sudras, 
who follow the same profession. 
The next caste that follow the bu- 
siness of dobashies arc the more 
learned Goalas or Yadavas: and the 
third caste’ are the Vaylalars or the 
labouring class. Each of these'races 
pretends to a superiority of rank over 
the others, for which they give rei 
sony quite satisfactory to themselves, 
The pride of caste is remarkably 
prevalent among Hindoos, and there 
is seareely a creature so wretched 
and ignorant, but who on this ac- 
count holds in contempt many. per 
sons in easy circumstances and res~ 
pectable situations, The gradation 
of the different inferior castes is by 
no means well ascertained, there 
being only one point perfectly clear, 
which is the iinmeasurable superiority 
of the Brahmins above the rest of 
mankind, 

Among the charitable institutions 
of Madras are a male and female 
orphan asylum, hoth admirably con- 
dneted. The men servants are 
mostly Hindoos, but a great propor 
tion of the female servants are 
Portuguese. Besides French podlars 
from Pondicherry, with boxes of 
lace and artificial flowers, there are a 
tribe of Mahomedans who go about 
selling ‘noco stones, petrified tama- 
rind wood, garnets, coral, mock amber, 
and a variety of other trinkets. The 
Madras jugglers are celebrated all 
over India for their dexterity; the 
most curious, and at the same time 
the most disgusting sight, is the 
swallowing ofablunt cant ‘in which 
there is no deception. They com- 
mence operations while very young, 
the children beginning the experiment 
with short bits of bamboo, which are 
lengthened as the throat and stomach 
are able tobear them. In 1812, a 











college was instituted here similar to 
that established in Calentta, for the 
instruction of the young civilians ia 
the country languages, previously to 
their being nominated to official situ- 
ations in the interior. Besides the 
two mentioned above there are many 
other charitable, religious, und literas 
Ty societies, more expecially one of 
the last mentioned description on 
the plan of the Asiatic Society, esta- 
blished by Sir William Jones at Cal- 
cutta, in 1784, In 1895 there were 
three English newspapers published 
weekly at Madras, but no native 
newspaper had upto that date been 
undertaken, 

The Black town of Madras stands 
to the north and castward of the fort, 
from which it is separated by a spa- 
cious esplanade. It was formerly 
surrounded by fortifications sufficient 
to resist the predatory incursions of 
cavalry, and its walla on the land 
side are still preserved in good re~ 
pair. Tn this town reside the native, 
Armenion,and Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europeans, uncon- 
nected with the government, — Like 
other Hindustany towns it is irregu- 
lar and confused, being a mixture of 
brick and bambvo houses, and makes: 
a better appearance at a distance 
than when closely inspected. The 
principal place of protestant worshi 
at Madras is the church of St. 
George, a large and handsome edti- 
fice, with an elegant spire, situated on 
Choultry plain. Besides this there are 
the old church within the fort, the 
new Scotch presbyterian church, 
and the Armenian and Portuguese 
churches in the Black town, In 1810 
the native population of Madras 
within the limits of the supreme 
court, was estimated by one of the 
judges at 320,000 persons, In 1823, 
‘Macras and its suburbs, according to 
‘a census then taken, contained 26,786 
houses, inhabited as follows : 

Men... 109,246 
Women 

















415,751 
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Add for the population of 
2,462 houses within the 
precincts of the sabob’s 


palace 46,300 








Grand total. 


462,051 








But na this statement would give a 
most unusually large mumiber (13) of 
inhabitants to cach honse, some tis- 
take hus probably arisen’ respecting 
the number of the latter, 

Owing to the want of a secure port 
and navigable rivers, the commerce 
of Madras is much iuferior to that of 
the other two presidencies, but all 
sorts of Asiutic und European conte 
modities are, however, to be pro~ 
enred, Besides the disadvantages 
above mentioned, the Carnatic pro= 
vince, considered generally, is sterite, 
compared with Bengal, ‘and raises 
none of the staple articles of that 

rovinee in any quantity, ar at so 
jow a price, as to admit of competi- 
tion in foreign markets, Formerly a 
large fleet of the native craft called 
dhoneys was kept in activity during 
rt of the year, and many British 
ships were also employed, importing 
rice from Bengal, in return for car- 
gocs of sult, from places northward 
of Madras. But since the pacification 
ofthe Carnatic, and the settlement 
of the new territories under the pre- 
sidency, the produce of rice has been 
found’ adequate to its own con- 
sumption, and this traffic bas almost. 
ceased, ‘The East-India Company's 
staple has always been picce goods, 
and that demand, since the intro- 
duction of European cotton goods, 
seems expiring also. 

Meat, poultry, fish, and other re- 
freshinenis for shipping, are to be 
procured here ; but they are neither of 
so good a quality nor so cheap as in 
Bengal, Wood and fuel are rather 
searce, and in preportion dear. 
Charcoal is brought from Pulicat by 
the Ennore canal, The Madras mar- 
ket having, in 1812, been relieved 
from certain restraints, the good ef. 
fects were instantaneously expcri- 
enced, the supply having greatly in- 
ereased in quantity (more especially 
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of poultry}, while the price diminish- 
ed; the natural consequences fol- 
Towed, of an increased consumption 
and steady demand. The water is of 
a very good quality, and supplied to 
the ships by native boats at esta- 
plished prices. On account of the 
of provisions, wages are 
erably higher than in Calcutt: 
but few servants are kept compura- 
ratively, yet the work is quile us 
well done. Household servants re- 
ceive from two to five pagodas per 
month, and the hire ol wlanquin 
is four and w half pagodas; for fichd 
service, a sct of hearers receive each 


two pagodas per month, but at the 



















il 1$18, public and private ac- 
counts were Kept at Madras in star 
pogodas, fanams, and cash ; but from 
the commencement of that year, the 
Court of Directors ordered that the 
rupee should in future constitute the 
standard coin of the presidency, and 
that all future engagements of the 
government, and die pay and allow- 
ances of their servants, should be 
adjusted at the rate of 350 rupecs 
per 100 star pagodas. The new silver 
currency consists of rupees, quarter 
rupees, double annas, and annass 
besides which a gold coinage has 
been issued, under the very barbarous 
appellation’ of gold rupcos (rupee 
meaning silver exclusively); and a 
copper coinage, at the rate of twelve 
pice for one anna, Formerly eighty 
cash made one fanam, and from forty 
two to forty-six fanams one star pa- 

Cash pieces are small copper 
coin struck in England and sent to 
Madras, bearing the date of 1803, 
and having their value marked on 
each of them, In 1813, the pound 
sterling of Great Britain was reckon- 
ed at two pagodas twenty-one fanamy 
at the Madras custom-house; the Ben- 
gal sicca rupee 325 per 100 star paga- 
das, and the Bombay rupee 350 per 
100 star pagodas, The origin of the 
term pagoda has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained, By the Englieh in 
the Carnatic, it isa name given to a 
Hindoo temple, and also to a shape. 
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Yess gold coin called varaha and vara- 
hun by the Hindoos, and hoon by 
the Mahomedans. The total gross 
collection of the public revenue of 
Madras city, in 1817, amounted to 
281,003 star pagodas. 

A supreme court of justice is csta- 
blished at Madras, on the model of 
that ac Fort William, in Bengal. It 
consists of a chief justice and two 
other judges, who are barristers of 
not less than five years standing, ep- 
pointed by the King. The salary of 
the chief justice is £6,000 per annum, 
and of the puisne judges £5,000 cach, 
paid at the rate of cight shillings per 
star pagoda. After seven years’ ser- 
vice in India, if the judges of the su- 
preme-court retura to Europe, the 
King is authorized to order pensions 
to be paid them out of the territo- 
rial revenues, in the following pro- 
portions: to the chief judge not 
more than’ £1,600 per annum, and 
to the junior judges not more than 
£1,200 per annum. The law prac- 
titioners attached to the court are 
eight attornics and six barristers. 

‘This part of the coast of Coro- 
mandel was probubly visited at an 
earlier period by the English, but 
they possessed no fixed establishment 
until A.D. 1639, in which year, on 
the Ist of March, a grant was re- 
ceived from the descendant of the 
Hindoo dynasty of Bijanagur, then 
reigning at Chandergherry, for the 
erection of a fort. This document 
from Sree Rung Rayeel expressly en+ 
joins that the town and fort to be 
erected at Madras shall bz called 
after his own name, Sree Runga Raya 
Patam; but the local governor or 
Naik, Damerla Vencatadri, who firet 
invited Mr. Francis Day, the chief 
of Armegon, to remove to Madras, 
had previously intimated to hin, 
he would have the new English es- 
tablishment founded in the name of 
his father Chenappa, and the naine 
of Chenappa-patam continues to be 
universally applied to the town of 
Madras by the natives of that divi- 
sion of the south of India named 
Dravidu. In consequence of this 
permission, without waiting for in- 














structions from the Court of Di- 
rectors, Mr. Day proceeded with 
great alacrity to the construction of 
a fortress, which in India is soon 
suctrounded by a town. The latter 
he allowed to retain its Indian appel- 
lation, but the former he named 
Fort ‘St. George. The territory 
granted extended five miles along 
shore and one inland. 

In 1644, the moncy expended on 
the fortifications amounted to £2,204, 
and it was computed thut £3,000 
more would be requisite, and a par- 
rison of one hundred soldiers, to 
render the station impregnable to 
the native powers, The garrison 
appearsafterwards to have been much 
diminished, as in 1652 there were 
only twenty-six soldiers in the for- 
tress. In 3653 the agent and coun 
cil of Madras were raized to the rank 
ofa presidency. In 1654 the Court 
of Directors ordered the president 
and council of Fort St. George to 
reduce their civil establishment to 
two factors and a guard of ten sole 
diers. In 1661 Sir Edward Winter 
was appointed agent at Madras; but 
in 1665 was suspended, and Mr. 
Gcorge Foxcroft appointed to suc- 
ceed him, On the arrival of the 
latter, Sir Edward Winter seized and 
imprisoned him, and kept possession 
of Fort St. George until the 22d 
August 1668, when he delivered it up 
to the commissioners from England, 
‘on condition of receiving a full par- 
don for all offences. Mr. Foxerott 
then assumed the government, which 
he filled until 1671, when he em- 
barked for Europe, and was suceeed- 
ed by Sir William Langhorne, This 
year the sovereign of the Carnatic 
maie over to the Company his inoiety 
of the customs at Madras, for a fixed 
rent of 1,200 pagodas per annum. In 
1676, the pay of « European soldier 
at Madras was twenty-one shillings 
per nionth, in fall for provisions and 
necessaries of every kind, 

In.1680 Mr. William Gifford was 
appointed governor of Fort Bt. 
George; and in 1693, he was ap- 
pointed president both of Madras and 
Bengal. In 1636 he was dismissed, 
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and Mr. Yule appointed president of 
gad ae George only. On the 12th 
Dec. 16%7, the population of the 
city of Madras, Fort St. George, 
and the villages within the Company's 
boundaries, was reported in the pub- 
fic lotter to be 300,000 persons. in 
G91 Mr. Yule was dismissed, and 
Mr. Higginson appointed his succes- 
sor, In 1696 Mr, Thomas Pitt was 
appointed governor; in which year 
the revenue produced by taxes at 
Madras amounted to 40,000 pagodas. 
In 1701, Mr. President Pitt expres- 
sed his fears that the natives would 
bribe the Arab fleet to assist them in 
blockading the garrison, In_1702 
Madras was besiged by Daoud Khan, 
‘one of Aurengecbe’s generals, who 
vaid he had orders to demolish it al- 
together. Up to1703, gunpowder 
formed one of the articles of the out- 
ward-bound investment; but about 
this period the manufacture of it 
was so much improved at Madras, as 
to preclude the necessity of sending 
any more. In 1708 the governor, Mr. 
President Pitt, was much alarined by 
a dispate among the natives about 
precedence ; one party described as 
the right-hand caste, and the other 
‘as the Ictt-hand caste, each threaten- 
ingto leave the place, and retire to 
St. Thomé, if the superiority were 
not granted. 

From the junction of the rival 
Fast-India Companies, in 1708, we 
have no authentic annals of Madras 
until 1744, when it was besieged by 
the French from the Mauritius under 
M. de Ia Bourdonnais, at which pe- 
riod it was estimated that the native 
inhabitants residing within the Com- 
pany’s limits amounted to 250,000 
persons. The Engtish garrison did 
not exceed 300 nen, and of these 
200 only were soldiers of the garri- 
son, én the 7th September the 
French began to bombard the town; 


and on the 10th it was surrendered. cember 


‘There was not a man killed in the 
French camp duting the siege ; four 
or five English only were killed in 
the town by the explosion of bombs, 
which likewise destroyed two or 
three houses. From this period, it 
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‘is useful to contemplate the progress 
made by the British in Hindostan, 
both in the science ‘and spirit of war, 
The plunder realized by the French 
wasabout £200,000, and the town 
by the capitulation was ransomed 
for £440,000; which ngrecment was 
subsequently broken by M: Dupleix, 
and all the British inhabitants of 
every description compelled to aban- 
don the place. 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Madras was restored, and evacuated 
by the French in August 1749, when 
it was found in a very improved 
condition. The buildings within the 
white town had suffered no altera- 
tion, but the bastions and batteries 
in that quarter had been enlarged 
and strengthened. The French had 
entirely demolished that part of the 
black town situnted within 300 yards 
of the white, in which space had 
stood buildings belonging to the 
most opulent Armenian and native 
merchants, With the rains the 
formed an excellent glacis, whicl 
covered the north side of the white 
town, and they had likewise thrown 
up another on the south side. The 
defences of the town, however, still 
remained much inferior to those of 
Fort St. David, where the East-India. 
Company ordered the presidency to 
continue, 

Although improved,Fort St.George 
was incapable of making a consider- 
able resistance against a regular Eu- 
ropean forces yet in this condition 
it was allowed to remain until 1756, 
when the apprehension of another at- 
tack from the French compelled the 
governor and council to strengthen 
the fortifications. About 4,000 la- 
bourers of different descriptions were 
in consequence employed, and conti- 
nued to work until driven away by 
the approach of the French, under 
M. Lally, in 1758. On the 12th De- 
of that year the last of the 
troops from the outposts entered the 
fort, and completed. the force with 
which Madras was to sustain the 
siege. The whole of the European 
military, including officers, with six- 
ty-four Topasses and eighty Caffres, 
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amounted to 1,758 men; the ys 


2,220 men; the European inhabi- val 


tants not military were 150, and 
they were appropriated without dis- 
tinction to serve out stores and pro- 
visions to the garrison, The coun- 
cil of the presidency, by an unanimous 
vote, committed the defence of the 
place to the governor, Mr. Pigot, re- 
commending him to consult Colonel 
Lawrence on all occasions, 

‘The siege commenced on the 17th 
December 1758, and was prosecuted 
with the utmost skill, vigour, and 
bravery, on both sides, until the 17th 
February 1759, when the French were 
obliged to raise the siege with such 
precipitation that they had not time 
to destroy the black town or re- 
move their sick, They took with 
them about one-quarter of the stores, 
but Jeft behind fifty-two picees of 
cannon and 150 barrels of gunpow- 
der, During the siege the fort fred 
26,554 rounds from their cannon, 
7,502 shells from their mortars, and 
threw 1,990 hand-grenades ; the mus- 
quetry expended 200,000 cartridges, 
in these services were nsed 1,763 
barrels of gunpowder; thirty pieces 
of cannon and five mortars had been 
dismounted from the works. As 
many of the enemy’s cannon-balls 
were gathered in the works or about 
the defences of the fort, or found 
within the bluck town, as the garri- 
son had expended, The enemy threw 
8,000 shells of all sorts, of which by 
far the greater number were direct- 
ted against the buildings, so that 
scatce a house remained that was 
not open to the heavens, 

While the siege lasted thirteen 
officers were killed, two died, and 
fourteen wounded, and four taken 
prisoners; in all thirty-three. Of 
the European troops 198 were kil- 
led, fifty-two died in the hospital, 
twenty deserted, and 122 were taken 
Prisoners; in all 579. Of the se- 
poys and lascars 114 were killed, 
including officers, and 440 deserted. 
The loss of the French was never 
exactly ascertained. Their force at 
the commencement of the siege 
was 3,500 Europeans, 3,000 scpoys, 





and 2,000 native and European ca- 


ry. 

Since that memorable period Ma- 
dras has not sustained any foreign 
attacks, although approached very 
neer by Hyder in 1767 and 17815 
but the strength of the works is 
wholly beyond the utmost effort of 
native tactics, and blockade need 
not be apprehended while the sea is 
open, At present the Madras native 
infantry is recruited only from the 
more respectable castes, about an 
equal mixture of Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans. The Madras scpoy is 
considersbly smaller than the up- 
country Bengal soldiers, and of slen- 
dcr make; but active, remarkably 
steady, capable of undergoing great 
fatigue, and of attaining, from their 
docility, a surprising perfection in the 
mechanical department of a soldier’s 
duty, The lowest standard is five 
feet three inches ; the average height 
five feet five inches. From Calcutta 
to Madras is 1,044 miles; the com- 
mon post takes eleven days, but it 
has been done by express in nine. 
‘The travelling distance from Madras 
to Bombay is 770 miles. 

From A.D 1747 the succession of 
the governors of Madras took place 
according to the following abstract, 
but the necessity of condensation pre~ 
cludes all historical details. Charles 
Floyer, Esy. succeeded to the go- 
vernment of Fort St. David (then 
the principal town) and Madras on 
the 15th April, 1747. 
12th, January 1749, succeeded by 

Thomas Saunders, Esq. 
14th January, 1755, George Pigot, 

Es 


sq. 
14th November, 1763, Robert Palk, 


Esq. 

25th January, 1767, Charles Bour- 
chier, Esq. 

Bist December, 1770, Josiah Dupré, 


Esq. 
2d February,2 9778, AlexanderWynch, 


Esq. 

th December, 1775, George, Lord 
Pigot, who was most violently re- 
moved by a majority of the council, 
on the 24th August, 1776, and his 
place taken by George Stratton, 
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Esq. who was suspended by order 
of the Court of Directors on the 

Ith of June 1777, ant Lord Pigot 

ordered to be restored; but he died 

on the 10th of May 1777. 

Bist August, 1777, Mr. Whitehill 
arrivedat Fort St, George, with the 
Court's orders respecting Lord 
Pigot, and took upon himself the 
government. 

8th February, 1778, Thomas Rum- 
bold, Esq. artived at Fort St. 
George, and assumed the govern- 
ment. Ie departed for Europe in 
April 1780, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Whitehill who was suspend- 
cd by orders of the governor-gene~ 
ral, on the 10th October 1780, 
and in consequence Charles Sith, 
Esq. succeeded, in the beginning of 
November §7380. 

22 June,1780, Lord Macartney took 
charge of the government, and on 
the Ist of June 1785, resigned to 
Alexander Davidson, Esq,, as the 
senior civil servant. He continued 
in office until the 6th April 1786, 
when Sir Archibald Campbell took 
charge of the government, which 
he occupied until the Ist Febru- 
ary 1789, when he resigned in 
favour of Mr, John Holland, who, 
on the 13th February 1790, re- 
signed in favour of Mr, Edward 
John Holland, whose administra- 
tion lasted only one week 

20th February, 1790, Major-general 
Medows took charge of the go- 
yernment, which on the 

Ist August, 1792, he resigned to 
Sir Charles Oakley, who conti- 
nued until the 

7th September, 1794, when Lord 
Hobart, afterwards Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, took charge. 

Ast February, 1798, General, after 
wards Lord Harris, sacceeded Lord 
Hobart, and continued until the 

21st August, 1798, when Lord Clive, 
afterwards Earl of Powis, took 
charge of the government, On the 

30th August, 1803, he was succeed- 
ed by Lord William Bentinck. 

ith September, 1807, William Pe~ 
trie, Esq. took charge of the 
government until the 
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24th December, 1807, when Sir 
George Hilato Barlow artived 
from Bengal, and continued until 


e 

2ist May, 1813, when he was sue- 
ceeded by Gencral John Aber- 
crombie, who on the 

16th September, 1813, resigned, and 
he was suececded by the Honour- 
atle Hugh Elliot, who continued 
until the 

Oth June, 1820, when Sir Thomas 
Munro arrived ; who dying in July 
THuT, way succeeded by Mr. Lushe 
ington.—({ Parliamentary Reports, 
Fullarton, Maria Graham, Mi 
burn, Bruce, F. Buchanan; Publie 
MMS. Documents, Wilks, Lord Va- 
Jentia, Rennell, R. Grant, $e.) 


Manura (Afathura).—A district 
conjointly with Dindigul, in the south 
of India, and subordinate to the Mu. 
dras president The climate of thi 
tract differs in some respect from 
that of Dindigui, the country being 
less elevated further south, and not 
quite so cold in the months of De- 
cember and January. In April and 
May the thermometer ranges from 
70° to 98°, in January it seldom fulls 
below 66°. The north-east monsvon 
extends to the Madura district, in 
common with other parts of the Co- 
romandel coast ; but inland the rains 
fall more gently than in the parts 
bordering on the sea. In the month. 
of April the bed of the river Vay- 
garoo, before dry, is invariably fill- 
ed by the rains that have fallen in 
the western mountains, on which cir 
cumstance the natives rely for the 
replenishing of their tanks. About 
the middle of November the tauks 
are fill, and the Vaygaroo inpass- 
able at the town of Madura for 
many days, 

Tn the Madura section of this col- 
lectorate there are marshy tracts 
lying within a short distance of the 
hills, which render the villages in 
their vicinity damp and unhealthy ; 
and in other parts there is much jun- 
gie,particularly neur the boundaries of 
the Tondiman’s country. The high 
lands that surround Towaranceurchy 
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and Cottampetta are covered with 
thick woods, and there ia a great deal 
of Jow fenny ground between these 
villages. Here, as in every country 
within the torrid zone, there are si- 
tuations where fever never fails at 
certain seasons of the year to become 
endemical, but in common 
influence is cireumscribed. The 
towns and villages, although supe- 
rior to those of Dindigul, are many 
of them badly thatched, and misera- 
bly constructed. Some of the sandy 
tracts near the Vaygaroo are overrun 
with baubool trecs, interspersed with 
groves of the wild palmyra; and 
much has been done of late years to- 
wards the improvement of the country 
by the construction of good roads. 
The four largest towns are Madura, 
‘Trimangalum, Sholavanden, _ and 
Nattam. Mooloopetty, in the Ram- 
nad zemindary, is much resorted to 
by invalids, on necount of the salu- 
hrity of its climate. A sea breeze 
blows there night and day; as, on 
account of its having the ocean to 
the south, and the bay of Valkerry 
duc west, the west or land wind be- 
comes a seabreeze. ‘The cultivation 
of cotton is rather general in the 
Madura district, being timited rather 
by soil than climate, as it requires a 
black clay tand, or a soil with a con- 
jiderable intermixture of black clay, 
which is liable to taxation in propor- 
tion to its estimated fertility. In 
1817, the total gross collection of the 
public revenue in the Madura and 
Dindigul zillah was 5,41,335 star pa- 
godas, 

The ancient sovercigns of this 
country were named the Pandian 
race; und it is supposed to have b 
the Pandioffis Mediterranea, and 
Madura Regia Pandionis of Ptolemy. 
Tn conjunction with Trichinopoly, it 
forms a Hindoo geographical division 
named Madura. During the Carnatic 
wars from 1740 to 1760, it was oc- 
cupied by a number of turbulent po- 
Higars, who held their dens and forti- 
ficd castles within the recesses of the 
thick jungles by which it was over- 
spread, ‘In 1801 it was transferred 
to the British government by the Na- 
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bob of Arcot. In the remote’ pe- 
Fiods of Hindoo history this was onc 
of the holy countrics of the south ef 
India, the capital being styled the 
Southern Mathura, and the district 
still exhibits the remains of many 
monuments of former Hindoo gran- 
In modern times the christian 
religion has made no inconsiderable 
progress, the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in 1785 having been esti- 
mated at 18,004, besides those of the 
Protestant persuasion, In 1809, 10, 
and 11, an epidemic fever prevailed, 
which destroyed a large proportion of 
the inhubitants, who in 1822, ac- 
cording to the returns made by the 
collectors to the Madras government, 
amounted to 602,293 persons.—( Mfc- 
dical Reports, Wilks, Hodgsun, Fra, 
Paolo, Mackenzie, c.) 

Manunra ( Mathura ).—An ancient 
fortified city in the southern Carnatic, 
the capital of the preceding district 
Lat. 9° 55/N,, lon. 78° 14° E,, 1 
miles N. by E. from Cape Comorin, 
Its lofty walls are of stone, with 
square bastions, but in many places 
much dilapidated, and in some pai 
its ditch converted into rice ficlds. 
The streets are unusually wide and 
regular for an Indian city, but the 
private dwellings are mean and 
wretched, forming a striking con- 
trast with the magnificence of the 
public edifices, The principal re- 
mains of Madura have been delineated 
by Mr. Daniell, and comprise some 
of the most extraordinary specinens 
of Hindoo architecture now extant. 
The palace is a vast pile of a very 
anomalous character, in the style of 
which something appears to have 
been borrowed from the Moguls. Ite 
elevated dome, ninety feet in diame- 
ter, is still entire, but many parts of 
the structure have disoppeared, and 
the rest are falling rapidly to decay, 
The great temple, with its spacious 
areas, choultries, and four cofossat 
porticos (cach a pyramid of ten sto- 
ries), cover an extent of ground al. 
most sufficient for the site of a town. 
It comprehends various shrines: but 
Mahadeva (worshipped under the 
name of Choka-lingain) is the chief 
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object of adoration. In front of the 
temple is the celebrated choultry of 
Trinml Naig, 312 feet in length, with 
its grotesque sculptures, and polished 
columns of green stone, the whole 
much polluted with white-wash and 
party-coloured daubing. 

The civil station of Madura is 
about a mile and a half to the south 
of the city, on a spot embellished 
with one of the finest artificial pieces 
of water in India, embanked with 
masonry, and having an island in the 
centre, decorated with a temple; and 
not far off is a remarkable isolated 
eminence, which from its 5] is usu- 
ally called the Elephant rock. During 
the Carnatic wars, from 1740 to 
1760, Madura sustained many sieges, 
‘and was often in the hands of refrac- 
tory poligars; but the great revolu- 
tion which, towards the conclusion 
of the cightcenth century, transferred 
the south of India into the possession 
of the British, by removing hostile 
‘operations to a greater distunce, has 
rendered the maintenance of this and 
a multitude of other fortresses wholly 
superfluous. About thirty years ago 
the town was supposed to contain 
40,000 inhabitants, but latterly, from 
various causes, the population has 
decreased, and in 1812 amounted to 
only 20,069 persons. — (Fullarton, 
Medical Reports, Orme, Dubois, Ren- 
nell, §e.) 





Mapona Ista ( Mathura ),—An 
island in the Eastern seas, lying 
the north-cast coast of Java, from 
which it is separated by a narrow 
strait. In length it may be estimated 
at ninety-two miles, by seventeen the 
average breadth. The centre of 
Madura is a continued ridge of no 
great elevation, sloping down towards 
the sca on cach side. The soil pro- 
duces rice in great abundance, the 
surplus being exported to Soura- 
bhaya and other Dutch settlements. 
Buffaloes and sheep, the latter of a 
larger size than in continental India, 
are so plentiful that their skins are 
an article of export, as also rattans ; 
but bay salt is the most important 
staple’ of the island, many ship 
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loads being annually transported to 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and to all 
the Dutch colonies. The principal 
towns are Samanap, Parmacassan, 
BancaJlan, and Kamal, and chief sv- 
Dbordinate isles are Gallion and Pon- 
di, According to a census taken 
the British government in 1815 
total population of Madura 
amounted to 218,659 persons, of 
whom 6,344 were Chinese; the area 
of its surface extends to 3,620 square 
miles. 

This island having been acquired 
by the Duteh in the same manner as 
their other possessions on the main 
Jand, the sultan of Madura and the 
chiefs of Parmacassan and Samanap 
were always considered by them in 
nearly the same light as thosealong the 
north coast of Java, with the excep: 
tion only of amore dignified title, and 
some greater personal respect con- 
ceded to the sultan of Bancailan, 
usually styled the suttan of Mudura, 
whose ancestors rendered importunt 
services to the Dutch, in the Javanese 
wars from 1740 to 1748, The na- 
tives speak a peculiar language; for, 
although separated from Java only 
by a narrow strait, the dialects of the 
two islands scarcely approximate more 
than those of uny other two ivlands 
‘of the Western archipelago. They 
have also Jess resemblance to the 
Malays than most of the Eastern 
islanders, and but little intercourse 
with the Dutch, who interfere no 
farther with the interior government. 
than to realize what profit they can, 
The greater part profess their an- 
cient religion, have a Hindoo aspect, 
wear the Hindoo mark on their fore- 
head, and the women burn them- 
selves after the manner of the Brah- 
ical Hindoos. They appear to 
have some idea of a future life, but 
not as a state of retribution; con- 
ceiving immortality to be the lot of 
rich, tather than of good men.— 
(Marsden, Raffies, Craufurd, Ley- 
den, Stavorinus, $c.) 


Macaiana.—A low-roofed and 
rudely executed cave temple, with 
various cells and smaller excavations, 
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in the adjoining rocks, situated with- 
in a short distance of the village of 
Panseer, on the istand of Salsette. 
These, like the neighbouring caves 
of Kenneri, appear to be of Buddhist 
origin. 

Maccent.—A town in the Mysore 
Raja’s territories, twenty-two miles 
west from Bangalore; lat. 12° 57’ No 
lon, 77° 1% E, The fort is a work 
of some strength, with ea ditch and 
glacis in the modern style, The 
profusion of old trees about Maggeri, 
its romantic situation, fine groups of 

agodas, and noble reservoir, render 
it one of the most beautifnl spots in 
the province, Iron ore abounds in 
the vicinity, and many smelting 
forges are worked. 

In the adjacent woods round Se- 
verndroog and Maggeri the sandal 
wood of the English merchants is 
found. When the tree is cut the 
common size of it at the root is nine 
inches diameter; but only one-third 
of the tree is valuable, the remainder 
being white wood, and totally devoid 
of smell, The wood is of the best 
quality in trees that have grown in 
a rocky soil, The bottom of the 
stem under ground, immediately 
above the division into ronts, is the 
most valuable portion. There are 
also a few diminutive teak trees in 
this neighbourhood.—(F. Buchanan, 
Fullarton, 8c.) 


Maciwnanan ( Melindenow). — 
‘An island in the Eastern seas, 
most southerly of the Philippines, 
situated principally between the 
sixth and tenth degrees of north 
lutitude. Its figure is extremely 
irregular, but in length it may be 
estimated at 300 miles, by 1 
the average breadth, This island 
has three remarkable promontories ; 
one near Samboangan to the west- 
ward; Cope St. Augustin to the 
eastward; and Surigao to the north- 
ward, It may be divided into three 
parts; the first under the sultan, 
who resides at Magindanso or Se- 
tangan, which formerly comprehended 
the greater part of the sea-coast; 
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which includes a large portion of 
the sea-coast to the north-west 
and north-east, where they have 
planted colonies of Christians from 
the Philippines, named Bisayans ; 
the third is under the Ilanos (or 
Llanos) sultans and rajas, who in- 
habit the banks of the great Jaske or 
Llano, and thence inland to the hills. 
They also possess the coast of the 
great Llano bay, situated on the 
south-east side of the island. Many 
of the districts above Boyan, are 
subject to the Boyan raja, who, 
notwithstanding bis title, is a Maho- 
medan, and governs about 20,000 
male inhabitants of that religion. 
To the north of Magindanao town 
is the harbour of Sugud or Pollok, 
‘one of the finest in India, and dis- 
tinguished by a peaked hill above 
200 feet high. At the harbour of 
Tuboc, formed by the island of Ebas, 
is the chiefrendezvous for the assem- 
bling of the piratical prows, and bere 
the raja has a bouse fortified with 
Spanish guns. 


The bay of Panguil, on the north 
side, cuts decp into the island, and 
receives the waters of many small 
rivers, where the rowing prows con- 
ceat themselves from the Spaniards, 
A little to the cast of the bay is the 
Spanish town of Yligan, containing 
about 150 houses, beyond which lies 
the town of Cayagan, with a fort 
and tolerably good harbour, This 
town in AD. 1776 contained 400 
houses, and stood on the banks of 
a river flowing from the interior, 
whence gold was procured. The 
inhabitants on the sca-coast at Ca- 
yagan. are Bisayans or Philippine 


05 Christians, who carry on a friendly 


intercourse with the Mahomedan 
mountaineers, the Horaforas or abo~ 
rigines of the interior. The Spanish 
jurisdiction formerly extended to 
Catil and Tandag, but their forts 
have been destroyed by the people 
of Magindanao. © The harbours at 
both these places are bad during 
the north-east mooson, as they then 
lie on the windward side of the 


the second is under the Spaniards, island. 
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The interior of Magindanao con- 
tains several chains of lofty moun. 
tains, between which are extensive 
pluins, where vast herds of cattle are 
postured. Several deep chasms or 
valleys intersect certain parts of the 
country, through which, during the 
rains, great torrents rush to the sea. 
About the middle of the island there 
are several lakes of considerable ex~ 
tent, the principal being the great 
Llano, from fifteen to twenty miles 
‘across, and about sixty in circumfe- 
vence, Many rivers discharge their 
waters into this Jake, but only one is 
known to issue froin it, which falls 
into the sea near Yligan. Its borders 
are inhabited by various savage tribes, 
ruled by independent chiefs, entitled 
sultans and rajas, whose subjects in 
1776 were estimated at 61,000. 
th ia ahigh moun- 
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and brimstone. When the mountain 
has not for some time thrown out any 
brimstone, the inhabitants suppose 
that the god who rules it is angry, 
and to appease his wrath sacrifice an 
old slave whom they purchase for five 
or six kangaas, or pieces of cloth. 
‘Magindanao is well wooded, and 
io many parts towards the sea-coast 
covered with impenetrable jangle and 
forests; and most parts inland are 
overgrown with timber trees, brush- 
wood, reeds, and grass. ‘The soil is 
also well supplied with moisture, 
there being streams every where fer 
tilizing the land, and producing a 
luxuriant vegetation, The trees most 
pbundant are the teak, the larch, the 
poon, und the cassia tree. Rice is 
raised in large quantities, as also yams, 
sweet-potatoes, coco-nuts, puimple- 
noses, mangoes, jacks, pluntuins, 
oranges, limes, nnd all fruits common 
to tropical climates. There are no 
ravenous wild beasts on the island, 
on which account deer, wild cattle, 
buflaloes, -hogs, goats, ‘and horses, 
roultiply fast. ‘The fatter are of a 
small breed, but remarkably spirited. 
Oo the hills intand, about thirty 
miles up the river of Magindanao, is 
a saltpetre cave of considerable ex- 
tent, along the bottom of which 
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there is a miry glutinous mud. With 
one measure of this mud the natives 
mix two measures of wood-ashes, und 
then filter water through it, after 
which they procure the nitre by eva- 
poration; but the gunpowder sub- 
sequently manufactured is coarse 
grained, and possesses but little 
strength. In the mountains of Ko- 
Tngan, in the south-east quarter, tale 
is found, and it is uid the pearl- 
oyster has been discovered on the 
banks and sands. The Horaforas 
of the interior cultivate rice, sugar- 
canes, potatoes, yams, pumpkins, and 
other vegetables, which they bring 
down to the seacoast for sale, and 
they also from rice and molasses 
mixed make # liquor of @ pleasant 
taste. In exchange for these articles, 
the Malay inhabitants of the coast 
give them iron chopping-knives, cloth, 
salt, &c. The natives of Magindanao 
manufacture a cloth from the fibres 
of the plantain-trec, three yards tong 
and one broad. This is the usual 
garment of the countrywomen, ond 
resembles a wide sack without a bot- 
tom, and is often used as a currency 
or measurement of exchange in the 
market. The Horaforas make a strong 
cloth from a species of Hax. The 
culating median in most parts of the 
country is the Chinese kungan, value 
22. 6d, a piece of coarse cloth thinly 
woven, ninetcen inches broad and six 
feet Jong. The value on the island of 
Sooloo is ten dollars for a bundle of 
twenty-five kangans, sealed up; snd 
at Mogindanav is nearly the same, ex~ 
cept that dollars are scarcer, In the 
bazar the immediate currency is pad- 
dy, or rice in the husk; but when 
things of considerable value are nien- 
tioned, such as n house, or a prow, it 
is described us being worth so many 
slaves; the old valuation being one 
slave for thirty kangans, or bundles 
of cloth, Chinese and Svoloo cash 
(thin pieces of copper perforated and 
slung on a cord) are also current. 

All cotton cioths of Hindostan sell 
well here, as also opium, and Euro- 
cutlery. ‘The Spaniards having 

jong hindered the Chinese junks 
bound from Amoy to Magindanao 
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from passing Samboangan, most Chi- 
nese articles arc imported by the 
way of Souloo. These consist, be- 
sides kangans, of beads, gongs, China 
leep sai~ 
cers, brass wire, and iron. There 
are inany places under the sultan of 
Magindanao where gold is procured ; 
and it is said that a Spanish governor 
twenty days, pro- 
cured in the Carnan river 180 ounces 
of gold, Besides gold, the priv 
exports are rice, wax, cassia, rattans, 
tobacco, and pepper. The Mahome- 
dans on the sca-coast carry on a con- 
sideruble trade with the Horaforas of 
the interior,who bring down the rivers, 
on rafts of hamboos, puinpkina, pota- 
toes, rice, yants, &c., which they ex- 
change for salt, cloth, and coarse cut 
lery. 

The form of the government in 
Magindanao is partly feudal and part- 
ly monarchical. Next to the sultan in 
rank is the raja mooda, his successor 
elect, like the king of the Romans in 
the old Germanic constitution. The 
faws on the sea-coast are nearly the 
same as in the other Malay states; in 
the interior, among the unconverted 
inhabitants, custom and saperntition, 
are the only guides by which they re- 
gulate their conduct, The vassal of 
the sultan are a mixture of Maho- 
suedans and Horaforas; the former 
accompany him in his military expe- 
ditions ; the latter are excused per- 
sonal attendance, but py, heavy taxes 
und are sold along with the land, The 
sultan’s guards are generally eaptives 
and slaves from the Philippines, On 
grand days he has them dressed in 
uniforms of blue broad-cloth turned 
up with red, and trimmed with white 
buttons of tin. On their heads they 
wear Spanish grenadier caps inscribed 
with Yoelney, (I the king. 

A Magindunao prow of large di- 
mensions measures ninety feet long, 
twenty-six broad, and eight and a 
half deep ; rows forty oars, has two 
rudders, and carries a crew of ninety 
men, Some of their piratical cruizers 
are very long and narrow, being fre- 
quently fifty feet long and only three 
broad, with outriggers, to enable 
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them to carry sail, They use the 
tripod-mast, and row with great velo- 
city. In bad weather they throw out 
a wooden anchor, and veer away a 
long rattan-cable, which keeps the 
head to the sea. Sometimes in an 
extremity the crew jump overboard 
and hold by the out-rigger for hours, 
to case the vessel of their weight. 
The owner finds nothing but the 
hull, for which he hus one-third share 
of the prizes, The mast, suils, an- 
chors and cables are made by the 
crew, who also find their own pro- 
visions, and make their own gun- 
power, 

The inhabitants of Magindanao of 
all descriptions are so much given to 
piracy, that their chiefs, were they 
inclined, could not resteain their sub- 
jects from fitting ont vessels to cruiza 
‘among the Philippines, which, to the 
disgrace of the Spaniards, is the grand 
slaving ground for all depredators in 
this quarter of the Eastern seas. When 
the prow is large they strike the mast. 
and hide among the rocks and small 
islands, or up acreek. Canoes are 
then detached to plunder, and the 
proceeds are brought to the large 
vessel, which returns home when a 
sufficient cargo of slaves and plunder 
is acquired, When they attack the 
Dutch possessions they make slaves 
of persons of their own religion, which 
they elsewhere endeavour to avoid, 
Besides the Philippines they extend 
their cruizes to Jave, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and Celebe: 

From their vicinity to, and inter= 
course with the Spanish Philippines, 
they have acquired a knowledge of 
some of the European arts. The raja 
mooda, or sultan elect, of 1775, could 
read and write Spanish, and was a 
performer on the violin; but musical 
gongs are the favourite instruments 
of the natives, They have gold~ 
workers who make filligree-buttons, 
earrings, &c.; but not so well as 
the Malays of Sumatra and Java, 
Their blacksmiths are incapable of 
making any thing that requires more 
ingenuity than a common‘ nail, but 
they roqaeatly have Philippine slaves 
who can mend gun-locks. Their culi- 
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y utensils are almost wholly pro= 
pry trom China. ‘They bury their 
dead with great expedition, and ge- 
nerally begin making the coffin be- 
fore the sick person’s face. 

The suitanas and other females do 
not appear to suffer the strict con- 
finement to which they are subjected 
in Hindostan, as they are present at 
audiences and other public exhibi- 
tions, At the age of thirteen the 
Mogindanao ladies have their teeth 
filed thin and stripped of the enamel, 

reparatory to their being stained 
Track, which is performed with gre 
ceremony, and among persons of high 
rank is preceded by a festival, In 
1775, at the marriage of the sultan’s 
daughter, the portion given with ber 
was valued at £1,500, and consisted 
of various articles, among which were 
two iron four-pounders, valued at 
£100, The Magindanese have one 
name for their children during in- 
fancy and another when they arrive 
at nianhood ; in which they resemble 
the Chinese, as in many other of 
their customs, such as estecming yel- 
Tow the royat colour. ‘Their language 
neatly coincides with the Llanoon 
dialect, and is x compound of Malay, 
Buggess, and Tagala (or Philippine), 
with a certain proportion of the an- 
cient ‘Lernate or Molucca language, 
1n the central party are a people 
named Bangel Bangel, who do not 
build houses, but live under bushes 
and in hollow trees. 

The Horoforas or aborigines are 
thinly scattered over the island, and 
frequently migrate from one place 
to another. They wear brass rings 
tound the wrist and under the knee, 
five or six on each leg and arm. They 
also have beads round their necks, 
and brass rings in their ears, which 
in both sexes are very broad, and 
extend almost to their shoulders. 
Into the holes perforated in their 
ears they thrust a leaf rolled up like 
the spring of a watch, in order to 
stretch them, The women tie their 
bair behind, plait it like the dan- 
cing girls of Madras, and wear a 
short peitticoat. The weapons of 
the men are bows and arrows, and 
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when they can afford them, swords, 
Jances and targets. By the Spaniards 
this race are termed Negros-del- 
Monte, or negroes of the mountain, 
whom they have had considerable 
success in converting, as they agree 
in one essential point,—the eating of 
hogs’-flesh. 

No sutisfactory record remains to 
inform us at what period Magindanao 
was first visited by foreigners ; but it 
is probable that before the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, ships 
from Arabia found their way to this 
island ; and either converted the prior 
habitants, or planted new Mahoures 
dan colonies on the sea-coast. On 
Easter-day, 1521, Magellan arrived at 
Magindanao, where he ordered the 
first mass ever said in the Philippines, 
‘This took pluce in the province of 
Caraga, and town of Batuan, where 
he set up the cross, and took pos- 
session of the island in the name of 
the King of Spain, and Emperor of 
Germany, Churles Vth, It was visited 
by the Portuguese about A.D. 1537, 
and by the Dutch in 1607, 1616, and 
1627. The Dutch made a sort of 
survey of it in 1693, at which period 
it was much frequented by ‘oglish 
pirates, who then swarmed in the 
Eustern seas, The Spaniards, ule 
though they subdued the northern 
coast at an early period, never made 
any further progress, and now with 
difficulty retain the feeble colonies 
they formerly planted. 

Latterly, the intercourse of the 
British with the Magindanese has uot 
heen frequent, and gencrally not of 
an amicable nature. A piratical fleet 
from this island had the temerity to 
attack the scttlement ut Prince of 
Wales’ Island, soon after its esta 
Dlishment in 1788, but were repulsed 
with loss. In 1798 the sultan of 
Mogindanao seized a boat’s crew be- 
Tonging to the La Sybille frigate, 
which had been scnt on shore to 
wood and water, and detained them 
prisoners until he received a ransom 
of 4,000 dollars, In 1803 the Me- 





gindanese pirates fitted out a fleet of 
forty prows, with the intention of 
plundering the East India Company’s 
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settlements on the coast of Celebes ; 
but were met hy the Swift cruizer 
and defeated. — (Forrest, Leyden, 
Mears, Valentyn, Zuniga, $c.) 


Maainpanao. — The princi 
town on the island of brats 
and residence of the sultan; lat. 7° 
9 N,, lon. 124° 40’ E. This place is 
situated about six miles up the river 
Pelangy, or Magindanao river, on 
the right side, at its junction with 
the Melampy, after which the latter 
is about the breadth of the Thames 
at London bridge. The mouth of 
the Pelungy being sheltered by the 
island of Bunwoot, has a smooth bar 
almost at all times. The town pro- 
perly called Magindanao is small; 
but on the opposite side of the ri- 
ver, and communicating by several 
bridges, is the town of Selangan, the 
two, in fact, forming but one town 
under different names, the latter be~ 
ing the most prevalent. Sclangan 
extends about a mile down the south 
side of the Pclangy river, and con= 
tains the fortified palace of the sul- 
tan, and also strong wooden castles, 
belonging to some of the principal 
nobility. Further down the town 
diverges into several irregular streets, 
amounting (in 1776) to 220 houses, 
where many Chinese reside. There 
is also the brick and mortar founda 
tion of Spanish chapel. 


In am island like Magindanao, 
where the country is thinly inhabited 
and the land of little value, the inha- 
bitants, more especially the Maho- 
medaus, dislike crowding together, 
and prefer building their houses 300 
yards distant from each other, alo1 
the banks of the river, surroun 
by gardens of coco-nut, mango, and 
plantain trees, and fields of rice and 
sugar-cane, The fort is built on an 
extreme point of land, and is strongly 
palisadoed ; and on n floor of stout 
plank, supported by posts and beams, 
are several cannon, six and nine 
pounders, which command both br an- 
ches of the river. Their streams wind 
here through a plain about twelve 
miles broad, extending forty miles 
north-east aod scuth-cast as far as 





the lakes of Leguassin and Bulooan ; 
the inhabitants consequently travel 
mostly by water in sampang, or ca- 
noes of different sizes, The highest 
tide rises six feet and a half, which is 
sufficient to overflow the adjacent 
Jands, but not to any great depth, 
On the side next the Pelangy river 
many Chinese families reside, who 
are mostly carpenters, arrack-makers, 
and distillers, ‘The exports from 
hence are rice, wax, cassia, rattans, 
tobacco, pepper, and gold, the traffic 
being principally carried on with Soo- 
joo, Manilla, Borneo, and the Moluc- 
cas. The sultan of the town and 
district of Magindanao is one of the 
most powerful Malay princes, and 
possesses considerable feudal autho- 
rity over other chiefs. His direct ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, however, is lie 
mited to the country inthe immediate 
vicinity of his capital.—(Forrest, 
Mears, $c.) 

Mattanistxem ( Mahabalisara).— 
A place in the province of Bejapoor, 
forty-three miles distant from the 
western coast of India, where the 
river Krishna has its source, and from 
whence it travels the whole way 
across the Deccan to the bay of Ben- 
gal. This spot ix, of course, much 
venerated by the Hindoos ; ond the 
climate of the table-land (said to be 
between 4,000 and 5,000 fect above 
the level of the sea) cool and salubri+ 
ous. The only inhabitants are a few 
poor villagers, who smelt iron, and 
some of the Dunger, or cowherd tribe, 
who dwell in sinall huts, and pasture 
their cattle hore during the rains. 


Manaszaizoon.—A small town in 
the province and district of Bahar, 
situated on the cast side of the Sone 
river, thirty-five miles 8.W. from Pat- 
na; lat, 25° 20’ N., lon, 84° 50’ BE. 
According to tradition this was once 
a seat of Muha Bali’s, round which 
a town was formed.—( Wilford, §c.) 

Manasattevaam.— A Brahmin 
villege on the sea-coast of the Car 
natic, thirty-five miles south from 
Madras ; lat, 12°36’ N., lon, 80° 16’ E. 
In the vicinity of this spot are some 
celebrated Hindoo excavations, tem- 
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ples shaped out of isolated masses of 
granite, mythological seutptures, and 
giher extraordinary remains, which 
appear to have been all originall 

formed of the solid rock, and in their 
general charncter greatly reseinile 
those of Elora and elsewhere on the 
west coast of India; but are on the 
whole in o sharper style, and higher 
state of preservation. The most re- 
markable is a prodigious group of fi- 
gures of the huinan size, intermixed 
with elephants, bulls, lions, moukeys, 
cats, and various non-descript. mone 
sters, representing the mythological le- 
gend of Arjoon, which covers the pre- 
cipitous face of a rock that rises im- 
mediately behind the villuge,and with- 
in 100 yards of the sea, Near to this 
is a pillared gullery, excavated in 
the same front of the rock ; 
at a short distance is another more 
considerable cave, the inncr wally 
of which are covered with sculp- 
tures, representing Krishna protect- 











ing his followers from the wrath of bi 


Indra. 

On the plain to the north of the 
town is a temple containing 0 statue 
of Ganesa, and apparent thirty fect 
high, cut out of a single detached 
block of granite; and in a grove of 
palmiras, about half a mile to the 
southward, is a group of five temples, 
of different heights, from seventeen 
to thirty-six feet, all formed of simi- 
lar materials. The style of these 
works is exceedingly pleasing, and 
bears little resemblance to any of the 
Indian architectural delincations now 
in use. Other small cave temples 
are to be found excavated in other 
quartera of the hill, and among the 
cliffs above; and numerous mytho- 
logical fragments are every where 
scattered around, Among other re- 
presentations of living objects is the 
statue of a lion, an animal quite un- 
known in southern India, but it has 
but a faint resemblance to the origi- 
nal, 

Distinct altogether from these ex- 
cavated remains is # temple dedicated 
to Vishnu, constructed of stone ma- 
senry, for which the Brahmins on the 
spot claim a remote antiquity, but 


which has all the usual features of a 
modern pagoda, There are likewise 
a tank and some architectural reins 
on the plain near it; and on the exe 
treme point of a sandy isthmus, 
washed by the surf, stands a small 
pyramidical temple, of a ruder and 
older cast, containing the lingam, 
or symbol of Siva, partly fallen to 
ruin, and altogether much worn by 
the action of the waves. To these 
two temples, with five others supe 
posed to have been buried in the 
ocean, this spot is indebted (if we 
inay trust tradition) to the appellation 
of “ the Seven Pagodas.” The surf 
here breaks far from the shore, and 
(as the Brahmins assert) over Makiae 
Dalipuram, the city of the greut Bull, 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and a cha- 
racter famous in Hindao romance; 
and, in fact, there is reason to believe 
that the sea on this part of the Coro» 
mandel const has been encroaching 
on the Jand. AN the most ancient 
dings and) monuments at this 
place are consccrated to Vishnu, 
whoxe worship appears to have pre 
dominated on this coast, while on, 
the opposite side, in the vicinity of 
Bombay, thot of Siva was the most 
prevalent,—(Fullarton, 5c.) 
Manapats Temrir.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-nine 


niles $.W. from Serinagur; lat, 29° 
52 N,, lon, 78° 25’ E, 


Manavevt Coown.~A water-fill, 
or cataract, 120 fect high, in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, south of the village 
of Chorlia, which afterwards joins 
the river Chored. 


Manavevacavr.—A large ancient 
Hindoo temple in the province of 
Candeish, division of Beejaghur, built 
‘on one of the peaks near the Becja- 
ghur range, but now fast cruinbling 
to decay. ‘The country around is 
covered with jungle, which in 1820 
was the resort of a lawless Bheel 
banditti,—(Bfalcotm, &c.) 


Manasren (Maha bhir, the great 
hero}.—The seat of a Jain college, 
consisting of about thirteen priests, 
in the province of Agra, principality 
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‘of Jeypoor, six miles west from Hin- 
done. The temple is a triple struc 
ture of modern erection, containing 
three images of Parsonauth, and built 
of a fine red stone, much after the 
fashion of the Hindeo temples at 
Benares and Gaya, but rather sur- 
passing them in dimensions, The 
Jain worship prevails here to a great 
extent, and Jain temples are more 
frequently met with in the Jeypoor 
country than, perhaps, in any other 
quarter of India, except South Cana- 
ra,—( Fullerton, §c.) 


Mawapzo Hutts.—A range of hills 
in the province of Gundwana, where 
stands the celebrated temple to which 
the Hindooz resort in pilgrimage. 
‘The height of these mountains has 
not yet been accurately ascertained, 
Ambawara, apparently the highest 
part of the north-eastern quarter of 
Deoghur, is about 2,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. Chindwara, 
further south, on the second level, is 
2,100 fect ; and the third step about 
1,900 feet at the top of Taraghaut, 
‘of 800 fect higher than Nagpoor ; the 
top of Kumarpani ghautis only 1,641 
feet above the Tevel of the sea, 


At the northern base of these hills 
are two hot springs, known on the 
spot by the name of Anhoni Simoni, 
the wuter of which is strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and holds in solution iariate 
und sulphate of soda, ‘They are not, 
howover, drank by the natives, who 
rarcly employ mincral waters for me- 
dicinal purposes ; but they are much 
resorted to for ublution, which is 
here performed by pilgrims, with the 
view of expiating their sins, The 
westernmost only admits of bathing, 
the temperature of the other being 
too high to permit a person to remain 
immersed more than a minute or 
two. A sort of reservoir has been 
constructed at each. The water of 
the western spring loses its offon- 
sive smell almost immediately on 
cooling ; but that of the eastern re- 
tajns it a considerable time ; both 
are extremely offensive on the 
At a short distance a cold spring 

You. Ul. 
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arises.—(Jenkins, Medical Transac- 
tions, $e.) 
MauaneoTemrte ( Mahadcoa).— 
A celebrated. Hindoo place of wor- 
ship in the province of Gundwana, 
situated among the Mahadeo hills, 
ixty miles S.E. from Hussingabad, 
fon the Nerbodda river ; lat, 22°52" N., 
Jon, 78° 35 E, This temple stands 
in one of the wildest tracts in the Dec- 
can, and was almost unknown to Eu- 
ropean geographers until 1818, when 
‘Appa Saheb, the ex-raja of Nagpoor, 
cought refuge among the Gonds of 
this sequestered region, into which 
he was pursued by the British troops, 
but not captured. The neighbouring 
Gond chiefs, however, were all sub- 
dued, and compelled to live peace- 


ubly. 

Before this event the pilgrim- 
tax, levied at the passes leading to 
the temple, had n partitioned 
among many chiefs, which gave rise 
to endless quarrels ; to prevent which 
the British government assumed the 
whole, and engaged to pay each his 
respective share, The tax was then 
farmed, and authorized tolls establish- 
ed, from one to ten rupees each pile 
grim, and fourteen rupees if with a 
bullock; but both traders and devo- 
tees were effectuully protected from 
the predatory bandy which formerly 
robbed, and sometimes murdered 
them. At the festival of February 
1820 taxes of every sort were remit~ 
ted by proclamation ; and, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the period 
when the proclamation was known, 
above 8,000 persons repaired to the 
holy shrine, where devotion and com- 
merce are always united —(Jenkins, 
$e.) 


Manapzo Stuznzza—A village 
in the province and district of Bahar, 
seven miles N.W. from Ghiddore, 
remarkable for a detached group of 
Hindoo temples in its neighbourhood, 
built on a sort of peninsula, environed 
on three sides by an artificial reser- 
voir of water.—(Fullarton, §c.) 


Mawakarion00¢.—A hillfort in 
Mysore, twenty miles W. by 8, from 
m 
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Nandy Droog, situated amidst a chain 
ofmountains: with a small pettah at 
its western base.—{ Fullarton, &c.) 


Manacam. — A village on the 

coast of Ceylon, seventy miles N.E. 
from Dondra Head, The M: 
Pattoo district is the wildest and 
most uncultivated on the sen-coast, 
and in many parts destitute of fresh 
water. The most remarkable pheno- 
mena here are the natnral salt-lakes 
‘or ponds, many of which are of grest 
extent, and formed by an outward 
embankment of sand thrown up by 
the waves along a level shore. The 
water, which falls in torrents during 
the rainy season, being thus pent up, 
overflows a grent tract of flat country, 
end is rendered brackish hy inter- 
mixture with the sea, Ducing the 
dry season the wind is very strong 
and arid, and the air hot, in conse- 
quence of which a rapid evaporation 
takes place, and a crust of salt from 
three to ten inches thick is deposited, 
The interior here is # savage country, 
almost covered with woods, As 
may be inferred from its local aspect, 
the inhabitants are a sickly and mi- 
serable race; the miasmata from the 
swamps and jungles destroying their 
health, and the wild animale (such 
na elephants, hogs, deer, buffaloes, 
leopards, and bears) the fruits of their 
Jabour. Nor are the salt-makers 
without their peculiar miseries ; the 
avid qualities of the mud and water 
of the leeways (or salt ponds) in which 
they work, blistering and excoriating 
their hands, legs, and feet. In A.D. 
1800 the village of Mahagam con- 
tained only twenty inhabitants. The 
woods nre principally composed of 
euphorbie and mimose, coco-nnt 
and plantain trees being scarcely ever 
seen. 


Mauawuvpr River (Maha Nadi, 
the great river).—A large river of 
the Deccan, which bas its source 
in the province of Gundwana, divi- 
sion of Bustar, near the village of 
Saboura, about thirty miles east of 
Kakair, from whence flowing northerl 

by Conkar and Dhumturry. throu; 

Choteesghur, it enters Sumbhul- 





MAHANUDDY RIVER. 


poor, 2 few miles east of Sree Nar- 
rain. After passing Sumbhulpoor 
und Bonepoor {where it receives the 
waters of the Tailnuddy), it enters the 
Mogulbundy division of the town of 
Cuttack, where it throws off its’prin- 
cipal branch the Cajori, inclining to 
the southward, and another to the 
north-east of the town, called the 
Berupa. After pursuing an casterly 
course verging to the south, it senda 
off to the northward another large 
river named the Chittutola, and nu> 
nicrous smaller arms, until at Paras 
dip it separates into two or three 
considerable branches, and at last 
empties itself by two. prineipal mouths 
into the sea, a little south of False 
Point, having completed a winding 
course of more than 500 miles. 

The breadth of this river at Sum- 
bhulpoor, 160 miles above Cuttack, 
during the rains is nearly a mile, and 
opposite to the town of Cuttack its 
bed measures two miles across, after 
which the main channe! narrows very 
considerably. It deposits universally 
2 coarse sand hostile to fertility, and 
the bottom of its channel is singue 
farly uneven and irregular, During 
the rains the Mahanuddy is navigable 
almost to Ryepoor, a distance of 300 
miles from its estuary ; on the higher 
parts of its course it is rendered diffi- 
cult by roeks and rapids. Supplies 
from Calcutta have been landed 
twenty-six miles from Ryepoor at 
Pungah on the Sew river, in perfectly 
good condition. They were conveyed 
from Sewry Narrain in small canoes, 
but boats of considerable size may at 
the most favourable season ascend to 
Choteesghur. The Mahanuddy affords 
means of conveying the produce of the 
inland provinces to the eastern const, 
which will probably ere Jong be inuch 
resorted to, and tend greatly to their 
improvement and prosperity. A large 
portion of its channel, however, is 
dry during five or six months of the 
year, and it is fordable from January 
to June even at the town of Cuttack, 
Many tributary rivera, navigable for 
sqall boats during the rains, flow nto 
the Mahanuddy. Of these the most 
important is the Tail, which also rises 
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in Buster, and on the banks of which 
teak trees of a good size and gualty 
are said to abound, and there is 
ficient depth of water from July to 
November to admit of rafte being 
flosted down. 

Diamonds of the first quality and 
of various sizes are found in the Ma- 
hanuddy, and in several of its subsi- 
diary streams, more especially at the 
mouths of the Maund, Kheloo, Hebe, 
&c., all of which have their sources 
in the mountains of Koorha, Sirgooja, 
Ryeghur, Jushpoor and Gangpoor, 
and join the Mahanuddy on its left 
bank. They are also picked up after 
the rains in the mud aud sand depo- 
sited in the little bays and alluvial 
islands, where they are sought for 
by the Johurries, a peculiar tribe of 
diamond finders. It is said that dia- 
monds nre never found on the right 
bank of the Mahanuddy, or even on 
the Jeft bank above its junction with 
the Maund at Chunderpoor, or below 
Sonepoor, from which it is inferred 
that they are washed down from the 
sidebanks of thestreams that flow from 
the north to the south, through the 
almost inaccessible tract that in Ar- 
rowamith’s map occupies the eighty- 
third and cighty-fourth degrees of east 
longitude, and the twenty-first and 
twenty-second of north latitude. 
This fact is rendered probable 
their also being found in the small 
nullahs of Ryeghur, Jushpoor, and 
Gangpoor; but from the hitherto 
distracted condition of this wild re~ 
gion, no attempt has yet been made 
to discover the diamond beds, or ex- 
cavate the mines, 

Another obstacle has no doubt 
been the pestifential nature of the 
climate which in India seems con- 
stantly to accompany a mountai 
and jungly country, producing either 
gold or diamonds. Except during 
the three first months off the year, 
none but a native can resist its influ- 
ence, and their miserabl ce 
sufficiently denotes the deleterious 
atmosphere they breathe. One large 
diamond found by the searchers, and 
captured in 1818, with the fort of 
Sumbhulpoor, sold in Calcutta for 
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7,000 rupees.—(Roughsedge, Stirling, 
Senking, $c.) 
Mananazaunon.—A town in the 
province of Allahabad, belonging to 
Punnah, thirty-five miles E.S.E. from 
Teary ; lat. 24°36’ N., lon. 79°2Y E. 





MAHARATTA. 
( Maharashtra.) 

In the ancient tables of the Hin- 
doos, the term Maharashtra occurs 
as the name of a geographicat 
sion of the Deccan, referring prin 
pally to the north-west quarter, The 
best modern accounts lead us to sup- 
pose that the original country of the 
Maharattas included Candeish, Bag- 
lana, and part of Berar, extending 
towards the north-west ax far as Gu+ 
jerat und the Nerbudda river, where 
the Grassias and Bheels commence ; 
there being few genuine Maharattas 
seen further north. To the west 
they possessed the narrow but strong 
tract of country which borders on 
the Concan, and stretches parallel 
with the sea from Surat to Canara, 
‘The Mabaratta language is now more 
widely diffused, but it is not yet be- 
come the vernacular dialect of pro- 
inces situated far beyond the an~ 
cient boundaries of their country, 
It extends from the Injadrce and 
Satpoora mountains, nearly to the 
Krishna; and from the sea on the 
west to a waving frontier on the east, 
indicated by a line drawn from Goa 
to the Wurda near Chanda, and 
thence along that river to the Sat- 
poora hills. It springs from the San- 
scrit, and approaches so closely to 
the Bengalese and Hindostany, that 
in a Mabaratta translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, twenty-nine of the 
words sre the same as in these lan- 











Buages. 
The original Maharatta state com. 
8 country of great natural 
strength, interspersed with moun- 
tains, defiles, and fortresses, and ad- 
mirably calculated for the prosecu- 
tion of defensive warfare; but that 
they are not of the military caste is 
proved by the names of their princi- 
pal tribes; the Koonhbee, the Dungar, 
u@ ‘ 
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the Goalah, or the cultivater, 
wee, and cowberg ; a} rural oc-. 
cupations, The exterior also of the 
Rajpoot and Meharatta marks a dif- 
ferent origin, The first is remarkable 
for the grace and dignity of his per- 
son; the latter on the comrary, is of 
diminutive size, in general” badl: 
made, and of a mean rapacious lool 
and disposition, The Maheratta 
Brahmins differ also in their customs 
from their neighbours, with whom 
they neither associate nor intermarry. 

It certainly appears extraordinary 
that so numerous 4 nation as the 
Maharatta should have remained al- 
most wholly unnoticed in Indian his- 
tory for so long period as from 
the first Mahomedan conquest untit 
the reign of Anrengzebe; but it pro- 
bably originated from the indifference 
of all Mussutmaun historians (except 
Abul Fuzel) to every thing connected 
with the Hindoos and their religion, 
Nursing, a prince of the Maharattas, 
is mentioned by Ferishta, but it is 

robuble that prior to the time of 
Bevajee the Muharatta country, like 
other parts of the Deccan, was di- 
vided into little principalities ond 
chiefihips, most of which were de- 
pendent on the neighbouring Maho- 
medan sovereigns, although never 
completely subjugated in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word. 

Sevajee, the first Maharatta com- 
mander who combined the efforts of 
these discordant chiefs and tribes, was 
born in A.D. 1628, and died in 1688, 
at which period his empire extended 
from Surat along the sea-coast, to the 
vicinity of the Portuguese settlements. 
at Goa, and as far as the range of 
hills that terminate the table-land, and 
form the eastern boundary of Concan, 
He was succeeded by bis son Sam- 
bajee, who extended his father’s con- 

ests; but falling unfortunately into 
the hands of Aurengzebe, was put to 
death in 1689. His successor was 
his son Sahoo Raja, a pageant prince, 
who delegated his whole authority 
to Balajee Bishenanth, a Concanny 
Brahmin, who had commanded 500 
horse in the service of Sevajee. This 
Privst militant acquired such an as- 


cendancy over the mind of his mas- 
ter, that all orders and details were 
issued directly from him as Peshwa, 
and received from the raja the title 
of Mookb Purdhaun, or chief civil 
minister, which latter term alone was 
‘engraved on the Peshwa’s eal. ‘This 
anamolous form of government sub- 
sisted from that date to the present 
period, each Peshwa’s successor con- 
tinning to be regularly installed by 
the Settara raja, his sovereign and 
prisoner. 

Sahoo Raja died in 1740, in the 
fiftieth year of his reign, during the 
greater part of which he had becn 
‘only a prince in name, and towards 
its conclusion had been wholly for-* 
gotten, His imbecility, however, had 
Bot impeded the growth of the Ma- 
haratta empire, which at his death 
had reached its zenith. This race, 
whose name and existence we can 
with difficulty trace for one century, 
had either subdued or luid under con- 
tribution the whole of the Deccan 
and South of India, Eastward and 
westward their dominions were 
bounded by the sea; northward the 
reached te Agra; and on the sout! 
toCuape Comorin. Sahoo Raja dying 
without issue, was sueceeded by his 
nephew Ram Raja, the fourth raja 
(from Sevajee) of Satara, and son of 
Raja Ram, who had contested the 
throne with Sambajce; but being also. 
a weak prince, the Peshwa, Balajve 
Bajerow (the son of Balajee Bishe- 
nauth) ursurped the whole power, 
and fixed his capital at Poona; while 
Ragojee Bhoonsla, the bukshee ot 
paymaster, ruled the eastern portion 
of the Muharatta conquests, and 
made Nogpoor in Gundwans the seat 
of his government. 

This violent partition of the em- 
pire by its principal ministers occa- 
sioned the usurpation of others, and 
the state began to break from the 
united sbape it had hitherto pos 
sessed into a confederacy of chiefs, 
who, however, for a period respected 
each other’s rights, and acted undet 
the influence and able direction of 
Bajerow. Indeed, down to the latest 
day, the ancient ca-estates of the 
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Maharatta empire always shewed a 
strong solicitude to preserve the 
forms and revive the efficacy of their 
constitutional federation, which was 
virtually annihilated by the treaty of 
Bossein, Under this form of govern- 
ment the Maharattas not only carried 
their successful ravages through the 
rich province of Bengal, and almost 
to the banks of the Indus, bat wrested 
from the Portuguese the strong for- 
tress of Bassein and the island of 
fialsette. The Sindia family esta- 
blished themselves in Malwa, Can- 
deish, and afterwards extended their 
conquests over a large proportion of 
the Rajpoot principslities and the 
northern provinces of Hindostan. A 
large share of Gujerat was seized on 
by the Guicowar family, while that 
of Holcar established itself in those 
parts of Malwa and Can not 
@ccupied by Sindia or the Peshwa. 
According to the old arrangement, 
the Peshwa, Sindia, Holcar, and the 
Powar family were each to have a 
fourth of their combined conquests, 
the result of which was, that their 
territories became so intermixed, that 
it became impossible to discriminate 
them in the best maps, 

¢ Bajerow died in 1761, and 
left the office of Peshwa, now con- 
sidered hereditary, to his decendants, 
About this time a formidable rival to 
the power of the Maharattas appeared 
in the famous Ahmed Shah Abdali 
of Cabul; and on the 17th January 
1761 was fought the memorable bat~ 
ue of Paniput, where the Maharattas 
experienced one of the most sane 
guinary defeats recorded in history. 
‘This overthrow checked their enter- 
prizing spirit, and for more than ten 
years none of their armies committed 
any depredations of consequence 
north of the Nerbudda. The Ma- 
harattas then seldom en, in 
pitched battles; indeed, until their 
Tecent conflicte with the British, after 
they had organized corps of disci- 
plined infantry, but two instances 
are recorded ; the one at Paniput, 
and. the other near Seringapatam, 
where Hyder was defeated in 1771 
by Trimbuck Mamma. 
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The next Peshwa waa Madhoorow, 
who died in 1772, and wan succeeded 
hy his son Narrain Row, who was 
murdered the following year by hi 
uncle Ragoba (or Ragunath Row); 
who, however, failed in his object, a8 
the posthumous son of Narrain Row, 
named Sevajee Madhoorow, was pro- 
Claimed Peshwa by 2 confederacy of 
twelve chiefs named the Barrah Bhye, 
or twelve brothers. At the head of 
these was Balajee Pundit, commonly 
calted Nana Furnavese, who became 
dewan or prime minister to the infant. 
prince. Ragoba solicited and gained 
the support of the Bombay govern- 
ment, with which he concluded s 
treaty highly advantageous to the 
Company; but their endeavours ta 
support his claim were ineffectual. 
‘The atrocity of Ragoba’s crime had 
Wrought general obloquy on him, 
among a nation with whom assassina- 
tion is unfrequent, and his calling in 
foreign aid had the effect of prodacing 
a junction of all the leaders againut 
him., By the interference of the Ben- 
gal government a peace and cessn~ 
tion of hostilities was arranged; but 
in 1777 the Bombay presidency again 
espoused the cause of Ragoba, ands 
‘war ensued, terminated soon after by a 
di I capitulation of theit army 

aubsequent convention, by the 
conditions of which Regoba was 
abandoned. A general war afterwards 
took place between the British and 
Maharattas, but the invasion of the 
Carnatic by Hyder in 1780 compelled 
the first to make overtures in 1782 
for a peace, by which they restored all 
their conquests exeept the island of 
Salsette. 

‘At this period there were a great 
many petty independent states which 
extended along the western frontier 
of the Company's dominions, and 
formed a barrier to the Maharatta 
territories. In 1784 the Maharatta 
chiefs commenced their operations 
against these states, and in the course 
of six or seven years the whole were 
completely subdued or rendered tre 
butary, by which encroachments the 
Maharatta dominions came in contact 
with those of the British nation, Ja 
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95-6 the Poona Meharattas carried 
a ‘an unsuccessful warfare with Tip- 
poo, and were obliged to purchase 
peace with the cession of some valua- 
ble provinces, all of which they re~ 
covered by their alliance with the 
British government in 1790. 

Sevajee Madhoorow, the young 
Peshwa, died in consequence of a fail 
from the terrace of his palace in 1795, 
and the empire was rent by the inter- 
nal dixsensions which followed that 
event. Ultimately the deceased Pesh~ 
wa’s son Bajerow was seated on the 
uneasy throne, but his authority ex- 
tended no further than that portion 
of the Muharatta empire termed the 
Poona sait, comprising most of the 
original country of the tribe, but 
none of their conquests. The last 
appearance of a federal combination 
was in 1795, when the computed 
number of troops assembled for the 
purpose of invading the Nizam, no- 
minally under the Peshwa (exclusive 
of Pindaries, Looties and other de- 

redators) was estimated at 127,000 
Forse and foot, and probably amount- 
ed to half that number. 

From the above date until the 25th 
October 1802, Bajerow the Second 
ostensibly ruled as Peshwa ; but on 
that day the forces of Dowlet Row 
Sindia, combined with those: of the 
Peshwa, being totally defeated near 
Poona by Jeswunt Row Holcar, the 
Peshwa fled towards Severndroog, in 
the Concan, where he embarked for 
Baasein, which he reached on the lst 
December. On the 3ist of that 
month a treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship and alliance was concluded be- 
tween the fugitive monarch and the 
British government, which virtually 
abolished the Maharattas ss a federal 
erapire, establishing in its stead the 
relatively independent states of Poo- 
na, the Nagpoor raja, Sindie, Holcar, 
and the Guicowar. In the beginnin, 
of May 1803, Bajerow was reinstated 
in his capital by General Wellesley, 
who also assisted him to settle with 
hienumerous jaghiredars and subordi- 
nate chiefs, “A longer peace flow en- 
aued than had ever before been ex- 
Petienced by the Meharatte empire ; 
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but thePeshwa’a internal government, 
still left to himself, was wretchedly 
conducted, the administration of jus~ 
tice being neglected, while the utmost 
revenue was exacted, If any ten- 
dency to commotion appeared, the 
British troops were called in to sup- 
press it; and the miserable people 
naturally imputed their sufferings to 
the power that upheld their sove- 
reign, in whose treasury an immense 
surplus revenue waa accumulating. 
In the course of the ten years that 
foliowed the treaty of Bassein the 
Peshwa, by the measures he pursued, 
was successful in ruining a majority 
of the old Maharatta fainilies; aod 
being naturally of an artful, rapacious 
(though timid) disposition, he made 
Many petty attempts to revive the 
claims for plunder which the Maha- 
rattas, from long custom, seemed to 
think nothing more than a just privi- 
lege, which they had a right to exer- 
cise on all their neighbours, consider- 
ing a predatory inroad not to be » 
violation of friendship, but a legiti« 
mate exertion of the forces of the 
state. 

The Muharatta constitution from 
the commencement had alwaya been 
more aristocratic than despotic, and 
the territorial arrangements of the 
empire, singular; the possessions of 
the different powers being interspers- 
ed and blended with each other, A 
large proportion of the Peshwa’s for~ 
mer dominions extended along the 
west coastof Indis; yet until the trea- 
ty of Bassein he possessed some lands 
to the north of Delhi, and held others 
within a few miles of Surat, It was 
no uncommon occurrence for a dis- 
trict, or even a single town, to be 
held by two or three chiefa, and some 
were the joint property of the Nizam 
and Peshwa; but the latter, although 
the acknowledged head of the Meha- 
ratta army, held very little territory 
directly in his own power. Within 
his nominal jurisdiction the Guicowar 
was included, and he received sn an- 
sual tribute from the Gujerat penin~ 
sula, From the southern jughiredars 
he received little except military ser- 
vice, and from.his insulated lands in 
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the province of Malwa and other re- 
mote countries his remittances were 
acanty and precarious. 

At the court of Poona all the high 
offices were hereditary. The dewan 
(prime minister), the furnavese (chian- 
cellor), the chitnavese (secretary), 
and even the commander-in-chief, or 
bearer of the jerry put, or nation- 
gl standard, were all situations held 
by descent. he Prittie Niddce was 
originally the prime minister un- 
der the rajas of Satara, the Senapati 
the hereditary general, the eight Purd- 
hans were hereditary ministers under 
the Prittie Niddee. The southern 
jaghiredars, and the principal officers 
of etate, were Brahmins ; the Bhoons- 
Jas of Nagpoor, the Guicowar, and 
the Pawar family were of the Khetri; 
the Sindias and Holears of the Su~ 
dra tribe. For the payment of the 
different military corps there was an 
establishment of officers, to enforce 
justice between government and its 
servants; but the multiplication of 
cheeks had apparently no other ef- 
fect than to increase the corruption, 
Not ooly half the grain and forage 
allowed to the horses was embezzled, 
hut horses were changed, reported 
dead, and every species of the most 
flagitions corruption practised with 
impunity, owing to the general inte- 
rest and participation therein. As 4 
set-off against these palpable defalea- 
tions, the government withheld the 
pay of the troops, which occasioned 
much clamour from the chiefs, who 
veldom, however, proceeded to extre- 
mities while their illicit profits were 
secure ; and the tardy receipt of pay- 
ment from the state furnished a spe- 
cious pretext for not paying the poor 
sepoy. The latter was, in conse- 

uence, often compelled, through 
lestitution, to seek nnother service, 
with the loss of ali his arrears, which 
hiy leader collected, if he could, or 
compounded the whole for a part. 
But after all, these extortions seldom 
reinained with him, having been ge- 
uerully anticipated by loans from the 
monied Brahmins, at an exorbitant 
rate of interest, who were, in their 
turn, squeezed by the sovereign. 
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it wes one peculiar feature of the 
Mabsratta constitution that the 
vernment always considered itself in 
a state of war, which was a principal 
source of revenue. On the day of 
the festival called the Dusserah, or 
Doorgs pooja, towards the end of 

mber, at the breaking up of the 
rains, the Maharattas used to prepare 
for their plundering excursions, On 
this occasion they washed their 
horses, sacrificing to cach a sheep, 
whose blood was sprinkled with some 
cerewony, but the flesh eaten with 
none, In 1797 Dowlet Row Sindia 
was supposed to have slaughtered 
12,000 sheep; the Brahmin leaders 
rave their servants money instead. 
he number of genuinc Muharattas 
in the conquered provinces remote 
from the acat of government did not 
use to beac a much greater propor~ 
tion to the natives than the British 
in India at present do, The terri- 
tories they possessed in Upper Hin- 
dostan were for many years only re 
tained under their authority by the 
introduction of European officers 
into their armics, whd opposed 
a system of discipline to the irree 
gular valour of the Rajpoots and na- 
tive Mahomedans. Among the native 
powers, as in most governments pure- 
ly despotic, the prince, unless be 
possesscs great talents, soon becomes: 
a cipher, the prine minister engross- 
ing all the authority. To this rule 
the Maharatta states were no excep- 
tion, and the office of premicr being 
invariubly bestowed on the person 
who could furnish most money, every 
subaitern situution wus, in conse- 
quence, disposed of tv the best bid- 
3 and to the most dignified chief 
in the Mabaratta empire a bribe 
might be offered, not only without 
offence, but with a positive certainty 
of success. 

Among this people the gradual 
progress of refinement is discernible, 
from the wild and predatory Maha- 
ratta, almost semi-barbarous, to the 
Polished and insistions Brahmin whose 
speciofis politeness and astonishing 
command of temper leave all Euro- 
pean hypocrisy inthe shade. This 
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extraordinary urbanity quolifies them 
in the highest dogree for public 
Business, The bulk of the people 
were without property, few ng 
an opportunity of acquiring wealth 
except the powerful Brahmins, who 
were the principal functionaries un- 
der the state. Their avarice was 
insatiable, and if ever the madness 
of accumulation was accompanied by 
the highest degree of folly, it was 
here exemplified ; for although the 
Brahmin was permitted to go on for 
ears in the practice of extortion, 
iis wealth nt last attracted the cu- 
pidity of the prince, when he was 
obliged to disgorge, and perhaps con- 
fined in a fortress for life. If he 
happened to dic in office, his pro- 
perty was sequestrated. This expe- 
dient for raising money formed a 
considerable portion of the contin- 
gent revenue, and was known by 
the name of goona geeree, or crime 
penalty. 
. From this disquisition on the na- 
ture of the people we now return to 
the conduct of their prince, whose 
scarcely concealed hatred to the Bri- 
tish at length burst forth into the 
bitterest hostilities. The first overt 
act was the murder of the Guicowar’s 
anibassador, Gungadhur Shastry, in 
1815, effected through the direct 
agency of Trimbuckjec Dainglia, who 
had risen to the highest station from 
the basest origin. He was at first a 
menial servant, but afterwards pro- 
moted, on account of his superior 
profligacy, to be one of the Peshwa’s 
social companions, and at last his 
decided favourite and prime minister. 
Mr. Elphinstone early foresaw the 
consequences that must ensue, and 
gave a prophetic warning of an im- 
Pending rupture. The endeavour to 
screen the Peshwa’s reputation, by 
throwing the whole guilt of the as- 
sassination on Trimbuckjee, was met 
so perversely, that in 1815 his in- 
trigues at almost every court in Indin 
were discovered, and after long for- 
Dearance, the fact was nopigpd to 
him. Qn this occasion .he either 
denied the charge for attempted to 
paliiate it, but vowed the strictest 
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fidelity for the future, He was not- 
withstanding soon after detected in a 
repetition of his intrigues to effect a 
general confederacy against the Bri- 
tish nation, and it became absolutely 
necessary to anticipate this incorrigi- 
ble plotter, His capital was in con~ 
sequence surrounded, and although 
no new terms were imposed, he was 
compelled to fulfil the whole treaty 
of Bassein, and cede certain districts 
yielding a revenue of thirty-four lacks 
of rupees, besides making a temporary 
surrender of Singhur, Poorunder, and 
Ryeghur, as pledges for his fature 
fidelity. 

Notwithstanding these endeavours 
still to keep him on the throne, and 
in the station of a sovereign prince, 
the intensity of his hatred to the 
British nation, and savage desire to 
murder Mr. Elphinstone, precipitated 
‘a rupture, which, if longer delayed, 
might have been attended with a 
more mischievous result, He had 
trasted to the co-operation of Sindia, 
Ameer Khan, Holear, and the Berar 
raja, but did not know that by the 
skilful distributions of the British 
armies, the two first were reduced 
to a state of nullity. In the spring of 
1817 matters had proceeded to such 
an extremity that a war appeared in- 
evitable, birt his fears ‘til predomi- 
nated until the 15th November of 
that year, on which inauspicious day, 
having mounted his horse, he joined 
his army, then encamped at the Par- 
butty hill to the south-west of Poona, 
which proceeded to attack the resi- 
dency, from which the resident had 
just time to escape. All the houses 
of which it consisted were first plun- 
dered and then set on fire, by which 
atrocity much valuable property was 
destroyed, and along with it Mr. 
Elphinstone’s books and manuscripts 
were destroyed, an irreparable loss to 
India and the British nation. Next 
day the Msharattas were attacked 
and defeated by the forces under ° 
Colonel Burr, and also in another 
sharp action on the 16th November, 
the morning after which the Peshwa’s 

was found deserted, all his 
tents being left standing, and one 
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enormous gun named Maha Cali, or 
the great destroyer. Finding himself 
thus baffled and defeated by mere 
detachments, the Peshwe lost all con- 
fidence in his own soldiers, and never 
after rose above the character of a 
‘wandering and desponding fugitive. 
Subsequent to these operations at 
Poona, Bajerow fled south towards 
Sattara, where he took possession 
of the raja and his family, whom he 
cartied along with him in his erratic 
flights, east, west, north, and south, 
to escape the hot pursuit of his enc- 
mien. At length, after suffering much 
distress and many surprises, General 
Smith, in Febraary 1818, compelled 
Gokla to risk a cavalry action at 
Ashta, in which that distinguished 
commander was slain, his troops de- 
featet, and the Sattara raja with his 
family captured, From hence Baje- 
row with the shattered remains of 
his army fled north towards Can- 
dish; but heing met and totally de- 
feated nt Soonee by Coloncl Adam, 
all his chiefs deserted him except 
‘Trimbuckjec, Ram Deen (a Pindary), 
the Vinchoor Cur (named Batoobah), 
and the widow of Gokla, This dis- 
persion of the leaders in various di- 
rections contributed to prolong the 
escape of the Peshwa, as they misled 
his pursuers, and rendered it impos- 
sible to distinguish the truc line of 
his flight, He in consequence re- 
mained at large some time longer in 





+ astate of incessant motion, march- 


ing, counter-marching, and fying, a 
mode of life completely at variance 
with the slothful and luxurious habits 
of u wenlthy Brahmin. His line of 
march, however, had been so devious, 
that his pursuers were completely at 
fault, and while he remained uncap- 
tured, the delay threatened a pro- 
tracted warfare, with all its at! it 
tumult, defalcation of revenue, and 
enormous military expenditure. 
Under these circumstances it hi 
pened most fortunately that tl 
Peshwa of his own accord made 
overtures to Sir John Malcolm, who 
then commanded in Malwa, and 
whose ascendant over the minds of 
the natives and their chiefs was uni- 
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versal. A negociation ensued, which 
was conducted on the part of that 
officer with euch firmness and con- 
ciliatory addreas, that after much 
hesitation, it ended in Bajerow’s re~ 
nouncing all sovereignity for ever for 
himself and family, and surrendering 
himself on the 3d of June 1818 a 
prisoner to the British government, 
with a pension of eight lacks of ru- 
pees per annum. This chief’s abdi- 
cation dissolved at once the whole 
Maharatta confederacy, and broke a 
charm which mere force was not 
capable of effecting. Nothing could 
be more fortunate than such an early 
termination of the war, and the pe- 
cuniary sacrifice made to obtain it 
was trifling, compared with the bene- 
fits that ultimately resulted ; all feel- 
ings of resentment having long been 
disarmed by the abject condition to 
which he was reduced, Bittoor, a 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage, only a 
few miles distant from the large can 
tonment of Cawnpoor, was subse~ 
quently fixed on for the future re 
lence of the exiled monarch, to 
which depot he was accompanied by 
the Vinchoor Cur and the widow of 
Gokls. Here he bathes daily in the 
Ganges, indulges in the high living 
of a Brahmin, maintains three ex- 
sive sets of dancing girls, and 
fives surrounded by low sycophants 
and intriguers, 

The name and authority of Peshwa 
being thus annihilated, with the re~ 
servation of certain districts for the 
Sattara family, the whole of the 
Poona territories, roughly estimated 
at 50,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of four miltions, were occupied 
for the British nation. But the whole 
of this does not actually belong to 
the British government, and what 
does belong to it is not all under its 
direct administration. The other 
possessors are the Sattara raja, the 
‘Colapoat raja, and on o smaller scale 
the Nizam, Sindia, Holear, the Berar 
raja, and the Guicowar, Angria, the 
Pur em), the Prittie Niddy, the 
Put®Wtons and other jagheerdars. 
If all expenses, civil and military, 
jeghires, cessions, claims, &c. were 
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deducted, the balance to be deriv- 
ed from our Maharatta acquisitions 
would in a great measure depend ‘on 
superior management, the whole re- 
venue immediately after the conquest 
having been absorbed by the current 
‘expenditure. 

Contrary to expectation, on the 
first conquest of the Maharatta 
country, crimes were found of much 
tarer occurrence than in the Com- 
pany’s old provinees. The common- 
est was murder, from revenge sti- 
mulated by jealousy, disputes about 
landed property, and frequently about 
village rank and dignity. The Brah- 
mins, who have long conducted the 
courts of justice, are an intriguing, 
lying, corrupt, unprincipled race, 
when in power coolly untecting and 
systematically oppressive, and now 
generally Maha- 
ratta military chiefs are gencrally 
coarse, ignorant, and rapacious, and 
so inuch resenible theie common sol- 
diers that they might change places 
without much striking the obser- 
yation ofa European, Of ull these 
classes, however, we only see the 
worst specimens; and were they again 
reduced, as in the time of Aureng- 
zebe, to a state of freebooting des- 
peration, they might become the 
most dangerous opponents that Avia 
could produce agaiust the valour and 
discipline of Europe. The Muha- 
rattan peasantry have still a pride in 
the former triuinphs of their nation, 
and retain some ambition to partake 
in military exploits; but although 
circumstances might again turn them 
into soldiers androbbers, their present 
habits are frugal, sober, and indus- 
trious, Upon the whole, the Mae 
barattas as a nation are inferior to 
their Mahomedan neighbours in 
Knowledge and civilization, in spirit, 
generosity, and perhaps in courage } 
but they are less tainted with pride, 
insolence, tyranny, effeminacy and de~ 
bauchery ; less violent, less bigotted, 
fn, ehcept while collected in armies 
ou foreign service, more peaceable, 
mild, and humane. am 

No territory of similar extent in 
India contained so many fortresses a8 
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that which belonged to the Peshwa, 
Besides thirty-five forts ceded by the 
treaty of Poons he had 154 forts at the 
breaking out of the war of 1818, exclu- 
sive of those held by the independent 
chiefs and jaghiredars. When acquired 
by the British, it became necessary to 
destroy all that were not actually of 
military or political importunce, lest 
they should become the refuge of 
insurgents and hill banditti, 

The country conquered from the 
Maharattas, with the exception of 
the principality of Satara, and some 
other smaller portions, which sti 
remained imder native chiefs, was di~ 
vided into several large districts, cach 
under the management of a single 
officer, generally a military one, with 
the title of collector, but exercising 
also the fanctions of judge of circuit 
and magistrate ; while over all these 
the chief conmissioner residing at 
Poona, with a collector under him, 
superintends the difficult districts, 
and makes an annual circuit through 
the greater part of them.—( Elphin- 
stone, Miscellaneous MSS., Prinscp, 
Capt. Dif Grant, Tone, the Marquis 
of Hastings, Bishop Heber, Malet, 

retul Punt, Lord Valentia, &¢.) 


Mauavitty Goxca.—A river of 
Ceylon, which rises in the Newracl- 
Tie’ mountains, and flowing through 
the valley of Kotmale, joins at Pas- 
buge a small branch witich has its 
source in Adam’s Peak, and esteemed 
the main branch by the natives, It 
afterwards passes the town of Candy, 
thence to the plains of Biutenney G 
distance not exceeding thirty niiles) ; 
it hurriesdown u descent of more than 
one thousand feet perpendicular, re- 
ceiving by the way an accession of many 
waters. At Bintenney (where it has 
reached the base of the mountains) it 
attains its greatest magnitude, being 
540 feet broad when the depth of 
water at the ford ia five feet. Alter 
its arrival in the plain it subdivides 
into branches, of which the principal, 
160 years ago, is supposed to have 
joined the sea near Cattiar, but at 
Present it disembogues by the Virgal 

between Trincomalee and 
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Baticalao. It might probably be ren- 
dered navigable at Bintenney, but at 
present its channel is so obstructed 
by sand-banks, as to be impracticable 
even for boate.—( Dany, §c.) 


Mane (mahi, a fish), —A town 
in the province of Malabar, und for- 
merly the principal French settle- 
ment on that coast, Lat. 11° 42” 
N,, lon. 75° 36° E. This place is 
finely situated on a high ground on 
the south side of a river, where it 
joins the sea, the site being in every 
respect preferable to that of the 
neighbouring British settlement at 
Tellicherry. It may be here remark- 
ed, thxt generally all the spots se- 
lected by the French for the establish- 
ment of their factories were, in point 
‘of locul circumstances and geogra- 
phieal situation, much superior to 
those chosen hy the English. The 
latter appear to have been influcnced 
by the temporary resort of com- 
merce, while the first were guided 
by more enlarged views, which to 
them, however, never had any benc- 
ficial result. The river at Muhé is 
navigable for boats a considerable 
way inland, and in fair weather smull 
craft can with great safety pass the 
bar, The town has been neat, and 
many of the houses good; but the 
whole was in a decaying state until 
the British commercial residency was 
removed to this port from Telli- 
chery. The principal export is pep- 
per, the staple commodity of the pro- 
vince. 

Mahé was settled by the French 
in A.D. 1722; but captured by the 
British forces under Major Hector 
Munro, in 1761. It was restored at 
the peace of Paris, in 1763; again 
taken in 1793, and again restored at 
the peace of 1815.—(F. Buckanan, 
Orme, $c.) 


Mauneiproon.—A small town*in 
the province of Malwa, twenty-four 
miles north from Oojein; lat. 23° 29° 
N,, lon. 75° 46’ E. This place stands 
on the right bauk of the Sepra river, 
1,600 feet above the level of the sea; 
and in 1820 contained 348 houses, 
when, with the pergunnah attached, 
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it yielded to Holcat a revenue of 
1,39,340 rupees. The fort stands on 
the high banks of the Sepra, but it 
has no ditch, aod the wall has never 
been completed. 

On the 2ist December 1817, the 
army nominally commanded by Mul 
bar Row Holcar, but in reality by 
Ghuffoor Khan, and other refractory 
Patan chiefs, was totally routed by 
the British forces under Sir Thomas 
Hislop, with the loss of all their ar- 
tiery. The British casualties in the 
battle were very severe, amounting 
to 174 killed, and 604 wounded. — 
(Public MS.’ Documents, Malcolm, 
$e) 

Manis. —A considerable town, 
with a small fort annexed, in the 
province of Auruogabad, ‘situated 
near the northern extremity of Bone 
bay, and having a ferry for crossing 
to Bandora, in the island of Sulsette. 
Lat, 19° 2 N., fon, 72° 58’ FE, At 
this place there is a tomb of a Ma- 
homedan saint, with a mosque ate 
tached to it. Here is also a Portue 
guese church, and college of Roman 
Catholic priests. In 1816, Mahim, 
Worley, and their dependent vil- 
lages, contained 15,618 inhabitants. 


Manmuproou.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Jes- 
sore, seventy-five miles N.E. from 
Galeutta Jat. 25° 24’ N., lon. 89° 
ov E, 


Manmvunsur (Mahmudshahi). — 
A zenindary in the province of Ben- 
gal, district’ of Jessore, which was 
formerly entirely surrounded by that 
of Rajeshahy. In 1784 it contained 
844 square miles, and had been held 
by the Brahmin family of Deo from 
the time of the soubahdar Jaffer 
Khan, Like the rest of southern 
Bengal, it is intersected by innume- 
rable branches of the Ganges, and 
eligibly situated for inland commerce. 
In some spots the mulberry is culti- 
vated, but rice and esculents are its 
staple commodities.—(J. Grart, &c.) 


Manosa.— An ancient city in 
the province of Allahabad, but at 
Present mostly in ruins; 28 miles 
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8.W. from Banda; Int. 25° 20° N., 
Jon, 79° 51’ E. Around this town 
many temples, tombs, and other ves- 
tiges of former magnificence are scat- 
tered, and on the rocky height above 
the town are the remains of a fortress. 
In the neighbourhood there is a large 
tank, formed by raising a vast, em- 
bankment of large granite stones 
across a valley from hill to hill, where 
during the rains a body of water two 
miles in circumference accumulates. 
According to Hindoo tradition Ma- 
hoba was n town of note, and capital 
of a dynasty so carly as A.D.1083, 
when it was captured by the raja of 
Dethi,—{ Fitsclarence, Franklin, §e.) 


Mauouny ( Makomedi).—A town 
in the province of Oude, fiftj-cight 
miles S,E, from Bareily ; lat, 27° 58! 
N,, lon, 80° 5’ E. 


Manoxsnroon.—A small town in 
the province of Candcish, cirear of 
Becjaghur, fifteen miles’ travelling 
distance from Bheekungeum, In A.D. 
1820 it contained 229 houses, and 
1,037 inhabitants. —(Afaleola, §¢.) 


Maowa.—A town in the Agra 
province south of the Chumbul, thir- 
ty-four miles S.W. from Gualior ; 
lat, 25° 54’ N,, lon, 77° 27’ E. 


Manorz.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Berar, situated partly among 
the Sesnchill mountains, and describ- 
ed by Abut Fazel, in A.D. 1582, but 
respecting which in modern times 
searcely any thing is known, The 
town of Mahore is situated among 
the hills above-mentioned, to the 
south of the Payn Gunga river; lat. 
19° 54’ N., Jon. 78° 8’ E., 100 miles 
§.S.E, from Ellichpoor. 


Manowt.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, forty-two miles 
north from Juanpoor; lat, 26° 20’ N., 
Jon, $3° 38’ E. 


Manaraspcuxce (Maka Raja 
Ganj}—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
thirty miles N.E. from the town of 
Burveah ; Jat. 26° 4’ N., lon, 87° 57’ 
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Manror.—A town in the Gujerat 
province, a noted residence of Bhatts 
and Bharotts, four miles $.8.W. from 
Kaira; lat. 22° 44’ N., lon. 72° 47’ E. 


Mauy on Muve Rrver (mahy, a 
Fsh).—This river hes its source in a 
‘small plain five miles west of Amje- 
rah, and shortly after passing Bho- 
pawer, pursues a northerly course, 
until it reaches the confines of Ba- 
gur, where the boundary hills give 
it asudden turn westward past Mon- 
gana. It is subsequently diverted 
from this direction by the mountains 
of Mewar, which bend it south, which 
course it pursues, with little de 
viation, until it he gulf of 
Cambay, after a winding course of 
abont 380 miles. Although it flows 
through so great an extent of conn~ 
try, the mass of its watera never ate 
tain any navigable depth until within 
about fifteen miles of its mouth— 
(Malcolm, §e.) 








Many Kaunra (or Myhie Kaun- 
ta).—A fiscal and military division 
thus named in the province of Gu- 
jerat, not confined, however, to the 
banks of the Mahy river, but stretch- 
ing about 120 miles along the north- 
ern frontier of the province, where 
it is bounded by a chain of moun- 
tains, This isa hilly tract, contain- 
ing forests of great extent, intersect 
ed by many streams, near the banks 
of which the country is of very diffi- 
cult access, on account of the deep 
intricate ravines and thick jungles, 
which have enabled the wild inhabi- 
tants to maintuin their independence 
amidst the revolutions of the sur- 
rounding communities. Towards the 
south the country is more cleared, 
and the streams unite to form the 
Saubermatty and Mahy. 

‘At present a considerable por 
tion of this territory acknowledges 
subjection, and pays tribute either to 
the British government or to the 
Guicowar. The inhabitants moutly 
consist of Rajpoots, Coolies, and 
Muckwaries, the remainder Marwa- 
ries and Gujeraties, The first re- 
sembie their caste in Rejpootann ; 
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the second live mostly in the jungles ; 
the third are Coolies nominally con- 
verted to the faith of Mahomed, but 
scarcely altered in rites or manners, 
and are chiefly found in the south- 
castern quarter of the Mahy Kaunta. 

In A.D. 1821 this territory con- 
tained about 121 chiefs. viz. 11 Raj- 
poots, 79 Coolies, 31 Muckwarics, 
and other independent Mahomedans. 
‘The most considerable is the raja 
of Eder, sprung from the Joudpoor 
family, and possessed of a principa- 
lity yielding about four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum; the next is the Tajo 
of Lunawara ; the rest are pettychiefs, 
the lords of from one to fifty villages. 
Although nominally tribataries, they 
do not appear to have been ever 
thoroughly subdued either by the 
Moguls or Maharattas. In 1820 the 
Guicowar made over his share of the 
management of the Mahy Kaunta to 
the British government; the chiefs 
engaged to abstain from plundering, 
and to act against plunderers; to 
give up criminals, refrain from pri- 
vate warfare, dismiss foreign merce- 
naries, refer all disputes to the supe- 
rior power, and live like honest sven, 

‘A lurge proportion of the lower 
classes here are Coolics or Bheels, 
for they are called by both names in- 
discriminately. They are of diminu~ 
tive stature, but with countenances 
expressive both of liveliness and cun- 
ning. They wear small turbans, and 
always carry a batnboo bow, with a 
quiver of arrows. They are described 
as active and hardy, incredibly pa- 
tient of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, 
vigilant and enterprizing, fertile in 
expedients, secret in their move- 
ments, and admirably caleulated for 
night attacks, surprises, and ambus- 
cades. They are naturally timid, 
yet on some occasions have shewn 
extraordinary boldness in their at- 
tacks, even on British stations. On 
tho other hand, they delight in plua- 
der, are averse to regular i 7 
addicted to inebriety, and quarrel. 
some when intoxicated, Their num- 
bers can scarcely be guessed at, The 
whole of the wild parts of Gujerat 
and Malwa, all ike mountainous 
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tracts in Candeish and Berar, together 
with the range of ghauts and its 
neighbourhood as far south as Poona, 
are occupied by Bheole and Coolies, 
It has been calculated that there are 
66,000 in the Kaira district, where 
they are not particularly numerous, 
and the aggregate must consequently 
be considerable. Were they united, 
their numbers would certainly be for- 
midable; but although the Coolies 
have a strong fellow-feeling for each 
other, they never think of themselves. 
combined as a nation, and have never 
yet made common cause to oppose 
an exteroal enemy.—( Elphinstone, 


$e.) 


Matnwck ( Madhuca),—A district 
in the province of Hyderabad, situ- 
ated to the north of the capital, and 
intersected by the Manjera river. 
The town of Maiduck stands in lat. 
18° 5'N,, lon, 78° 24’ E., fifty-three 
miles north from Hyderabad. : 


Maurxer.—A small division of the 
Berar province, situated above the 
ghuuts, between the twentieth and 
twenty-first degrees of north latitude. 
‘The town of Maibker stands among 
the hills to the north of the Payn 
Gunga river ; Int. 20° 6'N., lon. 76° 
50’ E., forty-seven miles E.N.E. from 
Jalna. 


Maitcotta ( Mnilcolay).—Atown 
in the Mysore province, situated on 
ahigh rocky hill, commanding a view 
of a valley watered by the Cavery, 
seventeen miles north from Seringa- 
patam ; lat. 12°39/N., lon. 76° 42’ E. 
‘The town ix open, well-built, and 

ved, and contains several pagodas, 
Besides bowlies and choultries, The 
most striking edifice isa temple de- 
dicated to: Narasinghe, or themaa lior, 
which covers the highest pinnacle of 
the mountain, and is approached by a 
staircase cut in the rock, and orna~ 
mented at intervals with smailer tem- 
ples and arches. The lurge temple, 
dedicated to Chillapulla Raya, is a 
square building of great dimensions, 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade, 
the columns of which are nearly ten 
feethigh, The structure, as it stands, 
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S.W. from Banda; lat, 25° 20° N., 
Jon. 78° 51°E. Around this town 
many temples, tombs, and other ves- 
tiges of former magnificence are scat- 
tered, and on the rocky height above 
the town are the remains of a fortress, 
In the neighbourhood there is a large 
tank, formed by raising a vast, em- 
bankment of large granite stones 
across a valley from hill to hill, where 
during the rains a bady of water two 
miles in circumference accumulates, 
According to Hindoo tradition Ma- 
hoba was a town of note, and capital 
of a dynasty 30 carly as A.D.1083, 
when it was captured by the raja of 
Delhi.—{ Fitzelarence, Franklin, &c.) 


Manompy ( Makomedi).—A town 
in the province of Oude, fifti-cight 
miles S.E. from Bareily ; lat. 27°58! 
N,, lon, 80° 5’ E. 


Maxonrnroan.—A small town in 
the province of Candcish, eirear of 
Beejaghur, fifteen miles” travelling 
distance from Bheekungaum. In A.D. 
1820 it contsined 229 houses, and 
1,037 inhabitants,—{ Malcolm, dc.) 


Mattowa.—A town in the Agra 
province south of the Chumbul, thir- 
ty-four miles $.W. from Gualior ; 
Jat. 25° 54’ N,, lon, 77° 27’ EL 


Manonn—A district in the pro- 
vince of Berar, situated partly among 
the Sesachil] mountains, and deserit- 
ed by Abul Fazel, in A.D. 1582, but 
respecting which in modern times 
scarcely any thing is known, The 
town of Mahore is situated among 
the hills sbove-mentioned, to the 
south of the Payn Gunga river; lat. 
19° 54 N., lon. 78? 8’ E., 200 miles 
§.S.E. from Ellichpoor. 

Mavowi.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, forty-two miles 
north from Juanpoor; lat, 26° 20’ N., 
jon. 83° 38’ E. 


Mananasecunsr (Maha Raja 
Ganj }—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
thirty miles N.E. from the town of 
Purneah; lat, 26° 4! N., lon, 87° 57! 
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Maurur.—A town in the Gujerat 
province, x noted residence of Bhatts 
and Bharotts, four miles S.8.W. from 
Kaira; Int, 22° 44’ N., lon, 72° 47’ E. 


Mauy oz Mayz Riven (maly, a 
fak).—This river has ita wource in a 
‘small plain five miles west of Amje~ 
rah, and shortly after passing Bho- 
pawer, pursues a northerly course, 
until it reaches the confines of Ba~ 
gur, where the boundary hills give 
at a sudden turn westward past Mon- 
gana. It is subsequently diverted 
from this direction by the mountains 
of Mewar, which bend it south, which 
course it pursues, with little de- 

ation, until it joins the gulf of 
Cambay, after a winding course of 
about 380 miles. Although it flows 
through so great an extent of coun 
try, the mass of its waters never ate 
tain any navigable depth until within 
about fifteen miles of its mouth,— 
(Malcolm, §¢.) 


Many Kaunta (or Myhic Kaun- 
ta)-—A fiscal and military division 
thus pamed in the province of Gu- 
Jerat, not confined, however, to the 
banks of the Mahy river, but stretch. 
ing about 120 miles along the north 
ern frontier of the province, where 
it is bounded by a chain of moun- 
tains, This isa hilly tract, contain 
ing forests of great extent, intersect- 
ed by many streams, near the banks 
of which the country is of very diffi- 
cult access, on account of the deep 
intricate ravines and thick jungles, 
which have enabled the wild inhabi- 
tants to maintain their independence 
amidst the revolutions of the sur- 
rounding communities. Towards the 
south the country is more cleared, 
and the streams unite to form the 
Saubermatty and Mahy. 

At present a considerable por. 
tion of this territory acknowledges 
subjection, and pays tribute either to 
the Brith government or to the 
Guicowar. The inhabitants moutly 
consist of Rejpoots, Coolies, and 
Muckwaries, the remainder Marwa- 
ties and Gujeraties. The first ‘re- 
semble their enste in Rajpootanas 
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the second live mostly in the jungles; 
the third are Coolics nominally con- 
verted to the faith of Mahomed, but 
acarcely altered in rites or manners, 
and are chiefly found in the south- 
eastern quarter of the Mahy Kaunta. 

In A.D, 1821 this territory con- 
tained about 121 chiefs, viz. 11 Raj- 
poots, 79 Coolies, 31 Muckwarics, 
and other independent Mahomedans. 
The most considerable is the raja 
of Eder, sprung from the Joudpoor 
family, and possessed of a principa- 
Tity yielding about four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum; the next is the rape 
of Lunawara ; the rest are pettychiels, 
the lords of from one to fifty Fillages, 
Although nominally tributaries, they 
do not appear to have been ever 
thoroughly subdued either by the 
Moguls or Maharattas, In 1820 the 
Guicowar made over his share of the 
management of the Mahy Kaunta to 
the British goverment the chiefs 
cogaged to abstain from plundering, 
and to act against plunderers; to 
give up criminals, refrain from pri- 
vate warfare, dismiss foreign merce- 
naries, refer all disputes to the supe~ 
rior power, and live like honest men, 

‘A large proportion of the lower 
classes here are Coolies or Bheets, 
for they are called by both names in- 
discriminately, They are of dininu- 
tive stature, but with countenances 
expressive both of liveliness and cun- 

ing, They wear small turbans, and 
always carry a bamboo bow, with a 
quiver of arrows. ‘They are described 
us active and hardy, incredibly pa- 
tient of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, 
vigilant and enterprizing, fertile in 
expedieats, sccret in their move- 
ments, and admirably caleulated for 
night attacks, surprises, and ambus- 
cades. They are naturally timid, 
yet on some occasions have shewn 
extraordinary boldness in their at- 
tacks, even on British stations. On 
tho other hand, they delight in plun- 
der, are averse to regular industry, 
addicted to inebriety, and quarrel- 
some when intoxicated. Their num- 
bera can scarcely be guessed at, The 
whole of the wild pats of Gujerat 
and Malwa, all the mountainous 
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tracts in Candcish Berar, together 
with the range of ghauts and its 
neighbourhood as far south as Poona, 
are occupied by Bheele and Coolies. 
Jt has been calculated that there ace 
66,000 in the Kaira district, where 
they are not particularly numerous, 
and the aggregate must consequenth 
be considerable, Were they united, 
their numbers would certainly be for- 
midable; but although the Coolies 
have a strong fellow-feeling for each 
other, they never think of themselves 
combined as a nation, and have ocver 
yet made common cause to oppose 
an external enemy.—{Elphinstonc, 
$e.) 


Marck ( Madhuca).—A district 
in the province of Hyderabad, situ- 
ated to the north of the capital, and 
intersected by the Manjera river. 
The town of Maiduck stands in lat. 
18°5’N,, lon. 78° 24’ E., fifty-three 
miles north from Hyderabad. 


Mainxer.—A small division of the 
Berar province, situated above the 
ghauts, between the twenticth and 
twenty-first degrees of north latitude. 
The town of Maihker stands among. 
the hills to the north of the Payn 
Gungn river; lat. 20° 6'N., lon, 76° 
50’E,, forty-seven miles E.N.E. from 
Jalna, 





Maitcorta ( Mailcotay/. 
in the Mysore province, 
a high rocky hill, commanding a view 
of a valley watered by the Cavery, 
seventeen miles north from Seringa- 

+ tat. 12°30 N., lon. 76° 42’ E. 

town iy open, well-buils, and 
paved, and contains several pagodas, 
besides bowlies and choultries. The 
most striking e is a temple dee 
dicated to Narasingha, or the man fior, 
which covers the est. pinnacle of 
the mountain, and is approached by a 
staircase cut in the rock, and orna- 
roented at intervals with smaller tem- 
ples and arches. The large temple, 
dedicated to Chillapulla Raya, is = 
square building of great dimensions, 
onuirely surrounded by a colonnade, 
the columns of which are nearly ten 
feethigh. The structure, as it stands, 
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ia said to have been put into its pre- 
sent form by Rama Anuja Acharya, 
who is generally supposed tohavelived 
about A.D. 1000; but the spot is ine 
debited for its sanctity to an incarna- 
tion of Krishna, under the name of 
Chillapulla Raya, who is said to have 
honoured this scene with his presence, 
and some of his adventures. 

The great tank at the bottom of 
the hill is a very fine one, and sur- 
rounded by buildings for the accom- 
modation of religious persons. The 
natives believe tbat every year the 
waters of the Ganges are’ miracu- 
lously conveyed to it by subterraneous 
passages. The jewels belonging to 
the great temple are very valuable, 
and even Tippoo Sultan was afraid 
to seize them—(Fullarton, F. Bu- 
chanan, 8c.) 


Maiwa.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Ashta, from 
which town it is distant eleven miles. 
In 1820 it contained 500 houses, and 
belonged to the nabob of Bhopaul. 


Mains (or Mhairs/.—See Man- 
wan. 

Matspy.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, thirty miles north 
from Ellichpoor; lat, 21° 38’ N., lon. 
77° 44 E, 

Massy (Mahesij—A. town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Barun, fifty-two miles ‘north from 
Patna} lat. 26° 21’ N., lon, 85°10’ E, 


Marruia.—See Tianoor. 





Marrwanan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, pergunnah of Sone- 
Kutch, which in 1820 contained 400 
houses, and belonged to Sindia ; lat. 
22° 59'N., lon, 76° 35’ E. 


Masvir.—See Assan. 


Masun.—By this name is distin- 
guished that large portion of the 
Tatta province lying to the east of 
the main trunk ‘of the Indus, and 
bounded on the east by the Goonee 
branch of the Indus, continued un- 
der vatious eppellations, through the 
great salt morass called the Runn, 
to the sea; and bounded on the 
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south-east by‘Cutch. Respecting the 
interior of this hical subdivi+ 
sion scarcely any thing is known, the 
only portion as yet explored being- 
that which lies contiguous to the 
banks of the Goonee, from near Hy- 
derabad to Alibunder, slong which 
many small villages are scattered, 
with considerable appearances of cul- 
tivation. The surface is level, and 
the soil has a strong saline tendency, 
untiljat the south-cast corner it de- 
generates to a salt morass. 


Makewana.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, division of Sir- 
hind, within five miles of the Sutuleje 
river, the course of which, fifty years 
ago, ran close to its walls, but has 
ince taken a more northerly direc- 
tion ; lat. 30° 50°N., lon. 76°19 E., 
twenty-one miles E. from Ludeeanna, 











PROVINCE OF MALABAR. 
( Malayavar, the region of Matabar.) 


This region extends along the 
western coast of India from Cay 
Comorin to the river Chandraghir 
in lat. 12°30'N.; but the term is 
often erroneously applied to the 
whole tract of country from Bombay 
to the southern extremity. The pro+ 
vince of Malabar is a distinct portion 
of the coast to which this designation 
is appropriated, the other modern 
subdivisions being Cochin and Tra« 
vancore ; but in Hindoo geographical 
systems the whole region is denomi« 
nated Kerala. The Malabar language 
extends as far north os Neeliseram, 
where commences the country of 
Talava (misnamed Canara) and the 
Tulava language. In some ancient 
tables, Tulava is considered a sub- 
divison of Kerala, which is said to 
have extended from Gaukarna round 
Cape Comorin to the river Tumbra- 
purni, in Tinnevelly. It is mentioned 
by Marco Polo in A.D. 1295. What 
immediately follows under this head 
relates chiefly to the modern British 
nce of Pala +, which compre- 

nds several sections of country not 
strictly belonging to the Hindoo re- 
gion of that name; but a very large 
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proportion of the statistical observa 
tions, and of the descriptions of the 


manners, customs, institutions, &c., _ 


are equally applicable to the terri- 
tories of Cochin and Travancore, 
and are referred to when these conn- 
tries are delineated. 

‘According to Mr. Thackeray, the 
British district of Malabar contains 
7,249 square miles, of which Wynaad 
occupies 1,250 square miles, and a 
portion of Cochin 745. The countries 
of Malabar and Canara lie immedi- 
ately below the western ghauts, and 
the sea is every where in sight. 
These countries are comparatively 
low, but broken, and much inter. 
spersed with back-water, rivers, and 
extensive ravines, shaded with forest 
and jungle, and thickly populated ; 
for the upland is barren, and it is in 
the ravines and onthe margins of 
rivers that the inhabitants reside. 
In the month of February the low 
country becomes excessively hot, and 
the vapours and exhalations #0 dense, 
that it is difficult to distinguish ob- 
jects at the distance of five miles, 
‘which curions process may be viewed 
from the tops of the mountains when 
the cold is scarcely supportable. The 
heat increasing during the months of 
March and April, a proigious quan- 
tity of this aerial moisture is collected, 
which remains day and night in 
floating state, sometimes ascending 
nearly to the tops of the mountains, 
where it is checked by the cold; but 
descending immediately, is again rari- 
fied, and becomes vapour before it 
can reach the earth. In this state 
of buoyant perturbation it continues 
until the setting in of the monsoon, 
when the whole is condensed into 
rain; some falling on the low coun- 
iy some among the mountains, and 
what escapes is blown across My- 
sore, immediately over the Seringa- 
patam valley. 

The British province of Malabar, 
extending almost 200 miles along the 
sea-coast, may be divided into two 
portions, By far the most extensive 
consists of low hills separated by 
narrow yallies, and from the Ghauts 
this always extends @ considerable 
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distance to the westward, and some- 
times even‘to the sea. The hills ere 
seldom of any considerable height, and 
in general have steep sides with level 
summits, The sides possess the best 
soil, and are in many places formed 
into terraces. The summits, bare 
in many parts especially towards the 
nerth, expose to view large surfaces 
of rock, The valleys have in genera) 
rivulets that drain off the superfluous 
water, but in some places the decli- 
nation is not sufficient, and during 
the rainy season the ground is much 
overflowed. The soil in these vatlies 
is extremely fertile. 
The second portion of Malabar 
consists of poor sandy soil, and ix 
confined to the plain’ on the sea- 
coast, seldom above three miles wide, 
and in general not so much, Near 
the low hills these plains are most 
level and best fitted for the rice cnl- 
tivation. Nearer the sea they are 
more unequal in their surface and 
rise into low downs, admirably adapt: 
ed for the coco-nut tree. This divi- 
sion of the province is wonderfull 
intersected by inlets of the sea, whicl 
often ran for great lengths parallel to 
the coast, receiving the various moun- 
tain streams, and communicating with 
the ocean by narrow and shallow 
openings. In other parts, where there 
are none of these salt inlets, the low 
lands within the downs on the sea- 
coast are in the rainy season to- 
tally overflowed; for the fresh water 
has then no vent, and must conse- 
quently stagnate until it gradually 
evaporates. As it dries up it leaves 
the sands fit for some particular kinds 
of rice; and it is probably owing 
to this cultivation that the stagnant 
waters do not injure the salubrity of 
the air; for Malabar, generally, may 
be esteemed # healthy country. The 
rivers and mountain streams are here 
very numerous, but on account of 
the vicinity of the Western Ghauts 
to the sea, their courses are very 
short. Few of the rivers have an: 
peculiar appellation, each bei 
named after the most remark 
poss new to which it flows. In the 
lu district, gold dust is collected 
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in the river that passes Nilambar, 
und isa branch of the stream that 
falls into the sea at Parupenada, 

‘There is a great deal of valuable 
teak timber about Manarghaut, but 
being remote from a navigable river, 
the expense of men and clephants 
for transporting it, even a short dis- 
tance, would be too great to adgit 
of profit, Besides this, the forests 
are clainied by the Nairs, who pre~ 
tend to proprietary right in the soil 
and trees, ‘which, whether well found- 
ed or not, they have actually exer- 
cised, by selling and mortgaging the 
trees to Moplay merchants, The 
sandalwood is not produced in 
Malabar; but as the greater part 
grows immediately above the West- 
ern Ghauts, all that is produced to- 
wards the sources of the Cavery 
ought to come through Malabar as 
the nearest sea-coast, This sandal- 
wood is of the best quality, but the 
few trees found within the limits of 
the province are totatly devoid of 
smell, The brab-palm is so abund- 
ant about Palighaut, that the jagary 
prepared from it commonly sells at 
2s. 74d. per cwt., and wit! Gerper 
care an excellent spirit might be ex- 
tracted. 

Many varieties of rice are culti- 
vated according to soil and scason, 
the whole chiefly watered by the pe- 
riodical rains. The inhabitants plough 
but superficially, burn the roots and 
grass turned up, and manure with 
ushes and leaves; in some parts with 
salt mud. The seed is sown from 
March to July, but mostly in April 
and Muy; the harvest is reaped from 
July to January. Some lands are said 
to return only three, some sixteen of 
the seed expended; on some lands two, 
on others three crops are produced 
annually. The first crop may be sown 
in April ; after a month it is weeded, 
and in four months the grain is ripe, 
having undergone altogether three 
weedings. The second crop is plough- 
ed from July to September, in a month 
is trasplanted, is weeded twice, and 
ripe in three months, For the third 
crop (which is probably too wany’ 
they plough and sow in December 
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January, weed every month, and for 
wantol water are obliged to have re- 
course to small reservoirs of water. 
The dry cultivation is of little im- 
portance, The soil on the hills is 
gravelly and stony; that along the 
coast a sandy, light, poor soil; about 
the ghauts rather more mixed with 
rich vegetable mould. ‘The heavy 
rains of Malabar and Canara seem 
to tear away the soil and leave no- 
thing but loose stones and sand on 
the hills. Some valleys are very rich, 
because they become receptacles for 
the fine particles of mould which 
stop when they can be carried no 
further; but on the whole the soil of 
the province is poor. 

Some good coco-nut trees, well 
taken care of, will yield 500 nuts, 
while others, in a bad soil and neg- 
lected, will not produce a dozen. It 
has been calculated that in Malabar 
there are three millions of coco-nut 
trees; but it isan absurd attempt for 
asoyereign to count the nuts of a 
whole province. At present one+ 
third of the supposed gross produce 
is taken as u tree-tax ; but as the 
inhabitunts always conceal a great 
deal, probably not more than one- 
fifth’ “is realized by government, 
Black pepper has long been the chief 
article of European export from 
Malabar, principally to Europe direct, 
‘or to Bombay and China, for which 
Jast-mentioned market many articles 
the produce of Malabar are peculi- 
arly svited, The remainder is chiefly 
exported by native traders to the 
bay of Bengal, Surat, Cutch, Sinde, 
and to other countries in the north- 
west of India, and a considerable 
quantity goes to the Arabian mer- 
chants of Muscat, Mocha, Hodcida, 
and Aden. 

In Malabar this plant is chiefly 
propagated by cuttings, and requires 
much care while young, as during 
the hot season it must be ‘watered 
and its roots sheltered by leaves. 
It is supported by jack trees, which 
produce their own peculiar fruit, and. 
afford some nourishment to the 
Perper vine, which bears about the 
fourth-or fifth year, and yiclds from 
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three to seven pounds weight, ace 
cording to circumstances, Govern- 
ment takes a share of the supposed 
produce, which like tithes in Bngland, 
tends to diseonrage the culture; but 
on the other hand, no encourage- 
ment should be given to the growth 
of pepper, or indeed of any other 
produce of the earth, on which the 
tand-tax ought to remain fixed and 
invariable. By lightening the taxa- 
tion of the ground appropriated to 
any particular production, govern- 
ment, infact, offers a bounty for its 
culture, and may thus promote the 
increase of what is already redunitunt, 
and directly discournge the produc- 
tien of something else. The land 
ought to he equaliy taxed, whatever 
be its produce, and, if wanted, a di 
tinct revenue may be raised by a 
fiscal duty on the article; by which 
arrangement the proprictor would 
neither be stimulated to the culture 
of any particular article nor deterred 
by o high landerent. Pepper is an 

icle of which but a small propor- 
tion is for home consumption, and 
amust be exported ; 2 duty on expor- 
ratiun would consequently be less 
oppressive than a direct tax on pre 
auetion so heavy aa one-half or one 
third or even one-fourth ; and with 
reasonable attention smuggling might 
be prevented. For half the year 
a contraband trade is not practicable 
by sea or land, because the ports and 
passes are equally shut by the preva- 
lence of the monsoon. Neither ships. 
nor bullocks can pass from May to 
September, and the vexation of cus 
tom-house officers would be much 
Jess than a direct assessment on 
each pepper vine; in both cases 
the frauds and embezzlements would 
be about equal.- 

Tn Malabar and Canara, except on 
the sca-coast, the inhabitants seldom 
reside together in any considerable 
nuunbers ; villages therefore, or rather 
an assemblage of houses into town- 
ships, are rarely to be seen, a village 
here being rather an extent of coun- 
try than an aggregation of dwellings. 
Persons employed by government 
and merchants inhabit the principal 
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, but in the interior the agri- 
cultural population is scattered in 
little groups over the face of the 
country, each landlord residing apart 
on his own private estate. It is 
different in the Carnatic, where the 
whole population is congregated into 
vill communities, cach of which 
has compared to a township or 
corporation, In A.D. 1817 the de- 
snms (divisions or villages) in the 
Malabar district, all single and inde- 
pendent of each other, were 2,212. 
Anaad is a sub-division, and they 
wore all formerly assessed, not with 
a certain number of pagodas, but 
with a certain number of Niirs, The 
gardens are usually enclosed with a 
h bank and deep gulley, like a 
rampart and ditch; the houses are 
built within the enclosure, under the 
shade of the jack, betet-nut, aud 
coco-nut trees. The high grounds 
are scarped into terraces, one above 
the other, for the cultivation of dry 
grains, and the vallies are fnid out in 
rice fields, 

The villages or groups of houses 
in Malabar are the neatest in India, 
and inuch embeltished by the beauty 

ant dress of the Brahiiny 
The houses are ed 
i ight lines, so as genc- 
rally to ocenpy two sides of a square 
arca, that is a little raised, kept 
clean, and free from grass, ‘The 
und is of an excellent quality, neatly 
smoothed, and either whitewashed 
or painted; but tie houses being 
thatched with palm-leaves, arc cx~ 
tremely combustible. Both bazars 
and villages have been introduced by 
foreigners; the Nambouries, Nairs, 
and all the aboriginal natives of 
Malabar living in detached houses 
surrounded by gardens, and named 
desas or desams. The higher ranks 
wear little clothing, but are remark. 
ably cleanly in their persons; cuta- 
neous distempers being never ob- 
setved, except among the slaves 
and the very lowest castes. The 
native breeds of cattle aud buffa- 
loes are extremely diminutive, and 
but little used for the transpor- 
tation of goods, which are mostly 
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carricd by porters. No horses, 
ayses, swine, or goats are bred in 
Malakar, or at least the nomber is 
quite inconsilerable, all those re- 
quired by the inhabitants being im- 
ported from the eastward. The 
original inhabitants had no poultry 5 
but since Europeans have settled 
among them the comnin fowt may 
be hadin abundance. Geese, ducks, 
and turkies ave confincd to the sca- 
const, where they are reared by the 
Portuguese. 

Almost the whole lind of Malabar, 
cultivated and unenltivated, is _pri- 
vate property, held by tenure right, 
which conveys fall and absolute in- 
terest in the soil, The origin of 
landed property here is ancient and 
obscure, und admits of much specu 
lation. The history which appears 
most satisfactory to the natives, 
asserts that both Mulabar and Ca- 
nara were created, or rather raised 
from the bottom of the sca, for the 
use of the Brahmins; but without 
going quite so far back, it may be 
observed that the present landlords 
and their ancestors appear to have 
had possession for a space of tine 
beyond tradition, and that the va- 
Jidity of their claims has never been 
doubted, There are rules estublished, 
of great antiquity, for the transfer, 
lease, and mortgage of estates, which 
could never have been the casc if the 
property in the suit had been vested 
solely in the sovercign, The adjacent 
countries of Travancore, Cochin, 
Bednore, and Canara, have the same 
institutions, and nearly the same 
rules regarding private property, 
which never seem to have been 
called in question, or disputed by 
any public authority, except Tippoo. 
It appears next to certain, also, that 
originally all the lands in Malabar 
belonged to a hierarchy, and were 
attached to certain pagodas; but at 
# very early period were alienated to 
the present proprietors (Jelmkars), 
and many usurped since the period 
of Hyder's invasion, The Moplays 
under the shortlived Mysore Maho- 
medan dynasty, and the rajas, have 
probably” possessed themselves of 
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lands to which they had no rights 
but their individual usnrpations do 
not affect the general rights of the 
Proprietors, who consider them fully 
as solid and sacred as the tenures of 
landed gentlemen in England. If a 
proprietor di¢ intestate and without 
heirs the estate eschents to the so- 
vercign ; but as the landholders claim 
and practice the right of adoption, 
and the power of devising their es- 
tates in whatever manner they choose, 
more especially to pagodas, the Innds 
seldom revert to the government for 
the want of heirs, ‘The exclusive 
right of the ryot to the hereditary 
possession and usufruct of the soil 
ia known by the name of jenn or 
birthright, ‘and may possibly at one 
time have existed inore generally in 
Ilindostan ; but in other provinces of 
India, armies of horse could carry 
into immediate execution the many 
dates of a despot, who never admitted 
of proprietary rights, because his 
wants incited, and his power enabled 
him to draw the whole of the 
landlord’s rent. 

The succession to landed property 

muided by the same rutes that re~ 
gulate the succession to other sorta 
of property. Among the castes 
where the sister’s son performa the . 
faneral obsequies, he succeeds a8 
heir; in those where the castes 
follow the common Hindoo law, the 
sons perform the necessary solemni- 
ties, and succeed to the estate, ex- 
cept where some stight differences 
prevail respecting the clder brother's 
portion, In one caste the estate 
divided amoug the sons, as in other 
parts of India; in another among 
the sisters, or rather among the sise 
ters’ sons. The succession of the 
sisters’ sons fias no particular effect 
upon, nor does it arise exclusively 
from the institution of private pro- 
perty in the soil, but originates from 
the ancient privileges of the Brahe 
mins to visit the females; for when 
this sacred body had established 
their hierarchy, the probably wanted 
soldiers and mist esses, and there- 
fore establised the Nair caste, the 
males acting in the first capacity, and 
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the females in the second. The 
j head peons or foot soldiers profi 
bly became rajas, and gradually ac- 
quired possession of the land and 
the fathers of the children being un- 
certain, the succession followed the 
mother, about whom there could be 
no doubt. Such appears to have 
Deen the origin of this most prepos- 
terous custom, which when esta 
blished among’ the polished Nairs, 
- became fashionable, snd was adopted 
hy other castes, and even by the 
fanatic Moplays, who are foltowers 
of the Arabian prophet. 

The region nanied Malabar beiog 
intersected by many rivers, and 
bounded by the sea and high moun- 
tains, presented so many obstacles 
to invaders, that it escaped subjnga- 
tion by the Mahoniedans, untii it 
was attacked by Hyder in 1766; the 
original Hindoo manners and cus- 
toms haye consequently been pre- 
actved in greater purity than in 
most other parts of India, The 
other inhabitants of the province are 
Moplays (or Mahomedans), Cbris- 
tians, and Jews; but their number 
collectively is inferior to that of the 
Tlindoos, some of whose most re- 
markable usages and institutions 
shall be here described, reserving the 
more local details for the geogra- 
phical subdivisions respectively, The 
rank of custe on the Malabar coast 
is as follows: 

Ist. Namburies or Brahinins. 
2. The Nairs of various deno- 
minations, 
Md he Tiars or Tears, cultiva- 
tors of the laud and freemen. 
4th. The Malears, who are mu- 
siciaus and conjurors, but also free 
mv 





wen. 














en, 
5th. The Poliars, who arc slaves 
or bondinen, and attached to the soil. 

The system of distances to be ob- 
served by these castes is specified 
below: 

ist, A Nuir may approach, but 
must not touch a Brahmin, A Tiar 
must remain thirty-six yards off. A 
Poline ninety-six steps off: 

2d. A Tiar must remain twelve 
steps distant from a Nair.—A Malcar 
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three or four steps further. A Po- 
liar ninety-six steps off. 

3d. A Malear may approach, but 
must not touch a Tiar, 

4th. A Poliar wust not come 
near even to a Malear, or to any 
other pure caste. If he wishes to 
speak to a Brahinin, Nair, Tiar, or 
Maiear, be must stand at the above 
prescribed distances and cry aloud to 
them. 

‘The great superiority of the Nam- 
buries and Nairs over the other castes, 
and the Jong existence of military te- 
nures, has probably established’ thi 
extraordinary degree of subordin 
tion. In some parts of the province 
churmun is a term applied to slaves 

n general, whatever their gradation 
be, but in’some other parts it is con- 
fived exclusively to the Poliars, Even 
among these wretched creatures the 
pride of caste has full influence, and 
if a Poliar be touched by another 
stave of the Pariar tribe he is defiled, 
and must wash his head and pray. 
The Pariar, in the plural, belong to 
a tribe below all caste, all of whom 
are slaves, and acknowledge the sue 
periority even of the Niudis, but pre- 
tend to be higher than two other 
races. The Pariar tribe cat carrion, 
and even beef, so that they are look- 
ed upon as equally impure with the 
Christians and Mahomedans. Tho 
Niadis are an outcast tribe, not nu- 
merous, but so very impure, that 
even a slave of any dignity will not 
touch them, They have some mi- 
serable huts built under trees, but 
generally wander about in companies 
of ten oF twelve, kecping a little dis- 
tance from the roads, and when they 
see any passenger sct up a howl like 
dogs that are hungry. Those who 
are moved to compassion lay down 
what they are inclined to bestow 
and retire; the Niadis afterwards 
approach and pick up what has been 
left. The Brahmins here ars 
fewer in number and less ci 
than in the other provinces of South- 
ern Hindostan. They subsist by 
agriculture, priestcraft, and other de- 
vices; hut are not employed as reve- 
nue servants, this being probably the 
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only province of the south where the 
Brahmins do not keep the revenue 
accounts. 

The next most remarkable caste 
are the Nairs, who althongh Sudras 
are at once the chief landed propric- 
tors and principal military tribe of 
Malabar. The highest in rank are 
the Kirut or Kirum Nuirs, who on all 
public occasions act as cooks, which 
among Hindoos is a sure mark of 
transcendant rank, for every one may 
eat food prepared hy a person of 
higher rank than himself. The se- 
cond rank of Nairs are more purticu- 
larly named Sudras, but the whole 
acknowledge themselves, and are 
lowed to be, of pure Sudra origi 
There are altogether eleven grades 
of Nairs, who form the militia of Ma- 
labar, directed by the Brahinins and 
commanded by the rajas. Before the 
country was disturbed by foreign i 
vasion their submission to their su- 
periors was greut; but they exacted 
deference with an arrogance rarely 
practised but by Hindoos in their 
stute of dependence. A Nair was 
expected instantly to cut down a 
Tiar (cultivator) or Mucun (fisher- 
than) who presumed to defile him by 
touching his person; and a similar 
fate awaited a Poliar or Pariar who 
did not turn out of his road as a Nair 
passed. The peculiar deity of the 
Nair caste is Vishnu, but they wear 
‘on their foreheads the mark of Siva, 
The'proper road to heaven they des- 
cribe ns follows :;—“ The votary must 
go to Beuares, and afterwards per- 
form the ceremony for deceased an- 
cestors at Gaya, He must then take 
up water from the Ganges, and hav- 
ing journeyed over an immense space 
of country, pour it on the image of 
Siva at Rameswara, in the straits of 
Ceylon. After thia he must visit the 
Principal places of pilgrimage, such 
as Juggernauth in Orissa, and Tri- 
petty in the Carnatic. He must al- 
ways speak the truth (a severe pe- 
Nance to a native), give much charity 
to poor and learned Brahmins, 
and lastly, he must fast, pray fro- 
quently, and be very chaste in 
conduct.” 
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‘The Nnits marry before they arc 
ten years of age, but the huaband 
never cobabits with his wife. He 
allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, 
and food, but she remains in her mo- 
ther’s house, or after her parent's 
death, with her brothers, and coba- 
bits with any person she chooses of 
an equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange 
arrangement no Nair knows his own 
father, and every man considers his, 
sister’s children as his heirs. Hig 
mother manages the family, and after 
her death the eldest sister assumes 
the direction. A Nair’s moveable 
property on his death is equally di- 
vided among the sons and daughters 
of all his sisters. AN Nairs pretend 
to he soldiers, but they do not all fol- 
low the martial profession, many 
practising the arts of husbandry, ne» 
counts, weaving, carpenter’s work, 
pottery, and oil-making. Most of 
the Nairs and Malabar Hindoos are 
as remarkable for 2 thoughtless pro- 
fusion, as in other parts they are no- 
tovious for a sordid economy, The 
Nairs generally are excessively ad- 
dicted to intoxicating liquors, and 
are perwnitted to cat venison, goats, 
fowls, and fish, 

From the time of Cherunran Per- 
mal until that of Hyder, Malabar was 
governed by the descendants of thir- 
teen Nair chiefs sisters; among 
whom and among the different 
branches of the same families there 
subsisted a constant confusion and 
change of property, which was great! 
increased by several inferior chiete 
assuming sovereign power ; the coun- 
try thus became subdivided in a mane 
ner of which there is no other ex- 
ample, and it was a common saying 
in Malabar, that a man could ‘not 
take a step without passing from one 
prince’s dominions into those of ano- 
ther. Hyder, taking advantage of 
these divisions, subdued the northern 
division, now called the province of 
Malabar, while the Rajas of Cochin 
and Travancore subdued all the chiefs 
of the central and southern divisions. 
To a European the succession among 
the Malabar chiefs appears very ex- 
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tnordinary, aud as an instance, that 
of the Shekurry family may be des- 
evibed. The mates of this family are 
called Achuns and never snarry; the 
ladies ure called Naitears and live in 
the houses of their brothers, whose 
houschold affairs they manage, ‘They 
have no husbands, but may grant 
theic favours to any person of the mi- 
litary easte who is not an Achun. 
Alf the male children of these prin- 
cesses become Achuns, ull the fe- 
male Naitears, and all are of equal 
rank according to seniority; but they 
avedivided into twohouses, descended 
from two sisters of the first Shekurry 
raja. The eldest male of the family 

led Shekurry, or first raja; the 
ond is called Elliah Raja, or beir 
apparent ; the third Cavashiry Raja; 
the fourth Talan Tambouran Raja; 
and the fifth Tari Patamara Raja. 
On the death of the Shekurry; the 
Miliah succeeds to the highest dignity ; 
cach inferior raja advances a step as 
the oldest Achun becomes Tari Pu- 
tamara, In 1801 there were between 
one and two hundred Achuns, each 
of whom received a certain propor- 
tion of the fifth part of the revenue 
granted by the British government. 
for their support. 

The Cunian or Cunishun, are o 
caste of Malabar, whose profession is 
astrology, besides which they make 
umbrellas and cultivate the earth, 
In many parts of India un astrologer 
or wise mun is called Canishun, yet 
they are of 0 low u caste, that if a 
Cunian come within twenty-four fect 
of a Brahmin he must forthwith pu- 
rify hiowelf by prayer and ablution, 
They are suid to possess powerfal 
mantras (charms) from fragments of 
the fourth Veda, which is usually 
alleged to he lost. . The towns along 
the ast are chiefly inhabited by 
Moplays, who were originally import- 
ed from Arabia, and have probably 
traded to the Red Sea since the time 
of Alexander the Great. When the 
Portuguese discovered India, the do- 
minions of the Zamorin, although 
ruled by a superstitions Hindoo 
prince, swarmed with Mahomedans, 
and this class of the population is 
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now considered greatly to excecil in 
number all other descriptions of peo- 
ple in the British district of South 
Malabar. This extraordinary pro- 
gress of the Arabian religion does 
not uppear (with the exception of 
Hyder and Tippoo) to have been 
‘ither assisted by the countenance of 
the government or obstructed by the 
jealousy of the Hindoos, and its ra- 
pid progress under a series of Hindoo 
princes demonstrates the toleration, 
or rather indifference, manifested by 
the Hindoos to the peacable diffii- 
sion of religious opinions and prac- 
tices at variance with their own. Al- 
though thus early imbued with the 
Mahomedan faith, and fanatics, yet 
they have retained or adopted many 
original Malabar customs hostile to 
the sof their prophet, In 
former times, and under relaxed go- 
veroments, they were cunning traders, 
desperate robbers, served as irregular 
infantry, and turned their hand to 
any thing. The Tiars and Mucuas 
are very industrious classes, the first 
on shore as cultivators, the lutter 
afloat us boat and fishermen; there 
are uo weavers or manufacturers dee 
serving of notice, 

There are six sorts of Chemurs of 
slaves, like the Pariurs of Madras, 
and no other tribe is bought or sold 
in Malabar. They are said to have 
been caught und domesticated by 
Purasu Rama for the use of the Brah- 
mins, and are probably the descen- 
dunts of the aborigines, conquered 
by the Chola kings and driven into 
the jungles, but at last compelled to 
prefer slavery and rice to freedom 
and starvation. They ure generally, 
but not always, sold with the land, 
two slaves being reckoned equal to 
four buffaloes; they are also let out 
and pledged. | Their pay is an allow. 
ance of rice and cloth. They some- 
times run away, but never shake off 
their servile condition, and if re- 
claimed, the children they may have 
had during their wandering are dix 
vided between the old master from 
whom they fled and the new one to 
whom they resorted. It is probable 
that by degrees, under the British 
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domination, this class will be con- 
verted to free tabourers. 

In the country about Pafighaut by 
far the greater part uf the labour is 
performed by slaves, who are the 
absolute property of their devarus 
or lords. They are not attached to 
the soil, but may be sold and trans- 
ferred in any manner a master thinks 
fit, except that a husband and 
cannot be sold separately, but chi 
dren may be taken from their parents, 
‘These slaves are of various castes, 
They erect for themselves temporary 
huts, which ore little better than 
Jarge baskets. A young man and 
his wife will sell for from £6. 4s. to 
£7, 8s.; two or three children will 
add £2. 10, to the value of the 
family. These slaves are very se- 
verely treated, and their diminutive 
stature and squalid appearance evi- 
alcntly shew a want of adequate 
nourishment. There can be no com- 
parison of their condition with that 
of the staves in the West Indies, 
except that in Malabar there are a 
sufficient number ef females, who 
are allowed to marry any person of 
the same caste with ‘theinselves, 
The personal labour of the wife is 
always exacted by the husband’s 
anaster, the master of the girl having 
no authority ovcr her so long as she 
lives with auother man’s slave; a 

ractice that ought to be adopted 
in the West-ladies. 

Ata very-early period the Chris- 
tian religion made @ considerable 
progress on the Malabar coast, 
which contains, in proportion, more 
persons professing that faith than 
any other country of India, In the 
creeds and doctrines of the genuine 
Malabar Christians, considerable evi- 
dence exists of this being a pri- 
mitive church. The supremacy of 
the Pope is denied; the doctrine of 
transubstantiation has never been 
inaintained by them; and they have 
always regarded, and still regard, the 
worshin of iinagesas idolatrons, and 
the existence of purgatory fabulous. 
In addition to these circumstances 
they never acknowledged extreme 
unction, marriage, or confirmation, to 
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be sacraments. The Portuguese 
forced the Syrian Christians to 0 
union with the Roman Catholic 
charch: but after a union of about, 
sixty years about ten thousand of 
them “resumed their independence, 
and have continued separate from 
the Roman Catholics, forming the 
sect now denominated Syrians, 
The greater proportion, however, of 
the Syriun churches still adhere to 
the Roman Catholic religion, and 
with converts from other tribes 
compose a population of ncatly 
150,000 persons, divided under three 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, viz. the 
Archbishop of Cranganore, the Bishop 
of Cochin and Quilon, and the bishop 
of Verapoly. ‘The two first are suffra- 
gans of the Archbishop of Goa, who 
appoints the prelates and inferior 
clergy ; the other ix composed of Car- 
melite fiiars, and reecives its bishop 
and friars from the Propaganda So- 
ciety at Rome. The Hindoos of the 
Malubar coast reckon by the era of 
Parasu Rama, and separate it into 
cycles of 1,000 years; the year A.D, 
1800 being reckoned to correspond 
with the 976th of the cycle. The 
characters sed in Malabar are nearly 
the same with those used among 
the Tamils of the Carnatic for 
writing poctry, and the poetic 
language of both races is nearly 
the same. 

Malabar was probably conquered 
at a very carly period by some king 
from above the ghauts, who esta- 
blished the priests and pagodas, and 
governed the province by «theocracy 
of Brahmins, which for their own 
convenience established the Nairs, 
in the same mayner as the Velmal 
Dhorahs were introduced into the 
Northern Circars. In process of 
time the Nuirs became rajas, and 
continued to govern Malabar like 
independent princes, but still as de- 
Putics of the gods who occupied the 
P jas, until Hyder’s invasion in 
1760, prior to which event there ia 
no proof that any land-tax was levied 
in Malabor. The landed proprietors 
were certainly previously linble to 
render military service, and probably 
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to contribute a per-centage in case 
of invasion. The priests and pago- 
das had lands of their own, and be- 
sides lands the rajas had sources of 
revenue from fines, royaltics, imposts, 
personal taxes, and plunder. ‘There 
was no standing atny exeept the 
militia, nor uny expensive establish- 
auents to support, so that there docs 
not secm to have been any neces- 
sity for a lund-tax. In Htudostun 
it is unly great states that want, 
or have the power to collect a 
tand-tax, 

Hyder sent an army into Malabar 
in 1760, and came in person in 1761. 
He then subdued the country, ant 
according to his custom drove out 
the rajas, except such as conciliated 
his favour by immediate submission, 
In 1782 Oushed Beg Khan, who was 
appointed his deputy, made conside- 
rable progress ia ‘subjugating, and 
settling the country, and mutters 
went on with tolerable smoothness 
until 1788, when Tippoo deseended 
the ghauts, and proposed to the 
Hindoos the adoption of what he 
was pleased to designate the true 
faith, and to convince them he was 
serious he levied contributions on 
the infidel seculars, and forcibly cir- 
cumeised the Brahmins, Nairs, und 
such other dignified classes as he 
thought deserving of the Mahomedan 
paradise. This produced a stout 
rebellion: but he returned next yeur 
with so overwhebning a force, and 
exercised his power so rigorously, 
that inspite of the local superstition 
he confirmed his sway, drove out 
the rajas, and cireumcised all be 
vould get hold of. 

On the breaking out of the war 
between Tippoo and the British in 
1790, the raja and Nairs were | 
ing a predatory life in the jungles, 
or were refugees in Cochin and ‘T'ru~ 
vancore. They were encouraged to 
join the British army, but the war 
was terminated without their assis~ 
tance. The Bombay goverument 
immediately reinstated them in their 
possessions, and made a settlement 
with them for the revenues; but 
they failed to fulfil their engagements 
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in their successive settlements, and 
their mode of ruling was found to be 
such as could not be tolerated or 
protected, conaistent with hamunity. 
A scene of confusion and accumula. 
tion of balances ensued, which lusted 
for many years. Commissioners, 
superintendents, and collectors fol. 
lowed each other in rapid succession, 
but tranquillity came not. The re- 
venue was inadequate, yet could not 
be collected ; the government lenient. 
yet insurrections were incessant; 
while the Muplay rebellion to 

southward, and that of Cotiote t. 
the northward, distracted the coum 
try, and precluded financial arrange- 
ments. This deplorable state of 
affairs was in a great degrce attribu- 
table to the restoration of the ex- 
pelted rajas, and the subsequent ine 
fluence of the British government 
only commenced when they were 
completely shut out from all inter~ 
ference. They were in consequenee 
deprived of all uuthority, und allowed 
one-fifth of their country’s revenue, 
to support their dignity, which is 
more than any state in Europe 
can spare for that purpose. They 
were nevertheless dissatisfied, became 
refractory, und. at last hoisted the 
standard of rebellion, thereby cve~ 
ating u confusion that could only 
be subdued by a military force. 

In this condition of affairs, the 
Bengal presidency ordered the trans+ 
fer of the province to that of Madras, 
and it was camunitted to the charge 
of a military officer having three sub 
ordinate collectors, Since the above 
period » great improvement in the 
interval afhhirs of the province has 
taken place, which may be in a great 
degree ascrihed to the judicious local 
arrangements of Mr, Warden, the 
collector, who was appointed to that 
important office in 1803, and dis- 
charged its dutics for eight years. 
The revenues have since been realized 
without difficulty, and a considerable 

rtion through the inedium of 
indirect tuxation ; the land-tax bein, 
light in comparison to that exacted 
in most of the -other provinces of 
India. In 1816-17 the total public 
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revenue collected in the Malabar dis- 
trict umounted to 6,77,045 pagodas; 
and in 182%, according to the returns 
made by the collectors, the total 
population to $07,575 _ persons, 
The whole foreiga trade of this ex~ 
tensive province, both import and 
export, is with a few exceptions con- 
fined to Bombay, the Persian Gulf, 
and Gnjerat, The imports consist 
of alum, assefeetida, cotton, piece- 
goods, shawis, broadcloth, nankin, 
rice, and sugar, from Bengal and Bom- 
bay, and coir. and coco-nuts from 
Travancore, The exports are more 
mumerous and miscellancous, consist~ 
ing chiefly of coir, coco-nuts, timber, 
Tice, ghee, dry ginger, piece-goods, 
cardanioms, pepper, sandal-wood, si- 
pan-wood, tumeric, arrow-root, betc!- 
hut, iron, &e, &e—( Thackeray, PF. 
Buchanan, Parliamentary Reports, T, 
Munro, Wilks, Dow, Duncan, Lamb- 
ton, §¢.) 


Marasar Port.—A remarkable 
promontory on the island of Bom- 
bay, where there ix a cleft rock of 
considerable sanetity, to which nu- 
merous Hindoo pilgrims resort for 
the purposes of regeneration, which 
is effeeted by passing through the 
uperture, ‘This hole is of eonsidera- 
ble elevatign, situated among rocks 
of difficult access, and in the stormy 
season incessantly lashed by the surge 
of the ocean. Near to it are the 
ruins of a temple, which is reported 
to have been blown up by the idol- 
hating (yet worshipping) Portuguese. 
In the neighbourhood is a beauti 
Brahmin village, built round a fine 
tank of considerable extent, with 
broad flights of steps down to the 
water. Here Brahmins are found 
leading the tives most agrecable to 
them, the ceremonies of religion 
forming the business of their lives, 
and a literary and contemplative in- 
dolence their negative pleasure. Some 
of them are said to have lived to an 
aitvanced age on this spot without 
having once visited the contiguous 
sity of Bombay. In the vicinity there 
is a temple of Lakshmi, the goddess 
of plenty, much resorted to by pil- 
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grims and pious persons, who have 
besides the additional benefit of op- 
tional regeneration offered in the 
passage through the venerated type 
above alluded to.--(Afoor, $c.) 
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A long peninsula vituated at the 
southern extremity of India beyond 
the Ganges, and extending from the 
second to the eleventh degree of 
north latitude, The isthmus of Kraw, 
‘bout ninety-seveu miles in breadth, 

the north with the Bri+ 
vince of Tenasserim ; on alb 
it is washed by the Indian 
ocean. Fn length it may be estimat~ 
ed at 775 mites, by 125, the average 
breadth. 

This peninsula, when exanined 
more particularly, may be described 
as stretching from Point Romania, 
the southern extremity, lat, 1°22/N., 
to opposite the northernmost point 
of Junk Ceylon, iat. 8°27’N., this 
island forming the northernmost ex- 
trewmity of the east side of the straits. 
of Malacca, where the peninsula 
unites with the isthmes of Kraw, 
The Siumese possessions, prior to 
the capture of Queda in 182], reach- 
ed to the river Trang, lat. 7° 20/ N, 
At the above date the most impor- 
tant subdivisions and Malay pri 
cipatities were the following, viz. 
Queda, Perak, Salengore, Malacca, 
Rumbo, Johore, including Pabang 
and Pakanja, Tringano, Callantan, 
and Patany, mostly named from the 
different small rivers on which these 
capitals stand. 

‘The Siamese then possessed to 
Jat. 7°N.; the Malays the whole of 
the sea-coast on both sides to the 
southern extremity, with the excep- 
tion of Salengore, a Buggess colo- 
ny. The inland parts to the north 
are inhabited by the Patany peo- 
ple, who seem a mixture of Sine 
mese and Malays, who occupy inde- 
pendent dusons or villages. Among 
the forests are a race of Caffres, not 
exceeding four feet eight inches in 
stature. The Menancabowers of the 
peninsula are named from an inland 
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people of Sumatra (Pulo Percha), 
between whom and the Malays of 
Johore a distinction is made, but 
none iy perceptible. A range of ex- 
tremely bleak mountains runs through 
thie territory from one extremity to 
the other, appearing to be a continu- 
ation of the chain which commences 
ut the Brahmaputra river in Assam, 
und reaching without essential inter- 
ruption to the southern extremity of 
Malacca, From these innumerable 
small streams of short course descend 
on both sides, fertilizing the soil, and 
furnishing sites for the towns an 

villages. ‘These are so astonishingly 
numerous that between 2° 20’ and 8° 
30'N, there are eighty-four rivers, 
mostly, however, choked up with 
sand-banks and umd bars. Besides 
the continent many small islands be- 
Jong to this peninsula, more espe- 
cially at the southernmost point, 
where they are so thickly clustered 
together that they seem a prolonga- 
tion of the main land, being only 
separated by narrow straits, The 
west coast is also abundantly studded 
with villages, and among the rest 
Palo Penung or Prince of Wales’ 
island; but on the castern side, in 
the gulf of Simp, the sea is ntore 
open and less interrupted, 

‘The peninsula of Malacca is by 
the natives named ‘the lund of the 
Malays? (Tanah Malayu), and from 
ity appearing to be wholly inhabited 
by that people, has generally been con- 
sidered as their original country; but 
this is not the case, Menancabow, an 
inland country of Sumatra, having 
evidently been the source from whence 
the Malay tribes migrated, about 
A.D. 1160, and settled near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula, 

Like most other Matay countries, 
the sea-coast is well covered with 
wood, and exhibits a great extent of 
verdure; but, as far as is yet known, 
the teuk-tree is thought to be a 
stranger. As in many other parts 
of India, the jungles, from their ex- 
treme density and luzuriance, are 
unfavourable to the multiplication of 
animals, gamne is in consequence diff 
cult to be procured. The soil is net 
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remarkable for its fertility, but the 
seas and rivers afford an abundant 
supply of fish. Buffaloes are the 

incipal cattle, and elephants of a 
Fights esteemed breed are found ad- 
jacent to the Siamese territories; but 
the horse is not yet naturalized in 
any part of the Malay peninsula. 
Besides tin it exports bees’-wax, 
birds’-nests, cutch, dammer, fish- 
maws, rice, rattans, shark fins, betel- 
nut, canes, dragon's blood, ivory, 
golddust, sago, aguillz-wood, sapan- 
woo, and hides of various sorts. 
‘The grand import is opium. 

Among the aboriginal natives are 
the Oriental negroes, who inhabit the 
interior. Though of a more diminu- 
tive stature, they have the woolly 
hair, the jetty black skin, the thick 
lip, and fiat nose, that characterize 
the African. By the Malays they are 
named Sumang, nnd they are «tistin- 
fished into the Samsngs the lower 
lands, who from their vicinity to the 
Malays have borrowed some slender 
portion of civilization, and the Su- 
mangs of the mountains, who ure 
represented as being in the lowest 
stage of savage existence, The first 
have fixed habitations, plant small 
guantities of rice, and barter with 
the Malays for fuod or cloths, the 
resins, bees’-wax, and honey of their 
forests. The last present the genuine 
picture of the hunter's life, and are 
divided into petty communities, per- 
petually at variance. The least im- 
proved of these tribes inhabited the 
mountain Javai, in Queda, bordering 
on the dominions of Sinm, altogether 
not exceding 400 in number, subdi- 
vided into petty communities of thirty 
or forty families each, They go ene 
tirely naked, although the weuther, 
from the great height of the moun- 
tain, is inclement, and are said to, 
have no fixed habitations, wandering 
through the thick forest in search of 
roots and the smaller sorts of game, 
which last they destroy with poisoned 
arrows. These acknowledge no chief, 
and with respect to some descriptions 
of goods, appear to have a commu- 
nity of property. Their language 
differs much from that of the Malays, 
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who describe it as a mere jargon 
which oply bes compared to the 
chattering of large birds. Another 
race of the same people have their 
station further south, in a less ele- 
yated tract within the territories of 
Perak, These are more numerous 
and civilized, as they acknowledge a 
chief, and are able to destroy the 
large sorts of game, and cven ele- 
phants, 

The Malays are named Khek by 
the Siamese, and Masu by the Bur- 
mese, Their language, which con- 
tains a great number of Sansceit, 
many Arabic, and even some Portue 
guese words, fas from its sweetness 
Deen called the Italian, and from its 
general diffusion the Hindostany, or 
lingua Franca of the East, itis deriv- 
ed from the kingdom of Menancabow, 
in the central regions of Sumatra, 
from whence it spreads over the Ma- 
layan peninsula and the adjacent 
islands. It now exists as a sort of 
conventional dialcet, peculiarly fitted 
for acyuirement from the simplicity 
of structure, and recurrence of vo- 
calic sounds, It is without complex 
ity or artificial urrangement, juxta- 
position being every thing. There is 
no inflesion of any part of speech to 
express relative numher, gencler, time, 
or mood, and a word is often used, 
with alteration, as a noun, adjective, 
verb, or adverb, The tenses of a 
verb are sometimes expressed by 
auxiliaries, sometimes by adverbs, 
but not unfrequently both are omi- 
ted, and the reader is left to gather 
the meaning from the context, the 
sentiments being rather hinted at 
than expressed. After repcated trials, 
100 Malay words were found to con- 
tain twenty-seven primitive Malayan, 
fifty Polynesian, sixteen Sanscrit, 
and seven Arabic. The best Malay 
is spoken and written in the state of 
Queda, within sight of Prince of 
‘Wales’ Island. It is written in the 
Arabic character, modified by in- 
creasing the number of diacritical 
points, in order to soften the harsh 
Arabic gutturals.. The Malay spoken 
at the island of Fidore, when visited 
in 1521 by Peggafitta, the compa- 
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nion of Magellan, accords exactly 
with the Malay of the present day ; 
which proves that no material altera- 
tion has taken place in the tongue 
during the lapse of three centuries, 
‘The great sources of all the Malay 
poetic legends are the Juvanese, 
the Keling (spoken on the west side 
of the buy of Bengal), and the Ara- 
bic languages. The Mulayan litera 
ture consists chiefly of transcripts 
and versions of the Koran, commen- 
taries on the Maboniedan law, and 
historic tales in verse and prose; 
principally the latter. Many of these 
are original compositions, and others 
are translations of the popular tates 
current in Arabia, Persia, India, and 
the neighbouring island of Java, 
There ure also many compositions of 
ahistorical nature. One of this de- 
scription, the Hickayat Malacca, re= 
lutes the founding of that city td a 
Javanese adventurer, the urrival of 
the Portuguese, und ‘the combats of 
the Malays with Albuquerque, and 
the other Lusitanian commanders. 
With respect to the religion pros 
fesseal by the Malayan princes prior 
to their conversion to the Muhoune 
dan litte is known, but it was pro- 
bably some modification of the Liu- 
dvo, mich corrupted and: blended 
with the antecedent superstitions of 
the country. They do not appear, 
before their conversion, ta have had 
any eras, with which the Hindoos 
aré usually amply provided; and they 
appear also to have Leen ignorant of 
the ordinary division of time into 
days, weeks, and years, a division 
well known to the Javanese, Even 
now, however, the niore enlightened 
of them are seldom able to tell their 
‘own age, or the year of their birth. 
The inodern Malays are of the Soont 
Mabomedan sect, but do not possess 
much of the bigotry so common 
among the western) Mahomedans. 
Men of rank have their religious pe- 
riods, during which they scrupulous- 
ly attend to their duties, und refrain 
from gratifications of the eppetite, 
together with gambling, and cock. 
fighting; but these intervals of cons 
tition are neither long nor frequent. 
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The genuine Malay goveraments 
ave of the rudest construction, and 
founded on principles nearly feudal. 
The head of the state is a raja, who 
usually assumes the title of sultan, 
introduced by the Arabians, and un- 
der him are a certain number of dat- 
toos, or nobles, who have a train of 
subordinate vassals, In general, 
however, the sultan is but littic 
obeyed by his chiefs, or the last by 
their people, further than accords 
with their fear or inclination. Vio- 
Jent acts of direct power are com- 
mitted both by the chiefs and their 
superior, but there is no regulated 
ayatem of obedience. The heir pre« 
junrptive is in all statca named the 
jn mooda, or young raja, and, 
with the institution of the dattoos, 
appears peculiar to the nation, The 
frow Malays are ah intelligent, active, 
industrious body of men, engaged, 
like the Chinese, in trade and fo- 
reign commerce. Many of their 
prows are very fine vessels, and. ta- 
viguted with considerable skill; bat 
the Malay sailor, although strong, 
and occasionally ‘active, in by no 
tneuns purseveringly so, and during 
extreme cold or bad weather, is 
found to skulk sooner than the more 
feeble but docile Bengalese lascar, 

The distinctive character of the 
Malay is certainly of a very extraor- 
dinary nature, and exhibits a stiking 
contrast to the mild und timid Ben- 
galese. In the pursuit of pluader 
the Malays are active, restless, and 
courageous, as in their conquests 
they ore ferocious and vindictive. 
'To their enemies they are remorse- 
less, to their friends capricious, and 
to strangers treacherous, The cou- 
rage of the Malay may Le considered 
of that furious avd desperate kind 
that acta on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, rather than that steady, del 
berate conduct that preserves its 
character under all circumstances, 
it is equally dangerous to offend 
or punish a Malay; in the one case 
he will stab privately, in the other 
during the puroxysm of his rage. 
By the same impetuous temper that 
renders him impatient of control, he 
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is driven to desperation by misfor- 
tunes, whether they arise from una- 

i circumstances or from his 
own misconduct. In cither case be 
sarely submits to his fate with cool- 
ness, but flies to his favourite opium, 
to prepare him for the commission 
of the desperate act he meditates. 
Animated to a phrenzy, he lets loose 
his long black hair, draws his deadly 
creese, and rushes into the streets, 
determined to do all the mischief he 
can during the short time he has to 
live. This is what is usually called 
running a-muck, (from his calling 
amok, anok, kill, kill,) and rarely 
happens in a British settlement, but 
formerly were of frequent occurrence 
among the Datch, who were exccra- 
ble for the fiend-like cruelty of their 
punishments, An unfortunate pro~ 
pensity to gambling is one of the 
chief causes thut drives the Mulay to 
this state of desperation. So pase 
sionately attached is he to every 

pecies of gaming, and more espe~ 
cially of cock-fighting, that his last 
morsel, the covering of his body, his 
wile and children, are often staked 
on the issue of a battle to be fought 
by hiis favourite cock, 

The predomiaance of the Euro- 
pean naval power in the Eastern 
seas has tended very much to re= 
press the piracies and depredations of 
the Malays, who are certainly no 
longer the bold und enterprizing race 
of buccancers they are represented 
to have been. The authority of law 
and justice, however, is still but im 
perfectly established ; trading vessels 
visiting their ports must still be 
armed, and, notwithstanding every 
precaution, are still sometimes cut 
‘off, and their crews murdered, under 
circumstances of singular treachery 
and atrocity. In fact, except being 
under stricter coercion, the Malay 
of the present day is not to be dise 
tinguished from one of several cen« 
turies back, as may be seen from the 
descriptions of our early voyagers. 
Tle is quite the same animal in mane 
ners and customs; but his numbers 
probably have not increased, their 
marriages not being prolific, and 
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their habits unfavourable to in- 
crease. 

It appears from cvidence as post 
tive as the nature of the subject will 
admit, that the present possessors of 
the coast of the Nistay peninsula were 
in the first instance adventurers from 
Sumatra, who in the twelfth century 
formed an establishment there; and 
that the indigenous inhabitants were 
gradually driven by them to the rucks 
and mountains, and are entirely a dif- 
ferent race of men, 

‘The original country inhabited by 
the Malayan race, according to the 
best authorities, was the kingdom of 
Palembang, in the island of Sumatra, 
on the bunks of the river Malayu, 
from whence they migrated about 
A.D. 1160 to the south-castern ex~ 
tremity of the opposite peninsula, 
where they first built che city of 
gupoor, and afterwards, about A.D. 
1252, founded that of Malacca, Up 
to A.D. 1276 the Malayan princes 
were pagans, Sultan Mahomed Shah, 
who at that era ascended the throne, 
was the first prince that adopted the 
Arabian religion, and by the propa- 
gation of that fiith acquired much 
celebrity «luring a long reign of fifty 
seven years. His influence appears 
to have extended over the neighbour- 
ing islands of Lingen and Bintang, 
together with Johore, Patany, Que- 
da, and Pera, on the coasts of the 
peninsula, and Campar and Aru in 
Sumatra, all of which acquired the 
appellation of Mulayn. 

During part of the fifteenth century 
a large proportion of Malacca ap- 
pears to have becn in subjection to 
the Siamese sovereigns. Sultan Mah- 
mood Shah was the twelfth Mala- 
yan king, and seventh of the city of 
Malacca. In A.D. 1509 he repelled 
the aggression of the king of Siam ; 
but in 1511 was conquered by the 
Portuguese under Alphonso ‘d’Al- 
buquerque, and compelled with the 
principal inhabitants to fly to the 
extremnity of the peninsufa, where he 
founded the city of Johore, which 
still subsist, Tn 182] the Siamese. 
claimed as far south as 7° north fati- 
tude, having conquered Queda; the 
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only independent rajas in the whole 
peninsula were those of Pera, Salen- 
gore, Tringano, Pahang, and Calan~ 
tin.—( Marsden, Crawfurd, Singapoor 
Chronicle, Edinburgh Review, Ley- 
den, Anderson, &c-) 


Matacca (Malaka).—A town in ° 
the Mulayan Straits, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula; 
lat, 2° 147 N., Jon, 102° 12 BE. It is 
named from a fruit-bearing tree the 
analaka (the myrobalanum), found in 
abundance on the bill that gives the 
natural strength to the position, 

‘The roads are safe here, but the 
trance of the river is rendered in- 
cate By a bar, aver which boats 
not pars before quarter flood 
without much diffics Under the 
Jee of the island nearest to the fort 
there is a harbour, where, ducing 
the south-west monsoon, vessels not 
drawing more than sisteen fect water 
may be secured, ‘The houses in the 
town ure tolerably well built, with 
broad and straight streets, but the 
part inhabited by the natives is com- 
posed of bainboos and inat-huts. Ou 
the south side of the river ure the re~ 
mains of a fort in a most ruinous con- 
dition, and on the summit of this 
mount stands an old Portuguese cha- 
pel, built in the sixteenth century, 
but now in a state of dilapidation, 
Although so near the equator the 
heat is not excessive, the atmosphere 
being refreshed by ua sucecssion of 
land and sea breezes, The rising 
grounds in the immediate vicinity 
are barren and rocky, and have been 
used by the Chinese as places of sc- 
palture. Most of the cultivators, 
distillers, sugar-inakers, and farm 
of the customs, are of this indust 
ous nation. The vallies produce rice 
and sugar, which with encourage- 
ment niay he much augmented. Con- 
siderable supplies of grain are im- 
ported to Matacca from Bengul, 
Java, and Sumatra, but fruit and 
vegetables are abundant, particular- 
ly yams and potatoes among the 
roote, and the delicions mangosteca 
among the fruits, Sheep and bute 
locks are scarce, but hogs, buffaloes, 
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poultry, and fish, are plentiful, and 
moderate in price. Until Malacca 
wos superseded in importance by 
Prince of Wales’ Island, it was a 
great mart both fur commerce and 
refreshment. 

The British territory attached to 
Malacca extends about forty miles 
along shore by thirty in extreme 
breadth inland, but it does not con- 
tain an area of above 800 square 
miles. On the north it is bounded 
by Salengore at Cape Rochado, on 
the south by Johore at the river 
Muar, and on the east by the Rum- 
bo country. The highest mountain 
within these limits, nained Lealdang, 
has an elevation of about 4,000 fect, 
and was named Mount Ophir by the 
Portuguese. The principal rivers are 
the Muar and the Lingtuah; but 
there ore also many petty streams. 
The surface cannot be praised for 
fertility, as it has never produced 
grain adequate to the supply of ite 
own inhabitants; but the tin mines 
are productive, as 4,000 peculs in 
one year have been procured from 
then. The trade ix principally with 
Singapoor, to which tin, pepper, sago 
(previously imported from Sumatra), 
hogs, poultry, bricks, and tiles ure ex= 

orted, According to a census taken 
in 1822, the whole territory of Matac- 
ca, including the town, contained 
only 22,000 persons, of whom the 
resident inhabitants are Malays, Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan cojonists from 
Telinga and Coromandel, some Chi- 
nese, and the descendants of the 
Portuguese and Dutch. When ac- 
quired by the British government in 
1825 the revenue amounted to only 
20,000 dollars, but it has since great~ 
Ty increased. 

Malacca has always been reckoned 
one of the healthiest stations in In- 
dia, although, like Singapoor, it com- 
Vines many local defects thnt ought 
to render it the reverse. The tem- 
perature, however, is at all times uni- 
form, the thermometer ranging from 
72° to 85° throughout the whole 
year. The mornings and evenings 
are singularly cool and refreshing, 
und the hot sultry nights of Hindos- 
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tan rarely occur. There are not any 
regular dry and wet seasons, but the 
rains are more constant and heavy in 
September, October, and parts of 
November, than during the rest of 
the year, On account of its salu- 
brity, central position, and other fa- 
vourable circumstances, Colonel Far- 
quhar is of opinion that our more 
eastern possessions should be erect- 
ed into a distinct presidency, the ca. 
pital of which to be fixed at Ma- 
jacca, 

One of the four great tribes into 
which the present race of Malays is 
divided is called Malayu, which tribe 
probably furnished that which issued 
from Menancabow, and at last colo- 
nized Malacca. In A.D. 1252 Sri Is- 
kander Shah, being hard pressed by 
the forces of the king of Mojapahit in 
Java, retired, first to the northward, 
andafterwards to the westward, where 
he founded a new city, to which he 

we the name of Malacca. It was 

‘st visited by the Portuguese in 
1508; and in 1511 was captured by 
them after an obstinate resistance. 
In 1547 the cclebrated St, Francis 
Xavier, one of the companions of 
Ignatius Loyola, surnamed by the 
Catholics the apostle of the Indies, 
arrived at Malacca. With the Por- 
tuguese it remained until 1640, dur- 
ing which interval it was repeatedly 
attacked by the sultans of Acheen, 
who were with the utmost difficulty 
prevented from cffecting its conquest. 
Tn 1646 it was assailed by the Dutch, 
captured after a siege of six months, 
and retained until 1795, when it was 
seized on by the English, but re~ 
stored at the peace of Amiens in 
180f, On the breaking out of 2 
fresh war it was in 1807 again taken 
by a British detachment, and on the 
first of June 1811 the tack, wheel, 
and other instruments of torture used 
hy the Dutch were, by order of 
the Earl of Minto, then at Malacca, 
publicly burned. At the pence of 
1815 it once more returned to the 
Dutch; but on the 9th April 1825 
was finally taken possession of bi 
the British, having been received with 
other territories in exchange for the 
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British settlements on the island of 
Sumatra, — (Marsden, Siugapoor 


Chronicle, Col. Farquhar, Craufurd, 
Captain Horsburgh, Elmore, Johnson, 


Thorn, Sc.) 


Matans.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, district of Kumaon ; lat. 
30° 4 N., lon. 79°56’E. Although 
this is the largest village on the Niti 
road into Tibet, yet in 1818 it con~ 
tained only forty houses, built of 
rough stones, cemented with clay 
and mixed with wood, from one to 
four stories high. The site of Ma- 
lari is in a triangular plain, bounded 
‘on two sides by streams and on the 
other by steep hills, which in the 
month of Junc are covered with 
snow, thin on their projecting points, 
and deep in the ravines. The flat 
Iand io the neighbourhood is sown 
with the panicum miliaceum, 

The inbabitants of this wretched 
hanilet call themselves Rajpoots, but 
fay little or no attention to the re 
strictions of caste. They ure low in 
stature, with a mixture of the Tartar 
and Hindoo countenance, filthy in 
their persons, and overrun with ver- 
min, ‘They wre dressed in coarse 
woollens, woven by the females, who 
are remarkably industrious. About 
the end of September they migrate 
further south, where they remuin until 
next year, towards the conclusion of 
May, and from dwelling in two coun- 
tries are termed Dobasns and Mar- 
chas ; the first a well-known name at 
Madras (Dobhash), the latter ap- 
proaching that of the ancient border- 
ers on the English end Scottish fron- 
tier, 

The people of Malari and its neigh- 
bourhood carry on a considerable 
trade with the Ondes country, beyond: 
the Himulxya, aud also with the low- 
cr portion of the hills. From the 
first they procure borax and salt, 
which they carry south, and return 
with grain to Bhutant; but the traffic 
cun only be carried on during a few 
months of the year. The merchan- 
dize is laden on goats and sheep, 
which feed as they go, and are 
driven by afew persons, so that the 
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charges of transportation are not 

t; the total amonnt, however, 
is comparatively insignificant, The 
goats used in this traffic are bred in 
the country, and migrate twice in 
each year, They are short-legged, 
of a strong compact form, and tra- 
vel about ten miles per day over 
extremely difficult and ragged roads. 
Slaves are much employed in agri- 
culture, and used to be purchased 
here by the Gorkhas.—( Moorcroft, 
Trail, &c.) 


Matativo.—A town in the island 
of Ceylon, situated on the banks of 
a river, which at the mouth is suffi- 
ciently deep to admit small craft; 
lat, 9° 15°N., lon. 80° 45’ E, 


Macoa (Malada).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Dinagepoor, which in 1808, inde- 
pendent of Nawabgunge, contained 
about 3,000 honses, seven-eighths of 
which were built with stones and 
bricks from the ruins of Gour, The 
town is miserably huddled together 
along the side of the Muhananda 
river, and during the rainy season is 
nearly insulated. The improvements 
made in Europe in the urts of dyeing 
and weaving have greatly injured 
the trade oF Malda, where many of 
the largest houses have become 
ruinous, among which are the French 
and Dutch factories, many years 
established for the purchuce of silk 
and cotton goods. ‘The Malda man- 
goes bave a high reputation, and are 
certainly one of the finest fruits in 
the world ; but fow of these actually 
grow at Malda, al the plantations of 
the most valuable kind being on the 
opposite side of the Mahananda, 
in the Purneah district. In some 
parts the produce is of little value, 
for a large portion of the mangoes, 
when allowed to ripen on the tree, 
contain an insect (a species of curcu- 
lio) that renders them useless, The 
natives usually ascribe the presence 
of the insect to the soil and cliniate, 
but it uppeare to depend more on the 
quality of the fruit, it being remarked 
that some trees always escape in the 
worst districts; but on this subject 
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MALDIVES ISLANDS. 


great uncertsinty still prevails. —(¥. 
‘Buchanan, $c.) 


Marorves Istanns / Malaya Dwi- 
a, the Isler of Mataya)—These 
islands extend from the eighth degree 
of north latitude, and are formed of 
numerous circular clusters, enclosing 
interior smooth shallow seas, sur- 
rounded by chains of coral reefs, in 
general levet with the water, and ex- 
tending from fifty yards to half a 
mile from the shore, In some part 
of the reefs there are openings large 
enough to admit boats, and where 
bays are formed by projecting parts 
of the cluster; there ure in some 
places anchorage over a sandy bot- 
tom, mixed with shells and coral. 
The total number of the Maldives 
isles und islets has been estimated at 
1,200, but they have never been com- 
pletely explored, although so near 
to the course of ships outward- 
bound, They are certainly nume~ 
roas, for what viewed at a distance 
from a shij’s deck appears to be 
conc isle, on nearer approach is dis- 
covered to be ten or a dozen of rocky 
istets, The large islands are inha~ 
bited and cultivated, but a great pro- 
portion consists of mere rocks, rocky 
shoals, and sand-banks, flooded at 
spring. tides; many covered with 
coco-nut trees, and a thick growth 
of tnderwood, where fresh water 
way be found within a few feet of 

the surface. 

Mali is the chief istand, on which 
the sultan resides and holds his 
court, It is nearly three miles in 
circumference, of ‘a circular form, 
and surrounded on all sides bya reef 
except the western, where an attifi- 
cial-reef has been constructed, con- 
necting the extremities of the great 
reef, and leaving two narrow en- 
trances, passable for boats, and 
shut by booms when danger is appre- 
hended. On this surrounding recf 
the surf heats high ; but between the 
teef and the mainland the water 
as smooth as a mill-pond, and gene- 
tally about 100 yards broad. Within 
this enclosure the vessels and boats 
belonging to the island are moored, 
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and in 1819 these consisted of seven 
vessels for foreign trade, and about 
fifty fishing-boats. Except on the 
eastern side, which is the strongest 
by nature, Mall is fortified with bas- 
tions and redoubte, ten in number, 
‘on which above 100 pieces of artit- 
lery, twelve-pounders downwards, 
are ‘mouated, but neither the guns 
nor the fortifications on which they 
are mounted would oppose any se- 
rious obstacie to a regular attack. 
The town extends over the whole 
island, and is remarkably clean and 
neat ; the entrance for boats being by 
several small gates on the western 
side, where the sultan resides in a 
sort of citadel, with high loopholed 
walls, encompassed by a wet ditch 
fourteen feet wide. The palace 
ithin, however, is but a poor look- 
ing house, two stories in height, with 
amat roof; but there are two 
mosques of considerable size, The 
throne is hereditary in the family of 
the sultan, whose relations reside 
with him in the citadel, along with 
his regular troops, which in 1819 
amounted to 150 men, clothed in 
red and armed with swords and 
musquets. It docs not appear 
that he maintains an armed marine, 
which would seem indispensable for 
the goveroment of a kingdom of 
istands. In 1819 the total population 
of Mall was estimated at 2,000 
persons, ruled by a sultan named 
Mahomed Aynock Khan. The re- 
verucs are collected throughout 
the islands in cowries, coco-nuts, 
and tortoise-shel}, and the nearest 
islands supply the capital with 
fowls, eggs, limes, bread-fruit, plan- 
tains, &c. 

Some years back one or two ves~ 
sels used annually to visit the Mal- 
dives from the British settlements 
to load cowries, but from the delay 
they experienced, and the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, this traffic has 
for some time been abandoned by 
Evropeans, and is now principally 
carried on by the Maldivians in their 
own boats, constructed of the trunka 
of coco-nut trees. They arrive at 
Balasore in Orissa, situated at the 
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mouth of the Calcutta river, in the 
months of June and July, when the 
south-west monsoon is steady iu the 
bay of Benga, loaded with coir, coco 
nut oil, and all the other produce of 
the coco-nut tree, their grand staple, 
cowries, salted fish, tortoise-sheil, 
&c, They sail homeward-bound about 
the middle of December, during 
the north-east monsoon, with their 
returns, more than one half of which 
consists of rice from Bengal, the 
granary of the Indies, the rest sugar, 
hardware, broad-cloth, cutiery, silk 
stuffs, coarse cottons, tobacco, &e. In 
1810 the imports to Bengal averaged 
about 1,84,129 rupees, and the ex- 
ports to about 90,182 rupees. Ma- 
ny Maldivian boats go annually to 
Acheen, carrying dried bonetoe in 
sinall pieces, about two or three 
ounces in weight, and when properly 
cured as hard in the centre as 
horn; ships vccasionally resort also 
to the Maldives to procure dricd 
ahark-fins for the China market, 
being esteemed by that gross-feeding 
nation an excellent seasoning for 
soup, and highly invigorating. 

he Maldivians profess the Maho- 
medan religion, vet in some of their 
customs resemble the Biadjvos of 
Borneo. They Iaunch anavally a 
smull vessel loaded with peri 
gums, and odoriterous flowers, and 
turn it adrift to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, as an offering to 
the spirit of the winds, and sometin 
similar offerings are niade to the sy 
whom they term king of the sea. 
With their internal government we 
are little acquainted ; but it docs not 
appear, although separated into dis- 
tinet islands and groups of islands, 
that they engage in war with cach 
other, or with their neighbours the 
Laccadivians, Indeed by such Euro- 
peans as have visited them they are 
described as a mild, inoffensive race, 
and very hospitable, for which they 
frequently meet with a most ungrate- 
ful return, as happened in 1812, 
when Lord Minto interfered, and had 
the captain (a Brazilian Portuguete) 
and crew of a country ship punish 
for the brutality of their conduct, 














and sent presents to such natives as 
had suffered by their misconduct. 
On this occasion it was first dis- 
covered that the sovereign of the 
Maldives bad long been accustomed 
to send annually an embassy to Cey- 
Jon, which has been continued since 
the acquisition of that island by the 
British government. 


According to some these islands 
were first stocked with inhabitants 
from Malabar, but from various cir- 
cumstances it appears more probable 
that a large proportion of the existing 
natives are the descendants of colo~ 
nists from Arabia. They are said to 
havea language peculine totheniselves, 
but this subject has never heen satiae 
factorily investigate, and at present 
the Hindostany is certainly the lane 
guage of discourse and most univer= 

Ny understood. The French Kast- 
Iodia Company had formerly a cor 
poral and some soldiers stationed on 
one of the islands, but they were re- 
woved by M. Lally in 1759, When 
Hyder invaded Malabar in: 1766 he 
contemplated the conquest of the 
Maldives also, but never carried his 
intention into excention, (Public 
MS. Documents, Capt. Shaltz, Capt. 
Andrew Scott, Elmore, Forrest, Sonnes 
rat, Leyden, §¢») 


Matenrst (Malibhun).—A dis- 
trict in Northern Hindostan, the ebief 
of which has been some times clasaed. 
among the twenty-two rajas, and his 
country frequently denominated Pare 
but, from the immense mountains it 
contains. Malcbum, the principal 
town, stands at the junction (beni) of 
the Mayangdi with the Narayani, on 
which account it is frequently nained 
Benishehr, while Dhoral is the name 
of the redoubt by which it is com- 
manded, Malebum being a term ap- 
plicable to both. The country was 
conquered by the Gorkhas of Nepaul, 
during the regency of Bahadur Sah, 
on which event the reigning raja and 
his son retired to Buirampoor in the 
Nabob of Oude’s dominions. 

This is an elevated cold country of 
considerable extent, one-fourth of the 
whole being occupicd by mountains 
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covered with perpetual snow. Ac- 
cording to native accounts it contains 
mines of sulphur, cinnabar, iron, cop- 
per, and some allege of zine, and 
also the remarkable hot springs of 
Muctinath, The copper-mines are said 
tobeproductive, large quantities being 
sent to the plains, besides what is 
used in the country and Tibet. There 
are three mines of mi id rock- 
crystal of considerable size is found 
in different parts. Gold dust is col- 
lected from the sands of several rivers, 
and more especially of the Krishna 
Gunduck, the Narayani, the Bakhu- 
gar, the Modi, and the Meyangdi. 
In its greatest dimensions Malebum 
has been supposed to contain 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom hte foarte 
are Gurungs occupying the tracts west 
and north of the capital. The country 
is cultivated with the hoc, and the 
principal rope are barley, uya (un- 
certain whether rye or a species of 
hill-tice}, elewsine corocanus, pani= 
cum italicum, and phapar. The 
country to the south east of the capi. 

tal is called Khasant, inhabited prin- 
ee tly by Brahmins of a bastard race 
(Sausis, who plough and carry bur- 
thens), Khasiyas, and various Hindoos 
of low birth. The houses in general 
have stone walis and ure covered with 
thatch. Malebum, the chief town, 
stands on the west bank of the Gun- 
duck, here thirty yards broad, in lat. 
2R° 32°N., lon, 83° 13” E., eighty 
miles N.W, from Gorkha.—(F. Bu- 
chanan, §¢.) 


Matenaven.—A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, subject to the 
Gorkhas of Nepaul, forty miles west 
from the town of Gorkha; lat, 27° 
53’ N., lon. 83° 44’ E. 


Matirooras Iste.—A small island 
in the Enstern Seas, one of the Soo- 
loos, which is very low and woody, 
and has shoals all round, extending 
about two miles to the north-west, 











Marxain.—This small di 
the province of Hyderabad is bound- 
don the west by the Beema river end 
contains no town of note except the 
ene from which it derives its name, 
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situated in lat. 17° 30’ N. lon. 77° 15° 
E., eighty-seven miles 8.W. from Hy- 
derabad. 


Mattaviniy (Molayavali).—A 
town in the Mysore province, twenty- 
six miles east from Seringpatam ; lat. 
12° 23 N., lon. 77° 7'E. This is a 
large mud fort, separated into two 
portions by a mud wall, and was 
given as a jaghire with the adjacent 
country to Tippoo by his father Hy- 
der, About two miles S.W. from 
Mallavilly thereis a large reservoir.— 
(F. Buchanan, §.) 


Macura.—A fortress in the Guje- 
rat peninsula, situated on the river 
Muchoo, which having passed Wan- 
kaneer in the interior, empties itself 
into the Runn, two miles and a half 
below this place. The country is 
low, slopes off towards the Runa, 
and in the rainy season is a marsh for 
many miles ; lat. 22° 56’N., lon, 70° 
55’ 


Matzaver.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the residence of 
aGond chief, twelve miles south from 
Ruttunpoor, From Bouslaghur to 
this place, a distance of fifty miles, 
the road is through a country which 
is one continued wilderness. In this 

ighbourhood there is a small sub- 
acid plum of a very pleasant taste, 
which grows wild,—(J. B. Blunt, 5c.) 


Marvoonoo.—A district in the 
north-eastern extremity of Borneo, 
and in many respects the most valua- 
ble that that large island compre- 
hends. Numerous rivers fall into the 
bay of Malloodoo, which is reported 
to have good soundings throughout. 
The tract is populous end well sup- 
plied with food, which is a rare con- 
dition in Borneo. Rattans of an ex- 
cellent quality from ten to twelve feet 
long may be here procured, as also 
clove bark. 

The natives on the sea-coast assert 
that in the interior there is a lake 
named Kenneyballoo, which appears 
from their description to exceed in 
magnitude that of Manilla, and to 
contain many islands, It is said to 
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be five or six fathoms deep in some 
places, and to be the source of many 
rivers, Around its margin are nu- 
merous hamlets, inhabited by Idean 
or Horaforas; but from their want of 
foreign intercourse, and the pecu- 
Warity of their customs, they are 
little addicted to traffic —(Dalryn- 


, $e: 


Matov.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, twenty-five miles west from 
Sirhind ; lat.30° 38/,N, lon.75° 53’ E. 

Matocu.—A_ smatl lordship or 
thakooria in Northern Hindostan, 
situated betwi the Sutuleje and 
Jumna, which originally depended on 
Keonthnl, but was conquered along 
with the others by the Gorkhas, who 
levied from it a revenue of 6,522 ru- 
pecs. It contains no fort but that of 
Timour, and formerly furnished a 
contingent to the paramount state in 
these hitty of 300 armed men, and 
800 porters. Its revenue in 1815 was 
estimated at 4,000 rnpees.—( Lieut. 
Ross, be.) 


Mat.own.—Astronghold in North- 
ern Hindostan, principality of Cah- 
lore, elevated 4,448 fect above the 
level of the sea, and situated in lat. 
Bre 13" .N., Ion. 76° 48’ E, When 
possessed by Ammer Singh, the 
Gorkha conimander, it consisted of 
a live of fortified posts npon a very 
difficult and lofty ridge, which pro- 
jects into the river Sutuleje, between 
two small rivers. It capitulated to 
Sir David Ochterlony on the 15th 
May 1815.—~( Hodgson and Herbert, 
Tas, Fraser, §¢.) 

Masroora.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, forty-cight miles 
$.8.W. from the city of Jeypoor ; 
lat, 26° 20° N., lon, 75° 12 E. 


Maxpoava Riven (Malapurea). 
—A river in the province of Beja- 
poor which rises in the western 
ghauts, from whence it. proceeds 
easterly with many windings, until 
after a course of about 140 miles it 
joins the Krishna, 


Mattown (or Maltone).—A town 
and fortress in the province of Ale 
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luhabad, situated on the 8,WV, boune 
dary of Bundelcund, near the hills 
that separate that large district from 
Malwa; lat. 24° 17’ N., lon. 78° 32 
E. It commands the pass known by 
the name of Mallown ghaut, the 
Toute by which is the easiest, and 
‘one most usually taken for the 
vading of Bundeleund, both on ne~ 
count of the practicability of the 
road and because it is plentifully 
anpplied with water. Ameer Khan 
penetrated by this pass, which may 
be called the key to Bundelcund on 
the western quarter.—(Bickardéon, 
Se.) 

Matucera.—A_ strong mud-fort 
belonging to the Macherry raja in 
the province of Agra, with a ditch 
and stone citadel ; lat. 27° 24’ N. 








MALWA. 
( Matava.) 

A large province of Hindostan, si= 
tuated principally between the twenty~ 
second and twenty-fifth degrees of 
north lutitude, To the north it is 
bounted by Ajmeer and Agra; on 
the south by Candeish and Berar; to 
the east it has Allahabad and Gund- 
wana; and on the west, Ajmeer and 
Gujerat. In length it may be esti- 
muted at 220 miles,by 150 the average 
breadth, When the institutes of 
Acher were composed this province 
extentled indefinitely to the south of 
the Nerbudda, one angie touching on 
Baglana to the south-west, and Berar 
‘on the south-east ; but in more recent 
times that river has been considered 
its distinguishing southern boundary, 
‘on crossing which, the Deccan com- 
mences. Towards the north-west, 
Malwa is scparated from the division 
of Harowty iu Ajmeer by a ridge of 
mountains stretching cast and west, 
near the village of Muckundra; lat. 
24° 48'N., lon. 76° 12’ E, 

Such are the limits of this province 
in its greatest dimensions, but Malwa 
Proper has more restricted boun- 
duries, This is a central elevated 
plateau, in general open, but diver. 
sified with conical table-crowned hills 
and low ridges, watered by numerous 
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rivers and streams, possessing a rich 
soil and miid climate. 1t is only in 
a few detached spots that Malwa at- 
tains a greater height than 2,060 
feet ; but Shaizghur, the highest peak 
of the Mandoo range, reaches to 
2,628 feet, The city of Indore, by 
barometrical measurement, is 1,998 
fect above the level of the sea, and 
the descent to the vale of the Ner- 
budda by the Jaum ghant, about 
thirty miles to the southward, ix steep 
and abrupt; but so gradual is the 
ascent from the northward, that a 
traveller proceeding from Jeypoor to 
Indore, although he hws to thread 
several defiles, and accasionally to 
crona a low ridge, finds no sudden 
livity dike the brink of a table 
ind in‘uny part of his journey, and 
s only mude sensible of the inceea 
ing elevation by the decreasing 
perature, This descent towards the 
north from the Vindhya mountains, is 
also marked by the course of the 
Dumerous streams which have their 
sources in thatchain, whence they 
flow nearly due north until they join 
the Chumbal, and ultimately “the 
Jumna and Guages. 

Although less strongly marked on 
the cast and west than on the south, 
there is a well indicated rise over the 
billy tracts (branches of the Vind 
hya), which on the east has Bupa 
and on the west separates Malwa 
Proper from Gujerat and Ajnicer. 
To the north-west there is an ascent 
of about 200 feet to Mewar at the 
Chitore range, but the gencrai level 
of Malwa had previously declined 
that amount, * 

‘The temperature of this province 
ix usually moderate, and the range 
of the thermometer smatl, except tor 
wards the conclusion of the year. 
During the two months ufter the 
rains, fevers prevail; yct, on the 
whole, the climate may be considered 
salubrious. The seasons are those 
cowmon to western India, the rainy, 
the coid, and the hot. ‘The fail of 
rain during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, has’ beea 
estimated at about filty inches. The 
range of the thermometer is then re- 
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markably limited, being about 72° at 
night, and 77° at noon, In January 
1820, the thermometer stood at 28° 
Fahrenheit. During the hot season, 
the parching winds from the north 
and west are comparatively mild, and 
of short duration. 

The soil of Malwa consists either 
of a Joose, rich, black loam, or a 
more compact ferruginoug mould, 
both noted for their fertility. Among 
the principal grains may be enume- 
rated wheat, gram, peas, jowary, ba- 
jary, moong, oorad, Indian corn, and 
toour; the two first furnishing the 
largest export. Rice is only raised 
in small quantities for home con- 
sumption, bat a surplas remains of 
gar-cane, tobacco, cotton, linsced, 
til, garlic, turmeric, and ginger. Tu- 
digo is ulso raised in sinall quanti- 
ties, as is also the morinda citrifo- 
lia, a red dye plant; and the Juxu+ 
riance attained by the vine has long 
been celebrated: the Malwa grapes 
are consequently of @ superior qua- 
lity, and are raised in sufficient abun~ 
dance to furnish the bazars of Oojein 
and Indore, 

But of all the vegetable produc. 
tions opium ix the most important, 
the soil and climate appearing 
larly well adapted for the culty 
of the poppy. Soon after the British 
conquest it was made a fiscal mono- 
poly, but, owing to the facility of 
smuggling, not 4 very profitable one, 
In 1822 the Company's opium was 
estimated at 1,500 maunds, and the 
smuggled opium at the same amount. 
In 1824 go rapidly had it increased, 
that the Comipany’s opium was esti- 
mated at 4,200 waunds, and the 
sinuggled at 3,000: total, 7,200 
mauuds. The'Malwa opium is parti- 
cularly cstcemed by the Chinese, who 
axsert that it contains two-sevenths 
more of pure opiam than an equal 
quantity of the Patna and Benares 
drag. “The Malwa tobacco, more es+ 
pecially that of the Bilsa district, is 
beyond all comparison the best in 
India, and much sought after by the 
votaries of the hookah. 

‘The principal rivers of Malwa are 
the Chumbul, the great and little 
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Cali Sinde, the Mahy, the 

the Parbutty, the Newy, the "Abo, 
and the Nerbudda, which bounds the 
province to the south; but, except 
the last, none of them are navigable. 
The sources of the Chumbn! and 
Mahy are among the Vindbya hills, 
where they rise at no great dis- 
tance fromieach other; yet the wa- 
ters of the one ultimately fall into 
the bay of Bengal, while those ef the 
other terminate in the gulf of Cam- 














bay, In 1820 the chief principal 
and towns in Malwa Proper were 
the following :— 
Onjein,— Shnjawulpoor, 
Indore, Ashtur, 
Dhar, Shahjchanpoor, 
Rutlam, Dewas, 
Nolye, Dog, 
Katehrode, Gungraur, 
Oncil, Tal, 
Mundessor, Mundawul, 
Bampoora, Mahcidpoor, 
Monassa, Sarungpoor, 
Anggur,_Bopaul, 
Seronge, _Dobud, and 
Bhilso, Mandoo. 


‘The Rawuls. of Doongurpoor and 
Banswara, the rajas of Pertaubghur, 
Barreab and Ally Mohun, are tribu- 
tary to the British government; the 
rajas of Rutlam, Scetamow, Luna. 
wara, and Soonth, to Sindia; Jab- 
boouh to Holcar. East of the Chum 
bul, Kotah is tributary to the Brie 
tish government, Narwar, Chandree, 
Ratghur, Buhadurpoor, Sheopoor, 
and hooghur, have been snbducd 
by Sindia; the petty rajas of Nursin- 
ghur, Kilcheepoor, and Rajghur, are 
tributary to him. Some of these are 
not within the strict geographical li- 
mits of Malwa, but it is thought best 
to exhibit them ali together. . 

No great number of Mabomedans 
ever settled in this province, and ex- 
cept the Nabob of Bopaul and his 
dependent chiefs, there are not any 
persons of the Arabian faith who can 
Doast either of hereditary rank or au- 
thority. All the Rajpoot tribes of 
central India trace their origin from 
Oude in Upper Hindostan, and were 

bably no more than teaders or 
gerents from the Hindoo families 
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of Kanoje, and their number, it is 
likely, increased subsequent to the 
Mahomedan invasion of Delhi, These 
Rajpoots never marry into their own 
peculiar tribe, During the confusion 

dispersion of funilics, many ine 
duals of the Sudra tribe elevated 
themselves to the rank of Rajpoot 

y taking the title of Singh, which 
addition as a distinctive appellation 
is but recent with the genuine Raj 
poots. 

The return of tranquillity in 1818 
afforded strong proofs of the stability 
of the native village officers in Mal 
wa, and of the imperishable nature 
of that excellent institution, Many 
of the villages had heen waste for 
more than thirty years, the inhabi- 
tants scattered broad at great 
distances, and many by 
sion hecome robhers and_plunde 
crs; yet, under all the miseries of 
their condition, a constant intercourse 
had been kept up, intermarringes 
had taken place, and hopes cherished 
of their ultimate restoration to their 
native spot. When at length con- 
vinced that better days hind arrived, 
they flocked to their roofless houses; 
and infant Potails (the second and 
-third in descent from the expelled 
‘one) were in many cases earried at 
the head of these parties, When 
they reached their villages, every field 
and wall of'a house were taken pos- 
session of by the owner or cultivator, 
without dispute or litigation, and in 
afew days every thing was in pro- 
gress as if the ce of the village 
had never been disturbed, 

From the long internal dissensions 
and the recent ypparently destructive 
ravages of the Pindurics, it might 
have been expected that Malwa (with 
in and on the borders of which these 
plunderers were established) would 
have been found, when entered by 
the British armics, waste and uncul- 
tivated, The direct reverse, however, 
of this was experienced ; for although 
the grain was in many inatances con- 
cealed and withheld, the superabun~ 
dance of forage near all the villages 
testified the extent of its production, 
Rice was rarely seen, but wheat grew 
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in considerable quantities, and soon 
became the commen food of the na- 
tive troops. In fact, after the army 
under Sir Thomas Jistop had crossed. 
the Nerbudda, so profuse was the 
abnndance, that the supplies, transe 
ported with infinite fabour and ex- 
pense from a distant quarter, became 
areal incumbranee, while those col- 
lected by the Bombay government 
were never brought forward at all. 
‘The above army, when at Oojcin in 
1818, although consisting of only 
8,000 fighting men, was supposed to 
have eight camp followers to each 
soldier, besides the quiutity of forage 
required for the artillery cattle, when 
sixty Carnatic bullocks are put in 
yoke for the movement of an iron 
twenty-four-pound battering gun, 
fifty to an iron cighteen-pounder, 
and forty to a twelye-pounder, 

In this peovince the savage tribe 
of Bheels ure fouud in considerable 
bers, more especially in the moun- 
ins contiguous to the Nerbudda 
river ; but it also frequently happens 
that the plundering tribes of Mecnas, 
Moghies, Ramooses, and Gonds are 
confounded there, The Bheels of 
Malwa, however, are quite a dist 

ace from any other Indian tribe, 
high pretensions to remote antiquity, 
"The common naine of this peaple is 
Bhec! (Billa), but they are likewise 
termed Nishadu, both Sanscrit words 
denoting outcasts, They have no 
record or tradition of having ever 
possessed the plains; but they assert 
that they have long maintained the 
exclusive possession of the hilly 
tracts, At present they are subdi- 
vided into the classes distinguished 
ay the village, the cultivating, and 
the wild mountain Bheels. Their 
principal chiefs, usually termed Bhoo- 
tneahs, are nearly all of the Bhcelalah 
tribe, who claim descent from a Taj 
poot father and Bheel mother. They 
exercise absolute power, and in the 
commission of the most atroci 
crimes are implicitly obeyed by their 
followers, In appearance the wild 
Bheels are a diminutive, wretched- 
looking race, but they are active, and 
capable of undergoing great fatigue. 
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The Bangries and Moghiesare Hindoo 
tribes of the lowest caste, robbers 
and thieves by profession; originally, 
according to their own traditions, 
from the north-west of India and 
neighbonrhood of Chitore, In 1820 
the total of all these plundering 
classes, including Bheels, Sondies, 
Meenahs, Goojute, and Thugs, was 
estimated at 90,000 persons, Owing 
to the total dissolution of all govera- 
meut throughout this part of Hin- 
dostan in the early part of the nin 
teenth century, the Bhecis were evie 
dently advancing in political strength, 
and but for the interference of the 
British, would have soon emerged 
into notice as a substantive power 
having wcquired from their roving 
and predatory habits an ascendancy 
over several petty native states in 
their vicinity, such as Rajpepla, which 
by their ravages they almost depopue 
lated. 

Malwa was invaded early in the 
thirteenth century by the Patan so- 
vereigns of Dethi, und was cither 
wholly subdued or rendered tributury. 
Its subjection to that empire con. 
tinued very precarious uatii the four- 
teenth uod fifteenth centuries, during 
which period it was governed by 
dependent sovereigns of the Afghan 
or Patan tribe, whose capital was 
Mandoo, situated among the Viudhya 
mountains, After the conquest ‘of 
Delhi by the Mogul dynasty Malwa 
was soon subdued, and continued to 
fornt a province of that easpire until 
the death of Aurengzebe in 1707, 
when it was invated and overrun by 
the Maharattas, and finally separated 
from the Mogul dominions about 
A.D. 1732, during the reign of Sahoo 
Raja; but that race never succeeded 
in obtaining possession _in the Euro- 

can sense, for it was in fact a con- 
tinual conflict between the great and 
the petty plunderiug chiefs, each do- 
as winch mischief as he could, 
with occasionally short intervals of 
truce, but never of peace. The an- 
cient landholders stilt retained strong- 
holds over the province ; and partly 
by mutuat convention and partly by 
force extorted a portion of the rents 
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from the neighbouring villages, and 
are stil! known by the name of 
Grass Even at present the lowest 
Grassia chief bas his prime minister, 
and other public functionaries, pro- 
portionate to his lands and followers, 
‘over whom his authority is, in theory 
and practice, as absolute as the most 
despotic prince, 

‘be banditti, afterwards so wel! 
known under the Pindarics, originated 
in this provinee, the mighty mother 
of frccbooters, where they at first 
occupied the country in the vicinity 
of Nemawur, Kantapoor, Goonas, 
Beresha, and part of the Bilsah and 
Bhopaul territories; but in process 
of time extended themselves towards 
the centre, and would cre long have 
absorbed the whole, The designation 
of Pindary ws 
boty of roving 
paoted the Pesh 
expeditions ; and it is impossible not 
to be struck with the rescinblance 
which Pindara bears io sound to Pane 
dour, as Cozauk does to Cossack. 
When the Peshwa ceased to interfere 
practically with Hindostan north of 
the Nerbudda, leaving that division 
of the Maharattu empire to Sindia 
and Holear, the Pindarrics split into 
two factions, assuming the names of 
Sindia Shahy and Holcar Shahy re- 
spectively, according as they attached 
themselves to the families, or rather 
to the fortunes of these chiefs. 

With respect to their composition, 
the Pindaries were principally, and 
their leaders wholly of the Mahome- 
dan religion, but all castes were al- 
lowed to associate with them, Rem- 
nants of former wars and the refuse 
of a disbanded soldiery, they consti- 
tuted # nucleus, round which might 
assemble all that was vagabond and 
disaffected, all that was incapable of 
honest industry and fal oceu- 
pation, end all that was opposed by 
habit and interest to the peace of 
Hindostan. Like the early Maha- 
tattas, they systematically carried on 
a war of plunder and devastation on 
all their neighbours, and in recent 
times were gradually obtaining the 
substantiality of orgenized states, 





















their progress being assisted by the 
duily augmenting weakness of the 
surrounding powers, and their ine 
ability to coerce their own dominions. 
Aunong themselves they lived in so 
cieties of one and two hundred, go- 
verned by the individual who had 
most influence. These inferior chiefs 
were called Mhooladar and Thokuar; 
the agarcgate body Tull; detache 
ments Cozauks; the main body Lub- 
bur; and the principal leader Lube 
brea. Jn 1814 the total of all these 
bands was estimated at 31,000 hor 














So formidable an assembly of pre= 
datory cavalry on the banks of the 


v 
Nerbudda, ready to overspread the 
jacent countri cuuld not be 
wod withont extreme horror, and 
it imposed the necessity of maintain 
ing an unceasing watch along the 
whole frontier of the British domi- 
nions, which had been ravaged for 
two consecutive years, and at wi ex- 
pense nearly as great us would have 
been incurced to carry on operations 
of the most decisive nature. Under 
these circumstances, the British go~ 
vernment considered itself called on 
to execute the most imperious duty 
of a sovercign, that of protecting its 
peaceful subjects from desolation, 
and prevent the repetition of atro- 
cities similar to those that had been 
committed the preceding yeur in Gun- 
toor. The obstacles were formidable, 
but the measures udopted by the 
Murquis of Hastings were equal to the 
exigence, and so vigorously followed 
up, that between the 16th October 
and conclusion of November 1837 
the Pindaries had been expelled from 
all their old haunts in Malwa, and 
after numberless marches and coun. 
ter-marches, surprises, routes, und 
flights, their leaders, with the ex- 
ception of Cheetoo (eaten by a tiger), 
were either seized or surrendered to 
the mercy of the British government, 
and when tranquillity was restored 
had lands assigned them by the Bri- 
tish government. 

In 1818, after the Pindary war had 
been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, an insurrection was organized 
in the south-western portion of Mal- 














MALWA. 


wa, under boy impostor named 
Krishna, who for the occasion was 
made to personate the reigning and 
legitimate raja of Indore, Muihar 
Rew Holcar. The conntry chosen 
hy the insurgents for their operations 
is the strongest and most inacee: 















in this quarter of Malwa, consisting 
of a deep tine of hills and jungles, 


which extend north and south from 
Pertaubghur, passing Rutlam within 
eight or ten twites, and stretching on- 
wards by Petlawud, Borce, Baug, and 
Cooksee, to near the Nerbudda, and 
continuing west 10 un undefined dis- 
tance, thro thet ries of 
Banswara, Doongurpoor, Koshalghur, 
Barcah, and Chota Odeypoor, From 
the comtry of Mewar to the north 
of Pertanbgher the inaurgenty conld 
not look fur support except from 
‘oue or two predatory cbiefs, but the 
tracts above enum vd teeuied with 
the clements of insurrection, besides 
the Bhcels, Moghies, and a ne 

of Soondies, who hat been driven 
into the jigles ; and lastly numerous 
bodies of Arabs and Meckranies 
(from Meckran, in Persia) were scat- 
tered over the country. Those at 
Banswara had joined the impostor, a 
party were at Rutlam, another at 
Jaboouh, a third ut Amjerab, while 
nforce of 700 or 800, under Muzaf 
fer, a Meckrany chief, were in pos- 
session of Cooksee, Chiculda, and 
Ally Mohun. The whole of these 
‘Arabs and Meckranies kept up a re- 
gular communication, and from in. 
terested motives felt a natural anti- 
pathy to the tranquillizing system, it 
being obviousty incompatible with the 
duration of their ascendancy over 
the native states, The leaders of the 
revolters_ naturally calculated on as- 
sistance from the discontented merce- 
naries, who trusted for pay te chance 
and plunder; but their plots and com- 
binations were completely frustrated 
by the energy and activity of the offi~ 
cers and troops employed against 
them. In their first movements the 
rebels were confined to the hills, 
next puraued among their fastnesses, 
then cut off from mutual succour 
by the intervention of detachments 
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where least expected, and in the 
end totally routed and dispersed. 
The impostor escaped for the mo 
ment, but every one of his principal 
adherents were taken, and his cause 
utterly abandoned, 

‘During these proceedings the con- 
trast of past misery and the con- 
sciousness of present safety was felt 
by all, and the fervour of their era~ 
titude to the British government was 
enhanced by the obviously disin- 
terested character of its interference, 
so far ns pecuniary profit is coneern- 
ed. ‘The grand result contemplated 
was the establishing and maintaining 
the peace of India, which object Sic 
Joh Malcolm personally explained 
to all ranks, to the head of a village 
as well as to the sovercign of a king= 
dom; to the leader of a gang of rob- 
bers as well as to the commander of 
an army, Bat the feelings that had. 
been excited in all classes (not exe 
cepting the military), by their prey- 
ing ov each other until che means of 
subsistenee, even to the strongest, 
were exhansted, could not be ex- 
pected to last long; advantage wi 
consequently taken of existing cir 
cumstances, and troops distributed 
in such a manner, that while they 
precluded the foreign mercenaries 
from tumule or violence, proved to 
them that any act of conciliation or 
Tiberulity was not the offspring of fear 
or necessity. 

The general result of these and 
other operations effected by Sir John 
Malcolin was the expulsion of nearly 
4,000 Sindies and Meckranies, and 
2,000 of Bapoo Sindia’s Mewatties 
and Patans; the restoration to power 
and security of the rulers of the dif. 
ferent petty states ; th tablishinent 
of the just claims of Sindia, Holear, 
and the Powar family ; the extinction 
of their fictitious ones; and finally 
the restoration to their houses and 
homes of the peaceable and indus- 
trious classes—the whole accomplish- 
ed without bloodshed. The dis- 
charged mercenaries were treated 
with kindness, and all the petty 
chieftains were warned that the re- 
taining of them would be considered 
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tantamount to 8 declaration of hos- 
tility against the British Government. 
‘On the other hand the reform of the 
Grassia, Rajpoot, and Bheel free- 
booters, was not, when properly ma- 
naged, so difficult a task as bad been 
anticipated, Accustomed to oppres- 
sion and contempt as these tribes 
had been whenever the government 
to which they owed allegiance was 
strong enough to despise them, they 
were gratified by the kindness and 
consideration shewn them by a power 
whose superior means of coercion 
were irresistible. Although reduced. 
in some respects, their condition in 
others was raised, and they were 
particularly pleased during the ne- 
gociation by the absence of all sus- 
picion of meditated treachery, a mark 
of infamy that had hitherto attached 
to the most favoured of their race. 
To inspire them with some confi- 
dence in their own honesty, Sir John 
Malcolm employed the most noto- 
rious of these robbers near his per- 
son, and as guards over property and 
treasure, which duties they invaria- 
bly fulfilled with care and fidelity. 

There does not sppear to be any 
dialect peculiar to this province, as 
ina specimen of the Lord's Prayer 
in what is called the Malwa language, 
the missionaries could trace twenty 
words as occurring in the Bengalese 
and Hindostany examples, while ma- 
ny of the remainder were found to be 
pure Sanscrit. In Bopaul Persian is 
generally taught, and at Oojein, Mun- 
dessor, and some other towns, 
ing and writing the Persian character 
is imparted by a few Mahomedan and 
Kuist teachers, but the knowledge 
communicated is very superficial, 
The Sanscrit is taught at Oojein by 
several who profess to be shastries 
or lesrned priests, and at Indore, 
Mundeasor, and some other towns, 
there are also a few shastries; but 
the common language taught in the 
schools is the Rungkee, a mixed dia- 
lect of the Hindui. 

For ascertaining the population of 
Malwa, Sir John Malcolm selected 
fourteen districts as containing a fair 
Proportion of thinly and well in- 


habited tracts; their area occupied, 
3,472 square miles. The inhabitants, 

by a tolerably accurate investigation, 

amounted to 342,207 persons, or nine~ 

ty-eight to the square mile, and five 

to each house. The proportion of 
Mahomedans to Hindoos was as one 
to twenty-one, In 1819 the total 

gross revenue of central India 
amounted to about Re. 2,96,99,186, 
but was expected, after five years of 
tranguillity,to reach to Rs.2,98,76,803 
in 1824; about which date the gross 
revenue of the British governinent in 

Malwa was expected to be 3,683,297 

rupees. 

The British resident at Indore 
exercises an extensive authority, hav- 
ing charge of all western Malwa, ins 
cluding the territories of Holcar, 
Ghuffoor Khan, Nemaur, the rajas of 
Dhar and Dewas, the petty chiefs of 
Ally Mohun, and others in the witd 
tract adjacent to Gujerat, and also 
of the rajas of Pertaubghur, Bi 
wara, and Doongurpoor. He has 
the conducting of all intercourse with 
the rajas of Sillanah, Rutiam, and 
other chiefs tributary to Sindia, 
Bhopau! has a distinct resident.— 
(Sir J. Malcolm, Fullarton, Hunter, 
Rennell, Col, Blacker, Scott, the Mar+ 
quis Wellesley, &c.) 


Matwan (or Soonderdroog).—& 
town and fortified island in the pro- 
yince of Bejupore, thirty-three mites 
N.N.W. from Goa; iat... N., lon. 
73° 47 E. This fortress, with a cere 
tain extent of territory, was acquired 
in 1813 from the raja of Colapoor, 
and the fort of Vingorla from the 
ranny of Sawuntwarree; but the 
whole was of trifling extent, and 
originally occupied, to prevent them 
Rgain becoming, what they had been 
from the earliest dawn of history, 
the rendezvous of piratical fleets. 
‘The streams here are navigable for 
small craft as far as the British ter- 
ritory extends, which are the only 
useful description of vensels, the 
prevailing winds not admitting of vea- 
sele sailing up and down the rivers, 

‘Within this email territory the as- 
sessed lands are of two sorts, garden 
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and arable, The first produces ge- 
nerally all the fruits of the country, 
but only the coco-nut and betel-not 
are regularly taxed, yet a collection 
is also made from others. The best 
coco-nut trees yield about 125 nuts 
annually; the second about fifty; and 
the third from fifteen to twenty aonta, 
The produce of the betel-nut trees is 
very uncertain; in some sections of 
country it yields three seers, and in 
others only one, which however may 
be tolerably well ascertained by mere 
inspection of the tree. The arable 
land is taxed according to its fitness 
for the wet or dry cultivation; the 
first yiclds a moiety, the last a third 
of the grain produced, to govern- 
iment. ‘The more valuable produc- 
tions, auch as sugar-cane, suficon, 
and ginger, pay one-fourth, but the 
whole quantity is insignificant. The 
cultivation of hemp, for which the 
soil is well adapted, may be here car- 
ried on to any extent, and iron is 

rocured and smelted by the inha- 
bitants in considerable quantities, 
The ore is usually found in detached 
lumps, but sometimes in regular 
rocky strata, 

In this, as in other Maharatta go- 
vernments, the administration of jus- 
tice appears always to have been a 
secondary consideration, and no re 
gular system for its administration 
was ever established. While subject 
to that nation, it was customary for 
the complainant to repair to the 
principal person in the neighbour- 
hood, who either listened to his story 
or dismissed him, according as the 
result promised to be lucrative or 
otherwise. Capital punishments ap- 
pear to have been unknown, the most 
atrocious crimes admitting of pecuni~ 
ary compensation, graduuted by the 
means of the perpetrator. In 1820 
the Malwan villages and town were 
incorporated with the Southern Con- 
can district.—(Dunlop, Public MS. 
Documents, $c.) 








Mamrava.—A town on the west 
coast of Borneo, situated in lat. 21’ 
N,, lon. 108° 10 E. This is one 
the best markets among the Eustern 
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islands for opium, the consumption, 
including its dependencies, - being 
equal to 500 chests per anoum.— 
(Blmore, §¢.) 


Manaan (Gulf of ).—This guit 
separates Ceylon from the Southern 
Carnatic. Althongh too shallow to 
admit vessels of a large size, the 
depth of water is sufficient for stoops, 
dhonies, and other small craft, which 
‘convey goods by this passage to and 
from the cos mt to Columbo, in- 
stead of taking the outward cir 
cuitous passage, and rounding the 
island by Dondra-head. The rocks 
and ridge of sand-banks named 
Adam’s bridge, present a great ob- 
struction, and vessels are frequently 
obliged to lighten at Manaar before 
they can pass. This is called the 
inner or Palk’s passage, from a 
Dutchman of that name who first at+ 
tempted it. 


Mawaax Iste.—An island io the 
gis eighteen miles long by two-and- 
alf in breadth, partly covered with 
palmyra and coco-nut trees ; but 
the greater proportion of the surface 
is a mere mound of sea-sand, with 
searcely any drinkable water, The 
fort stands close to the strait, and 
fronts the Ceylon coast. Small boats 
ply between Ramisseram and Ma- 
Naar, and government have also 
hoats stationed for conveying over 
the letter bags between Ceylon and 
the continent. In 1803 Fort Ma- 
naar contained twenty-cight pieces 
of cannon, mostly unserviceable, 


Manano.—-A_ Dutch settlenent 
subordinate to Ternate, thus named, 
near the north-easternmost extre- 
mity of the island of Celebes; Jat. 
1° 25’ N., lon, 124° 45’E. From this 
place the Dutch procure much gold 
in exchunge for opium, piece-goods, 
iron and steel; it isalso productive of 
rice. It was captured in 1810 by 
the Dover frigate.—( Thorn, gre.) 


Mawamapvaa.— A. small vil 

on the left bank of the river Vyat, io 
the Carnatic province, and district of 
Madura, where there is a large choul- 
try, and bungalow adjoining for the 
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accommodation of European tra- 
vellers, twenty-eight miles travelling 
distance S.E. from the city of Ma- 
dura. . 

Mavyaran.—A town in the Car 
natic province, forty-seven miles 
W.S.W. from Tanjore, formerly the 
residence of a tributary und refrac- 
tory Poligar; lat. 10°35’ N., lon. 78° 
3v E. 











Mayas Rivea.—This small river 
is only remarkable as forming the 
boundary of the British territories on 
the north-eastern extremity of Ben- 
gal. It separates the district of Bij- 
nee, paying tribute to the prince of 
the gods (the deb raja of Bootan) 
from another section of country now 
subject to the lord of heaven (swerga 
deva), that is, the nominat prince of 
Assam; and the river continues from 
thence to be in general the boundary 
between the said lord of heaven and 
the more puissant merchants of Lea 
denhall-strect uatil it joius the Bruh- 
miaputra at Jughigopa, a distance 
of about seventcen ones. Both par- 
ties, however, possess on each side of 
the river some portions of land that 
arc not contested ; others are keenly 
disputed by che adjacent landholders, 
without having as yet attracted the 
notice of the superior powers. In 
the dry season the Manus is naviga- 
ble for boats of fifty or sixty maunds 
as far as Bijnee, where the raja re- 
sides, but there is very litle com 
merce carried on by its channel.— 
(FP. Buchanan, §c.) 


Manaswaay Iste.—A small island 
about five miles in circumference si- 
tuated in the harbour of Dory, on 
the great island of Papua; lat, 0°54’ 
N., lon. 134° 40’ E. Here are man; 
nutmeg trees growing wild, whic 
produce nutmegs of the long species, 
but of inferior quality. —( Forrest, $c.) 


Maxasazovana Lae (manasa, 
divine, and sarovara, a great lake or 
pool, }—Alakein Tibet, named by the 
inhabitants of the Undes and Chinese 
Tartars Choo Mapang. It is bound- 
ed on the south by the great Hima- 
Jaye range; on the east by a prolon- 








MANASAROVARA LAKE. 


gation of the Cailas ridge; and on 
the north and west hy a very high 
land, under the forms of & table, a 
ravine, and a slope, all declining to- 
wards the lake. It appears to be of 
an oblong shupe, baving the east, 
west, and south sides nearly straight. 
‘That of the north {especially the 
north-east, where there is a plain at 
the base of the elevated land) in- 
dented, and irregularly tending to the 
east. The angles are not sharp, if 
they were, its figure would be nearly 
square, In fength from cast to west 
it may be estimated at fifteen miles, 
and in brendth from north to south 
ubont eleven miles; fat. 31° N., ton. 
ro EL 

The water, except when disturbed 
by the wind, is clear and well-tasted. 
No weeds are observed on the sure 
face, but geuss ix thrown up from the 
bottom, “The centre and the sides 
furthest from the spectator’s eye ree 
flect a green colour, and the whole 
has sn impressive appearance, whe- 
ther qnict or ngitated. But it is sel- 
don allowed to remiin tranguil, as 
the sudden changes of temperature 
in this neighbourhood are attended 
with violent gusts of wiud, The heat 
of the sun while near the meridian, 
and the cold emanating from the 
masses of snow on the surrounding 
mountains, maintain an incexsunt cone 
fiict in the atmosphere, It is not 
known at what season of the yeur 
this alpine busin contains the great- 
est body of water, but in the month 
of August it is probably at the driest, 
as when visited by Mr. Moorcroft in 
that month the water-courses from 
the mountains were without mois~ 
ture. No appearance, however, indi- 
cated that the bed of the lake ever 
rose more than four fcet higher than 
its existing level at the time he viewed 
it, which elevation would be quite in- 
sufficient to make it overflow its 
banks. The beach of the lake ix 























mostly covered with fragments of 
stone rounded, and when of amali 
size, thinned by the continued action 
of the waves ; but in some parts there 
are masses of red und green granite, 
marble, and limestone, apparently 





fallen from the face of the rock, which 
in many places is 360 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and cut by water- 
courses which proceed from the ta- 
ble land in the vicinity of the lake, 
On the front of this high bank, at 
from ten to thirty yards from the 
ground, are houses of loose stones 
and wood, to appearance only acces 
sible by ladders, yet inhabited, pro- 
bably by religious devotees, 

Wild geese are observed to quit 
the plains of India on the appronch 
of the rainy season, during which 
Jake Manasarovara is covered with 
them ; indeed, the Hindoos suppose 
that the whole tribe of geese, w1 
is sucred to Brahma, retire to the 
holy Jake when the rains draw nigh, 
‘The water’s edge is at all times bor= 
dered by a line of wrack grass, mixed 
with the feathers and quills of the 
rey goose, which breed in vast num- 
ied among the surrounding rocks, 
and here find food when Ben, gal is 
concealed by the inundation. Many 
aquatic cagles are also seen perched 
‘on the rocky crags, and. various 
kinds of gulls skimming ulong the 
water. Clouds of large black gnats 
hover over the surface of the Inke, 
and become a prey to a species of 
trout without scales, which in their 
turn are devoured by feathered foes. 
‘There are many weter-vourses, the 
streams of which fall into the water 
when the snows melt, The most 
important, naned the Krishna, sweeps 
down 8 ravine between two high 
mountains of the Himalaya chatn, 
and expands to a sheet of water as 
it approaches the lake; but Mr. 
Moorcroft considered it certain that 
Manasarovara sends out no river to 
the south, north, or west. His stay, 
however, was too short to admit of 
his making a complete circuit of it, 
but adverting to the difficulty of suy 
posing the evaporation of the lake in 
so cold a climate, to be equivalent to 
the influx of water from the surround- 
ing mountains during the season of 
thaw, it may still be conjectured, 
that sishough no river runs from it, 
nor any outlet appears at the level at 
which it was soen by Mr. Moorcroft, 
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it may nevertheless have some drain 
for its superfluous waters when more 
swollen, and at each greatest eleva- 
tion perhaps communicates with Lake 
Rawan (ftom whence the Sutaleje 
flows), conformably to the oral in- 
formation received from native tra+ 
vellers, 

Manasarovara is considered one of 
the most sacred of all the Hindoo 
places of pilgrimage, not merely on 
account of its remoteness, and the 
rugged dangers of the journey, but 
also from the necessity which com- 
pels the pilgrim to bring with him 
both awoney’ unt provisions, which 
Jast he must frequently eat uncooked 
owing to the want of fuel. It has 
never been ascertained why the Chie 
nese Tartars and inhabitants of the 
Undes call it Choo Mapang, but they 
consider it an act of religious daty 
to carry the ashes of their deceased 
relations to the lake, there to be 
mixed with its sacrod waters, On 
different parts surrounding the lake 
are the huts of lamas and gylums 
(priests and monks), placed in to- 
mantic spots, and decorated with 
streamers of different coloured cloth 
and hair, flying trom long poles fixed 
at the corners and on the roofs of the 
houses, Along the beach st low-wa- 
ter mark are scattered the bones of 
many yaks, or bushy tailed cattle: 
but there is no reason to believe that 
they are the relics of animals that 
have been sacrificed. It is more pro- 
hable that they haveeither been suf- 
focated in the snow, or starved to 
death during printer as Ssh the 
herbage lasts the Tartars and Jowar- 
ries feed their numerous flocks in the 
vicinity, The best shawl-wool comes 
from the neighbourhood of Ooprang 
Cote, near the lake, and according 
to native accounts the Chinese have 
avaluable gold-mine in that part of 
‘Tibet beyond the Cailas range north. 
east from Lake Menasarovara, — 
(Moorcroft, Colebrooke, §e.) 


Mancar Iste (or Pulo Mancop). 
—A very small island in the Eastern 
seas situated at the extremity of a 
sandbank, which extends about six 
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feagues from the south-western ex- 
tremity of Borneo; lat. 3° S., lon. 
102° 57’ E. The tides between this 
islet and Suratoo run very strong, and 
it should not be approached too near 
by ships, on account of the irregula~ 
tity of the soundings. 


Maxcore ( Mancata).—A town in 
the province of Lahore, seventy-six 
miles north from Amritsir ; lat. 32° 
37’ N., lon. 74° 55’E. This place 
stands on an eminence skirted by a 
river, and when visited by Mr. Foster 
in 1783 was tributary to the raja of 
Jamboe, but has since devolved to the 
Seiks, 


Maspaniy’s Camr.—A station in 
Northern Hindostan, dominions of 
Nepaut, sitrated on the east side of 
the Cali river; Int, 80° 32’ N., lon, 
80° 50’ E.; 14,500 feet above the levet 
of the sea. 


Manpavie.—The principal seaport 
and most populous town of the 
Cutch province, situated ou the sea- 
coast about thirty-five wiles 
from Bhooj, the capital ; lat, 22° 50” 
N,, lon, 69° 33’ E. It possesses a 
tolerable harbour anil is a place of con- 
siderable trade with Matabar, Sinde, 
Arabia, and Africa; being equalled 
in these respects by few marts in Hin- 
dostan, but it possesses no manufac~ 
tures of importance. It is situated 
within gunshot of the bench, and is 
fortified in the Asiatic style and has 
gardens in the environs, In 1818, the 
annual revenue was estimated at two 
und a half lacks of rupees, and the 
population at 35,000 persons, princi- 
pally Bhattias, Banyansand Brahmins; 
the remainder Lohannas, Mahome- 
dans and various low castes. The son 
of Hans Raja, the chieftain of Man- 
davie who styled himself the dewan 
of Cutch, was taken under British 
protection in 1809,—(Pablic MS. 
Documents, Macmurdo, §c.) 





Maxpawer.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gijerat, district of Surat, 
uineteen miles east from Surat; lat. 
21° 15°N,, lon, 73° 25E. The Raj- 
Poot raja of Mandawee possesses & 





MANDOW,. 


tract of country about twenty-five 
miles long by fifteen broad, which in 
1821 yielded a revenue of 180,000 
rupees, out of which 60,000 was paid 
aa tribute to the British government, 
His principal town contains about 
2,000 houses, but much of the terri. 
tory is covered with jungle, and thinly 
peopled by predatory Bhecls.—-(Z/ 
phinstone, §c.) 


Manpnan.—aA district in the is- 
land of Celebes, bounded on the west 
by the straits of Macassar, and on 
the east by a tract of desert moun- 
tains to which the inhabitants retire 
when attacked from the sea by ene- 
mies too powerful ¢o resist in the 
field, The government of this small 
state was formerly vested in ten 
nobles, who were in subjection to 
the Macassars, before the latter were 
congnerec by the Dutch, In J#24, 
the inhabitants possessed about 200 
trading prows, in which besides being 
general carriers throughout the ar- 
chipelago, they exported oil, rice and 
some coffee. ‘The name (Mandhar) is 
celebrated in Hindoo mythology as 
that of the enormous mountain with 
which the demigods and demons 
churned the ocean to obtain the exe 
sence of immortality. 


Mayvopnt.—An ancient town, or 
rather the vestigenof ouc, in the pro= 
vince of Ajmeer, four miles north. 
cast from Joudpoor. It is supposed 
to have been the capital of the Pur- 
chara dynasty. The few temples left 
by the Mahomedans are of Juin 
siructure,—{Tod, gc.) 


Maxpory.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Gilolo group, 
situated between the first and secoud 
degrees of east longitude. In length 
it may be estimated at twenty miles 
by four the average breadth. 





Maxpvow.—The ruins ofan ancient 
town in the province of Malwa, sixty- 
five miles 5.S.W. from Oojein ; lat. 
22° 23''N., lon, 75° 20’ E., 1,044 feet 
above the level of the sca. It was 
formerly the capital of the Dhar ra- 
Jaks, subscquently of the Bhillijec 
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Patan sovereigns of Malwa, one of 
whom, under the name of Urshung 
Bhah, fixed herc the seat of govern- 
ment about A.D. 1404. It submitted 
to Acber in person in 1561, when 
‘Malwa was annihilated as a separate 
Kingsloi, and in 1582 is described by 
Abul Fazcl as a city of prodigious 
‘extent, twenty-two miles in circum 
ference. In 1625, when visited by 
Sir Thomas Roe, it was greatly dila- 
pidated, and its grandeur had disap- 
peared. 

This once celebrated city occupies 
the tabular sammit of a mountain, 
one of the Vindhyan chain, separated 
by a vast chasm (resembling an arti- 
ficial ditch of gigantic depth and 
dimensions) from the adjacent terri- 
tory. During the rains this chasm is 
obstracted by water, and the ap- 
proach to the town from the north 
Uipparently the only one) is by a 
broad causeway, stretching across 
the bottom of the ravine, and then 
winding up the mural face of the 
rock. Three gateways, still entire, 
guard this passage the first at the 
foot of the descent from the northern 
margin of the chasm; the second at 
the base of the opposite ascent, and 
the third at the summit, The luxu- 
riance of the vegetation and the mass 
of ruins on the mountain of Mandow, 
and for miles around, have a gene- 
rat resemblance to the site of Gour, 
the ancient capital of Bengal; but 
Mandow has a dicided advantage in 
the seate of its edifices, and still 
more in the magnificence of its natu- 
ral landscape. The walls of the 
town, by actual measurement, have 
been found to be twenty-eight miles 
in cirenmferenee, and the whole 
extent within the defences has been 
estimated at 12,654 English acres, 

The etyle of the architecture here 
is mostly Afghan, as denoted by the 
stall cupola and other prevailing pe- 
culiarities, but of an improved cha- 
racter ns compared with the Afghan 
structures in Upper Hindostan, The 
most remarkable remains are the 
palace of Baz Babauder, a very 
striking building placed on an emi 
nence; the Jchaz-ka-Mahal, stand- 
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ing on a sort of isthmus between 
two spacious tanks; the Jumma 
Musjeid, by far the finest and largest 
specimen of the Afghan mosque to 
be seen in any part of India; the 
adjoining college, now nearly » heap 

ruins; three other mosques; and 
the mansolenm of Hussein Shah, a 
massive structure composed entirely 
of white marble from the banks of 
the Nerbudda. The prevailing ma- 
terial in the buildings of ‘Mandow is 
a calacreous fine red-stone, For 
more than an age prior to the mili- 
tary occupation of Malwa by the 
British forces, Mandow seems to 
have been abandoned to the tigers, 
and to such parties of Bheel robbers 
as occasionally sought shelter and 
concealment in its hulls and faxt- 
nesses. The latter have been ex- 
pelled, but so late as A.D, 1820 the 
only resident population consisted of 
a few IHindoo ascetics. —(Fudlarton, 
Maicoim, §c.) 


Maxrs.—A village of fifty houses 
in Northern Hindostan, situated on 
the right bank of the Spiti river, 
11,900 feet above the level of the 
sea and 400 above the bed of the 
Spiti. The land in the neighbour 
hood bears crops of wheat, barley, 
and awa. 


Mancarett.—A large village in 
the Hyderabad province, 120 miles 
N. by E. from Condapilly. This 
place is situated near the S.AV. bank 
of the Godavery, in the Poloonsha 
raja’s country, and is the head of « 
pergunnah of the same name, The 
mountains continue close down to 
the east side of the Godavery oppo- 
site to Mangapett, and their wild 
inhabitants sometimes extend their 
depredations to this side of the river, 
At this place there are some re- 
martkable tombs, said to be the work 
of evil demons, Some have slabs 
of sandstone nearly twenty feet 
square, fixed on upright stones, and 
in the interior of the area there are 
sarcophagi under ground containing 
bones, "These appear of very re- 
mote antiquity, and are surrounded 
by stone circles, from thirty to forty 
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feet in diameter, Such tombs are 
common all over Telingana, but 
their origin is uncertain.—(Captain 
Blunt, Voysey, §¢.) 


Mancatonz (Mangaloor).-~ A 
flourishing seaport town in the pro- 
yince of Canera, situated on a salt 
lake, which is separated from the sea 
by a beach of sand, At high water, 
and in fine weather, ships of less than 
ten feet water can enter it; lat. 12° 
58’ N., lon. 74°57 E. This town, 
named ulso Codeal Bunder, is large, 
and built round the sides of the 
peninsula, in the elevated centre of 
which the fort was placed, and the 
lake by which the promontary is 
formed is a beautiful piece of 
water. Ten miles further up the 
river is the small town of Arcola, 
also called Feringhy Dettah, having 
formerly been inhabited by Concan 
Christians, invited to reside there by 
the Ikeri rajas, 

In Hyder’s reign the principal aner- 
chants at Mangalore were Moplays 
and Concanies ; but since the British 
acquired the government many men 
of property have come from Surat, 
Cutch, Bombay, and other places to 
the north, These persons are chiefly 
of the Vaisya caste; but there are 
also. many Parsees, and the vessels 
employed in trade generally belo 
to other ports. Rice is the gran 
article of export, more than three- 
fourths of the whole being sent to 
Muscat in Arabia, Goa, Bombay, 
and Malabar. Next to rice as an 
export is betel-nut, then black pep- 
per, sandal-wood, cassia and turme- 
tic, Salt is made on this coast, but 
the quantity manufactured being in- 
adequate to the supply a quantity ia 
imported fram Bombay and Goa. 
Raw silk for the use of the manu- 
facturers above the ghauts, and su- 
gar, are imported from Bengat and 
China, and oil and ghee from Surat. 

Mangalore at a very carly period 
was, a great resort of Arabian ves- 
sels, the productions being peculiar 
ly adapted to that country. It is 
mentioned by Sidi Ali in A.D, 1554 
that the Portuguese also carried on 
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an extensive commerce, and had a 
factory established here, which wi 
destroyed in A.D. 1596 by the Mus- 
cat Arabs, then a considerable ma- 
ritime power. In 1768 it was taken 
by a detachment from Bombay, but 
retaken by Hyder immediately after- 
wards, and the garrison made pri- 
soners, In 1783 Mangalore again 
surrendered to a force from Bom- 
hay, and after the destruction of 
General Mathews and his army, 
sustained a long siege by Tippoo, 
during which the garrison, under 
Colonel Campheil, wade a most gal- 
lant defence. ‘The whole power of 
that prince, assisted by his French 
allies, could not force u brench that 
had long been open, and he was re- 
pulsed in every attempt to carry the 
place by storm: After the conclusion 
of the peace iu 1784 it way given ap 
to Tippoo, a mere heap of rubbish ; 
what renamed was wholly destroyed 
by him, having learned from experi- 
ence how little his fortresses were 
calculated to resist European sol- 
diers, and how great the difficulty to 
retake them when garrisoned by Bri- 
tivh soldiers. In 1806 the poputa- 
tion of Mangalore was estimated at 
30,000 inhabitants, and its prospe- 
rity has not since been interrupted 
by any calamity. Travelling distance 
from Seringapatam 162 miles, from 
Medras 440 miles. —(7*, Buchanan, 
Bruce, Lord Valcntia, A. H. Hamil 
tou, §¢.) 








Mancrepara.—A district in the 
most eastern quarter of Borneo, ex- 
tending towards the Sooloo archi- 
pelago, in a long narrow point named 
The first river in Mangee- 

Tawoo, opposite to 
the island of Scbatic, to the castward 
h is a promontory nained Bie 
rang, the adjacent country affording 
pasture for many cattle, near a river 
named the Pallas, The peninsula of 
Unsang terminates eastward in a blaff 
point, at the north-castern extremity 
of which is 2 sual island named Tani- 
beesan, forming a harbour capable of 
admitting ships of a considerable size; 
the vicinity abounding with fine ti 
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ber. On this coast there are many 
rivers, but they generally have bar- 
mouths where they join the sea, 

Mangeedara produces birds’-nests, 
lacker-wood, and gold. The most re- 
markable place for the latter is Tala~ 
pam in Gioong bay; but the river, 
where it is found, disembogues into 
the north sea between Tambeesan 
and Sandakan, The castern part of 
Unsang abounds with wild elephants, 
and Mangeedara in general with a 
breed of cattle, originally left here 
by the Spaniards, who had a footing 
in the seventeenth century, which 
they afterwards relinquished by treaty 
to the Svoloos.—(Dalrymple, gc.) 


Mayarray (Straits of /—These 
straits separate the island of Floris 
or Endé from that of Comodo. 
In general the depth of water cx 
ceeds thirty (nthous. On the Floris 
side are many good harbours aad 
bays, where vessels may anchor.— 
(Bligh, Sc.) 

Mancnoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, perguunah of Sal- 
tua, which in 1820 contained 300 
houses, 

Mawtexrataa.—A poor village in 
the province of Orissa, of not more 
than twenty huts, collected near a 
Mahomedan fanc and mosque, with 
the remains of a wretched fort ; lat. 
19? 41°N., fon.85° 20’ E., sixty milea 
S. by W, from Cuttack, This place 
stuids on the high northern bank of 
the chanoel, by which the Chilka 
inke communicates with the sea, 
where the ferry is neara mile across, 
and in one part deep. —( Fullarton,§c.) 

Mayscroorn.—A town and so:all 
district in the province of Allahabad, 
but belonging to the king of Oude, 
being within the boundaries of his 
reserved dominions. The principal 
town is Maniepoor, which stands on 
the north-east side of the Ganges, in 
lat, 25° 46’ N., ton, 80° 20’ E., about 
eighty miles 5.S.E, from Lucknow. 
The other towns of note are Men- 
digunge, Pertaubghur, and Saloon. 


Manicrata.—A village in the 
province of Lahore, district of the 
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Guekers, but now possessed by the. 
Seiks, situated about seventy-two 
miles east of the Indus; lat, 33° 28” 
N,, lon.73°25' E. At this place there 
is a remarkable structure, which at 
first sight resembles a cupola on a 
Tow mound, but on examination is 
found to be solid. The height from 
the of the mound to the top of 
the butliding is seventy feet, and the 
circumference about 150 paces, It 
is built of large pieces of hard stone 
common in the neighbourhood, mix- 
ed with smaller pieces of a sandy 
stone, The greater part of the out- 
side is cased with the first-mentioned 
stone, cut quite smooth, but in some 
parts it has cither fallen down or 
becn left incomplete. The top is 
flat, and on it traces of the founda- 
tion of watls are discoverable, en- 
closing a space eleven paces long by 
five broad. In the appearance of this 
edifice there is nothing Hindoo, it 
approaching on the whole much 
nearer to the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture. By the natives it is called 
the tope or mound of Manicyala, and 
is said to have been built by the 
ods, Mr, Erskine conjectures it to 
have been a dagop of the Buddhists, 
but from the description it appears. 
much more to resemble a cemetry of 
the Guebres or fire-worshippers.— 
(Elphinstone, Erskine, §c.) 


Mawttra.—A city in the island of 
Luzon, and capital of the Spanish set- 
tlements in the Philippines ; fat. 14° 
38'N., lon. 120° 50 E, This stands 
on the east coast of an extensive bay, 
which presents a singularly rich and 
picturesque scene, The conntry on 
the right hand slopes gradually down 
to the water’s edge from a consider- 
able height, and exhibits the appear. 
ance of being in a rich state of cule 
tivation ; but a nearer approach dis- 
covers it to be entirely the work of 
nature. On the left the high moun- 
tains stand more abrupt and detached, 
but are equally covered with verdure, 
to the summits, Manilla lies in the 
south-cast corser, in a low situation 
‘on the left bank of the river Pasig, 
which discharges the waters of a lake 
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thirty miles inland, and is here about 
as wide as the Thames at Vauxhall, 
separating the city from the suburbs. 
This river is navigable for vessels not 
exceeding 250 tons for a short dis- 
tance inland, but its rapid current has 
formed s bar at the entrance, over 
which there are only twelve feet of 
water at apring tides. Over this river 
there is a neat stone bridge of ten 
arches, and at the north-west angle 
ia the citadel of Santiago, a clumsy, 
old-fashioned fortification. Vessels 
ride about a mile and 2 half from the 
shore in the roads; but during the 
§8,W. monsoon, from the middle of 
April to November, they are forced 
to take shelter in Cavite, a small but 
secure port three leagues south of 
Manilla. 

The length of the city within the 
walls is 1,300 Spanish’ yards from 
N.W. to SE., the width 774, and 
circuniference 4,166 yards. The land- 
face has a double wet ditch, and to- 
wards the sea there is a breastwork 
thrown up to prevent a landing. 
Within the walls are the public and 
religions buildings, of which the 
most remarkable is the cathedral. 
The houses are large, and on account 
of the frequent earthynakes solidly 
built, more especially on the ground 
floors; and the suburbs, which are 
extensive, also contain many hand- 
some houses. In 1820 the popula- 
tion of the city and suburbs (the last 
of indefinite extent) was estimated at 
175,000 souls of all denominations, 


From its advantageous position 
with respect to India, China, and 
America, Manilla ought to be a city 
of the first commercisl importance ; 
but under the government of the 
Spaniards, trade has never been en- 
cours |, or rather, until recently, 
was altogether repressed, In former 
times the goods imported were those 
adapted to form the cargo of the 
galleon, which usually consisted of 
one-third in various goods from Ma- 
dras, such se punjums, longeloth, 
und printed calicoes; one-third mus- 
Vins, baftaea, and sances, from Ben- 
gal; and oneshird in ‘silks, grass 
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cloths, silk stockings, and other Chi- 
nese commodities. The invoice, le- 
gally, ought never to have exceeded 
one million of doltars, but in general 
it amounted to double that sum. The 
tonnage of the galleon was divided 
into boletas (about one ton) and 
fractions of boletas, almost every 
individual in Munilla having an inte- 
rest in the vessel; for each housc- 
holder, according to his rank, civil 
or military, had x share which was 
continued to his wife and children, 
The consequence was, that a mer- 
chant who wanted fifty tons, had to 
apply to above 200 famities, and make 
his bargain with each, The value of 
the boleta was of course regulated by 
the demand, but it usually averaged 
from 200 to 250dollars. The tine 
of sailing was Muy or early in June; 
the commander was an officer of 
rank, and had a privilege of fifty 
tons, The king paid all the ship's 
expenses, for which he levied thirty- 
three per cent, duty on the valuation 
of the cargo at Accipuleo, 

The chief articles of export from 
Manilla are cordage, resinous sub- 
tances, pitch and tar, cloths, rushes, 
rattans, indigo of an excellent qua- 
lity, rice, and cotton, which last, if 
sufficiently cultivated, might prove a 
valuable article of export to China, 
from whence four of five junks of 
about 400 tons each arrive annu- 
ally. The sugar-canc thrives well, 
but little of the juice is manufactured, 
and the woods abound with a specics 
of bastard cinnamon. The tobacco 
is good and makes excellent cigars, 
which are smoked all day by the lu- 
dies of Manilla. The cocoa of the 
island is considered superior to that 
of America, and the tree is much 
cultivated on account of the quantity 
consumed by the Spaniards, Neither 
tobacco nor cocoa are indigenous to 
the Philippines, having been intro- 
duced by the Spaniards. Wax is 
collected. in considerable quantities, 
and gold is filtered from the rivulets 
by the Indians, who sometimes pro- 
cure nce worth per day, 
Native iron is found in masses, and. 
there are considerable quarries of 
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marble, from whence it is procured 
to decorate the churches. 

Prior to the Spanish invasion Ma- 
nilla existed as an Indian, or more 
probably Malay town, In 1571 
Miguel Lopes de Legaspi, the Spa- 
nish commander in the Philippines, 
led in person to the island of 
Luzon, and entering the river with 
his squadron, took poxsession of Ma- 
nilla, which he constituted the ca- 
pital of the Spanish possessions in 
the Philippines. In 1762 it was cap- 
tured by the British, and suffered 
muuch from the Indiana who had 
joined them, In 1820 the Indians 
rose in a large body and massacred 
all the foreigners they could lay their 
hands on, and elao many Chinese. It 
is said their superstitious fears had 
been excited by the sight of a large 
collection of dried insects, serpents, 
and other animals, preserved by the 
French naturalists, und as they 
thought, intended to poison the wells 
and rivers, and the real origin of the 
cholera morbus which then raged 
with such violence, — (Singapore 
Chronicle, Blackwood's Magazine, 
Sonnerat, Zuniga, La Peyrouse, §c.) 











Manimasna.—A large town and 
fort in the Lahore province, belong- 
ing to the protected Seiks, situated at 
the entrance of the Pinjir valley, 3,910 
feet above the level of the se 
30° 43’ N., lon. 76° 49 E.—{ Hodg- 
son Herbert, §c.) 


Manipa.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, twenty miles in circum 
ference, lying off the western end of 
Ceram; lat. 3° 21’N., lon. 127° 51’ E. 
Viewed from the sea it hax a moun- 
tainous appearance, but it is inha- 
bited and cultivated —{ Forrest, Sc.) 


Mansauty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Sarun, 
fifty-nine miles N.W. from Chuprah ; 
Jat, 26° 17’ N., lon. 84° E. 


Mansena Rives.—This river has 
its source about fifty miles S.E. 
from the city of Ahmeduuggur, from 
whence it flows in a.south-easterly 
direction until it arrives within thir- 

Vou. 1, 
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ty-two miles of Hyderabad, whore, 
making an uncommonly sharp bend, 
it turna due north until its joins the 
Godavery, after a winding course of 
400 miles, no where navigable. 


Mansz.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Sarun, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Goggra, forty-four miles N,W. from 
Patna; lat. 25° 4 N., lon. 84° 35’ E, 
There is a custom-lfouse eatablished 
here, where boats ascending or de- 
scending undergo an examin 
On the Ganges, two miles fro 
thence, is a remarkable banyan 
or burr tree: diameter, from 363 
to 375 feet; circamference of the 
shadow at noon, 1,116; circum- 
ference of the several stems, fifty or 
sixty in number, 921 feet. Such were 
its dimensions in 1800; but when 
visited by Mr. Fullarton in 1819 it 
appeared to cover a still greater 
space, and the stems were much 
more numerous. Some of the old- 
er, however, had decayed, so that 
the continuity was occasionally 
interrupted, and some parts quite 
insulated from the rest. With the 
exception of the Kubeer Burr, on 
the Nerbudda (if that still exists), 
this is probably the most magnificent 
specimen of the vegetable creation 
{o be found in the world. A naked 
Sanyassy (religious mendicant) for- 
merly sat under this tree, who had 
occupied the station twenty-five 
years; but he did not continue al 
ways fixed to the spot, as his vow 
obliged him to lie, during the four 
cold months, up to the neck in the 
Ganges.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Mayxtam Istx.—A smell island in 
the Eastern seas, about thirty miles 
in circumference, situated off the 
west coast of Gilolo; lat, 0° 20 3., 
lon. 127° WE, 


Manowry.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, situated on the 
west bank of the Majpurba river, 
thirty iniles N. by E, from Darwar 
Tat. 15° 56’ N., lon. 75°17" E. Thi 


piece originally belonged to Neel 
it Row Sindia and his sncestora, 
=: : 
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which family was dispossessed about 
fifty years ago by the Colapoor raja, 
who was soon afterwards led 
by the Peshwa. Purseram Bhow 
then held the country until the de- 
cline of his power, when it again fell 
into the hands of the Colapoor ra- 
Some time afterwards Doondeah 
ngh’s (a freebooter) partizans 
obtained possession: but it was res- 
eued from them by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who gave it to Appah Saheb, 
Purseram Bhow’s eldest son. With 
him it remained a year, when Appah 
Dessye came with some troops of 
Dowlet Row Sindia’s, and turned 
him out ; and Jastly came the British 
government, in 1818, and turned 
them all out.—(AZSS. 4c.) 


Maxwas.—-A small, sterile, and 
thinly-peopied tract of country in 
the province of Gundwana, confining 
on Boghela and the raja’ Chohens, 
The town or village of Manwas 
atands in lat. 24° 12 N,, lon. 82° E., 
fifty-one miles SE. from Rewah. 


Mananc.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, surrounded by lofty 
mountains, Although 8,500 feet 
above tho level of the sea, it enjoys 
. mild climate, the cake to cigh in 

july varying from fifty-eight to eighty- 
two degrees Fahrenheits ‘The rain 
never falls heavy here, the height of 
the outer chain’ of the Himalaya be- 
ing sufficient to exclude the solsti- 
ial rains that deluge Hindostan.— 
(Messrs, Gerards, §c.) 


Manawa (Maravasa).—A subdi- 
vision of the Madura collectorate in 
the Carnatic, bounded on the east by 
the bay of Bengal, and on the south 
dy Tinnevelly. Finapees the name 
is now principally confined to the 
Bea-coast, yet the tribe to which it 
owes its derivation is scattered over 
the adjacent districts inland to the 
hills of Travancore and Dindigul. 
This territory poss consi 
advantages from ite maritime situa 
tion, from the progressive increase of 
ita external commerce, and the per- 
manent establishment of a large pub- 
Tie investment of cloth, which m- 
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ploys its manafsctures and maintains 
a considerable circulating capital. 
The southern division is remarkably 
well supplied with water from tanks, 
where it is kept above the 

level of the country, Near the sea- 
coast the country is in general well 
cultivated, with the exception of a 
wild tract of low rock intermixed 
with brushwood, which lies to the 
west of Ramnad, and extenda to the 
point of land opposite to Ramise 
seram, 

The native Marawas are not re 
markable for the neatness or conifort 
of their dwellings, unless it be in 
some of the larger towns, their houses 
being itl-built, little raised from the 
surface, and badly thatched, Coarse 
blankets, which are a conimon article 
of clothing, are here scarcely known, 
and truckle-beds or posts are rare, 
so that a bleak and moist season is 
very destructive to the poor, whose 
meagre and heggard looks indicate 
a predisposition to epidemics. The 
caste of Coilleries (Calaris), or rob~ 
bers, who formerly exercised their 
pceton as a birthright, are found 

this and the neighbouring tracts, 
They never considered their calling 
in any way disreputable, it having 
legitimately descended to them as an 
inheritance from their ancestors. 80 
far, therefore, from being averse to 
the appellation, a Coillery, if asked, 
will immediately answer that he is a 
robber by birth, parentoge, and edu- 
cation ; but that the practical exercise 
of his avocation isnow much curtailed 
by the strictness of the Briti 
lice. In this territory there is 
of Totiyars in which brothers, uncles, 
nephews, and other kindred have 
their wives in common. 

Like the rest of the Southern Car- 
natic, Marawa exhibits many remeinn 
of ancient Hindoo religions magnifi- 
cence, consisting of temples, built 
with large massive stones. At 
small distances on the public roads 
are choultries and pagodas, in the 
front of which are gigantic figures of 
Tichly ornamented horses, formed of 
cast pottery, and shaded with fruit 
and lofty banyan trees. Ata remote 
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peried of Brahminical antiquity this 
tract was 2 portion of the great Pan- 
dian empire; but in modern times 
came into the possession of the 
rajas of Shevagunga and Ramnad, 
the first of whom was called the Lit- 
tle Marawa, and the second the Great 
Marawa, both occasionally tributary 
to the nabobs of the Carnatic, and 
always refractory. The Madras 
presidency collected the tribute of 
the two Marawas from the year 
17925 and in 1801, by treaty with 
the nabob of Arcot, obtained the 
complete sovereignty.—( Medical Re- 
ports, Lord Valentia, Fullarton, Fifth 
‘Report, &¢.) 


Manarosa Isres.—A cluster of 
six islands in the Eastern seas, lying 
off the east coast of Borneo; lat. 2° 
15° N., lon. 118° 35’ E. The largest 
has aome wells of fresh water made 
by the Sooloos, who go there to 
collect sea-slug or biche de mar. 





Manickroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
forty miles S.E. from the town of 
Cuttack, The extreme dimensions 
of the zemindary attuched to this 
town is reckoned nine miles from 
north to south, and six from enst to 
west. The produce consists of rice, 
salt, cotton, and sugar-cane. The 
tribute paid in 1814 to government 
was 3190 rupees, and the zemindar's 
estimated profit 29,000 rupees, of 
which 4,000 were derived from salt. 
—(Richardson, §c.) 


Mansaow (Medijay).—A town 
in the province of Canara, fifteen 
miles north from Onore; lat 14° 28° 
N,, lon. 74° 30’E. Dr. Robertson, 
the historian, thinks this is the Mu- 
siris of the ancients, from whence 
they exported a variety of silk stuffs, 
rich perfumes, tortoise-sheil, different 
kinds of transparent gems, especially 
diamonds and lerge quantities of 
pepper, Except the latter, none of 
the articles above numerated, are 

* now produced in the countries im- 
mediately contiguous to Marjaow. 


Manxraer.—See Mekrana. 
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Marnoots (or Maruts).— See 
RNEO. 


Manroxps.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, twenty miles north 
east from the city of that name; 
Tat. 26° 41’ N., lon. 74° 40’ E. 


Maaos.—A Dutch settlement on 
the island of Celebes, the chief of 
those to the north cf Macassar, or 
Fort Rotterdam ; lat. 4° 51’S., jon, 
119° 35’ E.—( Stavorinus, § ¢.} 


Manowna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty-five miles 
south from Teary; lat. 24° 23 N,, 
ton. 78° 49’ E. 


Manrasax.—This province is com- 
prehended between 17°30’ and 15°30" 
N. It is bounded on the east by the 
Siamese mountsins ; on the south it 
is separated from Ye by a smalt 
stream; and en the west it has the 
sea. The northern boundary of the 
Burmese portion is uncertain; the 
British portion is terminated on the 
north by the Martaban or Saluen 
river, about lat. 16° 30’ N. The 
whole contains about 12,000 niles, of 
which about one-half (the most. 
fertile and populous) belong to the 
British ; but the town of Martaban 
stands on the north or Burmese side 
of the Saluen, 

Three large rivers, the Saluen, the 
Gain, and the Athran, join opposite 
to Martaban, where they form an 
expanse of water, six or seven miles 
broad. Inland they diverge, and are 
navigable for native craft to an une 
known distance up the country, 
Lieut. Low ascended six days’ jour+ 
ney above the town of Martaban. 
There are eal other streams, the 
province generally being well supplied 
with moisture, and during the mon- 
soon every insignificant rivulet in 
swollen to a torrent. The climate is 
healthy, and the heat not so intense 
as in Hindostan. The military de- 
tachment preserved its health. The 
periodical rains, seasons, and times 
of harvest, are nearly the same as in 





Nine-tenths of the surface still 
continue covered with forest and 
2 
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jungle. The soil and climate are 
‘well adapted for the rice cultivation, 
more especially the large island of 
Paoloong, at the mouth of the Mar- 
taban river, fifteen miles long by five 
broad. With an adequate population 
every tropical production might be 
raised in redundance, and a large 
migration of Burmese, Peguers, Siu- 
mese, and Chinese may be expected, 
tending in fact to the depopulation of 
the three first-mentioned countries. 
At present the staple produce is rice, 
the remainder, cotton, indigo, pepper, 
cardamoms, teak, blachang, tobacco, 
elephants’ tecth, betel-nut, salt, va- 
rious dye and cabinet woods, and 
timber; all hitherto procured in 
very small quantities, The plough 
is not used, the ground, to prepare 
it for the seed, being merely trampled 
by buffidoes. 

Interoal oppression and Siamese 
devastation having reduced almost 
the whole province to a state of 
nature, the inhabitants on the arrival 
of the British were found mostly 
congregated about the capital, whi 
until the foundation of Amherst, was 
the only collection of houses that 
deserved the name of town, In the 
Burmese portion the sites of towns, 
villages, temples, and Buddhist mo- 
nasteries may still be traced. In 
1925 the total population of the pro- 
vince was estimated at 45,000 per- 
sons, of which number probably 
2,000 belong to the British division. 
The religion is Biddhism, without 
any subdivision into castes, and few 
prejudices as to food; the laws and 
customs Burmese. 

There are several practicable 
passes into Siam, but only one adapt- 
ed for the passage of an army. The 
Burmese invasions of Siam have 
always been made by the Athran 
river, and the Siamese incursions 
into Martaban by the same route. 
By the course of the Saluen river all 
Pegu, and a considerable portion of 
Upper Ava, are assailable. It is sup- 
posed o caravan from the Shan 
country crosses some part of British 
Martaban on its road to Rangoon, 
which in process of time may be 
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induced to direct ita course to 
Monlmein or Amherst.—(Crawfurd, 
Lieut, Low, Public MS. Documents, 


Magranay.—This placcis situated 
in lat. 16° 30’ N., lon. 97° 30°E., 
about twenty-cight miles N.N.E, 
above Amherst town, Three rivers, 
the Saluen, the Gain, and the Athran, 
unite here, and proceed to the sen 
by two distinct channels. Their con- 
fluence forms an expanse of water 
six or seven miles broad, interspersed 
with many islands, The Saluen, 
which is the largest, is navigable for 
native craft a great way inland, and 
is connected with Rangoon’ and 
Lower Pegu, through the Sitang and 
Pegu rivers, by a creek navigable 
during the rains, and thence all the 
way to Bassein, The Gain and the 
Athran are also considerable rivers, 
and said to be navigable for, small 
bouts and canoes into Lao nnd other 
remote provinces, The navigation 
from the sea up to Martaban is 
intricate, and not practicable for 
vessels drawing more than ten feet 
water, 

In April 1826 the town of Mar- 
taban contained, by estimate, about 
9,000 inhabitants, mostly Peguers ; 
the remainder Burmese, Chinese, and 
Mahomedans, ail of whom Mr. Craw- 
ford found preparing to pass over 
the river to the British territory, It 
‘was captured by the British in No« 
vember 1824; but by the provisions 
of the treaty of 1826, relinquishing 
the north bank of the Saluen, is 
to be restored to the Burmese,— 
(Crawfurd, Lieut. Low, Capt. Fen- 
wick, §¢.) 


Maawan (Marawa)—~A large 
and ancient division of the Ajmeer 
province, situated principally between. 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-eighth 
degrees of north latitude, but in mo- 
dern times better known as the raja 
of Joudpoor's territories. In former 
times the word Marwar, a8 including 
the town and fortress of Ajmeer, be- 
came almost synonymous with the 
name of the province. The word 
Marawa signifies any dey desert soil, 
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possibly from maru, desert, and stha- 
li, dry land, a region where one dies, 

The tabledand or plateau of Mar- 
war (if vo irregularly mountainous a 
country deserve such un appellation) 
rises towards the south, the Marwar 
range being probably 1,000 fect above 
‘Mewar, and some of the mountainous 
peaks 2,000 feet above that plain and 
the vailey of the Nerbudda. The most 
elevated of the Aboo mounteins, as 
indicated by the barometer, has been 
estimated at 5,000 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea, the summit producing 
European fruits and shrubs, ‘This 
division of Rajpootana bas been pos- 
sessed by the Khetore tribe for pany 
uges, and contains many forts and 
strong-holds, now mostly subject to 
Joudpoor, On investigation the mis- 
sionaries found that the Lord's 
Prayer in the Marwar tanguage con- 
tained twenty-eight of the thirty-two 
words particulurized in the Bengalese 
and Hindostany specimens. 

Besides the regular Hindoo and 
Muhomedan population this district 
is partly occupied by savage and pre- 
datory races, who frequently require 
the active interference of the British 
troops stationed at Nusseerabad. 
One of these, the Mbairs (a race re- 
sembling the Bheels), inhabit the 
Marwar hills named Mhairwara, and 
have given much trouble both to 
their neighbours and to the British 
functionaries in Rujpootana, Their 
religion does not yet seem clearly as- 
certained, but the Brahminical and 
Mussulman influence is probubly by 
this time diffused among them. In 
1820 it became necessary to march a 
detachment against them, which cap- 
tured Halloon, their principal for- 
tress, and routed them from many of 
their strong-holds. Another turbu- 
lent and thievish race are the Meenas, 
but in what they differ from Mhairs, 
and from low-caste Hindoos snd Ma- 
hamedans, Bheels, Gonds, Coolies, 
Catties, and other wild and predatory 
hill races, has never been properly. 
investigated. In 1819 they also were 
driven out of their fortresses, and 
the whole country scoured until they 
submitted to the amicable arrange- 
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ments dictated by the British govern- 
ment, It is certainly desirable to 
ascertain what peculiar circumstances 
have Jed to the superior barbarity of 
the Mbairs and Meenas scattered 
over the hilly country of Sarowy, 
Joudpoor, aud Jeypoor: but it is 
likely they were as much sinned 
against by the neighbouring powers 
as they themselves sinned; for on 
British protec'ion being notified to 
them in 1821, many Bheels and 
Meenas left their haunts among the 
hills and settled in their former vil- 
lages, and disciplined corps of these 
robbers were established to enforce 
honesty among their neighbours, 

In 1811 the annual fall of rain, 
never abundant, failed in Marwar, 
which, in addition to the desola- 
tion caused by clouds of locusts, 
drove the inhabitants of that unfor- 
nate country for subsistence into the 
centre of Gujerat. Misery still pur- 
sued them, for in 1812 Gujerat also 
experienced a failure of ‘rain, and 
consequent scarcity, which soon re~ 
duced the already half-starved emi- 
grants to a most deplorable condi- 
tion ; yet they most unaccountabl, 
declined employment when tendered, 
even with the prospect of death as 
the consequence of their refusal. 
The vicinity of every large town in 
Gujerat was then crowded with these 
wretched creatures, infirm, dying, 
dead, aud haif eaten by dogs, who 
acquired an unnatural degree of 
ferocity from having so lone fed on 
human bodies, Even the distinction 
of caste was ut length forgotten, and 
the Brahmin was seen selling bis 
wife for two or three rupees to such 
as would receive her; at Baroda, the 
Guicowar’s capital, the weekly 
return of Murwarie burtala ex- 
ceeded 500 bodies, Much was 
done by native charity; Jarge subs 
scriptions were raised, ailed by a li 
beral sum from the Baroda govern- 
ment: but all unavniling, the extent 
of the calamity excceded the human 
power of efficient alleviation, Inthe 
mean time the unfortunate emigrants 
spread themselves over the Gujerat 
province from the guiph of Cutch to 
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Surat, and in many instances to 
Bombay; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that of the whole mass not one 
in an hundred ever returned within 
the limits of his native province.— 
(Public MS, Documents, Major Car- 
nae, &¢) 

Massate Isiz.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Philippines, 
Jying due south of the island of Lu- 
zon or Luconia, and on the route of 
the galleon which formerly sailed be- 
tween Acapulco and Manilla, Io 
Jength it may de estimated at sixty 
miles, by seventeen the average 
breadth. 


Mascauty Ise (fish creck isle.) 
—An island in the province of Ben- 
gal, lying off the Chittagong district, 
from which it is separated by a very 
narrow creek, In lengeh it may be 
estimated st fifteen miles, by ten the 
average breadth. It is situated at 
the mouth of the Joareah, which is 
but a small stream, but is rendered 
of importance by the tide entering 
through it into a channel called Pa- 
tili, which communicates with the 
Ramoo river. Prior to 1803 many 
Mugh refugees from Arracan, un- 
able to bear the tyranny of the 
Burmese, retired here. It is not- 
withstanding thinly peopled, andscan- 
tily cultivated; but it yields two Eu- 
ropean luxuries, sea-turtle and oys~ 
ters, of an excellent quality, 

‘Masoov.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, fifty miles W. by S. 
from Nagpoor; lat. 21°N., lon. 78° 
30 EL 


Masutiraram.—The fourth dis- 
trict into which the Northern Circars 
have been subdivided for the collec- 
tion of the revenue and the admini- 
stration of justice, To the north it 
in bounded by Rajamundry ; on the 
south by Guntoor and the sea; to 
the east it has the bay of Bengal; 
and on the west the dominions of his 
Its present 
‘comprehend a large proportion 
of the encient circara of Ellore and 
Condapilly, under which heads re.- 
Spectively further topographical de- 
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tails will be found. The principal 
towns are Masulipatam, Ellore, and 
Sicacoflum, 

In 1813 district was much dis- 
turbed by the incursions of proscribed 
or rebellious zemindars, mubjects of 
the British government, who had 
taken refuge in the Nizain’s territu- 
ries, where they were protected by 
the zemindar of Poloonshah, who 
shared their profits. The difficulty 
of protecting so exposed ao frontier 
was then experienced, as the employ- 
ment of regular troops was but a 
temporary resource, and had only the 
effect of securing the inhabitants 
during the time they remained on 
the spot. The inland parte of this 
district have not the same aspect of 
cultivation as the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Guntoor, there being exten- 
sive tracts of geass plain, and towards 
the north of wild copse jungle; 
the black soii is also much less pre- 
valent. The cotton produced in this 
district is comparatively of a good 
quality, but it is not raised to any 
great extent, its culture being lesa 
profitable than that of grain, With 
proper encouragement, however, it 
might be produced in large quantities, 
many extensive tracts being peculiarly 
adapted for its cultivation. In 1817 
the total gross collection of the pub- 
lic revenue in the Masulipatam dis- 
trict amounted to 3,86,043 star pago~ 
das; and in 1822, according to the 
returns made by the collectors to the 
Madras presidency, the totat popula- 
tion amounted to 4,54,754 persons, 

In A.D. 1820 the claims of Rustum 
Jah, calling himself nabob of Masu- 
lipatam, to certain honours and pen- 
sions were investigated, when it was 
found he had no just pretensions to 
either. His father, Hussein Ali Khan, 
had been killadar of Ellore under 
the Nizam, and also managed a por- 
tion of the country; but he was 
merely @ common functionary, and 
never had done any services to entitle 
him to the notice or gratitude of the 
British government. On thia occa- 
sion Sir Thomas Munro recorded his 
opinion against subdividing pensions 
among surviving descendants until 
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they became almost evanescent quan- 
tities, and so frittered away as to 
be below the wages of a common 
labourer, the consequence of which 
was, that all the impression made by 
such original grant was lost to the 
British nation.~—(Sir J. Munro, J. 
Tod, Fullarten, Hodgson, Public MS. 
Documents, &c.) 


Masvuratam  (Mausali-patan}. 
—The capital of the preceding dis 
trict, and a seaport of considerable 
note; lat, 16°10’ N., lon. 81° 14’ E. 
The fort of Masutipatam is of an 
oblong square figure, 800 yards by 
G00, situated in the midst of a salt 
morass, close to an inlet or canal, 
which opening a communication with 
the sea and the Krishna, enlarges the 
meana of defence, without exposing 
the worka to an immediate naval at- 
tack, as no ship ean come within 
reach of cannon shot, nor any 
proaches be made on the land side 
exeept between the north and east 
points of the compass. The pettah 
or town of Masulipatam is situated 
amile and a half to the north-west 
of the fort, on a spot of ground rising 
above the fort, across which the com- 
munication between this ground and 
the fort is by a straight causeway 
2,000 yards in length, The town is 
very extensive, and its site on the 
further side is bounded by another 
moraas, both of which are miry even 
in the driest season. Such was the 
description of this fortress during 
the Carnatic wars of the eighteenth 
century ; but since then many altera- 
tions and improvements have taken 
place. In 1812 Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
considered it the only defensible post 
in the Northern Circars ; but, while 
its works were just sufficiently strong 
to invite, they were too weak to re 
sist for any length of time the attack 
of a European enemy. Under ali 
circumstances, as they then existed, 
he was inclined to think that the best 
plan would be to demolish the whole, 
and take up a new fortified position 
at Ellore, or some other strong point 
in the interior, 


The shore at Masulipatam is still, 
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and it is the only port from Cape 
Comorin on which the sea does not 
beat with a strong surf, and capable 
of receiving vessels of 300 tons bur- 
then. It became early a port of com- 
‘mercial resort, and still carries on 
an extensive commerce ; but notwith- 
standing the fertility of the adjacent 
country, watered by numerous small 

‘ivers and channels from the Krishna 
and Godavery, large quantities of 
rice are annually imported. Masuli- 

P has long been famous for 
chintzes; but they are neither so 
handsome nor of so good 3 quality in 
proportion to their price, a8 those of 
Europe. They are notwithstanding an 
article of very general wear all over 
Persia, and there is in consequence a 
considerable trade carried on between 
that country and this port, 

Masulipatam is mentioned by Marco 
Polo in A.D, 1295, and was conquer- 
ed by the Bhamenee: sovereigns of 
the Deccan so early as A.D, 1480, 
In 1769 the French established a fac- _ 
tory here, and in 1761 received pos- 
session of the town and fort, when 
they improved it and modernized the 
defences. It was taken from them by 
storm in 1759 by the British troops 
under the command of Colonel Forde, 
when the garrison that surrendered 
amounted to 500 Europeans and 
2,537 sepoys and topasses, being 
considerably more numerous than the 
assailants. After this event the town 
and adjacent territory were ceded to 
the British, with whom they have 
ever since remained, Travelling dis- 
tance from Calcutta 764 miles; from 
Delhi 1,084; from Madras 292; and 
from Hyderabad 203 miles.—{Orme, 
J. Grant, Parliamentary Reports, - 
Auchmuty, §.) 


Maswex.—A town in the province 
of Oude, forty-three miles N. by W. 
from the city of Lucknow; lat. 27° 
18/N,, lon. 80° 26’ E. 


Marazan.—A city in Java, once 
the capital of an empire which was 
predominant in that island from the 
end of the fifteenth century until the 
foundation of Batavia in A.D. 1619." 
Towards the conclusion of the tix- 
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teenth century the seat of govern- 
ment and the susuhunun, or sultan 
of Mataram, were removed to Carte- 
in ruins, In A.D. 1586 
or general, firet_ prince 
of the house of Matarain, destroyed 
Pajang.—(Crawfurd, $e.) 


Mareo-A village in British Mar- 
taban, situated above the canton- 
ments at Moulmein. At this place 
the tide has a rise of ten feet, and 
continues to flow for twenty miles 
higher up: vessels can arrive at this 
place from Moulmein in three tides. 


Maruvroon.—A walled villoge be- 
longing to Holcar, in the province of 
‘Malwa, division of Mandow, situated 
on the confines between the jungle 
that skirts the Vindhya mountains 
and the cultivated banks of the Ner- 
budda, three miles and a helf N.W. 
from Mheysbur. 


Matuura.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on the west 
bank of the Jumna, and mentioned 
by the ancient Greek geographers ; 
Jat. 27° 31’ N,, lon. 77° 39’ E., thirty 
miles N.N.W. from Agra. ‘It ac- 
quired much celebrity in the tales of 
Hindoo mythology, as having been, 
with Bindrabund, the scene of the 
birth and early adventures of their 
favourite deity Krishna; and on the 
Mahomedan inyasion became one of 
the first objects of their attention, 
having been’ taken and destroyed by 
Mahmoud of Ghiznj so early as A.D, 
1018, It was subsequently rebuilt, 
and oraamented with several rich 
temples, the most magnificent of 
which was erected by Raja Beer Singh 
Deo, of Oorcha, and cost thirty-six 
lacks of rupees. This edifice was 
afterwards razed by Aurengzebe, who 
erected a mosque with the materials 
onthe spot, In the fort are still.to 
tescen the remains of an observa- 
Jeysingh of Jey- 











poor or, Jyenagur. 

Mathura continued subject to the 
Mogul government until its dissolu- 
tion, after which it experienced many 
mjsloriunes, especially in 1756, when 
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neral massacre on its inhabitants, 
Towards the conclusion of the eigh- 
teenth century, it came into the pos- 
session of the Sindia funily, who 
conferred it on their comnander-in- 
chief, General Perron. This officer 
made it his head-quarters, strengthene 
ed the defences, and established here 
his principal cannon foundry ; it was, 
however, taken by the British without 
resistance in 1803, On this occasion 
the British general not only protected 
the persons and respected the wore 
ship of the inhabitants, but also or~ 
dered his own army, while encamped 
within the precincts of the town, to 
abstain from the slaughtering of cate 
tle, as their doing so would bedeem- 
ed a sacrilege by the Hindoos., Since 
that period it hes continued subject 
to the British government, and has 
been the head-quarters of 2 brigade, 
whose cantonments are to the south 


“of the city. 


Mathura, and Bindrabund in its 
vicinity, still continue the resort of 
Hindoo votaries, but they exhibit no 
remains of architectural magnificence 
to be compared in magnitude with 
those of the Carnatic. Several of 
the des, however, surpass those: 
of the Carnatic in elegance, and the 
arches and marble galleries adjoining 
the ghauts at Mathura are striking 
and curious. Besides the mosque 
above-mentioned there is another 
and larger edifice of the same de- 
scription in the centre of the city, 
ascribed to Abdulla Nubbce Khan, 
which has been highly decorated with 
enamelled tiles, but is now ina de- 
plorable state of decay. In the cen- 
tre of the town is a beautiful temple,. 
or dwelling-house, or both conjoined, 
built by Gocul Paruk, treasurer to 
the late Dowlet Row Sindia, and. 
chief partner in a great banking-house 
here. The cantonments are separated 
from the town by un interval of bro~ 
Ken ground covered with ruins, The 
buildings are very extensive, and 
seattered over the plain, but the 

re part unoccupied ; the troops: 

we been much reduced in nuinter 
in consequence of the establishment 
of Nusseeraped and Neemutch as ad- 
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vanced posts, and the consequent re- 
moval of the brigades much further 
tothe westward, Mathura, however, 
is still an important station, on ac- 
count of its vicinity to so many wild, 
independent, and turbulent rajas, not 
yet sobered down to their proper de- 
gree of temperature. 

There are a multitude of sacred 
monkeys of a large breed fed at Bin- 
draburid, and maintained by a sti- 
pend bestowed by Madhnjee Sindia, 
One of them, in 2783, which was 
Jame from an accidental hurt, in con- 
sequence of his resemblance to their 
patron, who had been lumed by a 
wound at the battle of Paniput, was 
treated with additional respect. In 
3808 two young cavalry officers ine 
advertently shot at them, and were 
immediately attacked by the priests 
and devotees, and compelled to at- 
tempt the parsage of the Jumaa on 
their elephant, in doing which they 
both perished, Besides monkeys 
Mathura swarms with paroquets, 
peacocks, and Brahminy bully. The 
fish in this river, which winds along. 
the burders of Mathura, are equally 
protected by the Hindoo faith, and 
are frequently seen to rise to the sur- 
face aa if in expectation of being fed. 
—(Fullorton, Lishup Heber, Mal- 
colm, Scott, Capt, Turner, Kyd, $c.) 


Matuna (Mathura).— A town 
and small fort near the southern ex- 
tremity of Ceylon; lat. 5° 58’ N., 
Jon, 80° 31’ E., eighty-two miles S.E. 
from Columbo, The fort stands on 
the west side of the Neel Ganga, or 
blue river; the town extends its 
banks towards the sea. Gems abound 
in the Matura district, where they 
are found by the natives in alluvial 
ground, The native rock of the 
sapphire, the ruby, the cat’s-eye, and 
the different varieties of zircon is 

neiss. These gems, but not of the 
rst quality, and also the cinnamon- 
stone, occur imbedded in the gaeiss 
rock. The Matura district has de- 
clined in importance since it came 
into the possession of the British, 
the catching of elephants and the 
faising of cinnamon having been 
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sbandoned as unprofitable. In 18)3 
45) elephants were taken and de- 
stroyed here-—-(Daey, Cordiner, Per 
cival, Sc.) 

Matonatra.—A military post in 
Ceylon, lying $.S.E. from Candy, 
2,700 feet above the level of the sea. 
Fhe mean annual temperature of the 
elevated region in which Maturatta 
stands is probably not above 68°, und 
from the nature of the soil and climate 
no part of the island appears better 
adapted for the establishment of a 
perimanent European colony. The 
whole tract is government property, 
and destitute of inhabitants, the road 
having been interdicted during the 
lute King’s reign. All sorts of Eu- 
ropean grains and fruits would pro- 
bably succeed, and grapes are already 
known to thrive particularly well.— 
(Dany, ge.) 

Martwas.—A town in the province 
of Mulwa, eighty-five miles 
fom Broach ; lat. 22° 4’N., lon, 74° 
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Mavtroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, fifty-six miles N.B. 
from Ahmedabad; lat. 23° 21’ N., 
Jon. 73° 44’ E. 

Mauxpvee.—A town in the prow 
vince of Aurungubad, thirteen miles 
S. by E. from Bombay 5 lat. 18° 47/ 
N., lon, 73° 1’ E, 

Mavwpwa.—A town in the pro 
vince of Gujerat, situated on the 
right bank of the Nerbudda, In 
1820 it contained 1,000 houses, prin- 
cipally inhabited by Brahmius, A 
considerable trade is carried on here 
in timber, which is foated down the 
river to the sea-coast.—( Malcolm, 
$e.) 

Maurxaraa,—A strong fortress in 
the province of Lahore, in 1809 pos- 
sessed by the Afghans, and situated 
in the most desert part of the Leia 
district, eighty miles north from the 
city of Mooltan ; lat. 31° 21’ N.,loo, 
71° 15 EL 


, Maunkatsere.—A town in thepro- 
vince of Aurnngabad, seventyfour 
miles SE. from Ahmednuggur; lat. 
18° 22’ N., lon, 75° 43’ E. 
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Mavyroos.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, belonging to Jeypoor, 
fifty-five miles 8.W. from Bhurtpoor ; 
Tat, 26° 59 N., lon. 76° 33' E. This 
js. a small town on a plain, surrounded 
by a mad wall, with eight semicircu- 
Jar bastions and a ditch, all going 
fast to decay. The tops of the hills 
in this neighbourhood are thickly 
studded with castles, sume of con- 
siderable size; several may be passed 
in one day's march. In the vicinity 
ia a plain, traversed by a river called 
the Maungunga, which, from the 
width of the bed, must during the 
rains be a considerable stream, butin 
the cold months it is quite dry. The 
rocks, when visible through the sand 
and withered herbage, are of granite, 
The animals here seem to act as if 
man was not their enemy : partridges 
run among the feet of the traveller's 
horse, deer lift their heads to look at 
the cavalcade and stoop to graze 
again, peacocks walk about as tamely 
as in a farm-yard.~- (Bishop Hebcr, 
$e.) 

Mavwroonan.—A town in the 
rovince of Malwa, pergunnah of 
udhona, from which town it is dis~ 

tant six miles; lat. 22°59 N., lon, 
75° 22/E. In 1820 it contained 300 
houses, and belonged to the raja of 
Seetamow. 

Maunsa.—A town in the province 
‘of Gujerat, twenty-nine miles north 
from Ahmedabad ; lat. 23° 26’ N., 
lon, 72° 43' E. 


Mawstounzo.—A small and poor 
village in the Carnatic province, dis 
trict of Nellore, and thirty-five miles 
N, from the town of that name. In 
the vicinity is a small bungalow for 
the reception of travellers, situated 
neat the sea, in a sandy country full 
of wild palmyra trees. 

Maypouncuaut.—A town in the 
northern Circars, twenty-one miles 
north from Condapilly ; lat. 16° 54’ 
N,, lon, 80° 43’ E, 


Mayea.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, principality of Lunawara, 
from which town it is distant about 
‘sixteen miles south. 
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Mayreat—aA large village in the 
province of Gujerat, about thirteen 
miles S.E. from Lunawara. In 1820 
it was held by the Soonth and Godra 
Bheels, tributary to Lunawara, 


Mazacone_( Mahesa-grama).—A 
Portuguese village on the island of 
bay, where there is a good dock 
for small ships, and also two tolerably 
handsome Roman Catholic churches, 
The mangoes produced here are so 
famous for their excellence, that they 
were formerly sent to Delhi during 
the reign of Shah Jehan. 


Meapay.—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, formerly of considerable mag- 
nitude, but on the retreat of the Bur- 
mese from Prome in 1825, coupletely 
destroyed by fire ; Int. 19°10’ N,, lon, 
95° E., thirty-seven miles N. from 

rome, 

Mrancunae ( Miahganj),— A 
town in the province of Oude, built 
in the time of Asoph ud Dowlah, hy 
the noted eunuch Almas Ali Khan, 
whose name, while in a state of ser- 
vitude, was Mesh; lat. 26° 49’ N., 
lon. 80° 82' E., twenty-seven miles 
W, from Lucknow. This is one of the 
most handsome and regularly built 
of the small towns within the Oude 
territories, and, like most towns in 
this part of Hindostan, is fortified 
with a brick wall, having round bas- 
tions at intervals; but now (1824) 
trees, towers, gates, and palaces are 
fast sinking into jungle and rubl 
—(Bishop Hober, &c.) 

MeancisIsies.—A cluster of small 
islands in the Eastern seas, situated 
about the fifth degree of north lati. 
tude and the 127th of east longitude, 
The inhabitants of Nanusa, ove of 
the largest, are chiefly employed in 
Doat-building.—( Forrest, §c.) 

Mranwe.—A fishing village in the 

ince of Mooltan, division of 
Sinde, situated about four miles east 
from Tatta; lat, 24° 44’ N., Jon. 58° 
21 E. Opposite to this place the 
Indus is about a mile wide, with three 
fathoms water. Three miles further 
east there is another village, where 
the Iodus is about @ mile and 8 quar. 
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ter wide, nnd continues so for about 
two miles, after which it becomes 
narrower, not exceeding three-fourths 
of a mile, with four or five fathoms 
water,{ Maxfield, $c.) 


Meannez.—A town in the Guje- 
rat peninsula, forty’miles S.E, from 
Juggeth point ; lat., 21° 50°N., lon. 
69° 35’E. 


Mrany}/ Miani)—A town in the 
rovince of Lahore, 104 miles N.W. 
from the city of Lahore ; lat, 32° 36” 

N,, lon. 72° 47’ E. 


Mxasraaa (Mechpara.J—A seg- 
ment of the Rungpoor district, in the 
province of Bengal,7extending along 
the south side of the Bralinaputra 
river, ubont the twenty-sixth degree 
of north latitude. The ,Mech’tribe, 
from whom the tract derives its name, 
eppears to have becn once wore nu- 
merous than they,are at present, and 
to have undergone great changes; at 
least in this territory they have wholly 
disappeared, und ate supposed to 
have assumed the more elevated title 
of Rajbungsies, A few families of 
Mech, who according to Brahminical 
ideas continue ta wallow in the mire 
of impurity, frequent the borders 
of the Rungpoor district, towards the 
frontiers of Bootan and Nepaul, but 
the tribe forms the major portion of 
the population in all the tract of 
country between Cooch Bahar and 
the mountains, especially near Del- 
Tamcotta and Lackedwar, in 1809 
Mechpara still contained 3060 Garrow 
families ; this race having been greatly 
encrosched on by the inhabitants of 
the plains, and pushed backwards 
among the mountains, In Mechpara 
and the adjacent territory towards the 
west there are a considerable num- 
ber of families of a tribe called Kuri, 
who are said to have been originally 
Mech; but although they have adopt- 
ed the language of Bengal, they have 
not been able completely to wean 
themeelves from their old habits, and 
‘sre not permitted to assume the name 
of Rajbungsi. The compensation to 
be granted to the proprietor of this 
large pergunnah for the abolition of 
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the sayer or varisble imposts, in 1812, 
was 677] rupees on s jumma or as- 
sessment of 2,65, leaving a future 
annual land tax payable to fthe go- 
vernment by the zemindar of only 
1,974 rupees—{ F. Buchanan, Public 
MS. Documents, §.) 


Mepxiouxar.—A town belonging 
to the king of Onde in the province 
of Allahabad, pergunnah of Manic- 
poor, thirty miles*north fromthe city 
of Allubabad; lat. 25° 53’ N., lon. 
81° 64’ E. 





a place of considerable trade; lat, 19° 
59 N., lon..94°50;E. 


Meexas.—See"Manwan, 


Mezr Art——A celebrated volcano 
in the island of Java, situated about 
fifteen miles west from theJjtown of 
Doyolallie ; lat. 7° 25 S., lon. 110° 
30°E. The ascent from that town 
is steep and fatiguing, but is compen- 
sated by the magnificence of the view 
from the summit, where the moun- 
tain seems split to its foundation, the 
central gulf formed by the explosions 
giving it the appearance of three se- 
Pparate mountains. Alter heavy rains 
the crater still bursts forth. 

The gardens belonging to the town 
of Selo, situated at the foot of Meer 
Api, produce most kinds of European 
fruits, and the vicinity is cultivated 
to the tops of the mountains, 
ing the night the cold is{so intense 
that a blazing fire is pleasent, al- 
though so near to the equator.— 
(Thorn, &c.) 

Meenat (or Meerta).-A town 
in the province of Ajmeer, thirty-six 
miles W. by N, from the city o! AI 
incer ; lat. 26° 38° N., Jon. 73° 49" I, 
This place betongs to the Joudpoor 
raja, and was formerly the boundary 
between his territories and those of 
Dowlet Row Sindia, 


Meercaserat.—A small town in 
the Chittagong district, thirty-five 
tiles N. by W. from Islamabad; lat. 
22° 48’ N,, lon. 91° 30’ E. 
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Mszasts (a tribe) —See Assam. 


Merarcon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, 115 miles N, by W. 
from the city of Lahore; lat. 31°12” 
N,, lon. 73°38" E. 


Mesrawot.—A small town in the 
province of Candeish, pergunnah of 
Cheynpoor, twenty miles travelling 
distance from Bheekingaum ; lat, 21° 
4y N,, lon, 76° 10° E. In 1820 it 
belonged to Holcar, and contained 
112 houses. The surrounding coun- 
try is covered with jungle. 


Meona River.—A river of Ben- 
gal formed by the junction of nu- 
terous streams issuing from the 
mountains that compose the north- 
ern and eastern boundaries of the 
Silhet district, but its course is short, 
and its bulk small until its confluence 
with the Brahmaputea, about lat, 24° 
10 N., alter which it absorbs the 
name of the latter stream and com- 
municates its own, Eighteen miles 
south-east of Dacca it is joined by 
the Issaniutty, bringing the collected 
watera of the Dullasery, Boorygunga 
{or old Ganges), Luckia, and many 
smaller streams, the aggregate furm- 
ing an expanse of water resembling 
‘an intand sea, From hence the course 
of the Megna is S.S.E, until it ap- 
proaches the sea, where its volume is 
augmented by the great Ganges, and 
they conjointly roll their muddy tide 
into the bay of Bengal, Many is- 
Janda result from the sediment depo- 
sited by this vast body of water, 
among which are Dukkin Shahabaz- 
poor Cehirty miles by twelve), Hattia, 
Sundeep, and Baminy. 

The sand and mud-banks extend 
thirty miles to sea beyond these is- 
lands, and rise in many places within 
a few feet of the surface. Some fu- 
ture generation will probably see 
these banks rise above water, and 
succeeding ones possess and cultivate 
them; but while the river is forming 
new islands at its mouth, it is sw 
ing away and altering old ones in 
upper t of its course. In the 
channels between these islands, the 
height of the bore (or perpendicular 
influx of the sea) is said sometimes 
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to exceed twelve feet. After the 
tide is fairly passed the islands the 
bore is but tittle seen, except in soine 
narrow channels formed by sand 
banks; the breadth of the main 
atream permitting the influx of the 
tide without any lateral compression. 
—(Rennel, $e) 


Mxco Ists (or Pulo Mego).—A 
very small istand in the Eastern seas 
lying off the west coast of Sumatra; 
Tat. 4° S., lon. 101° 5’ E, This is also 
called Palo Mego (or Cloud Island) 
by the Malays; and Triste, or Isle de 
Régif, by Europeans. It is small and 
uninhabited, and, like many others 
in these seas, is surrounded by a 
coral reef, with a lagoon in the centre, 
On the borders of the lagoon there 
is a little vegetuble mould just above 
the level of the sea, where some spe- 
cies of timber-trees grow, 

All the low islands that lie off the 
west coust of Sumatra are skirted 
near the sea eo thickly with coco-nut 
trees that their branches touch eack 
other, while the interior parts, though 
not on a higher level, are entirel 
free from them, When uninhabited, 
as is the case with Pulo Mego, the 
nuts become a prey to rats and squit~ 
tels, unless when occasionally dis- 
turbed by the crews of vessels which 
go thither to collect cargoes for the 
main-land( Marsden, 6c.) 


Menswa.—A small town in the 
province of Alluhabad, twenty-three 
miles south from Pannah; Jat, 24° 25’ 
N., fon, 80° 10’ E. 

Merkoon.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, which in the 
time of Acber was comprehended in 
his undefined province of Berar, and 
by Abul Fazel,in the Ayeen Acberry, 
described in A.)). 1582 as follows, 
to which in 1827 we have nothing to 
add: “ Mehkoor is a populous 
country, situated between two of the 
southern ranges of mountains of thia 
soubah, one of which is culled Bun- 
deh (Vindhya), and on the top of, 
which are many forts, vis. Kaweel 
Nernallah, Meelgur, Mehawee, Be- 
roosha, and Ramghur.” 

Meuwas.— The term Mehwas 
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ought only to be applied to that por- 
tion of the Gujerat province named 
the Kakreze, but of Inte years The 
raud and both the Neyers have been 
‘included in the denomination, owing 
to the disorderly state of the society, 
The word Mehwas significs the re- 
sidence of thieves, but it is now used 
to designatea country through which 
it is difficule to pass, from whatever 
cause, The villages here greatly re- 
semble each other, There are afew 
tiled houses: but the majority are in 
the shape of a bee-hive, thatched, 
and exhibit» miserable appearance. 
Besides the (amily, it usually affords 
shelter to a horse and toa couple of 
bullocks or cows. 

Formerly in this very turbulent 
region, any chief who could muster 
twenty horsemen claimed and ex- 
torted a tribute from villuges belong- 
ing to » power of which he acknow- 
ledged himself the dependent, and to 
which in his own person he paid 
tribute. ‘Theraud then levied con- 
tributions from villages in the Sachore 
district belonging to Joudpoor, from 
Wow, and from many villages in the 
Rahdunpoor tertitories. Merchants 
travelling through the Mehwas were 
accustomed to pay stated sums of 
money to particular Coolies, who in- 
sured their safety as far as a certain 
point, beyond which plunder imme- 
diately commenced. The Rajpoots 
bere have nearly all become Maho- 
medans, and like the Jahrejehs of 
Cutch, ‘make no seruple of eating 
food cooked by a Mabomedan, or 
even of eating with him.—( Macmur- 
do, ec.) 


Mernpre Coonn.—A_ waterfall 
caused by the river Chored, in the 
province of Malwa, about eight 
miles south from the British can- 
tonments at Mhow, The height of 
this cataract has been measured, and 
found to be 180 feet from the bottom 
of the basin to the commenceinent 
of the fall. The name Meindee is 
derived from that of awoman, who 
by accident feil in—( Malcolm, $c.) 


Meiwan.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Candeish situated between 
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the Tuptee and Nerbudda rivers, It 
is hilly and thinly peopled, and con- 
tains many shoriginal Bheel tribes, 
The principal towns are Sultanpoor, 
Bejaghur, and Sindwah; the chief 
streams the Annair and the Tuptee. 


Mextonc (me, mother; klong, 
river ).—An inland town in the king- 
dom of Siam, situated at some di 
tance above Bankok, where the river 
Meklong joins the Menam. In 186 
it_was supposed to contain about 
13,000 inhabitants, Siamese and Chi- 
nese, and was a place of consider- 
able traffic. From hence the route 
to Bankok proceeds across the mouth 
of the Thachin river, which debouches 
into the sea at the same place with 
the Meklong. The intervening coun 
try in 1826 was mostly inhabited by 
Peguers, The upper part of the 
‘Thachin river, av its name imports, is 
almost entirely occupied by Chinese, 
who are engaged in the manufacture 
of sugar. A little above the mouth 
of the Thachin is a small river or 
nullsh, which connects that stream 
wy the Menam at Bankok.—(Leal, 

.) 


Mrizoow.—A town in the king- 
dom of Ava, eighty miles north from 
Prome, situated on the banks of the 
Irawady, which is here 600 yards 
broad; lat. 19° 46° N., lon. 94° 54’E. 
A treaty was arranged here with the 
Burmese in 1825, but after much 
shuffling and lying, so far from being 
sent to the king for his ratification, 
was found in the stockade after the 
init iginal condition, The 















superior description, and had tuken 
many weeks to complete: but were 
successively captured by the British, 
with much slaughter on the part of 
the Burmese,—(Snodgrass, Traut, 
$e.) 

Mextoor.-A town in the Car~ 
natic province, sixteen miles N.E. 
from Madura; fat, 10° 2’ N., lon. 78° 
26 EL 

Menam, or Stam Rivea—This 
river most probably has its source in 
Yunan, or in the Shan country, from 
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whence it flows in a S.S.E, direction, 
until it joins the sen below Bankok, 
the modern capital of Siam. In the 
low part of its course it is one of 
the finest tivers in the world, from: 
its depth and security of navigation, 
and in ascending to Bankok, the 
boughs to the trees brushing the 
sides, while the lead shews an ample 
depth of water. The name is de- 
rived from me, mother; and, xan, 
water, the title of Chao Phya is ge- 
rierally added ; bat during its upper 
course it has many names.—(See 
also Stam.—{ Public Journals, Bur- 
ney, Se.) 

MenamNor=-A station in Siam, 
where during the war with the Bur- 
mese in 1825, the Siamese built two 
forts, and posted their army under 
the command of General Itong-na- 
rong, called by the British Rown 
Rown, The finest cotton in Siam is 
produced here, which, together with 
sapan-wood and ship timber are 
transported from hence to Bankok 
by the Meklong river. 


Menancanow (Menancaban). — 
Thin state, or empire as it is usnally 
called, is situated in the island of 
Sumatra, under the equinoctial line, 
beyond the western range of high 
mountains, and nearly in the centre 
of the island. In ancient times its 
jurisdiction is understood to have 
mprehended the whole of Sumatra; 
more modern times its limits were 
included between the river of Palem- 
bang and that of Siak, on the eastern 
side of the island; and on the western 
side between those of Manguta (near 
Indrapoor) and Sinkel, where it bor- 
ders on the independent country of 
the Battas. 

The seat, or more properly seats, of 
this now divided government lie at the 
back of e mountainous district named. 
Tiga-blas-koto (signifying the thirteen 
fortified and confederated towns), 
inland from the settlement of Padang. 
The country is described as a 
Plain, eurrounded by hills producing 
much gold, clear of wood, and come 
paratively well cultivated. Although 
hearer to the western coast, its com- 
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munication with the eastern side is 
much facilitated by water-carriage, 
which consists of a large Inke, snid 
to be thirty miles in length, from 
which a river flows eastward, which 
afterwards takes the name of Indra- 
gir, Along this, as well as along 
the other two grent rivers of Siuk to 
the north, and Jambee to the south- 
ward, the navigation is frequent, the 
banks being well peopled with Malay 
colonies. 

‘When Sumatra was first visited by 
European adventurers this state 
must have been in its decline, as may 
be inferred from the political impor- 
tance at that period of the kings of 
Acheea, Pedir and Pasay, who up to 
recent times xeknowledged the em- 
peror of Menancabow as their ford 
paramount. 

In consequence of disturbances 
that ensued after the death of Sultan 
Alif in 1780, without direct heirs, 
the government became divided 
ainong three chiefs presumed to have 
been of the royal family, and in that 
state it continued until about 1819. 
Passaman, a populous country, and 
rich in gold, cassia, and camphor, has 
Tong disclaimed all manner of alle- 
giance. Ench of these three sultans 
assumed alf the royal titles without 
any allusion to competitors, and as- 
serted ail the ancient rights and pre- 
rogatives of the empire, which were 
not disputed so long as they were 
not attempted to be carried into 
force. Their suthority greatly re- 
sembled that of the sovereign pontiff 
of Rome during the latter centuries, 
The members were held sacred, and 
treated with such a degree of super- 
Stitious awe by the country people, 
that they submitted to be insulted, 
plundered, and even wounded by 
them, without making resistance. 
The titles and epithets assumed by 
the sultans were the climax of in- 
fisted absurdity, and his salute only 
one gun, it being supposed that no 
additional number could convey an 
adequate idea of rexpect ;—by which 
expedient he also saved his gun- 








der. 
The kingdom of Menancahow oc- 
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cupies the central part of Sumatra, 
and claims a paramount jurisdiction 
over the whole, which in ancient 
times was admitted, and is sti 
viewed with a superstitious venera- 
tion by all class It is entirely 
peopled with Malays. The language 
there spoken is Malay, and no tra~ 
dition exists of the country having 
ever been inhabited by any other 
race. So strong indeed is this no- 
tion of their own originality, that they 
commence their national history wil 
anaccount of Noah’s flood, and of the 
disembarkation of certain persons 
from the ark at a place between the 
mouths of the Palembang and Jambi 
rivers, who were thcir lineal ancestors; 
which belief, however futile, serves 
to shew that they consider them- 
selves as the orang benua or people 
of the soil, indigene non advene. 

The immediate subjects of this em- 
pire are all of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, Menancebow being regarded as 
the supreme seat of civil and religious 
authority in this part of the East, 
and, next to a voyage to Mecca, to 
have visited its metropolis stamped a 
man learned, and conferred a charac- 
ter of superior sanctity. The first 
sultan Menancabow is supposed 
by some to have been s Shereef, or 
descendant of the prophet; but this 
tradition claims an antiquity to the 
empire far beyond the probuble era of 
the establishment of the Mahomedan 
religion in Sumatra. It is more likely 
therefore that the nation was instruct~ 
ed and converted, but not Fevers 
bi le from Arabia. ‘The super- 
eoor veueration attached to the 
family extends not only where Ma- 
homedanisin prevails, but among the 
Battas and other people still uncon- 
verted to that faith. 

The arts in general are carried to 
a greater degree of perfection by the 
Malays of Menancebow than by any 
other natives of Sumatra. They are 
the sole fabricators of the exquisitely 
delicate gold and silver 
From the earliest period they have 
manufactured arms for ther own 
use, and to supply the northern in- 
habitants of the island. This trade 
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they still continue, smelting, forging, 
and preparing the iron and steel by 
a process of their own, although they 
ase these metals from Eu- 
The use of cannon in this 
and other parts of India is mentioned 
by the oldest Portuguese historians, 
and it must consequently have been 
known there befora the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Their 
gunsare of the sort called matchlocks, 
well tempered, and of the justest 
pore, us is proved by the excellence 
of their aim. Gunpowder they make 
ip great quantities; but either from 
the injudicious proportion of the in- 
gredients, or its imperfect granula- 
tion, it is very defective in strength. 
Their other’ weapons are spears, 
lances, swords, and a small stiletto, 
chiefly used for assassination. The 
creese is a dagger of 1 peculiar con- 
struction, very generally worn stuck 
in front through the folds of a belt. 
The blade is about fourteen inchea in 
length, not straight, nor uniformly 
curving, but waving in and out, 
which probably may render a wound 
given with it more fatal, It is not 
smoothed or polished like European 
weapons, and the temper is uncom- 
monly hard, ‘This instrument is ver 
richly and beautifully ornamented, 
and its value is supposed to be en- 
hanced in proportion to the number 
of persons it has slain. The custom 
of poisoning them is but rarely prac 
tised in modern times, 

‘The warlike operations of this peo- 
ple are carried on rather in the way 
‘of ambuscade and the surprising of 
straggling parties, than open combat, 
Horses are but Jitue used on account 
of the nature of the country, and the 
ranjans, or sharp pointed stakes, 
which are planted in all the roads and 
passes. The breed is small, well- 
made, hardy, and vigorous, and 
never shod. The soldiers serve with. 
out pay, the plunder they obtain bein, 
thrown into one common stock ane 
divided among them. The govern- 
ment, like that of all Malay states, ie 
founded on principles entirely fe . 
‘Fhe sovereign is styled raje, maha 
raja, jang de pertuan, oF sultan, 
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Near to the hot mineral springe at 
Priuman is a large stone or rock, on 
which are engraved charactera, sup- 
posed by the natives to be Eu 

but this appears improbable, as the 
European arma until quite recently 
never penetrated into this country. 
It may possibly prove a Hindoo mo- 
nument, for it has not yet been seen 
‘or examined by any native of Europe. 

The territories that formerly com- 
posed the Menancnbow empire are 
now subdivided into innumerable 
petty states. The province in which 
the Rinchis reside is called Agum, the 
dietance to which from Siak by water 
is veven days’, and by land three days” 
journey. Coffee was first cultivated 
in Menancabow about A.D. 1810, and 
is now exported from Camphar, a port 
in Siuk, whence the inland Malays 
receive in retura Siam salt, Bengal 
cotton goods, and coarse China ware, 
all obtained in the first instance from 
Singapoor, 

Ty 1819 some chiefs of this coun- 
try complained to the Dutch at Pa- 
dang against a sect of Mahomedan 
fanatics named Padries, who oppres 
sed their peaceably disposed neigh- 
hours under the pretext of convert- 
ing them to a purer faith, By the 
natives they are called Bangsa and 
Norinchi, from the names of the two 
Principal districts from which they 
originally spread themselves. Bangsa 
is the capital of Lintow, and the re~ 
sidence of the Twanko of Passaman, 
the chief of the Padries. The term 
Twanko, in Menancabow is bestowed 
solely on men of learning, The sect 
does pot appear to be of more than 
two generations existence, Their 
religious precepts forbid gambling, 
spirituous liquors, opium, tobacco, 
and sirch, and impose a variety of 
personal observances, expecially all 
those required by the Koran, and 
the prescribed prayers. These doc- 
trines they most pertinaciously per- 
sist in forcibly imposing on others, 
and the Twanko of Passaman has in 
consequence become the head of a 
Teague, no less unexampled in Suma- 
tran history, than remarkable for the 
concert and intelligence, by which 
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such numerous conquests have heen 
first accomplished, and afterwards 
kept under the yoke. The Dutch ia 
consequence of the above application, 
espoused the cause of the appellants, 
and invaded the province, taking pos- 
session of various parts, and aniongst 
the rest of Pagger Oodong and Me- 
nancabow, the ancient capital, and 
besieged a fortified place named into, 
in which Twanko Passaman, the chief 
of the Padries, had shut himself up. 
Various severe engagements took 
place, in one of which the Dutch 
were defeated with the Joss of twenty+ 
one killed and 121 wounded; but 
they stil] retained possession of the 
conquered districta in Menancabow 
hostile to the reformers.—( Marsden, 
Singapoor Chronicle, $e.) 


Menpyonaur (Mhendi ghat)— 
A town in the province of Agra 
tuated on the west side of the Gan- 
ges, five miles south from Kanoje; lat. 
27°2'N., lon, 79° 57’ E. 


Mra.—A town in the province of 
Cutch, fifteen miles south from Luck- 
put Bunder, on the route from that 
Place to Mandavie ; lat. 23° 32 N. 


Meanpeny.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Canara seventeen miles 
N.E. from Mangalore; tat. 13° 5 
N., Jon. 75° E, This place exhi- 
bits some remains of former Jain 
grandeur, and is stil) principally ine 

abited by persons of that religion. 
‘Their pagodas are all built of hewn 
stone, and the large one is a stately 
edifice, The pillars and roof are 
sculptured and carved with various 
figures, symbols of the Jain faith, 
To the eastward of this place are a 
number of square pyramids, now in 
ruins, From the vestiges that re~ 
main this place appears to have been 
of great extent, and in remote times 
probably the capital of a principality, 
as a large thatched building on the 
south side of the pagoda is still call 
ed the raje’s house, and about a mile 
east of it there are the remains of an 
old fort,—(Colonel Lambton, $c.) 


Mencaza.—A townin the province 
of Malabar, division of Coorg, fifty 
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miles N.N.E. from Tellicherry ; lat. 
12° 26’ N., long. 75° 50’ E. The fort 
of Mercara stands on a rising ground 
neatly in the centre of an amphithea- 
tre of hills by which it is surrounded. 
Its form is that of an irregular penta- 
gon, with towers, bastions, and a sinall 
work to cover the gateway on the 
east side, There are two other bas- 
tions, but nearly in ruins, and the 
whole is encompassed by narrow 
ditch and double covert way. The 
ja's palace is within the fort, on one 
side of an open square, and the front 
apartment, in which he receives Eu- 
ropean visitors, is furnished in the 
English style, -with mirrors, carpets, 
chairs, and pictures. 

Daring the campaign of 1791 the 
fort of Mercara was in possession of 
Tippoo’s forces, the raja being then 
in captivity. When the Bombay army 
arrived he effected his escape, and 
was offered assistance to retake his 
capital, which he refused, relying on 
his own exertions. His plan was to 
cut off all communication by getting 
possession of the different avenues by 
which supplies gould enter, and a 
short time after the garrison, being 
reduced to the greatest extremity, 
were on the eve of surrendering, 
when 8 circumstance occurred which 
postponed Just at the time when 
their provisions werenearly expended, 
aconvoy was sent by Tippoo escorted 
by a considerable force, commanded 
by achief who had been instrumental 
in effecting the Coorg raje’s escape: 
who knowing that a failure to relieve 
the purrison would cost his benefactor 
his life, magnanimously permitted the 
convey to enter, and the escort to 
return unmolested, — (Col. Lambton, 
$e.) 














Menccr.—This is the modern ca- 
pital of the Tenasserim province, and 
situated ia Jat. 12°12’ N., lon. 98° 
25’. Ita harbour is safe for small 
ships, having two fathoms over the 
bar at low water, with eighteen feet 
rise of tide at the springs, it is likely, 
therefore, bereafter to become a con- 
siderable ship, junk, boat, and prow- 
building port. ‘The climate is singu- 
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larly agreeable, both land and sex 

breezes being cool, indeed the first 

more than the last. The European 

invalids sent bere from Rangoon 

during the Burmese war recoyered 
iy. 

Tn 1825 the town and scattered 
hamlets in the vicinity contained 
about 3,500 houses and 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, comprehending in that number 
300 Chinese, 200 native Portuguese 
‘and other Christians, and 200 phoon- 
pice or priests, who lived in Budd 

jist monasteries. The streets of 
i are wide; the houses built on 
posts, and the British officers have 
erected some commodious bungalows 
‘on the hill. “Tbe kyooma or monas- 
teries are paltry places, but well 
supplied with priests, as compared 
with the scanty population of the pro- 
vince. The town is enclosed by a 
stockade, formed of entire trees, with 
but the whole 
tion, and halla 
mils Fors its wooden walls the sure 
rounding country is an impervious 
jungle. This place ha ing been cap- 
tured by storm in 1824, the religious 
edifices were much injured and the 
images defaced; but they.were subse 
quencly repaired at the expense of 
the British goverament, and restored 
to their priests. There is every 
reason to believe that the journey 
from hence to Bangnarom, on the gulf 
of Siam, may be performed by an un- 
‘encuinbered party iu four days ; indeed 
in former times there appears to have 
been 8 road for elephants, and even 
for wheeled carriages, from the guif of 
Siam to Tenasserim. See also Pax- 
cHan.—( Goo, Fullerton, Lieut. Low, 
Mr, Maingy, &.) 


Tre Meacut Aacurrstaco.—The 
const of Tenasserim is protected 
against the violence of the south-west 
mionsoon by a chain of high, bold, 
and generally rocky ielands, disposed 
at intervals in a triple and sometimes 
quadraple line, with wide, deep, and 
smooth channels between them. Of 
these islands, down to Domel, no gur- 
vey has as yet been made, or accu- 
tate chart constructed. The islands 
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that Ne opposite to the town of Mer- 
gui have much level land, and con- 
tain a few patches of cultivation; 
but the clusters lying north-cast of 
Forest’s straits are either bleak barren 
rocks, or ateep rocky islets, covered 
with trees, Smail trickling rills of 
pure water arc to be found in most 
of them, while their shores abound 
with a variety of fish and exccilent 
oysters. There is a spacious harbour, 
capable of containing the largest flect, 
situated to the north of St. Matthew's 
isle, formed by that island, und the 
adjacent islets named-Phipps, Rus- 
sell, Hastings, and Barwell. During 
the lust war muny valuable captnres 
were made by Freneh eruizers, which 
refitted at Mergui und among the 
Mergui islands. 

Arace of men termed by the Chi- 
nese Cholomé and Pase are to be 
found scattered throughout the Mer- 
gui, but their dreat of the Mulay 
pirates keeps them in constant loco- 
motion to cscape slavery. During 
the notth-cast monsoon they are 
obliged ta remove fram the vicinity of 
the principal birds’-nest and biche de 
mar islands, to shun the Malays, 
Burmese and Siamese, who capture 
aod make slaves of them ; their num- 
bers, unless collected on one spot, 
are quite insignificant. Their home 
is their boat, for they never form set- 
tlements on shore or cultivate, their 
chief employment being the collection 
of sea-slug, birds’-nests, and other 
natural productions of the islands, 
which they barter with the Chinese 
traders for cloths and other artictes 
brought from Mergui, being as yet 
ignorant of the value uf money. They 
have adopted the Burmese dress and 
religion, but in their general habits 
are a harmless industrious race, Ex- 
cluding these itinerants, the Mergui 
slands appear almost entirely desti- 
tute of inhabitants, 

Pearls of a good quality and lustre 
are procured ‘along the shores of 
nearly «il the islands, but hitherto 
this trade, and indeed every other, 
has been monopolized by the Bur- 
mese, who did not’ employ divers, 
Dut only picked up such oysters as 
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the tide Imd left dry. The pearls are 

mall and regular, but of a silvery 
lustre, on which account their value 
is not great, the natives universally 
preferring those of a yellowish tinge. 
—(Low, Fullerton, Sc.) 





Menianno.—A small ‘town in the 
wince of Allahaba:t, ten miles N. 
from Huttaoh; lat, 24° 0’ N., 
lon, 79° 38” E. 

Menmsex (wericti, producing 
pepperJmmA town of considerable 
note in the province of Bejapoor, 
125 miles $.8.E. from Poona ; Int. 
16° I N,, lon. 74°47 E. ‘This is 0 
alled town of considerable extent, 
nd appears populous and busy; but 
the buildings are low and mcanly con= 
structed of stone and wood ntixed, 
and covered with carthen terra 
There is not a single pagoda o1 
other Hinduv building of note, but 
there are many little mosques rede- 
ly built of stone, the work of the 
Bejapoor dynasty, and some centu- 
ries old. The most remarkable is 
the dirga of a Mabomedan saint, 
conspicuous from -its lofty white 
dome, but otherwise of heavy coarse 
architecture. ‘The raja resides in 
the fort, which is a work of some 
strength, being protected by a ditch 
and glacis, and ramparts (which are 
of mitd on a basis of stone), flanked 
with round towers, An avenue of 
babool-trees tcads from Merritch to 
the nearest bank of the Krishna, 
where there is a handsome ghaut 
of masonry, and a temple dedicated 
to Siva. Except during the heavy 
floods of the monsoon the river at 
this spot is fordable, Tu 1820 Mer- 
ritch with the district attached be 
longed in four shares to the Putwur- 
duns, a Maharatta family of southern 
jaghiredars.—(Fullarton, §¢.) 














Menup.~-A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, enclused hy a high 
wall, and commanded by a fort on it 
southern side, in which there is suid 
to be agua as Jurge as those at the 
city of Bejapoor; fat. 18° 12/N,, lon, 
74° 40'E.,, forty-seven miles $.£, frou 
Poona. 7 
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Menor (or South Sakarunpoor ). 
ie ietel da the province of Delhi, 


situated ubout the twenty-ninth de- 
gree of north latitude. To the north 
it is bounded by the district of North 
Saharunpoor, on the south by that of 
Alighur, to the cast it has the dis. 
trict of Moradabad, and on the west 
the territories assigned for the main- 
tenance of the imperial family and 
the domains of petty Scik chiefs. In 
1813 the arrangement for an im- 

roved system of police was much 
impeded by local circumstances, such 
as the extent of the surrounding 
jungle near the town, the military 
‘cantonments, and the vicinity of the 
Begum Somroo’s territories at Seer 
dhuna, which although within the 
limits of the district, are by treaty 
exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the civil power, The distance from 
Merut to Alighue is cighty-three 
tneasured miles, through u country 
covered with short jungte, inhabited 
mostly by Goojurs. 

Another obstacle originated from 
the hereditary feuds between the 
Jant and Goojur tribes of cultiva- 
tors, who like otter races in a similar 
stage of civilization, consider them- 
selves pledged to support individuals 
of their own fraternity, right or 
wrong, by perjury, raping, and mare 
der, Some of the Goojurs possess 
tracts of land approaching the size 
of principalities, In 1814 the zemin- 
dary uf Nyne Singh extended forty 
miles fron oorth to sonth by twenty 
from cast tu west, comprehending 
349 villages, assessed at a fixed ri 
venue of only 49,000 ru 1 
principal towas in the Merut district 
are Merut, Scerdhung, Katoutce, aud 
Hustivapoor,{Ker, Blunt, $c.) 









Mrnot.—A town in (he province 
of Delhi, the capital of the preceding 
distriet, thirty-tine miles N.E. from 
Delhi; lat. 28° 58’ N., lon. 77° 38” 
E. This place is extensive, and pro- 
tected on all sides by a wall of brick, 
but the streets are narrow and mean~ 
ly built. {n its centre are the traces 
of a kind of citadel, like the rest of 
the town crowded with mud build- 
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ings, and containing a mosque of 
large dimensions but clumsy archi- 
teclure. The chief edifices are the 
Malomedan tombs without the 
walls, built of red stone. The 
cantonments are at some distance 
to the north of the town, from 
which it is separated by a Jong und 
busy bazar. Merat rivals Cawnpoor 
in extent, and excels it as e plea- 
sant military station, The barracks 
(which like those at Cawnpoor and 
Futtyghur are only one story high) 
are disposed in regular ranges, ut 
equal intervals from each other, 
along 2 space of about two miles, 
while immediately south of them are 
the bungilows and gardens of the 
officers, arranged ia spacious streets 
crossing each other at right angles, 

d enclosed by fine hedges of parke 
insonia to screen the mud-walls, so 
offensive to the eye ut the other mi- 
litary stations of the Doab. The 
church here is the largest in British 
India, being capable of holding 3,000) 

sons; but it is built of bad 

ricks, covered with stucco and 

white-wash, The Begum Somroo 
has a house at Merut, where she 
sometinies resides. 

Merut must have been a place of 
some note among the Hindoos prior 
to the Mahomedan invasion, as it is 
mentioned among the first conquests 
effected by Mahmood of Ghizni A.D. 
1018, Subsequently, in 3240, it is 

id to have resisted the ariny of 
Tormacherin Khan, a descendant of 
Gengis Khan, but in 1399 it was 
taken and destroyed hy Timour, On 

ture of this conyueror it 
built, aad devolved to the Brie 
tish governinent along with the rest 
of the district in Ls Tn 1809 on 
accouut of its geographical position 
it was selected as a principal military 
station, and the seat of a judicial 
and revenue establishment. Merut 
stands in a wide and dry plain, ull in 
pasture, which would afford excel- 
ject riding if it were not, like the 
steppes of Russia, which it much re- 
sembles, full of holes mate by a 
ama{i marmot which is common here, 
—(Fullarton, Bishop Heber, &c.) 
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Mrwaae—A Rejpoot division inthe 
province of Ajmer, nnd 
nante of the country at present pos- 
sessed by the raja of Odeypoor, and 
situated between the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth degrees of north lati- 
tude, The country is an elevated 
plateau equal in elevation with tlic 
southern part of Malwa, or about 
2,000 feet. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows :—* Mey- 
war contains 10,000 villages, and the 
whole circar of Chitore is dependent 
on it, It is forty coss long and thirty 
broad, and has three very consider= 
able forts iz. Chitcre, Combhere, 
and Mandel, In Chowra is an iron 
mine, and in Jainpoor and some 
places dependent on Mandel are 
copper mines.” 





Mewarties.—Sec Macueray. 


Meyvanoon.—An ancient town in 
the province of Pegu, formerly named 
Loonzay, and famous during the wars 
between the Burmese and Talliens or 
Peguers; lat. 18° 19’ N., fon. 95° 8” 
E. When visited by Col. Symes in 
1795, this town extended two miles 
ulong the western margin of the 
Irawadi, and was distinguished by 
numerous gilded spires and spacious 
convents ; but when visited by Capt. 
Canning in 1809, it was found like 
all other Burmese towns, either to 
have had its picture overcharged in 
1795, or since that period to have 
undergone » general decay.—( Symes, 
Canning, §.) 





Mrvaxc La.—A ridge of moun- 
tains in Tibet, crossed on the road 
from Shipké to Yaroo, where in Octo- 
ber 1819 there were but few traces of 
snow, yet the elevation above the 
Jevel of the sea is 17,700 feet; lat, 
31° 20’ Nulon. 78° 57’ E. 


Muains (or Mairs).—See Man- 
wan, 


Muarz.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated about twenty- 
five miles up the Mahar or Bancoote 
river, which ig navigable the whole 
way. Besides this advantage Mhar 
stands at the foot of a principal pass 
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leading to Poona, and is contiguous 
to the passes of Way, Sattars, and 
Suthin, whieh are the grand inlets 
from the Conean to the regions above 
the ghauts. It is consequently very 
advantageously situated for com- 
merce.—(Dunlop, $c.) 


Musysnun (Miysir, or Mahesh 
Asura ).—A considerable town in the 
province of Malwa, beautifully situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Ner- 
budda, which here is a clear, rapid, 
and unbroken stream about 1,500 
Feet wide; lat, 22° 8’ N., lon, 75° 32 
F.; seventy-six mites 8. by W. from 
Ovjein. In 1826 this place consisted 
of two wide streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, paved with 
stone, and built of wood and masonry 
after the fashion of Oojein. The 
fort stands to the west of the town, 
on an elevated bank from eighty to 
100 feet above the surface of the 
river, with the margin of which it 
communicates by one of the grandest 
range of ghauts in Hindostan, These 
as well as the walls of the fort are of 
a fine grey stone; and there is 

‘ious causeway of the same mate- 
rial sloping down to the town. 

Within the fort are several Hindoo 
temples, and the palace which was 
long the chief residence of the cele- 
rincess Alia Bhye. Mhey- 
shur stil! continues in the possession 
of the Holcar family, being held by 
Baramal Dada, an adopted child of 
Alia Bhye’s; every thing is in conse. 
quence preserved in the highest 
order. A dial is pointed out on the 
ramparts, said to have been construct- 
ed here in former times by an astro- 
nomer from Jeypoor. The ford of 
the river is at Mundleysir sbout fre 
miles higher up; and still further 
east at Oncar there is a high rock 
resorted to by Hindoo fanatics, for 
the purpose of sacrificing themeelves 
by precipitation into the spcred 
stream of the Nerbudda,—{ Fullarton, 


Muoxzin—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, seventy-one 
miles west from the city of Aurun- 
gabad ; tat. 19°58’ N., lon. 74° 29 E, 
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Muow ( Mhao),—See Mow. 


Mipwarooa ( Mednipur),—A dix- 
trict in the province of Orissa, but 
so long attached to Bengal that 
it may be considered a component 
part of the province. To the north 
it is bounded by the districts of 
Ramghur and Burdwan; to the 
south by various tributary zemin- 
daries ; to the east it has Burdwan, 
Hooghly, and the sea; and to the 
‘west tributary zemindarics and patt 
of Ramghur, In 1800 it was about 
130 miles long and from forty 
to fifty miles broad; the super- 
ficial contents between 5,000 and 
6,000 square miles, The greater 
part was then a jungle never culti- 
vated, but not wholly uninhabited, 
Since the above date its limits have 
been altered, many of the jungle 
snahals having been separated from 
it, while some Mubaratta pergunnahs 
have been incorporated. 

In 1801 the collector was of opi- 
nion that the cultivation of Midna- 
poor had not improved or extended 
since the first year of the decennial 
settlement, afterwards rendered per- 
petual, which he attributed to a severe 
dearth in 1799, that carried off a con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants. 
He was also of opinion that two- 
thirds of the district consisted of 
Jungle, the greater part inaccessible 
‘and unfit for cul ion, which 
pears inconsistent with the immense 
population (one million and a half) 
assigned to the territory, both by 
himself and the magistrate. The 
clearing of these jungles can only be 
effected by their inhabitants, as the 
people of the open country are averse 
to settling there, and very few of the 
jungle zemindars have the means 
‘of improving their estates, Some 

tion of these jungles are inhabited 
fe poor, miserable, proscribed race 
of men called Sontals, despised on 
account of their low caste by the in- 
habitants of the plain country, who 
would on no account allow any one 
of them to fix himselfin their villages. 
The peasantry in the vicinity, by way 
of rendering the distinction intelligi- 
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ble, call themselves good, creditable 
people, while they scarcely admit the 
Sontals within the pale of homanit: 
yet the latter are a mild, sober, in- 
dustrious people, and remarkable for 
sincerity and good faith, The ze- 
mindars give them no leases, yet 
‘on the whole treat them well; for 
such is their timidity that they fy 
‘on the least oppression, and are no 
more heard of, Notwithstanding 
they hold their lands on such easy 
terms, and scarcely ever have their 
verbal tenures violated, they are said 
tobe naked, halfstarved, and appa- 
rently in the lowest stage of human 
misery; a result we would not have 
expected from the character ubove 
assigned them, Their villages are 
generally situated between the culti- 
vated plain and the thick jungles, in 
order that they may protect the crops 
of their more fortunate neighbours 
from deer and swine. In some ine 
stances they have been known to till 
their lands with considerable success, 
and raise good crops of rice and col- 
lie; but all that their vigilance can 
reserve from the ravages of wild 
s, is extorted from them by the 
rapacity of the money-lenders. To 
these miscreants the Sontals, who 
have but a slender knowledge of the 
value of money, pay interest at the 
rate of 100 per cent. for their food, 
and nearly 150 per cent, for their 
seed; so that when their crops are 
ready little or nothing remains for 
themselves. 

In most parts the increase of cule 
tivation is almost entirely effected by 
the increase of population, and is 
very little promoted by any plane for 
the improvement of agriculture, or 
by revenue regulation. Waste and 
jungle Jand, if in a low situation and 
fit br ice, may be brought into cul- 
tivation in one season, and the poor 
est man cen undertake it, The class 
of labourers who work for hire is not 
very numerous, most of the land 
being tilled by the peasantry who 
pay the rent. The most valuable 
articles of agricultural produce are 
indigo, betel-nut, and sugar; but the 
plantations of the two first in 180) 
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did not consist of more than a few 
hundred begahs, and the value of the 
sugar about 58,000 rupecs. At the 
same date the value of the rent-free 
Jands was estimated at one-fifth of 
that subject to the land-tax, which 
Just, although let at the highest rent, is 
the best cultivated. In 114 the net 
jumma or land assessment to the re- 
venue was 14,91,240 rupees, and the 
abkarry or excise 10,405 rupees, 

The manufacturers of Midnapoor 
are few, and much declined from what 
they were @ century ago, when the 
Europeans principally frequented 
Pipley and Balusore. The inland 
commerce in 1800 waa stationary, 
and there were no extensive commer- 
cial enterprizes carrying on except 
by Europeans, the Company having 
reduced their investment, Some 
sanaes are made in the district, and 
more are imported from the conti- 
guious countries to the south and 
east 5 pists gauzes adapted for the 
use of the country are also woven. 
European planters have introduced 
the cultivation of indigo, but the 
quantity exported has never been 
great. There are hardly any instances 
of the zemindars or others of the 
very few who possess wealth, lending 
it out to individuals on interest, or 
vesting it in the Company's funds ;— 
they prefer hiding it as their ancestors 
did before them. Merchants and 
persons having commercial transac 
tions with Calcutta, frequently have 
government paper to 4 consideruble 
extent. 

There are several forts of mud and 
stone in the Midnapoor district, but 
they have been long in a state of ut- 
ter decay. They were built many 
years ago, and intended for the de- 
fence of the inhabitants against the 
Maharattas, for which purpose they 
were effectual. The western parts 
of Midnapoor were formerly much 
exposed to the depredations of Ma- 
haratta robbers, which obliged the 
zemindars to maintain large bodies 
of armed men for their protection. 
Besides these, few natives keep arma 
of any description, which, perhaps 
en account of the prevalence of gang 
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robbery, they ought to be encouraged 
to do. With respect to religious 
buildings there are none of any con- 
sequence. The natives are sometiines, 
from motives of picty, induced te dig 
a tank; but there are few new works 
ofthis kind. The remains of the old 
‘ones attest the superior affluence of 
former times ; or perhaps rather shew 
that property was then more un- 
equally divided than at present. The 
private houses of the zemindars and 
other men of note consist cither of 
forts in ruins, or of wretched huts; 
nor does it appear that they were 
ever better in this respect. Jt may 
secm surprising that the opulent and 
respectable natives are so seldom 
tempted to imitate the commodions 
dwellings erected by Europeans, and. 
that they have acquired no taste for 
gardening ; but to the climate and 
the uniformity and simplicity of their 
manners must be attributed their 
perseverance in constructing for their 
own accommodation nothing but the 
slightest and most miserable buts. 

Like the rest of the Bengalese the 
people here do not work with the 
view of improving their circumstances, 
Unt merely of subsisting their fami- 
lies. They scarcely ever think of 
procuring themselves better food or 

ter accommodation; and are not 
stimulated to any efforts of industry 
by the security they enjoy, but solely 
by the calls of hunger. ‘They have 
no luxuries, unless tobacco may be 
called one; they nre always in debt, 
and borrow at enormous interest ; 
and when by accident they acquire a 
ripe or two, they remain idle until 
it is spent. 

Within the Midnapoor jurisdiction 
celibacy is extremely uncommon, an 
unmarried Hindoo of twenty-five, or 
an unmarried girl of fifteen being very 
rare occurrences. The great bulk of 
the people live a sober, regular, do- 
mestic life, and seldom leave their 
houses, not being called on for the 
performance of military service and 
publie labour. Ver few marriages 
are unproductive ; but the women 

ing nt an early age debilitated 
and decrepid, do not probably bear 
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80 many children as in Europe ; total 
barrenness is, however, extremel 
rare, Polygamy, prostitution, religi- 
ous austerity, and the circumstance of 
young widows seldom marrying a se- 
coud time, are the chicf objects, 
though of no great magnitude, to an 
increase of the inhubitants. Among 
the adjuvating causes of increase ma 
be reckoned the facility with whied 
children are reared. “In this ter- 
ritory no infants perish of cold, of 
diseases proceeding from dirt and 
bad accommodation ; nor, except du- 
ring fawines, which are so Tare as 
acarccly to deserve mention, of un- 
healthy food. The sinall-pox some- 
times casries off multitudes of chil- 
dren; inoculation, although it has 
been known for ‘ages, being littte 
practised. As soon us a child is 
weaned it lives on rice, like its pas 
rents, requires no care whatever, gocs 
naked fur several years, and seldom 
experiences any sickness. A great 
majority of the inhubitants have pre- 
xerved their original simplicity, und 
the characteristic features of the Hine 
doos. They are less quarrelsome, 
and give less trouble than the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring districts 5 
and being little in the habit of engag- 
ing in law-suits they escape the con- 
tagion of courts of law. 

In Midnapoor there are not any 
schools where the Hindoo or Maho- 
medun laws are taught; but in every 
village there are schools for teaching 
the Bengalese language and accounts 
to chiklren in poor circumstances, 
The teachers, though well qualified 
for what they andertuke, are persons: 
no way respectable, their rauk in life 
being low, and dicit emotument sean- 
ty. ‘The children sit in’ the open air 
or under a shed, and learn to read, 
write, and cast accounts, for from 
‘one to two annas (twopence to four- 
pence) per month. A person charged 
with several thefts being sent for by 
the judge, and asked his occupation, 
said it was the teaching of children ; 
and on inquiry it appeared he was 
eminent in his line. On his convic- 
tion it seemed to excite no surprise 
among the natives that a persoi of 
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hi profession should turn out a thief, 
In oputent Hindoo families teachers 
are retained as servants, Persian 
and Arabic are taught for the most 
part by the Moolavies, who in gene- 
ral have a few scholars in their 
houses, whom they support as well 
as instruct. Thus Persian and Ara- 
bie students, although of respectable 
families, are considered as living on 
charity; and they are total strangers 
to expense or dissipation, There was 
formerly 2 Mahomedan college at 
Midnapoor ; and even yet the estae 
blishment exists, but no Jaw ia taught, 
There are acarcely any Moguts; but 
one-seventh of the whole inhabitants 
are supposed to be Mahomedans. 

Throughout this district there ex- 
ists now a universal impression (and 
applies to all the older British ace 
quisitions) that property is not liable 
to confiscation or gross violation by 
supreme authority, which nothing 
but the long experience of the admi- 
rably impartial distribution of justice 
in Bengal could ever influence a na- 
tive to credit. It was formerly the 
custom to bury treasure and valuable 

Is, anit to conceal the acquisition 
of wealth, This is still done, but 
generally ‘from the dread of ‘gang 
robbers, never from any apprehen- 
sion that the officers of government 
will lay violent bands on private pro- 
perty. 

‘The principal placcs in Midnapoor 
are the towns oF Jellasore and Pip- 
ley; but the district sontains no 
town of magnitude. It was acquired 
in 1761, by cession from Cossim Ali 
Khan, the reiguing nabob of Bengal, 
and in 1770 was afflicted with one of 
the most destructive famines recorded 
in history, which swept away nearly 
half the people. Since tl ‘iod, 
except in 1799, when a parti 
occurred, the number of inhabitants 
has been gradually increasing, and in 
1801 was estimated at 1,500,000, In 
1814 measures were adopted by the 
magistrate for the apprehension and 
dispersion of bands of Choars, resid- 
ing in the north-western quarter of 
the district, and of checking their 
horrid barbarities, the details of which 
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will bo found under the article Bav- 
oure—(Sir Her 


ary Strachey, J. H. 
rut, J. Grant, $e) 


Mipwarvon.—The capital of the 
preceding district, situation in lat. 
BE 95’ N,, lon. 87° 25’ E., seventy 
railea W, by §. from Calcutta. This 
place being a frontier station, had for- 
merly a fort, but it has since been 
converted to a criminal prison. The 
civil gaol and hospital ate thatched 
buildings at a distance from the old 
fort. By the exertions of successive 
magistrates the roads adjacent to this 
town have been brought into an ex- 
cellent condition, being constructed 
of gravel and hard materials, and 
planted with avenues of trees, Con- 

siderable progress has also been 

made in forming a road from hence 
to Bissenpoor, which when complet- 
ed will not only shorten the distance 
to travellers and merchants no less 
than thirty-three miles ; but by pene- 
trating the wild and jangly pergun- 
nah of Baugree, expose to view the 
haunts of pac and other: banditti, 
an tly facilitate their apprehen- 
Hon Winter, Strachey, §c.) 


Motion Trmpce.—A small le 
in Northern Hindostan, near the Niti 


pass, 11,682 feet above the level of 
fea; Int. 30° 257 N., lon, 80° 8” E. 


Minpanao Istz.—See Macixpva- 
NAO, 











west from the south-western extre- 
wity of Luzon, and distant about 
twenty miles. In length it may be 
estimated at 110 smiles, by tw 
five the average breadth. The intc- 
riot of this island is mountainous, 
bat long the sea-coast the beight of 
the land is moderate, and the whole 
being covered with trees, makes a 
beautiful appearance from oo board 
atlp. The channel between Mindoro 
and the shoals near the Calamine 
iiles is only three leagues wide. 
int Calapan, on the eastern exe 
tremity, wat formerly passed by the 
Balleon on her voyage from Acapuleo 
toManilla, The Spanierds, although 





MIRZAPOOR. 2 


80 long lords jount of the Phi- 
lippines, have fee establishments here, 
but the island is otherwise well inha- 
bited. The early navigators, who first 
visited Mindoro on their return to 
Europe, insisted that the inhabitants 
had.tails of considerable length.— 
(Meares, Sonnerat, La Page, $c.) 


Mineay.—A small village on the 
road from Candy to Trincomalee, 
sitated on the banks of a tank or 
artificial Jake, ubove fifteen miles in 
circumference, The embankment is 
a quarter of a mile long and at the 
top about sixty feet broad; but the 
water in 1818, in place of benefitting 
the country, was running waste, cre~ 
ating swamps and supporting un- 
wholesome Negetation~-{ Davy. $e.) 





situated about sixty-two miles east 
from Agra; lat, 27° 14’N., lon. 78° 
54’ E, It stands on the banks of the 
Issa, in a fertile and productive coun- 
try, and has a considerable popula- 
tion, 


Mintow.—The chief town in the 
‘island of Banca, and seat of the tin 
trade. It stands neur the sea to-~ 
wards the west, at the base of a 
mountain named Monapin, and near~ 
ly opposite to the river Palemban; 
In 1839 it contained about 2,000 
hubitants, of whom a majority were 
Chinese, and the rest Maluy and 
Dutch half-castes, 


Minwanan—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty-six miles 
west from Kurnaul ; lat, 20° 36’ N., 
lon. 76° 6 E. 


Minzanacvn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Jewsore, 
Sfty-three miles N.E. from Calcutta 3 
lat. 22° 56’ N,, lon, 89° 13’ E, 


Miazaroon.—A district in the 
province of Allahabad, one of the 
fiscal and judicial subdivisions of the 
Benares_ province, but the limits of 
the magisterial authority have never 
been accurately defined, nor has it 
any separate collector, the revenue 
being paid into the Benares treasury. 





MITENDA KAT. 


In 1801 Mirzapoor was described by 
the then judge as possessing a flou- 
rishing commerce, and being other- 
wise in m progressive state of im- 
provement, Besides what proceeded 
from natural causes, the country at 
that period received an snoual access 
of population by emigrants from the 
contiguous territories subject to petty 
native chiefs, which were constantly 
agitated by internal feuds and dissen- 
sions, The total number of in- 
habitants in 1801 was estimated at 
900,000 souls, in the proportion of 
one Mahomedan to twenty Hindoos 
in the country parts, and to one in 
ten in the towns. The chief town is 
Mirzapoor, but the district contains 
many smaller of from five to ten 
thousand persons. In 1801 there 
still existed many forts built of ma- 
sonry, aud also the remains of many 
mud forts, There were then no 
schools or seminaries for instruction 
in the Hindoo or Mahomedan law, 
no bridges of any note, nor any pub- 
lic edifice of magnitude, In 1825 
the tranquillity of the frontier vil- 
ages. much disturbed by preda- 
tory incursions from the Burdee ra- 
ja’s country, but energetic measures 

wing been adupted, they were effec- 
tually suppressed.—{ Public MS. Do- 
cuments, R, Akmuty, ¢.) 





Minzaroon.—A large and flourish- 
ing town in the province of Allaha- 
bad, district of Mirzapoor, situated 
on the sonth side of the Ganges, 
about thirty miles travelling distance 
W.S.W. from Bennres; lat. 25°10 
N,, lon, 83° 35’ E, It is at present 
one of the greatest inland tradi 
towne, and has long been the gr: 
mart for cotton. The native inbabi- 
tanta are more remarkable for their 
active industry than in any part of 
the Company’s dominions out of the 
three capitals. A considerable quan- 
tity ‘of dlature silk is imported to 
Mirzapoor from Bengal, and passes 
here to Upper andCentral Hindostan. 
In the vicinity a very durable carpet- 
ing and various fabrica of cotton sre 
manufactured. The modern town 
vomits of handsome European 
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houses, native habitations, and clus- 
ters of Hindoo temples crowding the 
banks of the Ganges, and seen from 
the river the whole makes an ani- 
mated appearance. The soil of the 
town and lands adjacent is so strong- 
ly impregnated with saline particles, 
as materially to injure buildings com- 

ed of brick and mortar, In 1801 
Mireapoor was found to contaia 
50,000 inhabitants, whieh have pro- 
bubly since then increased at least 
one-half, not only from the uninter~ 
rupted tranquillity it has enjoyed, 
but also from the additional stimulus 
occasioned by the opening of the 
commerce with Europe, and the in- 
creased demand for cotton, the bales 
of which are sent direct to Diamond 
Harbour, 

‘About six miles from Mirzapoor, 
near the site of the deserted military 
station of Tarah, there is a fine wa- 
terfall, formed by the descent of a 
rivulet from the table-land of the 
Vindhya hills into the plain, The 
height of this fall is about sixty feet, 
and during the rainy season the vo- 
lume of water is frequently very con- 
siderable. At Bindbashy, some miles 
above Mirzapoor, where the Vindhya 
mountains approach the river, there 
is a temple of Devi, much resorted 
to by devout persons of the Hindoo 
faith. Travelling distance from Cal- 
cutta by Moorshedabad 754, by Bir 
boom 654 miles.—(Colebrooke, Ful 
larton, Tennant, Lord Valentia, Sc.) 

Miseran Istx,—A small istand 
about fifteen miles in circumference, 
lying off the bay of Tappanooly, on 
the west coast of Sumatra; fet. 1° 39’ 
N,, lon. 98° 30’ E, This is a high 
mountainous island, between which 
and the main is a navigable channel, 
about four leagues broad.—( Elmore, 
$e.) 








Musacers (a tribe).—See Assan, 

Mitenva Kat.—A small town in 
the Afghan dominions, situated on 
the west bank of the Indus; lat. 28° 
35’N., lon. 70° 15 E. At this place 
the Indus is joined by rivers of the 
Punjab in one stream here named the 
Punjnud.—(Léeut. Macartney, 4c.) 
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Moalsiz.—Anislandin theEastern of Mogaum under the Burmese go- 
sens, Iying off the castera extremity vernment in 1825, was one of the 





of Timor, and intersected by the 
128th degree of east longitude ; lat. 
#°20'S. Although an island of con- 
siderable size, having sevcral others 
adjacent, nothing is known respecting 
it but its geographical situation, 


Moamancas (@ tribe).—Sce As- 


sAM, 


Mocomoco,—A town on the S.W. 
coast of Sumatra, district of Anak 
Sungei; Jat. 2° 31’S., lon. 101°10' E. 
Fort Ann lies on the southern, and 
the settlement on the northern side 
of the Si Luggan river, which name 
properly belongs to the place also, 
and Mocomoco to a village higher 
up. The soil of the surrounding 
country is low and sandy, and the 
face of the country low aud fut, The 
first English settlement was formed 
here in A.D, 1737, since which tine 
there has been a standing engagement 
of reciprocal protection, the Com 
pany undertaking to assist the chiefs 
of the interior if attacked, and the 
latter to lend them aid against a mari= 
time invasion, During the eruptions 
of the great volcano of ‘Fomboro on 
the island of Sumbhawa on the 11th 
April 1816, the noise was so loud in 
this neighbourhood, although the dis- 
tance exceeded 1,400 miles, and so 
much resembled discharges of artil- 
lery, that the inland chiets supposing 
Fort Ann at Mocomoco was attacked 
from the sea, armed their dependents 
and marched down in a body to as- 
sist the garrison. Marsden, Public 
Journals, Sc.) 











Moparti1y.—A small town in the 
Northern Circars, thirteen miles N.E. 
from Ongole; lat, 16°25’ N., lon. 
80° 6’ E, 

Mocauat (Magoung)—A town 
and country lying to the east of As- 
sam and north of Ava, to which king- 
dom, however, it has been for some- 
time united. The town is supposed 
to stand about lat, 25° N., lon, 96° 
18’E,, and about twenty miles west 
of the Irawady, 

Nau Quedab, the hereditary raja 


most ferocious murdercrs on record. 
When driven from Cochar by the 
British troops he seized on several 
Bongaleee whe kiul gone to trade in 
‘Assam, and being in low spirits ow- 
ing to his defeat, he had violent fits 
of weeping daily, during which he 
used to have the unfortunate pri- 
soners sibove-mentioned brought be- 
fore him, and cither beheaded or 
ripped open, During hig goverument 
of Assam he seized the wife of another 
chief and had her roasted to death. 
Sham Phokwm in consequence re- 
volted, defexted Naw Quedab, and 
at last secured the monster's person, 
who with his two sons was immedi- 
ately beheaded, His skull was after- 
wards presented to the Phrenologi 
Society of Calcutta.— (Public Jour 
nals, §¢.) 





Mocrisraat—A station in the 
province of Malwa, situated in Jat. 
24° 17’N,, lon. 77°37’ E. As this 
place is approached frou Seronge the 
elevation increases, and the ghauts 
ate ascended, so that in one day's 
march a country is renched 400 feet 
higher than in the morning, the whale 
of the adjacent surfuce being consi- 
derably clevated above that of Bune 
deleand. 


Mortaun—a ti inthe province 
of Oude, containing many brick 
houses and a bridge over the Sye, 
about sixtcen iniles west from Luck- 
now. 


Mons.—A large town thinly ine 
habited and in a ruinous condition, 
in the province of Delhi, sinty-fv 
miles west from the city of Delhi 
tat, 28°44’ N,, lon. 76°2"E. 


Morrnona Manixn (the chain of 
Mahe Indra}—A chain of hills in 
the Northern Circars, district of 
Guntoor, ranning parallel with the 
sea, at a distance of from five to ten 
miles, 


Mouvn.—The vestiges of on an- 
cient and now entirely deserted town 
in the province of Ajmeer, situated 
at the junction of two nulluhs, south 

















MOHURBUNGE. 


from Chota Odeypoor about fourteen 
miles. From the remains of wells, 
tombs, &c. it must formerly have 
becn of considerable extent. At pre- 
nent it belongs to the raja of Odey- 
poor.—( Malcolm, Sc.) 


Monoxcur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, south of the Chumbul, 
sixty miles W.S.W. from Jhansi; lat. 
25° 8 N,, lon. 77°21’ E. 


Monuxroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, forty-nine miles N. 
from Scronge;’ lat, 24° 47’ N., lon. 
77° 30’ EB. 

Monurnunae (Mokerhenj).— A 
zemindary in the province of Orissa, 
bounded on the north by the district 
of Midnapoor; on the east by that 
of Balasore; on the sonth by the 
tributary estate of Neelghur ; and 
on the west by the Gond mountains, 
In extreme length this territory ex- 
tends 150, and in extreme breadth 
100 miles, but the area is much less 
than the atnount indicated by these 
dimensions. Tt is but thinly peopled, 
indifferently cultivated, and was much 
infested by wild elephants, until the 
raja, a few years ago, by the advice 

a scientific religiows mendicant, 
had a quantity of @ mineral poison 
(mohri) mixed up with rice balls and 
strewed about in the jungles. A great 
number were destroyed by the poison, 
eighty having been found dead, and the 
restdecumped in alarm, but have since 
re-uppeared in another quarter. From 
the inconsiderable number of which 
these herds consisted, it scems pro-~ 
bable that the elephant is not indi- 
genous to the province, and the breed 
is supposed to have originated from 
the escape of some domesticated 
elephants many years ago. The hills 

‘ield timber of various sizes, which 
38 floated down to Balasore and other 
ports. Iron, dammer, and Jac are 
procured in considerable quantities, 
and the country is susceptible of 
much improvement. It had suffered 
greatly by the predatory incursions of 
the neighbouring chiefs while subject 
to the Maharuttas, to which power 
the estate paid a tribute of 6,000 
rupees per snnum ; but the raja was 
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then allowed to collect a tax on pile 
grime going to Juggernauth, which 

since the British conquest been 
abolished. 

The principal articles produced and 
manufactured in Mohurbunge are 
tice, timber of all sorts, dammer, 
oil, lac, bows, arrows, and spears, a 
small quantity of each being exported. 
The revenue accruing to the proprie- 
tor was estimated in 1814 at from 
40,000 to 50,000 rupees per annum, 
Where no battles were fought, and 
the natives renin unmolested by 
military exactions, and where the 
zemindar or his agent remained un- 
changed, the lands of the Maharatta 
districts in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Midngpoor were found in as 
high a state of cultivation and popu- 
Intion as the contiguons portions of 
the British districts. One cause which 
then tended to the incrense of a well 
superintended Muaharatta estate, was 
the constant accession of numbers 
by emigration from the neighbouring 
countries. It is the interest of the 
proprietor of a zemindary to take as 
much care of his cultivators as a 
farmer does of his cattle, and that is 
sufficient to promote their increase, 
The peasantry in the British territo- 
ries enjoy the degree of securit 
essential to their increase, which is 
not the case with the far greater por- 
tion of the former Maharatta country, 
vast tracts of which still remain de- 
solate. The principal towns are Har- 
riorpoor and Bustar. It is not trae 
versed by any lege river, but several 
hill streams flow throngh it to the 
bay of Bengal. This zemindary was 
formerly of greater extent, but was 
auch curtailed by the Maharattas, 
who separated Balasore and other 
tracts of country. During their go~ 
vernment it was a dependency on 
Cuttack, but paid also an inconsider- 
able tribute to the British on account 
of some lands in Midnapoor north 
of the Subunreeka river. By the ar- 
Tangements of 1803 the chief of this 
territory was exempted from the tri- 
bute he had paid to the Maharattas, 
and had his estates guaranteed on: 
condition of his faithfully fulfilling 
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his daty as a tributary to the British 
government. Thefixed tribute on this 
Eccount was sufficiently moderate, 
being only 1,000 rupees per annum. 
‘The person in possession of this ze- 
mindary in 1814 was named Trebik- 
ram Bhunje.—(Richardson, Stirling, 
Strachey, J. Grant, 1st Register, §c.) 


Moinaroor.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, five miles distant 
from the cantonments of Berham- 
poor and Moorshedabad. In this 
neighbourhood there are several good 
European houses, which are 
rally occupied by the civil authorities 
of the city and district. 


Mosoranit.—An ancient city (0 
in ruins) in the island of Java, dis- 
trict of Wisraba, thirty-three miles 
'§.W. trom Surabaya; lat. 7° 31’ S., 
Jon, 112° 24’E, The ruins of the 
palace, and several gateways, remains 
of temples, &c., composed of burned 
bricks, are still visible; but the coun- 
try in’ general is completely covered 
with a stately forest of teak trees, The 
walls of 8 tank twelve feet high, also 
of burned bricks, 1,000 feet long by 
600 broad, are still quite perfect; 
bot its area in 1813 was one rich 
sheet of rice cultivation, The rains 
cover several square miles, and are 
particularly distinguished ‘as being 
principally if not wholly of burned 
bricks. Images of Ganesa and other 
Hindoo relics are occasionally found 
here, but in general the vicinity of 
Mojopabit is remarkable for the ab- 
sence of any representations of Brah- 
minical deities; indeed the prevalent 
religion is conjectured to have been 
the Buddhist. The name means “the 
place of the bitter Mojo tree.” 

The origin of this state remains 
unknown, although all accounts 
agree that it was destroyed in A.D. 
1478, and from presumptive evidence 
it may be inferred that it was founded 
about a century end a half before 
that era, and it was certainly the most 
powerful kingdom in Javaat theperiod 
of the Mahomedan conversion, The 
dynasty of princes that reigned at 
Mojopuhit appears 10 bave subdued 
the finost provinces of the island, 
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and to have spread the Javanese 
name and arma beyond the limits of 
their own country ; for it was during 
this era that Palembang in Sumatra 
was founded by a Javanese colony, 
and the Malayan state of Singhpura 
subverted, (Rafer, Crawfurd, §¢.) 


Moxavaa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, forty-seven 
miles §.E. from Dumaun; lat. 9° 
56'N,, lon. 73° 29 E, 


Mouveea Istes ( Maluka).—This 
term in its most extensive spplication 
is understood to signify all the islands 
situated to the eastward of the Mo- 
lucea passage, in lon. 126° E., parti- 
cularly those of Gilolo; but in its 
more limited sense it i: wally re- 
stricted to the Dutch spice islands, 
which are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, 
Ternate, Tidore, and Batchian, When 
first visited by the Portuguese navi- 
gators despatched by Albuquerque in 
A.D. 1510, they were found occu- 
pied by two distinct races of people, 
the Malays or Mahomedans, on the 
sea-coast, and the Oriental negroes, 
or mop-headed Papuas, in the inte- 
rior. The latter have ever since 
been rapidly decreasing, and in most 
of the small islands have wholly dis- 
appeared; but in the more castern 
they still hold their ground, and re~ 
tain undisturbed posscssion of New 
Guinea, 

The Malays of these islands have 
adopted so many foreign words, that 
their dialect differs very much from 
the common Malay, andin writing they 
occasionally make use of atin charac- 
tera to express the Malay langunge. 
The ancient Ternata, or Molucca lan- 

age, appeared to Dr. Leyden to 
fave been an original tongue. Among 
these islands are many of the pre- 
tended descendants of Mahomed, 
named Shereefs, who are held in 
rest respect, more caper ly if they 

ave performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Under their respective heada 
further particulars respecting these 
islands will be found. — (Forrest, 
Leyden, &c.) 


Mowcuasoo.-A town of small 
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nize in the Burmese dominions, but 
much venerated as having been the 
birth-place of Alompra, the founder 
of the present dynasty, and during his 
short and active reign the capital of 
theempire, Lat, 22° 40’N., lon, 96° 
20’ E. The distance from Rangoon 
to Monchaboo by the Trawady is 500 
miiles.—(Symes, §¢.) 


Monxan.—A town in the province 
and district of Bahar, situated at the 
junction of the Sone and Ganges, 
twenty-one miles west from Patna; 
fat, 25° 39’ N., lon. 84°52” E, This 
place is remurkable for the beantitul 
mausoleum of Mukdoom Shah Dow- 
let, buile of a sort of free-stone, and 
perhaps the most elegant specimen 
of Mogul architecture below the 
Doab. Its dome and pavilioned tur- 
rets in 1819 were still entire, nor 
had the stone trellices or fret-work 
then lost much of their original sharp- 
ness, In the neighbourhood various 
Hindoo remains are scattered about, 
particularly an enormous mutilated 
image of the Singh, a fabulous lion, 
devouring an elephant, similar to 
that which is exhibited on the bridge 
at Juanpoor, and which ix the exter- 
nal decoration of all the Hindoo tem- 
ples at Amora in Northern Hindos- 
tan.( Fullarton, $c.) 


Monoms (Afuda giri).—A cele- 
brated town und fortress in the pro- 
vince of Buhar, district of Boglipoor, 
situated on the south side of the river 
Ganges, which here in the rainy sea- 
son presents a prodigious expanse of 
fresh water; lat, 25° 29’ N,, fon. 86° 
26’ E, The fort of Monghir is large, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch, and 
has on account of its physical advan- 
tages been probubly a place of note 
from the remotest antiquity. It is 
most beautifully situated on a bend 
of the Ganges, which in the rainy sea- 
son forms here an iinmense expanse 
of fresh water. During the whole 

riod of the Mogul government, 

fonghir continued to be a place of 
importance, and was the station of a 
series of officers of considerable rank, 
It was strengthened by Shah Shujah, 
“brother to Aurengzebe, and almost a 
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century afterwards repaired by Cos 
sim Ali, when be intended to throw 
off his dependence on the English 
government, which had raised him to 
the throne.’ He added considerably 
to the fortifications, and endeavoured 
to discipline the natives for its de- 
fence: but in vein, for it was taken 
after a siege of only nine days, 
‘While Monghir was a frontier town 
it was a place of considerable impor- 
tance, a station of one of the bri- 
gades, and a depét_ of ammunition ; 
but since the expansion of the British 
dominions beyond Delhi, and the se- 
lection of Allahabad for a depot, the 
fort of Monghir has been auffered to 
goto decay, and is now degraded to 
‘an invalid station, a lunatic asylum 
for the native military, and a depét 
for the army clothing, the neighbour- 
hood being a noted resort of tailors, 
In case of exigence the fortifications 
might still be repaired so as to ex~ 
clude a native army; but without a 
total change could not resist a regular 
attack, the works being of great ex- 
tent, and apparently never intended 
for defence by ordnance. 

The town of Monghir, as distinct 
from the fortress, consists of sixteen 
different market-places, scattered over 
a space of about one mile and a half 
Tong and one wide, The only two 
portions of this space that are close 
built, or resemble a town, are with- 
out the eastern and southern gates 
of the fort, at each of which is a 
street sufficiently wide to admit car- 
Tiages to pass, and etosely built, with 
several brick houses. Between the 
river and the northern gate of the 
fort isa suburb, which may be consi- 
dered as belonging to the fort, but is 
mostly built on the sand of the 
Ganges, which renders it necessary 
every year to remove many of the 
houses during the flood. The num- 
ber of houses may be estimated at 
5,000, and six persons allowed to a 
house, giving a total population of 
30,000 persons, The place of worship 
in most repute amongst the Mahome- 
dans is the monument of Peer Shah 
Lohsuni, where both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans make frequent offerings, 
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‘especially when they are married 
and on sinilar emergencies. 

The gardeners of Monghir are 
noted throughout Bengal for their 
expertness; and, as has already been 
mentioned, the tailors are not of tess 
celebrity, mutch of the army clothing 
being made here, besides shoes both 
of mative and European -fashion, 
Here also and at Boglipoor are some 
workmen who make Europeun furni- 
ture, palanquins, and carriages, and 
when furnished with sound mate- 
rials, and well looked after, are really 
clever workmen, The blacksmiths 
occupy about forty houses, and make 
goods after the European fashion, 
very ooarse when compared with 
English articles, but stilf useful and 
cheap, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing prices, viz—Double barrelled 
guns, thirty-two rupees; rifles, thir- 
ty; single barrelled fowling-picces, 
eighteen; muskets eight, matehlocks, 
four; pistols, ten; double ditto, thir- 
ty; table-knives and forks per dozen, 
six rupees, The barrels of the fire- 
arms are made by twisting a rod 
round an iron spindle, and then ham- 
wering it together; the bore is after- 
wards polished and enlarged by borers 
of different sizes. 


‘The hot spring named Seetacoond 
is situated in a plain near the Ganges, 
ubout five miles from Mong! 

A cistern of brick has been built to 
include the springs, and forms a pool 
of about cighteen fect square. At 
different places many air bubbles rise 
fram the bottom, issuing many at one 
time with irregular intervals between 
the ascents, and-near to where these 
rise th ater is always hottest. 
When visited by Dr. Francis Bu- 
chanan in April 1810, the thermome- 
tee in the open air being 68° Fahren- 
heit, rose to 130° when immersed; 
‘on the twentieth of that month from 
84 to 129°, yet on the twenty-cighth 
a little after sun-set the thermometer 
‘only rose from 90° to 92. At ano- 
ther period on the the 21st July from 
‘0° to 132°, and on the 2] st Septem 
ber from 84? to 132°, On the even- 
ing of the 7th August 1819, when 
visited by Mr. Fullarton, it rose from 
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‘93° to 136°, The water is clear, the 
heat generally preventing its being 
polluted by the natives and other 
animals. “Travelling distance from 
Caleutta by Birboom 275 miles; by 
Moorshedabad 301 miles.—(F. Bu- 
chanan, Rennel, &c.) 


Mowsroon.—A small town in the 
province of Gujerat belonging to the 
vabob of Rahdunpoor, 55 miles N, 
W. from the city of Ahmedabad; lat. 
23° 33° N,, lon. 73°50’ E, The for- 
tifications of this town ure insignifi- 
cant, but the surrounding country is 
more enclosed than the contiguous 
districts, und has a rough, tugged ap- 
pearance.—(Carnac, §c.) 








Monsoon.—See Inna Sourn or 


rue Knisuxa. 


Moxvrezin.—A cave temple in 
the province of Aurungabad, island 
of Salsette, in the vicinity of which 
the ruins of a monastery of Jesuits 
are still to be seen, 


Moxtranox (or Yradok).— A 
Chinese town in the island of Borneo, 
eighty miles inland S.E. from Sam- 
bas; lat. 0° 45’ N,, lon. 109° 15’ B, 
On the west side of Borneo between 
Mampava aud Sambas, is a tract of 
Iand occupied by Chinese settlers, 
said to be the descendants of the 
crews of junks shipwrecked two cen- 
turies ago, augmented by subsequent 
migrations from the nother country, 
To the east it is bounded by a range 
of lofty mountains named Tradok, 
almost immediately under which is 
the principal town named Montradok. 
Between Soongy Ryah (a safe har 
bour) and Sillaca wre several smalf 
ports of trade, occasionally visited bj 
European vessels, from each of whic! 
there is a road of casy uccess to Mon- 
tradok, through a cultivated country 
ornamented with Chinese villas on 
each side. The face of the country 
is a mixture of hill and dale; the 
passes are gunrded by small forts, 
and the streams crossed by bridges. 
‘The journey ocenpies from two to 
four days. 

‘The town of Montradok is situated 
on aplain under a range of moun+ 
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“ting, and is about three miles long 
by half a mile broad, and divided into 
bazars or quartera, each inhubited by 


a distinct trade, The purchases from . 


foreign vessels are made by the head- 
men; if large or on account of the go- 
verument, by the Chinese captuin of 
Moutradok ; the returns are nade in 
gold-dust the produce of the mines. 
According to Chinese traditions the 
religion of the natives when their an- 
cestors landed was Hindoo, From 
the patriarchal nature of Chinese 
institutions, the population is likely 
to increase, and they are now inde- 
pendendent of all exterual control, 
Malay or Encopean.—(Public Jour 
nals, §e.) 





Moonarooa.—A town in the pro- 

‘ince of Bengal, district of Myuun- 
singh, sixty-eight miles N. by W. 
feom the city of Duca; lat, 24° 36” 
N,, lon. 90° § E, 


Moopniit.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejnpoor, fort i 
S.S.W. feom the city of 
lat. 16° 50°N,, lov. 7 
1620 there was a miot bere conducted 
fon the most dishonest principles, the 
jaghiredar (the head of the Gorapena, 
family) assuming the privilege of 
coining a rupee, a fac-simile of the 
Hngulcot or Muthar Shahy rupee, 
but sisteen per cent. below its ine 
trinsic value.—( Marshall, §c.) 


MoounreA town in the pro 
vince of Lahore, eight miles NW. 
from Nadone; lat. 31° 53’ N., lon, 
76 20 K. 

Moosasan.—A considerable town 
in the province of Ajmeer, thirty 
miles 8,W. from Jeypoor; Jat. 26° 
42/N,, lon. 75° 10’ E. There is here 
a mosque, some good gardens, and 
several temples, the largest of which 
belongs to the Jains, who are more 
numerous in this quarter than further 
cast, engrossing a large proportion of 
the banking und traffic of the western 
half of upper Hindostan.—{ Bishop 
Heber, &c.) 

Moorxire.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Candeish, which in 1816 
belonged to the Peshwa; lat. 26° 
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4G’ N., lon. 74° 8 E.; sixty-nine 
niles $B, from Surat. The river 
Moosun here forms a cataract of 
twelve feet, and the scenery of the 
mountains and valleys, covered with 
jungle and swarming with wild beasts, 
ix singularly grand and picturesque, 
nate is healthy during the wet 
monsoon, the excessive heat being 
moderated by the copious rains 
arrested in their passage by the sur- 
rounding mountains. The fort is 
about a mile to the south, and is 
formed by a naturally perpendicular 
rock, extending about half a mile 
east and west, and by a rough cati- 
mate 1,000 feet high. © There is said 
tohea considerable space ov the top, 
and tanks excavated from the solid 
rock. The lund here is mostly cul 
tivated by Bhecls from the surround- 
ing Aills, who have here attuined to an 
advanced stage of civilization, us they 
tare coarse cloth for 
Moolkier in 1814 had much 
decayed and did not contain above 
200 inbabited houses, although the 
ruins of inany handsome edifices ine 
dicated a former state of greater 
prosperity. (Sutherland, Sc.) 


Mootxy.—-A town in the Canara 
province, sixteen. miles N. by W. 
trom Mangalore; ut, 13° 7’ N,, loa. 
74° 50 E. 

Mootooretta,—A town remarka- 
ble for its salubrity, on the sea-coast. 
‘of the Carnatic, district of Tinne- 
velly, ninety miles N.E, fron Cape 
Comorin; fat. 9°13 N., lon, 75° 
55°E. During the mouths of Mareh 
and April, invalids resort here for 
the benefit of the sea-breeze and 
change of air. 
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In its greatest dimensions this pro~ 
vince extends from the sea to Lahore, 
and formerly coinprehended the coun: 
try on both sides of the Indus, be- 
tween the twenty-fourth and thirtieth 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by Lahore; on 
the south by the Indian ocean; to 
the enst it has the great desert of 
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Ajmeer or Rajpootana; and on the 
west the course of the Indus sepa- 
rates it from the Baloochistan and 
the Cabul dominions. When Abul 


Fazel composed the Institutes of Ac-* 


ber Mooltan was one of the largest 
provinces of the empire, extending 
to the frontiers of Persia, and in- 
cluding within its limits the modern 
countries of Mooltan, Baloochistan, 
Sinde, Shekarpoor, Sewistan, and 
Tatta, besides a portion of the Doabs 
now attached to Lahore, Since that 
period its limits huve been so con- 
tracted, that the extent of territory 
exclusively assigned to the name does 
not exceed 110 miles in length, by 
seventy in breadth. By Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, it is described as follows: 
“The soubah of Mooltan lies in 
the first, second, and third climates, 
Before that Tatta was comprised in 
thia soubah, it measured in length 
from Ferozepoor to Sewistan 403 
coss, and was in breadth from Khut- 
poor to Jesselmere 108 coss; but 
with the additional length of Tatta 
it measures to Cutch and Mekraun 
660 coss, On the east side lies Sir- 
car Sirhind ; the pergunnuh of Jhoor 
joins it on the north; on the south 
it is bounded hy the province of 
Ajmer; aid on the west are Cutch 
and Mekraun; both of which are in- 
dependent territories. The six rivers 
described in Lahore pass through this 
soubah. The river of Bebut, near 
the perguonah of Shoor, unites with 
the Chinaub, and then after running 
twenty-seven coss, they disembogue 
themselves into the river Sinde, near 
Ooch, For the distance of twelve 
coss near Ferozepoor the rivers Beyah 
and Sutuleje unite; and then again 
as they pass along separate into four 
streans, viz. the Hur, the Haray, the 
Dund, and the Noorny, and near the 
city of Mooltan these four branches 
join again. All the rivers that dis- 
embogue themselves into the Sinde 
(Indus) take its name; but in Tatta 
the Sinde is called Mehran. The 
mountains of this soubah lie on 
the north side, In many respects 
it resembles Lahore, cae that 
but little rain falls here, and the 
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heat is excessive. Between Sewee 
and Bebkar (Backer) is a large desert, 
over which during the summer months 
there blows the pernicious hot winds 
called the simoom. The river Sinde 
some years inclines tothe north, and 
sometimes to the south, and the vil- 
Iages change accordingly. This sou- 
bah contains three circars, divided 
into eight pergunnahs. The measured 
lands are 3,273,932 begas; the reve- 
nue 151,403,619 dams, out of which 
659,948 are seyurghal. It furnishes 
13,785 cavalry and 165,650 infantry.” 
Such is Abul Fazel’s delineation of 
this province during the reign of Ac- 
ber, when it wax probably but little 
koown, as the detail is more than 
usually replete with geographicul 
errors. The principal modern terri- 
torial isions within the limits of 
Hindostan are the following, com- 
meneing from the north : 
1, Mooltan Proper, 
2. Buhawulpoor, 
3. Backar, 
4. Sinde, 
Tat 
6. Chalchkaun, 
As has been mentioned above, the 
rest length of the territory now 
istinguished by the name of Mool- 
tan is 110 miles, by about seventy 
ite greatest breadth ; and it is com- 
P ded between the Sutuleje (here 
named the Gurrah), the Ravey, and 
the Chinaub. From the right bank 
of the Sutuleje, journeying from Ba- 
hawulpoor in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, after the first five miles, in the 
month of December, the country is 
arid, sandy, and destitute of grass, 
but scattered over with hardy bushes, 
which can withstand the parched and 
saline soil. In the immediate vieinity 
of the villages, which are numerous, 
fields of wheat, cotton, and corn are 
to be seen, and aleo a number of 
large and deep water-courses, The 
north-west corner of the desert is 
cut off by the streams of the Punjab, 
and the tract thus formed within 
reach of the periodical inundation is 
fertile, while the rest is sandy and 
barren, and but very thinly inhabited. 
Of this character are the districts of 
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Mooltan Proper, Bohawulpoor, and 
Hein, which are all situated to the 
south of the salt range of mountains, 
and east of the Indus, Besides its 
natural sterility this miserable coun- 
try has suffered greatly from the ineur- 
siona of theSeiks,Afghans, the Ameers 
of Siude, and other depredators, 

Anterior ta the invasion of Hin- 
dostan by Mahmood of Ghizni this 
province appears to have been accu- 
pied by Mahomedans, as he is ap- 
plauded by Persian authors for having 
in A.D. 1006 subducd Daoud Khan, 
an Afghan heretic who then occupied 
the country, and compelled him to 
embrace the true faith, from which, 
however, he soon after apostatized. 
At continued subject to the Patan and 
Mogul empires until the dissolution 
of the latter, after which it under- 
went many changes. It was taken 
from Mahomed Sheh the Delhi so- 
vereign by Nadir Shah, and on the 
death of that conquerar devolved to 
Ahmed Shah Abdalli of Cubul. For 
‘a short time befure the battle of 
Paniput it was under the yoke of the 
Maharattas, but was then wrested 
from these plunderers and never ro- 
covered, 

At a later period the Seiks held it 
for two years, and continued annually 
to extort pecuniary compensations 
for abstaining from plundering it. In 
L609 the total revenue was estimated 
at five and a half lacks of rupece, of 
which two and ahalf were paid to 
‘the Cabul sovereign, to whom the 
Mooltan nabob was = feudutory. At 
that date the troopa within the city 
at Mooltan were estimated at 2,000 
men, with twenty bad guns; but on 
an emergency it was supposed that 
42,000 additional militia might be 
collected. Sinee the ebove date it 
has been subdued by Runject Singh 
of Lubore, to whom it still continues 
tributery. Ths former government, 
fhowever, with respect to mono- 
polies and other exactions, is 

mown to have been execrable, the 
‘oppressions of the civil government 
having been aggravated by the extor- 
ions of rapacious aud ungoveraable 
troops within, and by the miscries of 

Or. 1, 
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its political situation without. Bi 
placed at a distance from the British 
territories, possessing no political or 
commerciat importance, and bejng 
but setdom visited by Etropeans, we 
are probably less acquainted with this 
than with any other of the original 
provinéesof Hindostan.—{ Abul Fazcl, 
Elphizstone, Renzell, MS., §c.) 


Moourax ( Multen)—The espital 
of the preceding province, situated in 
lat. 36°9’ N., lon. 7197’ E,, four mites 
from the left bank of the Chinaub 
or Acesines, which hus previously 
received the waters of the Ravey 
(Hydrastes) and the Shylum (tlydas- 
pes). It ix enclosed by a fine wall 
from forty to fifty feet high, with 
towers at regular distances. It has 
also a citadel on a rising ground, aud 
several fine tombs, two of which are 
‘ornamented with painted and glazed 
tiles, There are many other places 
of interment scatterod round the 
town, and three miles from the north 
tank of the river the mountains of 
Atghunistan may be discerned, dine 
tant from seventy to eighty miles. 
During the cold season the joint 
streams of the Jhylum, Chinaub, and 
Ravey at Rajghaut near this city is 
50@ yards broad, with an average 
depth of eight fect and a half; aad 
the town itself stands nearly at the 
same distance from the sea as Alla- 
habad, that is, about 800 British 
miles by the course of the rivers. 
Mooltan is noted for its silks and 
for a spccies of carpet much inferior 
to those of Persia, The country in 
the vicinity is pleasiag, fertile, aud in 
1999 was tolerably cultivated, being 
supplied with a sufficiency of water 
from wells. The land isin generat 
naturally good; but a large pro- 
portion of the adjacent villages have 
long been in ruins, and the whole 
exhibit the appearance of # country 
once prosperous, but now in o state 
of decay. In 1809 about one-half 
of the ficlds were in tillage, and 
abundantly watered by means of Per- 
sian wheels, producing wheat, cotton, 
millet, turnips, carrots, and indigo. 
‘The trees are chicfly neem and date, 
a 
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with a few dispersed peepul trees. 
The uncultivated country near the 
river is covered with a dense copse 
wood of tamarisk mixed with a tree 
resembling the willow. At a distance 
from the river the country is bare, 
except where scattered with tufts of 
grass and a few date trees, the whole 
swarming with all sorts of game. 

This city is supposed to have been 
the Malli of Alexander’s historians, 
and in 1582 is described by Abul 
Fazel as one of the most ancient 
cities of Hindostan, with a brick for- 
tress and lofty minaret, and possess- 
ing the tomb of Sheikh Baba ud 
Deen, an orthodox Mahomedan saint. 
It appears to have been the seat of 
principality so early as A.D. 1006, 
when it was plundered by Mahmood 
of Ghizni; a fate it ugain experienced 
in 1398, when captured by the army 
of Timour. For many years the na- 
bob of Mooltan acknowledged sub- 
jection to the Cabul sovereign, and 
Paid him annually a large tribute for 
protection. In 1806 Mooltan was 
attacked, captured, and plundered by 
the Seik raja of Lahore, Tupieee 
Singh, who was then compelled by 
famine to evacuate it; but subse- 
quently, in 1818, established his pre- 
dominance, and rendered it tributary. 
Besides these annoyances in 1809 
this unfortunate nabob was compelled 
to pay tribute to the Ameers of Sinde, 
who, according to the Asiatic system 
of oppressing the falling, took advan- 
tage of his feebleness to help him 
down, — (Elphinstone, Macartney, 
Abul Fazel, Rennell, §c.) 


Moortay.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, pergunonah of Bud- 
nawur, nine miles travelling distance 
from Wuckutghur. In 1820 it con- 
tained 400 houses, and belonged 
the raja of Dhar.—( Malcolm, §¢.) 


Moortars.—An extensive forti- 
fied village (in 1819) in the province 
of Gundwana, situated near the 
sources of the Tuptee, sixty-eight 
N.W, from Nagpoor ; lat. 21°48/ N., 
lon, 77° 22 E, 


Moonrzn (Manir).—A town in 
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the province of Bahar, district of 
Shahabad, forty-two miles E. by 5, 
from Benares; lat. 25° 12 N., on. 
‘383° 40’ E, 

_Mooncxy.—A town in the prov 
vince of Aurungabad, situated on the 
banks of the Godavery, thirty-six 
miles 8. by E. from the city of Au- 
rangabad ; lat, 19° 23° N., lon. 75° 
AVE. 

Moonntan —A large Bheel village 
in the province of Malwa, belonging 
tothe Ally Mohun Raja, from whose 
capital it is distant thirteen miles to 
the south-west. 


Moonuk.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, twenty-three miles 5.W. 
from Patiallah ; lut. 29° 44’ N., lon. 
77° 57'E. 

Mooniconpa.—A village in. the 
Balaghaut ceded districts, division of 
Curnoul, situated on the south side 
of the Krishna, 110 miles N. by W. 
from Cuddapah ; Int. 15° 57’ N., lon. 
78° 13'E. The bed of the Krishna 
here is 1,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, This place is ot present 
much reduced, but appears from the 
ruins remaining to have been at some 
period a town of greater importance, 
At present the fort is deserted, and 
the inhabitants for the most part 
subsist by transporting passengers 
across the Krishna, which is done in 
large circular flat baskets covered 
with hides, the only vessel adapted 
for so rocky a passage. Six miles 
above Mooriconda is the junction of 
the Toombudra with the Krishna, 
which, like other junctions, sungums 
or prayagas, is esteemed of great 
sanctity by the Hindoos. The waters 
of the Krishna ate here remarkably 
sweet and clear, and are said to be 
greatly improved by those of the 
Toombudra, which ‘are reckoned by 
water-drinkers of a superior quality, 
In Mooriconda there are many small 
places of Hindoo worship, but they 
scarcely deserve the name of tem- 
ples, or even chapels, —(Heyne, 
Voysey, Se) 

Mooatry ( Murali)—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
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Jessore, of which itis the capital 
sixty-two miles NE. from Calcutt 
int. 23° 7’ N, fon, 89° 15° E. Ie is 
also named Jessore, and is the re- 
sidence of the judge and collector. 








Moonrevnur Sraar ( Murali Dha- 
ra Serui).—A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty-four miles east from 
the city of Agra; tat. 27° 2° N., lon. 
78° 34 E. 


Mooasaum.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Alighnr, 
‘ine miles north from the 
of Agra; lat. 27° 36’N., lon. 77° 
E. Until 1837 this was the head of 
an independent zemindary, and a no- 
torious resort of Thugs nnd Bud 
dicks, two tribes of robbers by pro- 
fession. Tt was then, for that and 
other reasons, captared and disimun- 
tled; but the zemindar, Bhugwunt 
Singh, had his landed and personal 
property conceded, althongh he was 
the same individual who in 1803 had 
resisted Lord Lake in Sasnee with 
80 much resolution. © Moorsaum 
stands in the midst of n highly cul- 
tivated country, and like Hatras is a 
considerable commercial thorough+ 
fare,—{ Blunt, Fullarton, ec.) 


Moonsnevanan.—A district in the 
province of Bengal, comprizix 
portion of territory in che immediate 
vicinity of the city. In 38)4 it was 
described by the superintendent of 
police as latger than Hooglily, and 
equal in extent to Burdwan. The 
magisterial jurisiliction then compre- 
hended cighteen tannahs or police 
stations, and four chokeys, and the 
court of the judge was held at Cal- 
capoor, seven miles distant from the 
city. This district, like several other 
of the Bengal j tions, has uo- 
dergone such frequent modifications 
that it is impossible to assign any 
precise limits. The Jellinghy river, 
by which it is intersected, is one of 
the most westerly branches of the 
Ganges, from the main stream of 
which it separates at the town of 
Jellinghy, and after an uncommonly 
winding course joins the Bhagirathi, 
or Cussimbazar river, at Nuddea ; 
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these united streams forming the 
Hooghly or Culcutta river. Although 
there is water in the Jellinghy 
throughout the year, it is sometimes 
uonavigable during two or three of 
the driest montha, 

According to reports received from 
the public functionaries in 1801, the 
cultivation of the lands had greatly 
increased since the commencement 
of the decennial settlement, a great 
extent of jungle having been brought 
under tillage. The most valuable 
products are silk and indigo. At the 
above date there was said to be only 
one school in the district for instruce 
tion in the Mahomedan taw, while 
there were twenty for instruction in 
the Hindoo laws and customs, The 
total population was then estimated, 

nding the city, at 1,020,572 per- 
sons, in the proportion of two Hin- 
doos to one Mahomedan, The neigh- 
hourhood of Muorshedabad is the 
chief seat of the manufacture of 
wove silk, taftetas, hoth flowered 
and plain ; and many other varieties, 
for intand commerce und exportae 
tion, are made in Jarge quantities, 
The external appearance of the 
country indicates an improved state 
of agriculture, but none whatever in 
buildings for religious or domestic 
purposes. Individuals occasionally 
build a temple or dig a tank, but sie 
milar endowments of former days are 
going to decay, and among the na- 
tives in general no degree of opu- 
lence appeurs ever to tempt thenr to 
improvement in their domestic are 
rangements. In 1814 the jumma, or 
land reveune, amounted to 18,74,588 
rupees; the abkarry or excise to 
97,000 rupees. Until about the year 
1793, the Moorshedabad district was 
reckoned by the natives rather sa~ 
[ubrious ; but a sad reverse has sinee 
taken place, at teast in the vicinity of 
the city, which, whether owing to a 
redundant population or some more 
inscrutable cause, is ulmost every 

visited by a severe epidemic, 
(J. Shakespear, Hays, 5th Report, 
Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, Se.) 























Moonsuxnasap.—A city in the 
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province of Bengal, the capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
most sacred branch of the Ganges 
(named the Bhagirathi), about 120 
imiles above Calcutta; 24° 1V/N., 
ton. 88°15 E, It was originally 
named Mucksoosabad; but ia 1704, 
when Moorshed Cooly Khan trans- 
ferred the seat of government to this 
place, he changed its name to Moor- 
shedabad. The town extends eight 
miles along both sides of the river, 
and was never fortified except by an 
ocensional rampart in 1742, daring 
the Mahoratta invasion. The build- 
inga are in general bad, and the old 
palace of the nabobs, named the 
Lau Baugh, so insignificant as to be 
passed without observation ; but to 
the north of that range the nabob has 
recently erected » lofty modern Eu- 
ropean house (named the Aina Ma- 
hal), which now forms a conspicuous 
object viewed from the river. With 
the exception of the chowk and the 
streets leading to it, the city of Moor- 
shedabad may be described as a vast 
assemblage of mud and straw huts, 
built without the least regard to 
‘order, choked up on all sides with 
trees and vegetation of ull sorts, in- 
terspersed on the side next the river 
with a few brick honses, and a con- 
siderable number of paltry mosques, 
being on the whole, with reference 
to its size and population, probably 
the meanest capital in Hindostan. 
Moorshedabad is a place of great 
inland traffic, and the river is seen 
constantly covered with boats, which 
are examined at the custom-house, 
From October to May the Bhagirathi 
is almost dry, when much of the traf- 
fic ia conducted at Bogwangola, a 
port on the Ganges, about nine miles 
from Moorshedabad. In 1813 aca- 
nal was dug between the Bhagirathi 
and great Ganges, partly to amelio- 
rate the unhealthiness of the town 
and adjacent villages, by maintaining 
@ permanent stream of wholesome 
water, and attracting a current of 
fresh air; but notwithstanding there 
exertions the city never recovered 
its reputation for salubrity. The 
Mooty Jeel, or pearl lake, in this 
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neighbourhood, is one of the wind- 
ings of the former channel of the Cos- 
simbazar river. During the reign of 
Aliverdi Khan a palace was erected. 
on it, and ornamented with pillars of 
black marble brought from the ruing 
of Gour, the ancient capital of Ben- 
gal; but in }819a terrace, with some 
fine arches of the marble, was all of 
the edifice that remained. In 1814 
the whole number of houses was es- 
timated at 30,000, which, allowing 
five and a half individuals to a house, 
would give a tote! population of 
165,000 souls. 

Moorshedabad became the capital 
of Bengal in A.D. 1704, when the 
seat of government was removed from 
Dacca by the nabob Jaffier Khan 
(named also Moorshed Cooly Khun}, 
and it continued to be the metropolis 
until the conquest of Bengal by the 
British in 1757, when it was virtually, 
although not nominally, su; ded 
by Calcutta, Until 177) it continued 
the head station of the collector-ge~ 
neral and revenne board, being more 
central than Catentts, but in that 
year they were both transferred to 
the latter place. 

The Nabob Jaffier Khan, who first 
made the city his capital, was born of 
a Brahmin, bought while an infant, 
and educated in Persia in the Maho- 
medan faith. He was appointed sou- 
bahdar of Bengul by Aurengzebe, and 
on his death, with the assistance of 
Juggeth Seth the banker, he pur+ 
chased the continuance of his office ; 
besides which he discomfited two 
other soubshdars sent by the court 
of Delhi to expel him, although 
he remitted the annual ite with 
great punctuality, He di 
Snd was suceeded by his son-in-law, 
Shujah ud Dowlah, who reigned un- 
til_1739, and on his decease his son, 

Serferauz Khan, ascended the 
throne, but was dethroned and killed 
after a short reign of one year and 
two months, by 

Aliverdi Khan, who after an active 
and eventful reign, died in 1756, and 
was succeeded by his grandson 

Seruje ud Dowlah, Two months 
after his accession, this prince at- 
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tacked and captured Caleutta ; but 
next year was defeated at Plassey by 
Colonel Clive, and soon efterwards 
aussussinated, in 1757, by Meer Mcc- 
raun, the son of his successor, 

Meer Juffier Khan, who, on account 


+ of his incapacity, was dethroned by 


the British in 1760, and 

Meer Cossim Ali Khan raised to 
the throne. In 1763 this Nabob was 
expelled by the British after much 
hard fighting, and his predecessor 
Meer Jaffier reinstated, After reign- 
ing one year, in 1764, he was succeed- 
ed by his oldest existing son, 

Nodjam ud Dowlah, who in 1766 
died of the small-pox, when his bro- 
ther 

Seif ud Dowlah ascended the 
throne, and died in 1769, when the 
famine. prevaited, and an epidemical 
distemper raged with much violence. 

Mubaric ud Dowlah was the next, 
and had his allowances reduced from 
twenty-four lacks per annum to six- 
teen lacks in 1772. He died in 1796, 
and was succeeded by his son 

Noziin ul Muluck, who quitted this 
world in 1810, and was succeeded by 
bis son 

Seid Zin ud Deen Ali Khan, then 
seventeen years of age, who died in 
1821, after a reign of cleven years 
and affew months. 

Besides being the residence af the 
native prince, Moorshedabad is the 
head-quarters of a court of circuit, 
having the following subordinate dis- 
triets, via, Ist, Boglipoor; 2d. Pur- 
neah; 3d. Dinagepoor ; 4th. Rung- 
poor ; 5th. Rajeshahy ; 6th. Birboom ; 
7th. The city and rict of Moor. 
shedabad.—(Sroti, Fullarton, Lord 
Fetenti, Public’ MS. Documents, 

*) 


Moora ‘Moota.—A river in the 
province of Aurungabad, composed 
of the Moota and the Moola. The 
Moota river joins,the Moola at Poo- 
ana, their union forming the Moota 
Moola, which flows into the Beema, 
which afterwards forms a junction 
with the Krishna. By this route, 
during the rainy season, # journcy by 
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fected from within seventy-five miles 
distance of the western const of In- 
dia, to the bay of Bengal. 


Mooreseana ( Mutijharna}—A 
waterfall in the province of Ben, 
between Rajmabal and Siclygully, 
from which it is distant about twelve 
miles. It is three miles inland from 
the Ganges, and of very difficult uc- 
cess, the only approach being by a 
rugeed and narrow pathway through 
the thickest jungle. The scenery of 
this deli is Yery wild and striking ; 
but the fali only existe during the 
height of the rains. Fullarton, §c.) 


Mortaxs ( Mapitas).—See Pant- 
AY, 


Monapasav.—A district in the 
province of Delhi, formed of the 
western portion of Rohilcund, and 
situated between the twenty-cighth 
and thirtieth degrees of north lati- 
tude, To the north it is separated 
from the province of Serinagur or 
Gurwal by a range of wovntaing 
through which rushes the Ganges at 
Hourdwar; on the sonth it has the 
districts of Bareily and Alighur; to 
the east it has the Kumaon moun- 
tains and district of Barcily ; and to 
the west is separated by the Ganges 
from the districts of North and South. 
Suharunpoor. In 1806 Moradabad, 
exclusive of the woods and forests 
contiguous to the hills, was estimated 
to contuin 5,727,361 large begas, dis- 
tributed in the following proportions, 
viz. Begas. 
Land under cultivation ... 1,730,443 
Lands uncultivated, but fit 

for tillage, &c. 
Lands not fit for tillage 
Lands stated to be held 

rent-free sercversesresevee 1,195,640 

Total ws. 5,727,381 














The above computation, however, 
having been made from native docu- 
ments, falls abort of the truth about 
700,000 begas. The total surface, 
according to Col, Colebrooke’s map, 
may be estimated at 6,800,000 begas. 


water in a light cance might be ef- Even the tract under the hills is ca- 
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pable of cultivation, and various spots 
are in (act cultivated; the quantity 
also stated as unfit for tillage is of 
great utility as pasture, 

The pergunnahs of Cossipoor, Roo- 
derpoor, Thakoordwara, Reber, Nu- 
jibabad, Seercote, Afzulghur, aud Sur- 

urrah, as also the northern parts of 
Nuggcenah, contain extensive tracts 
of rich land which arc nat cultivated, 
One obstacle to their complete im- 
provement is the insalutirity of the 
clinate, owing to the vicinity of the 
hills; another is the absence of popu 
Jation. The soit is naturally moist, 
and in most parts the tilled lands, if 
it be required, can be irrigated; dry 
weather therefore in these tracts does 
not injure the crops, but the reverse, 
as it permits the fields to be ploughed 
and sown to greater advantage. Ifa 
greater quantity of this sort of land 
were cultivated, the supply of grain 
would be greater daring times of ge~ 
neral scarcity occasioned by drought. 
OF the remaining perguanahs those 
bordering on the Ganges are produc- 
tive, but liable to inundation, 

The most valuable articles of agri- 
euditral produce are sugar and cot- 
ton, The planting of the sugar-cane 
has progressively increased since 1503, 
and the demand for it is unusually 
great, both in the Doab and across 
the Jumna, the culture of the plant 
being well understood in Rohileund. 
The quality of the sugar, especially 
about Kerutpoor and | Nuggeena, 
nearly equals that of the Havannah, 
Tn 1808 the price here of chenee or 
fine sugar, was only eight rupces per 
awoaund, Wheat is another consi- 
derable article, and its exportation 
constant ; but the main food of the 
peusantry is derived from joar, bajera, 
aud some smaller crops. The popu- 
lution of the Moradabad district in 
1408 was estiomated by Mr, Lloyd ax 
follows, 
Six principal citics from 20,000 to 











50,000 inhabitants each — 180,000 
‘Ten large towns at 7,000 70,000 
‘Ten smaller at 4,000. 40,000 
8,430 villages at 120 each 1,131,000 





Total 1,421,000 
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The principal towns are Moradabad, 
Rampoor, Nujibabad, Daranuggur, 
Nuggeena, and Sumbul. 

During the Patan sway, the terri+ 
tory they occupied, which received in 
consequence the name of Rohilcund, 
was in a highly flourishing state; the 
fulling-off may be dated from the Ma- 
haratta invasion, from the desotating 
effects of which, rendered permanent. 
by other causes, the Moradabad dis 
trict has not yet entirely recovered, 
The invasion of these provinces wws 
so Jong protracted as to cause a ree 
volution in the agriculture of the 
country, besides occasioning the de- 
struction of # large portion of the 
inhabitants and of their dwellings; 
and after the annexation of the pro- 
vinee to Oude, the revenues being 
administered in the worst possible 
manner, the cultivators and farmers 
were in many parts in a coustant 
state of insubordination, It was 
transferred to the British govern- 
ment in 1801, but not formed into 
a separate jurisdiction until 1804, 
since which period the progressive 
increase of the revenue has been 
more general and considerable than 
in any of the ceded districts, except 
Bareily. The amount of jumma or 
land assessment to the revenue in 
1813 and 1814 was 25,46,599 rupees, 
and the large proportion of land 
which sti!l remains to be brought in- 
to cultivation, promises a large aug- 
mention of the future revenue; which 
would probably be further increased 
by a revision of the tenures on which 
the rent-free lands (one-fifth of the 
whole) are held, a large proportion 
having originated i frauds on the 
public revenue, when the intended 
cession to the British was generally 
known, 

Prior to 1809 this district was 
overrun by formidable banda of gang 
robbers, the Jeaders of which were 
entitled more to the name of rebels 
than robbers, their strength and 
means of resistance keeping the or- 
dinary police establishments wholly 
at bay. Many of the gangs had sub- 
sisted in the country long prior to 
the cession of Rohifcund by the Ne- 
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bob of Oude, and the command re- 
gularly descended as a matter of pro- 
perty to the next legitimate heir. At 
this period one mounted gang was 
x0 effective as to be able to cut its 
way through a detachment of regu- 
lar troops commanded by European 
officera, which had been sunt to ap. 
prehend them. These depredators 
from long practice possessed a per- 
fect knowledge of the: intricate june 
gles, and of the numerous fords of 
the Ganges, which enabled them to 
cross and return without molesta- 
tion, and the inhabitants were so in- 
timidated by the ferocity of their re- 
venge that they could not be brought 
to act against them. One gang could 
muster 400 men, mostly Jants, and 
it is well known with what alacrity a 
force of this description, or any force 
intent on plunder, could formerly be 
augmented in Hindostan, By the 
great exertions of the British magis- 
trates, and inore especially of Mr. 
Oswald, these bands, with their lead- 
ers, had sprter. to 1814 been nearly 
extirpated. 

‘These banditti consisted mostly of 
the Jaut and Aheer tribes, who ge- 
nerally are husbandmen or common 
labourers, of Mewaties and other 
persons calling themselves sepoys, 
and of the poorer classes of land- 
holders, who became robbers for the 
sake of plunder, from being related 
to leaders of gangs, or in consequence 
of their zemindary having gone to 
ruin. Between the Jaut and the 
Goojer castes there exists an ani- 
mosity of such duration that its ori- 
gin cannot be traced, but it appears 
to be utterly implacable, descending 
from generation to generation. A 
Jaut leader of banditti is consequent 
ly sure to find refuge and succour 
from the whole Jaut tribe, so long 
as he restrains his depredations and 
eruelties to the property and persons 
of their antagonists. 

The police of Moradabad laboura 
under considerable disadvantage from 
the contiguity of the independent 
jaghire of Rampoor, within the limits 
‘of which robbera and other public 
offenders can evade the putwuit of 
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justice. The Mewaty and Aheer 
tribes also dwelling on the north- 
western border had long been ac- 
customed to predatory descents on 
the plains, which they ravaged, pil- 
laging the villages, and driving off the 
cattle. Military force had often been 
employed against them, but, owing 
to the insalubrity of the jungles and 
other impediments, always without 
effect, until Mr. Seton tried the plan 
‘of conciliating the chiefs by assign- 
ing them lands and money, and cm- 
ploying them and their adherents to 
protect the country they had been 
habituated to plunder, ‘Ae frst they 
accepted the cecupation rather re- 
luctantly, but gradually became at- 
tached to it, by which expedient the 
district was relieved at a very small 
expense from an evil which greatly 
annoyed the inhabitants and injured 
the revenue. (C, Lloyd, Orwald, Sir 
E. Colebrooke, Guthrie, §c.) 


Moravasan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, distri Moradabad, 
of which it is ‘the capital, forty-eight 
miles N.W. from Burcily; lat. 28° 
41 N,, lon, 78° 42’ E. This place 
stands on the western bank of the 
Ramgunga, and though no longer 
the seat of a mint, is still one of 
the most populous and flourishing 
commercial towns in the upper pro- 
vinces. It does not contain any pub- 
lic or religions edifice of the clight- 
est inportanee, but the chowk or 
grand inarket-place, and another ad- 
jeining strect named the cutterah, 
both of modern date, will bear a 
comparison with the most spacious 
bazars of Hindostan. The other parts, 
though thickly populated, are meanly 
built. ‘The Ranigunga here has a 
sluggish current, shallow, and forda- 
ble in several places. — (Fullarton, 
Bishop Heber, §c.} 

Morapnacua.—A small town in 
the province of Delhi, district of 
Merut, twenty-two miles W.S.W. 
from the town of Merut. 


Morassa.—The cusbah or head. 
of a pergunnah in Gujerat which 
was formerly much more populous, 
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but in 1820 did not contain more 
than 6,000 inhabitants, and yielded a 
revenue of only 6,000 rupees. A large 
proportion of the villages are here 
inhabited by race of (formerly) tur- 
bulent Coolies, accustomed to plun- 
der friend and foe, but the rout end 
slaughter of a considerable body in 
1819 at Lohar, spread such dismay 
among the Mewassies, that the reve- 
nue settlements were afterwards com- 
pleted in tranquility. Lat. 23° 25°N., 
Ton, 73° 20’ E, {Public MS, Docu- 
ments, 5c.) 


Monersuwar.—A town of consi- 
derable extent in the province of 
Aurungabad, thirty-four miles S.E. 
from Poona; lat. 18° 16’ N., ton. 
74° 26° EB. At this place there is a 
very handsome dome, crected over a 
small square building in the follow- 
ing manner:—a_ mound of earth is 
first raised the intended height and 
shapo of the dome or arch, over 
which the stones are placed, and 
when completed on the outside the 
support is removed. The inhabitants 
have but little knowledge of mecha- 
nics, in consequence of which, when 
a large stone is to be raised, it is 
dragged up a slope of carth raised 
for the purpose by main force, and 
in this manner it is probable that the 
Egyptians raised their enormous ar- 
chitectural masses—{ Moor, $c.) 


Monnvex.—A town’ in the Guje- 
rat peninsula, and capital of the Mu- 
choo Kaunta, or tract of country 
Tying along the river Muchoo, and 
situated about twenty-one mites south 
of the Runn; lat. 29° 39 N., lon. 70° 
58’ E, Thetown and lands attached 
were granted to the ancestors of the 
present family (a younger branch of 
the Cutch Row’s) in the thirty-se- 
venth year of the reign of the Empe- 
ror Acber, in return for the surren- 
der of the unfortunate Sultan Muzuf- 
fer of Gujerat. 


Morewana.—-A town in the 
vince of Gujerat, nineteen miles NW. 
from Rahdunpoor ; lat. 23° 48” N. 
lon. 71° 15° E. The surrouni 
country was formerly much 
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dy predatory Coolies, now unwilling- 
ly converted to honest men. 

Morwi —A fort among the lower 
hills of Northern Hindostan, between 
the Sutuleje and Jumna, belonging 
to p Mahomedan chief, who also pos- 
sessed Janda at the base ; lat. 30° 41% 
N., lon. 77° 4’ E.; elevation above the 
level of the sea 2,715 feet. 

It is curious to observe in the midst 
of the hills, and surrounded by Raj- 
poot princes, a small Muhomedan 
principality yielding a revenue of 
5,000 rupees per annum. The fort 
‘of Morni was built by a Seid, whose 
descendants in 1814 occupied a fort 
named Kotaha, which the possessor, 
Meer Jaffier, contrived to maintain 
against ail the efforts of the Seiks, 
On the arrival of the British army 
the hills he joined Sir David Ochter- 
lony with a body of irregulars, in 
consequence of which co-operation 
the fort of Morni was restored to 
him.—(Public M8. Documents, Se.) 

Morrezanacur, — The Mogul 
name for Guntoor, which sec, 


Montizazap.—A large division of 
the Bejapoor province, situated prin- 
cipally between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth degrees of north latitude, 
and bounded on the west by the 
western ghaut mountains. Boing si- 
tuated within that chain, the surface 
has a considerable clevation above 
the sea, and is diversified by irregue 
lar hills and vollies, many of the 
first studded with fortresses, now 
moatly dismantled. It is traversed 
in its whole extent by the Krishna 
river in its early stage, and also con- 
tains its source at Mababillysir. The 
southern portion of Mortizabad 
abounds in the black vegetable soil 
so prevalent throughout Maiwa and 
the Deccan, and is for the moat part 
highly cultivated, The villages are 
numerous, well shaded by trees, and 
geverally surrounded by a wall hav- 
ing a stone base, but mud super- 
structure, in which manner the huts 
within are also formed. The princi- 

towns are Sattara, Merritch, 
eraur, Tojgson, and Sanglee.— 
(Fullarton, Sc.) 
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Monty Istx (or Morintay Isle}. 
—An island in the Bastern scas, |; 
ing off the north-eastern extremity 
of Gilolo, and comprehended prin- 
cipally between the second and third 
degrees of north latitude, In length 
it_may be estimated at sixty-five 
milea, by eighteen miles the average 
breadth. This island has a pleasing 
nce when viewed from the 
sea, the land rising gently from the 
beach to a considerable height in the 
centre, but without any abrupt or 
precipitous clevation, The country 
ig thinly inhabited, but is said to 
abound with sago-trees, to cat down 
which for the pith and flour, parties 
go from Gilolo. The suitau of Ter- 
nate fermerly claimed the sovereignty 
of this island.—(Forrest, Sc.) 3 


Monuna (mayuranca, remarka- 
ble for peacocks ),—A large district in 
Northern Hindosan, belonging to 
the Nepaulese, the limits which 
have never been clearly defined. Asa 
general description, however, it may 

considered ax extending in the 
low country from the Cosi to the 
Teesta, although the level tract be- 
tween the, Mutchee and the Teesta, 
that formerly belunged to Sikkim, has, 
since the conclusion of the war in 
1816, been restored to that principa~ 
lity On the low hills Morung 
stretches from the Conki to the Cosi, 
but it includes scarcely any high 
tracts, and of the Himalaya nothing 
ut all, Before 1816, the southern 
mast point at which Morung touched 
the Rungpoor district was Sanyasi- 
cotta, from which spot for a distance 
of five miles the river Mahanands 
formed the boundary line between 
the two countries, after which the 
Nepaulese territories croscd that ri- 
ver, and intermixed at in 
the most irregular manner. line 
of demare vhich even ## an 
country is merely presersed by 

ie memory of the inbebitants, snoa 
becomes quite evanescent in a thick 
saul jungle, from which point the com- 
mon boundary was keenly contested 
threughout the course of the river 
Tecate. Suroop Deo, the zemindar 





of Bykantpoor, laid claim to the 
whole extent of this wilderness, and 
the Gorkha local authorities, with 
equal pertinacity, asserted a right to 
the whole forest down to its southera 
extremity. To settle disputed pre- 
tensiona of this description by native 
testimony has been always found 
quite impracticable, as either aide 
can lead forth a cloud of witnesses 
ready to swear to the truth of any 
fact whatever, Particular circum- 
stances, however, tended to eulstun- 
tiate the zemindar’s claim, his family 
having long resided in the centre of 
the tract claimed by the Gorkhas; 
but after all itis to be presumed that 
a wild space situated on the frontier 
of cither territory has frequently 
changed masters, and during periods 
of hostility been occupied by the most 
powerful. 

In its physical and geographical 
circumstances Morung entirely re 
sembles the lower belt of Nepaul. 
The Terriani, or low country, assists 
to support immense herds of cattle 
bred in the Purnesh district, which 
must otherwise perish during the 
heats of the dry season, when almost 
every vegetable production (includiny 
the bamboo) is withered and parch 
up, and the atmosphere glows with 
intense beat. Even then the woods 
at the base of the mountains retain 
some degree of moisture, and the 
rains of the spring are commonly 
carly and copious, hastening a strong 
and succulent vegetation. A great 
deal of timber is exported fram hence 
to Calcutta, the Morung producing 
many trees, valuable for their scent 
and the polish they are capable of 
taking, as well as for strength and 
durability; but the saul, or shore 
robusta, is almost the only onexmuich 
in request. The cutting scason lasts 
from the middle of Decetuber to the 
middle of April, when the forests 
become dreadfully unhealthy. Eu- 
Tropeans who purchase floats of tim- 
ber in the Morung for the Calcutta 
market, are greatly imposed on un- 
less they personally accompany the 
rafts, During their progress south 
many floats are lost, only part 
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‘of the timber recovered, while the 
original dogs as they pass the vari 
towns on the route gradually diminish 
in size, so that even when the num. 
ber despatched is delivered complete, 
their dimensions, owing to frandue 
Tent exchanges on the road, differs 
very much from their measurement 
at the place of embarkation. 

The most remarkable places in 
this district are Vijayapoor; Samri- 
gari, a small fort; Chaudanda, in re~ 
mote times e seat of government, but 
now deserted ; Sorabavgh, and Chat- 
tra. The market-places are twenty- 
four, and the custom-houses are fre- 
quently transferred from one place 
to another, In 1809 the Morung 
was separated into three fiscal divi- 
sions, each in charge of a deputy- 
collector, and yielded to the Gork- 
has from every sonrce a total reve 
nue of 1,31,425 rupees. The duties 
called sayer include a capitation on 
artists, a duty on the sale of oxen 
and buflaloes, on marriages, on con~ 
tracts with concubines, on grain ex- 
ported, on all things sold in bazars, 
and on adulterers. 

The inhabitants of Morung to the 
east of Vijayapoor are chiefly Cooch 
or Rajbungsies, who are considered 
the same tribe, live on the plain, and 
speak the dialect of Bengal; on the 
lower hills are many of the Mech 

ibe; in the western parts most of 
the cultivators are of the Gangayi 
caste, who speak the dialect of Mi- 
thila (Tirhoot), and adhere to the 
doctrines of purity as established in 
that country; on the hills the 
ple are mostly Khas, or a mixed 
breed between the mountain Hindoos 
and the natives, with some Rajpoots 
and Magars, which last have been 
recently introduced, No event of 
importance is recorded in the history 
of this state until the reign of 2 raja 
named Vijaya Narrain, who is sald 
to have come originelly from Cam- 
Toop, and having subdued this state, 
asaumed to himself the title of con- 
queror of the earth. He alao built 
Vijayapoor, the capital; but havi 

ut to death a mountain chief 
fraut origin, under the pretence 
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that he (the mountain chief), being 
aa impute beef-eating nronster, hi 
presumed to defile a Hindoo woman, 
the son of the beef-eater expelled 
the raja, and established hia own dy- 
nasty. According to tradition, the 
Sikkim raja made many conquests in 
this quarter; but the whole was 
overrun by the Gorkhas in 1774, 
when Agom Singh, the reigning chief 
of the Kiraut family, sought refuge 
in the sh territories,, By the 
treaty of peace concluded with the 
Nepaulese in 3815, and ratified in 
1816, that state was allowed to re- 
tain Morung, with the exception of 
the segment situated to the east of 
the Mutchee, « small river thirty-five 
miles west of the Teesta.—(F. Bu- 
chanan, Sisson, §c.) 


Mose Ists.—An island in the 
Eastern sens, about thirty miles in 
circumference, situated due north 
from Timorlaut, and about the one 
hundred and thirty-second degree of 
cast longitude, 


Morx.—A town in the province of 
Allahabad, twenty-seven miles E. by 
N. from Ditteah ; lat, 24° 45 .N,, ton. 
78° 54’ E. 


Movzcuur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, forty miles 5.E. 
from Bahawulpoor ; lat, 28° 58 N., 
Jon. 71° 57’ E. This town is enclos- 
ed by high walls and towers, and con- 
tains a mosque, placed over the gate- 
way; a8 also a tomb with a ciipola, 
adorned with painted tiles; but the 
fort, ax a place of defence, is small 
and weak. Water is found here in 
considerable abundance, 

Movimem (Mola Myaing).—A 
station in British Martaban, which 
Sir Arch. Campbell, in 1825, fixed on 
as an eligible spot for the site of a 
military cantonment ; lat. 16° 3Y N., 
lon, 97° 38’ E. It stands on the left 
bank of the river, twenty-seven miles 
higher up -than Amherst, and neatly 
opposite to the Burmese town of 
Martaban, and appears at one time 
to have been the seat of an encamp- 
ment. The banks rise by @ gradual 
ascent to the height of 200 feet ubove 
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the river, and are open to the sea- 
in front, while inland exten- 
ins separate it from the moun- 
tains. Above Moulmein detached 
rocks are frequent in the plains, and 
contain some spacious caverns, which 
appear to have been places of wor- 

ip. One of these rocks, by its per- 
pendicular walls, confines the river 
Attran for several hundred yards on 
its right bank ; and about the middle 
it is penetrated by a branch of the 
river, which flows quite through un- 
der a magnificent arch, This river, 
the Attran, is said to be navigable for 
fifty miles above Moulmein for ves- 
sels of 300 tons burthen ; besides 
‘other fish contains abundance of the 
celebrated mangoe fish, which con- 
tinue in roe from December to Au- 
gust inclusive, or nine months; where- 
as in the Hooghly three months is the 
utmost Himit of their season. In 1427 
this station contained about 3,000 
inhabitants, chiefly camp followers 
and emigrants from Ava and Pegu. 
In the same year the Diana steam- 
boat reached Amherst in twonty-fonr 
hours from Rangoon, and next day 
ascended the river Suluen (or Marta- 
ban) to Moulmein in three hours and 
a half. 
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From hence to Praw Tounghy, or 
the three pagodas, which mark the 
Siamese frontier in this quarter, the 
direct distance is ninety-four miles, 
the travelling distance 134 miles, the 
country consisting mostly of jungle 
mixed with teak-trces, some ofa good 
size, but others stunted. The surface 
is undulating and hilly, but not moun~ 
tainous ; the population thinly scut- 
tered, but abounding with herds of 
elephants, Among some coco-nut 
trees ix the source of the Ya 
Keown, the water of which boils up 
from the bottom of a circular rocky 
basin. Its action has petrified the 
adjacent soil, and all the betel-put 
trees in its vicinity have perished. At 
the margin the thermometer rose to 
192° Fahrenheit; but it is suppos- 
ed to be much hotter towards the 
centre.—( Public MS. Documents, fc.) 


Mouncuva.—A town in the pro- 








vince of Allahabad, situated on a 
small bund or lake, twenty-one miles 
N.N.W, from Teary ; lat. 25° 1’ N., 
fon. 74° 40’ E. 


Mount Ditry.—A hill in the Ma- 
labar province, which is separated 
from themainiand by salt-water creeks, 
and forms a remarkable promontory 
and sea-mark, possessing a most ex- 
tensive view, The native name is 
Yishy Malay, but our seamen call it 
Mount Dilly; fat. 12° 2’ N,, lon. 75° 
16° E. The beach here forms a pro- 
jecting point to the south-west, and 
embraces the whole mountain. On 
the extremity of this point isa rocky 
hill, separated from the range by a ra« 
vine, on which stands a square fort 
with two bastions towards the west, 
and an enclosed high tower towards 
the north-east. The rock round from 
the N.W. to the SW, is steep, and 
washed by the surf at the base; the 
upper part forms a smooth giacis on 
all sides, From the top of Mount 
Dilly peak, which was a principal 
station in Col. Lambtow’s survey, 
Cananore may be distinctly seen.— 
(Col, Lambton, §c-) 


Mount Morna,— A remarkable 
peak in Northern Hindostan, neur the 
d of the Ganges, elevated 22,792 
feet above the level of the sea; lat. 
30° 51’ N,, lon. 78° 50 E, 


Movtarity (Mutapali). — A 
town situated st the southern extre- 
mity of the Northern Circars; lat. 
15° 28" N., lon, 80° 12” E, A’ con- 
siderable coasting trade is carried on 
from hence in craft navigated by the 
natives. 








Movtza.—A town in the kingdom . 
of Ava, situated on the banks of a 
large lake or morass, twenty-two miles 
N.W. from Uinetapoora; lat, 22°3’N,, 
lon. 96° 2’ E. 


Mow (Mao).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, ceded by the na- 
bob of Oude in 1801, at which period 
it was a town of considerable com- 
merce; lat, 26° 57’ N., lon, 83° 37’E., 
fifty-three miles N.E. from Benares, 

Mow (Mao/:—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated about 
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seventy-six miles S.W. from Benares, 
‘and the seat of a chief of the Singh- 
rane tribe ; lat. 24° 37’ N., lon, 81° 
56’ E. 

Mow ( Mao).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, ten miles south of 
Indore, and 2,019 feet above the level 
of the bea; lat, 22° 33’ N., lon. 75° 
50’ E. In 1820 this was not a town, 
but merely a large cantonment, situ- 
ated on a conkar eminence, environed 
by streams of water, and sesting on 
a back-ground of mountains, which 
extend to the Nerbudda, while ano- 
ther ridge of hills to the north sepa- 
rates the valley from that of Indore. 
In 1820 the large force at this place 
was not regularly housed, and the 
mixture of tents with temporary buts 
and small bungalows gave the scene 
u very animated and military charac- 
ter. “At Mow there is a permanent 
brigade stationed, and another at 
Neemnutch towards Odeypoor, con- 
necting the grand cantonments at the 
city of Ajmeer with Malwa and Gu- 
jerat. In 1822 the barrecks here 
‘were completed, and a considerable 
fortress was erecting. In 1824 the 
civil and military establishments were 
transferred to Bombay. 

Mow, as 4 military cantonment, is 
of great importance, as the troops sta- 
tioned here are alike convenient to 
Western Malwa, South Rajpootana, 
and the eastern frontier of Gujerat. 
Its distance through the latter is not 
more than 300 miles from Bombay ; 
from Surat, by the Soneghur pass, 
about 200 miles; and from 
(whence it in supplied with stores) 
the distance is — milea; and alt 
heavy substances can be carried more 
than half the way by water.—(Fu/- 
larton, Malcoln, §¢,) 


Mow.—A small town and ghurry 
in the province of Allahabad, twenty- 
six miles west from Jeitpoor; lat. 
25° 2Y N,, len. 79° 7 E. 


Mowasn.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Tirhoot, thirty- 
‘seven miles east from Patna; let. oP 
34’ N,, lon. 85° 5Y E, 


Mowau.—A frontier village be- 
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longing to Jeypoor, in the province 
of Agra. This place has a large mud 
fortress; and on a hill about two 
miles distant is another, and appa- 
rently a more considerable custle, 
Indeed, until lately a fort in this quar- 
ter of Hindostan was as nccessary to 
the huebandman as a barn in England, 
—(Bishop Heber, $c.) 


Moxavn Riven.—A rapid moun- 
tain stream (impassable during the 
rains for a great part of its course) 
which risce in the Western Ghauts, 
between Malabar and Coimbatoor, 
and joins the Bhavani near a swall 
village named Poongaur. 


Moveey.—A town of India beyond 
the Ganges, situated on the east bank 
of the Irawady river, in the Casi 
Shan country, thirty-five miles to the 
south-west from Bhanmo, or Bamoo ; 
lut. 24° N., lon, 96° 40’ E. 


Mnrincxan.—A hill village in Ar- 
racan, not far from Talak, principally 
inhabited by mountaineer Kayns, 
whose language, dress, and mauners 
differ essentially from those of the 
pias. The females make a particu- 
jarly grotesque appearance, from the 
peculiarity of their dress, and the 
extraordinary manner in which their 
faces are tattooed, giving to the face 
the p pemblence of being covered by a 
mask. 








Muckunpna,—A village in the pro- 
vince of Malwa about twenty-eight 
miles 5.8.E. from Kotah; lat. 24° 
BY N,, ton. 75° 55’ E. This place 
stands in a valley, nearly cirenlar, 
three-fourths of a mile in diameter, - 
and surrounded by stoep hills, and 
only accessible by an opening to the 
south and another to the north, each 
defended by a wall and gate ; but the 
latter in 1819 was in tying. There 
is also an old fort above the village, 
the whole belonging to the Kotah 
raja, who keeps a ison here, 
Muckundra is the only pass withio 
many miles, through a idge of moun- 
tains that extend east and west, se- 

ting the province of Malwa from 
Frerowsy, a country of the Hara tribe, 
ja Ajmecr. The road from Harowly 
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winds among fow hills, with scarcely 
uny perceptible ascent.—{Fullarton, 
$e.) 

Mucxunnoonor ( Mucundaganj), 
—A village in the province of Bahar, 
district of Ramghur, 114 miles 8. by 
E. from Patna; lat. 23° 57’N., lon, 
85° 25. Considerable quantities 
of iron ore are obtained by smelting 
a black sand found in the mountain 
torrents, about fifteen miles $.E. of 
Hazarybaugh. 








Mucxwanroon/ Macwanpura).— 
A. district. in Northern Hindostan, 


belonging to the Nepautese, formerly equal 


much more extensive, but now limit- 
ed to the tract immediately south of 
the Nepaut valley and San Cosi river. 
One half of Muckwanpoor is in the 
level country called the Terriani, and 
in its physical aspect exactly resem- 
dies Setar country of Morung, 
Saptari, and Mahatari, the whole belt 
being about twenty miles in breadth, 
In this space there are afew scat- 
tered small hills and much poor land, 
overgrown with trees and bushes of 
little value; but there is also a lar 
proportion of rich land, and on the 
whole the soil is much better than 
that of the British territories imme~ 
diately adjacent, Its productions are 
nearly the same as the northern parts 
of Purneah, except that being less 
cultivated there are more wild beasts, 
especially elephants and rhinoce- 
Toses, The breed of the former is 
uncommonly bad, and it has been 
remarked that cach of them has a toe 
on some of its feet very much length- 
ened, which gives the foot an un- 
seemly appearance. Before the con- 
jest of this tract by the Gorkhas, 
the native petty rajas, being much 
afraid of their neighbours, did not 
encourage the ciearing of the low 
land, but on the contrary fostered 
the jungles, and contented themsclves 
in a great measure with the natural 
productions of the forests, the timber, 
elephants, and pasture. Even then, 
however, many rich apots were occu- 
pied and rendered productive; but 
they were so conccaled in the depths 
of the forest ns to come little under 
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inspection. The Gorkhas, mere con- 
fident in their own strength, have 
clesred much of the country, and 
are able to export considerable quan- 
tities of grain; but much remains still 
to be done. The tobacco produced 
is said to be of an excellent flavour, 
and the raising of the reddish cotton 
wool on the increase. The climate 
is inferior in point of salubrity to that 
of the contiguous British provinces, 
but seems entirely owing to its being 
less cleared and vated. 

Bounding the plain shove-mention- 
ed to the north ts a region of nearly 
width, extending from the 
Gunduck to the Conki, but only a 
portion of it can be considered as 
belonging to Muckwanpoor. This 
consists of small hills rising in grada~ 
tions towards the north, and watered 
by small rivers issuing from the 
southern face of the lofty mountaing 
to which these hills gradsally unite, 
In many places they are rocky, and 
abound with incrustations formed by 
the depositions of caleareous mutter ; 
but it is said there are not any exe 
uvize found of marine avimats. The 
calcareous matter has formed itself’ 
into crusts covering the surface of 
the rocks, or has assumed the form 
of lichens and_similar plants that it 
has covered. The hills on both sides 
abound with pines, and this is the 
most convenient quarter from whence 
to procure them, The most remark 
able places of strength are the fort of 
Muckwanpoor, where the rajns fore 
merly dwelt; Harriapoor commanding 
the Bograutty ;' Seedly and Cheesn- 
pany, commanding twopasses through 
the Lania Dangra mountains; and 
Chaynpoor on the San Cosi; but 
in the whole district there is not one 
considerable town or mine of im- 
portance. At Hethaura, Seedly, and 
Becchiaco customs are collected, but 
they are not marts for goods, which 
are principally exchanged at the 
markets on the plain. 

The population on the plains con- 
sists principally of the Tharn and 
Daniwar castes, the chief tribe on the 
hills being the Murmi. About the 
different forts are some Rajpoots, 
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many of the spurious breed named 
Khas, a great number of Mz and 
but few Kirants. The i jitants: 
of the Terriani or low country en- 
tirely resemble in their circumstances, 
language, dress, persons, and customs, 
the Hindoos of the northern portions 
of Bahar. The peasantry are e: 
tremely nasty, and apparently 
gent. Their huts are small, dirty, 
and very ill calculated to keep out 
the cold winds of the winter season, 
while their clothing consists of some 
cotton raga, neither bleached, dyed, 
or apparently washed, They are 
a small hard-favoured people, and 
by no means fairer than the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, who are compara- 
tively in beteer eircumstances ; yet 
these miserable tribes have plenty of 
spare land and pay few tuxes. 
‘According to native traditions, a 
Khetri dynasty was established at 
Garsamaran (the ruins of what are 
still visible) in AWD. 1089, which ter- 
minated about 1315, in consequence 
of the progress made by the Maho- 
medan kings of Delhi, then a warlike 
race, A new dynasty of Rajpoots 
succeeded in the tract now called 
Muckwanpoor, the most remarkable 
of whom was Raja Lohanga, who 
subdued and expelled so many of the 
petty chiefs that he became paras 
mount over a large portion of the 
country now forming the Nepaulese 
enpire. After his death the kingdom 
being greatly weakened by treachery 
and internal dissensions, it was 
duced to cunfired limits, altho 
the Mahomedans for many years sub- 
sequent to the conquest of Bengal, 
did not take possession of the tract 
at present forming the northern por- 
tions of the Sarun, Tirhoot, and Pur- 
neah districts. This occurred about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and in 1762 Goorgheen Khan, the 
Nabob Meer Cossim’s Armenian ge- 
neral, endeavoured to complete the 
conquest of the whole by en attempt 
‘on the fortress of Muckwan, but 
did not succeed. After the 
the expedition against Nepaul under 
Captain Kinloch, in 1765, that officer 
waa einployed to reduce the Terriani 
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of Muckwanpoor, for the purpose of 
reimbursing the expenses of the war 5 
but after retaining the Terriani and 
making the collections for two years, 
it. was given up to the Gorkha raja 
of Nepaul, who had established his 
authority over Muckwanpoor by the 
expulsion of the raj 

After the termination of the Ne- 
paulese war in 1815, the British 
government (in pursuance of the 
general system of restoring the exil- 
ed hill chiefs to such territories 
conquered from the Gorkhas ws might 
not he necessary or expedient to 
retuin) determined to effect the res- 
toration of the arcicnt ruling family 
in the person of Oodee Pertaub 
its legitimate representative, 
young non and, his brother, with 
thful retainers, had resided 
cral years within the British 
district of Hettiab, where they sub- 
sisted on the produce of a village 
nted them by Ruja Beer Kishwar 
Singh. In process of time, by the 
extinction of the other branches of 
the family among whom the Muck- 
wanpoor principality had heen divided, 
Raja Oodee Pertaub had become 
heir to the whole inheritance, which 
originally comprebended the lower 
ranges of hills from the Gunduck 
eastward to the Teesta, inckuing 
the Terriani_or low-land of Muck- 
wanpoor, and part of that belonging 
to Morung, When war with the 
Gorkha dynasty commenced, Raja 
Oodee Pertaub was encouraged to 
raise a corps of Kirauty, und to exert 
himself in any way calculated to pro- 
mote the attainment af the common 
object ; but owing to the long period 
of time that had elapsed since his 
ancestors were deprived of the so- 
vercignty, no beneficial consequence 
of any importance resulted, The res- 
toration therefore of this chief to 
any portion of his territory was not 
obligatory, but as the failure of his 
exertions were more owing to events 
which he could net control, than to 
any deficiency of zeal, the British 
government was disposed to admit 
his claim to consideration, and to 
grant him a truct of the low country 
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sufficient to maintain him in decency 
and comfort ; and in a political point 
of view it appeared desirable to es- 
tablish a friendly and independent 
power between the British territories 
and those of Nepau!, ‘The arrange- 
ments relating to this establishment 
were in progress in 1816, but there 
in reason to believe that owing to 
the pertinacity of the Gorkha nego- 
ciators they never were completed.— 
(F, Buchanan, Public MS. Docu- 
ments, Kirkpatrick, Sc.) 

Mucxwanroor.—A_ fortress in 
Northern Hindostan, the capital of 
the preceding district, situated on a 
high hill about seventeen miles south 
from Catmandoo ; lat. 27°27 N., lon. 
85° 1’ E. It is @ place of consider- 
able strength, and hetd of importance 
by the Nepaulese, as its p. n 
cominands a large portion of the 
Terriani. In 1792, when the Gork- 
jas were hard pressed by the Chinese 
army from Tibet, the regent and 
some of the principal chiefs deposited 
fn great part of their most valuable 
property in this stronghold.—(Kirk- 
patrick, Se.) 

Muvoxe.—A sinall village in the 
Gujerat_ peninsula, situated on the 
banks of the Runn, about ten miles 
S.E. from Juggeth or Dwaraca. This 
strange morass (the Rann), viewed 
from hence at a distance, appears 
covered with water, but when ap- 
proached, the deception is discover 
ed to proceed front a thick coat of 
salt as white as snow. 








Muoppunasun.—A fortress in the 
province of Bejapoor, district of 
Concan, eighty mites 'S.S.E. from 
Bombay, and ten miles E.S.E. from 
Fort Victoria. 

Moprpncuvr.—A town in the; 
vince of Lahore, thirty miles N.N.E. 
from Belaspoor ; lat. 31° 40’N., lon. 
76° 58’ E., 6,168 feet above the level 
of the sea. 


Mupaut. (Mudgale).— A_ small 
district in the province of Bej s 
situated to the south of the Krishna, 
being comprehended between that 
river and the Toombudra. Its sur- 
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face is for the most part undulating, 
with little cultivation, and naked of 
trees, except occasionally a tract of 
thin ‘bauboot jungle. The southern 
portion, however, is hilly, and more 
pleasing to the eye, The inhabitants 
in 1820 were mostly collected within 
walled villages, built chiefly of stone 
but thinly cultivated. This tract be- 
longs partly to the Nizam and partly 
to the British government; but ite 
geography has not yet been accurate- 
fy delineated. Mudgul is a consider- 
able town belonging to the Nizam ; 
stands in lat. 16° 2’ N., lon, 76° 26" 
E,, fifty-five miles north from Bij 
nagur, Tt was ravaged by the Ma- 
homedans so early av A.D, 1312, 
during the reign of the Delhi em- 
peror, Alla ud Deen.—{ Fudlarton,§c.) 


Mepysex Tewecs.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-two mil 
N.E. from Serinagur ; lat. 30° $7’N., 
Jon, 79° 1’ E. 

Mucanayakana Coray.—A vil- 
lage in the province of Mysore, dis 
trict of Hagalwadi ; lat. 13° 8’ N., lon, 
76° 58’ E. During the war of 1790 
it was besieged for two months by a 
force consisting of 2,000 of Purseram 
Bhow's Maharattas, with one cannon, 
which they fired several times, but they 
never succeeded in hitting the place, 
Tn A.D, 1800 it contained about 200 
houses, and was fortified with a mud. 
wall, 

Mvcus,~—Sce Aanacan. 

Mucnoo.—A fortified post in the 
province of Lahore, district of Mun- 
di, twenty-seven miles E.N.E. from 
Beluspoor ; lat. 22° 39’ N., lon, 77° 
15’ E. 











Munracaon.—A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, district of Ku- 


0+ maon, sixteen miles $.8.W. from Al- 


mora ; lat. 29°25 N., lon. 79° 35’ E. 

Munot.—A town in the province 
of Lahore, twenty-five miles N.N.E, 
from Belaspoor ; fat. 31° 40’ N, lon. 
76° 40 BE. 

Mvkrana.—A town in the 
vince of Ajmeer, about thirty-five 
miles N.W. from the city of Ajmeer. 
This place is remarkable in Upper 
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Hindostan for the fineness of its 
marble, much of the white being 
transported to distant places. The 
grain, however, would be considered 
coarse in Europe, and would not suit 
the statuary.—(Jae. Frascr, gc.) 

Muxsxe.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Jonkur, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindis, 
and contained 500 houses.—(Afal- 
calm, &.) 

Moxrimara.—The Narayani river 
(a contributary stream to the Gun- 
duck) rises near the perennial snow, 
from the warm sources of Muktinath, 
a celebrated place of Hindoo pil- 
gtimage in Northern Hindostan, si- 
tuated in lat, 29° 9 N,, lon, 83° 18” 
E., about eighty miles north of the 
frontiers of the Gorucpoor district. 
The usual love of fable has multiplied 
these sources to 1,000 in number, 
but an intelligent native, who had 
visited the place, reduces them to 
seven, the most remarkable being the 
Agnicoond, or fie spring, which is 
in a temple where it issues from 
among stones, accompanied by aflame 
that rises a few inches, and although 
not copions, is continual. The water 
falls immediately into aweil or cistern 
about two feet wide, and the whole 
appears from description entirely to 
resemble that of Seetacoond in Chit- 
tagong; that is to say, the water has 
no connexion with a subterraneous 
fire, the flame being oceusioned by 
the combustion of aninflammable air 
issuing from the crevices of a rock, 
over which the water has been arti- 
ficially conducted.—(¥. Buchanan, 
fie) 

Moranzs.—A village in Northern 
Hindostaa, situated on the left side 
of the Dauli river, twenty-two miles 
east from Bhadrinath temple; tat. 30° 
40" N,, lon. 79° 52 E., 10,290 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Motaenz.—A large village in the 
province of Oude, fifty miles N.W. 
from Lucknow; lat. 27° 9 N,, lon. 
80°50'E. The inhabitants are nu- 
merous, but the place is mean and 
irregular, consisting almost entirely 
of mad hats. 
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Mvr.caroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, forty-seven miles 
west from Merritch ; lat. 16° 54’ N., 
lon. 74° 6 E. 

Moutcnann Karanpy.—A_ small 
building for the accommodation of 
travellers in the province of Mooltan, 
district of Tata, ten miles east (ror 
Corachie; lat. 34° 50’ N., lon. 67? 
27'E. The surrounding country is 
a hard sandy soil, bounded hy rock 
hills to the north, and covered wit 
clusters of the milk bush, a shrub 
calted lye by the Sindces, and n smull 
prickly shrub, the whole abounding 
with hares, jackals, and partridges. 
At this place there is some good 
water. Five miles further on, ape 
proaching Tatta, there is a choultry 
erected by Hajce Omar, and near to 
it a well of excellent water 140 feet 
deep, dug tosupply travellers, an act of 
charity duly estimated in this parched 
and sultry region. The country ull 
round this chouttry is so hard, and 
the water so remote from the surface, 
that the tubonrers must for a long 
time have been supplied with water 
brought from a distance, before the: 
could reach that they were in search. 
of.~-(Sniith, Maxfield, gc.) 

Motuana (Mulahara).—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, ten 
miles north from Chatterpoor ; lat, 
24° 34 N,, lon. 74° 18’E. 

Mrtuarcusa—A town in the 
province of Malwa, sixteen miles 
north from Mandessor; lut. 4° 17! 
N,, Ton, 75° 3’ EL 

Motkaxaaoon, — A town and 
smal! district in the province of My- 
sore, forty-one miles N.N.E. froin 
Chitteldroog ; lat. 14° 41'N,, lon. 
76° 50'E. ‘The tract of country in 
this vicinity is stilt remarkably ill 
delineated in the best mapa. 


Mutxan.—A town in the province 
of Lahore, nincty-five miles 8.8, W. 
from the city of Lahore; lat. 30° 27’ 
N., lon. 73° 13' E, 

Mutxaroon.—A fortified town in 
the province of Berar, thirty miles 
south from Boorhanpoor ; Int, 20° 52° 
N,, lon. 70° 20’ E. 
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Mutrauroor (Mulapur).— A 
town in the province of Oude, sixty- 
one miles N.N.E. from Lucknow; 
lat. 27° 41’ N,, ton, 81° 11’ E. 


Mot1at,—The northernmost town 
of Afghanistan, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Abba Seen river with 
the Indus; lat, 34° 57" N., lon. 72° 
AB? E, 


Muttarn.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, thirty miles W.S.W. from 
Sirhind; tat. 32° 30’ N., lon. 75° 55" 

Muttancur.—aA small subdivision 
of the Hyder province, situated 
to the north-cast of the capital. The 
town of Mullangur, from which this 
tract derives its name, stands in fat. 
18° 12’ N,, lon. 79° 18’ E.; seventy- 
seven iniles N.E. from Hyderabad. 

Mutraow.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, sixty miles E. by 
N. from Canbay ; lat. 22° 38’ N., lon. 
79° 42 BE. 

Mutucave (Maligrana).— A 
tewn and strong fortress in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, situated on the 
river Moosy just above its confluence 
with the Girma, seventy-five miles 
N.W. from Aurungabad ; lat, 21° 31’ 
N,, fon. 74° 36" E. 

The inner fort at this place isa 
square of 250 feet, with a round 
tower at each corner, and another in 
the centre of each face, except the 
eastern one, in which are gates with 
two towers, on a wall advanced sixty 
feet from the body of the place. The 
walls are fifty fect high and sixteen 
broad; the ditch twenty-four fect 
broad, and from twelve to twenty-six 
deep, which runs all round, forty-five 
feet from the curtain, the inner wall 
of which is carried sixteen feet above 
the soil, and a strong terraced stabling 
against it forms two tiers of loop- 
holes, through a five-feet wail, com- 
manding the ditch and outworks, 
The outer wall, of stone and lime, is 
washed by the Moosy on the western 
side, and stands forty fect from the 
ditch ; but at other parts more than 
three times that distance. On the 
east, where it is of mud, there is a 
second much out of repair; end on 
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the north where the ditch is passed, 
and also at the ninth and last gate- 
way, a double wall extends nearly to 
the western corner; of about twenty 
fect high and twelve broad, covering 
the centre or paga wail entirely from 





rong-hold is proof against 
all irregular approaches, and the rock 
on which Mulligaum stands being ua- 
favourable to mining, the fort, if pro~ 
perly defended, is capable of a very 
protracted resistance, During the 
war of 18]8 it was besieged by a 
British detachment, when an attempt 
was made, in the month of May, to 
carry it by storm, which failed, with 
the [oss of three officers killed, two 
wounded, and eighty men killed and 
wounded. On the 12th of the en- 
suing June the grand magazine of 
the fort blew up, carrying sway the 
works between the two towers of the 
inner fort to the right of the gute- 
way from their foundations, and the 
survivors of the garrison surrendered 
on the 14th.—{ Public Journals, §e.) 


Muwaan.—A town in the province 
of Malabar, fifty-two miles S.E. from 
Galicuts lat. 10° 48” N., lon. 76° 33° 


Musapan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 coa- 
tained 200 houses, and belonged to 
the raja of Dewas. 

Mrxassa.—A town in the province 
of Ajmcer, which in 1820 contained 
1,030 houses and a good bazar; lat, 
24° 29 N,, lon. 75° 15’ E., 1440 feet 
above the level of the sea, It be~ 
longs to Holear, and is the bend of 
fifty-six villages in the Rampoora 
pergunnah,( Malcolm, &c.) 

Muypatta.—A small town of 100 
houses in the province of Malwa, si- 
tuated on the south side of an island 
in the Nerbudda, and famed for the 
sanctity of its pngoda ; lat, 22°14’ N,, 
Jon. 76° 17° E, The Nerbudda here 
is confined between rocks, and not 
more than 100 yards broad, but very 
deep. About three-quarters of a 
nile to the eastward is a ghuut, which 
becomes fordable in January or Fe- 
bruary, but never easily, owing to 
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the rapidity of the stream and the 
large round stones in its channel. 

‘The island of Mundatta is a hill 
of moderate height, and was formerly 
fortified, but there are now only the 
remains of a few guteways and old 
pagodas, all covered with jungle, 
‘The town stands on the slope of the 
hill. The neighbouring country con- 
sists of a succession of low hills, 
deep ravines, and water-courses, the 
whole covered with high thick fo- 
rests, which for seven or eight miles 
from the siver are only passable on 
foot. The pagoda here is dedicated 
to Siva or Mahadeva, and abuut 
three quarters of a mile further east 
is the Rock of Sucrificc, whence de- 
votees project themselves during the 
feast of the Cartic Jhattra,—(Mal- 
colm, §c.) 

Mexpawer.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, seventeen miles 
NW, from Maheidpoor ; lat, 233° 35° 
N,, fon, 75° 29 E, In 1820 it con- 
tained 268 houses, and along with 
the perguanuh was the property of 
Ghutfoor Khan, having been granted 
to him ase jughire by the British go- 
vernment, It then yielded a revenue 
of 73,282 rupees.—{ Malcolm, $e.) 

Musperrar.~A town and district 
in the province of Cabul, seventy- 
four miles cast from the city of Ca- 
bul; lat. 34° 11 N., ton. 70° 35'E. 
By Abul Fazel in 1582 the district is 
described as follows. “ Tooman 
Mundcrar abounds with moukies. 
Here the rivers Alishung and Alingar 
unite their streams, and disembogue 
theniselyes i ‘iver Baran, The 
river Chuganserai, after passing 
throngh the north-east quarter, en- 
ters Kuttorc. Revenue of Toomaun 
Munderar 26,84,880 dams.” At the 
town of Munderar the waters of the 
Alingar join the Cabul river. The 
first-mentioned stream flows down a 
valley, at the upper part of wi 
two others join and forma figure like 
the letter Y; the eastern branch is 
named the Alingar, and the western 
the Alishung, — (Eiphinstone, Abul 
Fazel, 8c.) 


Moynesson.—A large district in 

















MUNDLAUW. 


the province of Malwa, situated ta- 
wut the western cxtremity, and 
intersected by the Chumbul river. 
‘The city of Mundessor lies in lat. 24° 
§N., lon, 75°8' E., cighty miles N.W. 
from’ Oojein, ‘The interior is in a 
ruinous condition, but the walls and 
gateways are still good. The fort ix 
a square of nearly 120 yards, and 
sufficiently elevated to command the 
country. In 1820 it contained about 
8,000 houses and belonged to Sindia, 
Jn 1818 the treaty between Uolcar 
and the British goverment was 
signed here—(Malcolm, Se.) 


Menvr.— A small district thus 
named in the province of Lahore, 
situated to the south of Cooloo, 
which ic is said to excel in fertility. 
According to native report it contains 
one nine of iron and another of 
culinary salt (probably impure rocks 
salt), which yield the raja 1,50,000 ru. 
pees’ per annum; besides which he 
receives a land revenue of about the 
same amount, The chief’s name in 
1810 was Iswari Sen, and his capital, 
Mundi, was then reckoned to contain 
about 1,000 houses. Cumaulghur, 
situated on a hill towards the southe 
ern frontier, is reckoned n_ strong 
place, In 1820 Mr. Moorcrolt’s purty 
was stopped by a Seik Sirdar, who re- 
fused them leave to proceed to'Cooluo 
without permission from Runjcet 
Singh.—(¥. Buchanan, $c:) 


Munptan (or Mundela).—A di+ 
vision of the province of Gundwana 
formerly subject to Nagpoor, but since 
1818 comprehended in the British 
district of Gurrah Mundlah. It is 
situated principally to the north of. 
the Nerbudda river, which passes 
through it, and reaches to withi 
short distance of its source at Omer- 
kuntuc. The cupital stands in tat. 
22° 42°N,, fon. 81° 2 E., 155 miles 
N.N.E. from Nagpoor. 

The town and fort of Mundlah are 
seperated hy an artificial ditch, but 
taken collectively they form an equi+ 
lateral triangle. Two sides of this 
are washed by the Nerbudda, which 
makes a sudden change of course at 
the apex formed hy the fort, opposite 
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to which it receives the accession of 
a emall stream named the Bunjar. 
The fortress therefore is situated on 
an island in the Nerbudda, which fills 
the ditch, it being only paveable by a 
narrow causeway at the eastern ex- 
tremity, The north side of the town, 
or base of thetriangle, is a straight line 
of works, connecting the bank of the 
river before and after its abrupt turn, 
The principal entrance of the town is 
in the centre of this wall, which con- 
tains at frequent intervals the usual 
flanking defences of round towers. 

Such was the description of Mund- 
lah in 1818, when it was one of the 
Nagpoor raja’s strongest fortresses, 
and taken by assault by « detachment 
under General Marshall, with much 
slaughter on the part of the besieged. 
In_ 1825 both town and fort were 
going rapidly to decay, the whole in- 
terior of the first having already be- 
come a heap of ruins, In 1776 the 
death of the Mundlah raja induced 
Moodhajee Bhoonsla to attempt the 
conguest of this principality, but it 
was not acquired untit 1798, when, 
along with nearly the whote of Gurrah. 
and the valley of the Nerbudda, it 
came under the Nagpoor state. Tez- 
ghur and Mundlah were given up by 
the Maharatta chief of Saugur in re- 
compense for aid afforded against 
Ameer Khan.— (Blacker, Molony, 
Jenkins, &c.) 





Munptaver.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, N.W. of the Chumbul 
iver, und seventy-five miles 8.W. of 
the city of Agra; lat. 26°20’ N., lon. 
77° 7° EB. In A.D. 1582, when Abul 
Fazel compiled the Ayeen Acberry, 
this was a town of cousiderable im- 
portance. 


Mowotersin—A small town in 
the province of Malwa, situated on 
the north bank of the Nerbudda, five 
miles cust from Mbyshwar; lat. 22° 
10'N,, lon. 45°30’ E. The adjacent 
country is clevated 696 feet above the 
level of the sca, but is 1,632 {cet 
below the Jaum Ghaut. There is a 
ferry across the Nerbudda, the chan- 
nel of which is here much broken by 
rocks, and may be forded in the dry 
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season. Even in the month of March 
there is rarely more than three feet 
ol r, The town is surrounded 
by a mud wall, aud has a small well- 
buite fort of masonry. Mundleysir 
being the grand commercial and mix 
litary thoroughfare between Hindo~ 
stan Proper and the Deccan, a can 
tonment was formed here in 1818, 
which is still occupied by @ small de~ 
tachment. On a rocky hillock about, 
amie to the north, several clusters 
of basaltic columns are seen rising to 
the height of four or five feet above 
the surface of the soil-—{ Malcolm, 
Fuallarton, §¢.) 


Menpovr.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, thirty-four miles 
south from Hurdwar ; lat, 29° 29 N., 
lon, 78°11’. 


Moxpaag.—A seaport town inthe 
province of Cutch, thirty-two miles 
south from Bhooj; lat, 22° 47’ N., 
lon. 69° 55’ E. 

Mungan.—A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty-six miles south from 
the city of Agra; lat. 26° 49’ N., lon, 
TPA EL 

Muwgemarna.— town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, twenty-five miles 
E.N.E. from Sirhind ; lat, 30°41/N., 
jon. 76° 4 E. 

Moxcat (Mangala).—A town in 
the province of ‘Hyderabad, which 
together with the pergunnab has fonj 
been attached to Hyderabad; lat, if 
4 N., lon. 79° 48’ E., cighty-four 
miles south by east from Hyderabad 
city. 

Moxcvoo.—A small and miserable 
town in the province of Arracap, si- 
tated on the line of march from 
Chittagong to the capital, from which 
it is thirty-six miles N.W.; Ist. 20° 
46’ N., lon. 99° 25’ E. In 1827 anew 
rond was constructing through’ this 
place, from Chittagong town to the 
British cantonments at Akyab in Are 
racan, to pass eastward of the Wel- 
ladong and westward of the Mungdoo 
mountains, to Myoo river, where a 
flotilla is always stationed which can 
transport tr to Akyab in two 
hours. The plains about this place 
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are almost destitute of inhabit 

and if the roads were ci 
aight be peopled from Chittagong. 

* Muvcowree. — A considerable 
walled village in the province and dis. 
trict of Bejapoor, fifteen miles travel- 
Ning distance S.S.W. from the city of 
that name. It is chiefly inhabi 
Brahenins, and bes several sinall Hin- 
loo temples in the neighbor — 
(Fullartom, fe) rmond. 


Moyeur (Mangala).— A small 
fordship in Northern Hindostan, situs 
ated between the Sutulejc and Jum. 
na, and consisting of a few villages in 
the north-eastern corner of Cahlore 
which in 1815 yielded to the proprie. 
tor only 300 rupees, after deduce 
200 rupees paid to Cublore as the 


- operon power, 
eal, Se. 

Moncutcueree.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, district of Guntoor, 
situated about twelve miles N.K. from 
the town of Guntoor. This is a place 
‘of some commerce and neatly built, 
the principal street being wide, and 
the dwellings striped red and white, 
Tt stands at the base of a high moun- 
tain, on the acclivity of which about 
half’ way up is a pagoda of high re- 
puteil sanctity. Another temple has 

en erected at the foot of the hill, 
with a gateway of twelve stones about 
160 feet in height, resembling the 
grent works of a similar description 
in Southern Hindostan, but distin- 

ished by its slender obelisk form 
and greater simplicity of style. 

Monovnwana (Mangalavara),— 
‘A town in the province of Bejapoor, 
fortified with @ stone walt; lat. 17° 
BI N,, lon, 75° 39’ E., sixteen miles 
8.E. from Punderpoor, 


Mononowter.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirty-one miles N.E. 
from Seronge; lat.24°24’N.,lon.77°E. 

Monovisavt (mangala hata, a 
flourishing market).—A considerable 
‘inland trading town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Rungpoor, 
twenty miles north from the capital ; 
lat, 25° 59’ N., lon. 89° 20° E. This 
place stands on the south side of the 
Durlah river, which separates Rung- 
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Boor from Cooch Bahar. The 

are ay good, the poet 
spacious, and the whole town hae a 
Superior appearance when compared 
with those in the vicinity. On the 
river are numerous boats of great 
burthen. Coarse cottons are the sta- 
ple commodity, and Mungulhaut furs 
nishes a considerable part of the 
return cargo carried annually by the 
Bootan caravan from Rungpoor.— 
(Capt, Turner, 50.) 3 


Mowivoon (AManipura, the to: 
of jewels) A town of tiadia enat ot 
the Ganges, and formerly the eapital 
of the Cassay country; hat, 24° 207 
N,, lon. 94° 30° E. This town was 
captured by the Birmans in 1774 
and with the district attached, re” 





Met tious) unel the peace of 
Yandaboo in 1825, when the Burmese 
government not only acknowledged 
the complete independence of Assam 
and Cachar, but also of Manipoor. 
This last fortunate circumstance for 
the Munipooreans, originated from tl + 
article of the treaty of Yundaboo, r+ 
ferring to Munipoor, having becu 
more distinctly and fully worded in 
the Burmese than in the English ver= 
sion of the treaty. 

From Banksandy on the frontiers 
of Silbet to Munipoor, the roud runs 
generally through ranges of low hills 
and thick jungle, interspersed with 
Naga villages at great distances from 
each other; but some of the Khai- 
bund range of mountains are sup- 
posed to attain the elevation of 4,000 
feet above the plains of Cuchar. One 
of the principal villeges, named Kala- 
naga, and perched on one of the 
loftiest peaks, contains sixty houses 
and 300 inhabitanta ofthe Naga tribe, 
that of Komberoon from 500 to G00 
inhabitants, Many streams are cross- 
ed, deep and rapid, but none that are 
navigable. 

The amphitheatre in which Muni- 
poor stands varies from twenty to 
thirty miles in length, end from ten to 
twelve in width. A broad causeway, 
now overgrown with jungle, still leads 
from the base of the hills. It ia wa- 
tered by many streams which rise in 


MURICHOM. 


the hills to the north, and flowing in 
@ southerly direction, afterwards fall 
into the Ningti or Khyndowain, the 
western branch of the Irawady. The 
whole valley of Manipoor is now co- 
vered with grass jungle, or extensive 
swamps; but small hills are inter- 
sperscd, and numerous clumps of 
trees mark the sites of former villages. 
The principal entrances from Ava are 
by the Kubber pergunnah; one lies 
through a defite south of Munipoor 
the other crosses an extensive range 
of hills inhabited by Nagas. 

The spot called Munipoor (1826) 
presents few vestiges indicative of its 
ever buying been a metropolis, Two 
broad and deep ditches enclose two 
areas, the inner of which was formerly 
occupied by its rajas and their fami- 
lies, the outer by their officers and 
dependents ; but of their dwellings no 
traces reuain, the only ruins now 
perceptible being those of some 
amall brick temples. The richness 
of the surrounding soil is manifested 
}> the luxuriance of the grass, and 
{ 2 abundant supply of water. 

In June 1825, after the main body 
of the Burmese formerly stationed in 
Munipoor had retreated to the south, 
Lieut. Pemberton, accompanied by 
Raja Gumbheer Singh and five bun- 
dred followers, after surmounting 
many obstacles, succeeded in pene- 
trating through the Naga countr; 
this place; but such was the se: 
of food that the raja was obliged to 
return with all speed to Cachar, leay- 
ing 300 men in Munipoor, who with 
difficulty kept themselves alive until 
the ensuing harvest. The wenkest 
part of the British frontier towards 
Ava is on the side of Munipoor, 
which may be ensily invaded by the 
Keynduem river or by land, there 
being a practicable carriage rond of 
twenty-seven stages of about twelve 
miles cach from Ava to Munipoor, 
by which route the Burmese invasions 
of Cassay always took place. We 
shall in consequence be reluctantly 
obliged to connect ourselves more 
closely with this petty and miserable 
state, which we have by accident res- 
cued from the diabolical sway o the 
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Burmese.—(Pubtic MS. Documents, 
Craufurd, &c.) 

Mowseearan.—A village in the 
province of Mysore, division of Bul. 
lum, seventy miles N.W. from Setine 
gapatam ; lat. 12° 55’ N,, lon, 75°53’ 

Munwawen.—A town in the pror 
vince of Malwa, situated on the west 
back of the Maun river, thirty-four 
miles N.W. by W. from Mbyxir; tat. 
22° 13’ N., lon. 75° WE. It has a 
fine stone ghurry, and in 1820 con- 
tained 400 houses, and belonged to 
the raja of Amjerah.—{ Matcolm, 4c.) 

Mvxonur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, division of Harrow- 
tee, surrounded by a stone wall, and 
defended by a ghurry of masonry. 
In 1820 it contained about 4,000 in- 
habitants, At this place there is an 
annual fair for horned cattle, which 
are brought from a great distance, 
the average number being from 12,006 
to 15,000. 

Munta.—A town in the province 
of Avrungabad, thirty-four miles $.E. 
from Jalna lat, 19° 41’ N,, lon. 76° 
37'E. 


Morpaya.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, situated on the 
south bank of the Nerbudda, twelve 
miles east from Mundleysir. In 1820 
it belonged to Holcar, and contained 
200 houses. 


Murran —A town in the provine 
of Allahabad, fourteen miles E.N.E. 
from Callinjer; lat. 25° 21' N., 
80° 43’ EL 

Munconc.—A town in the pro. 
ince of Agra, ten miles south from 
Kalpee ; lat. 25°59’ N., lon. 79°45. 

Mvacore.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, twenty-nine miles 
north from Darwar; lat, 1° 52" N., 
Jon. 75° 6 E. 

Mvaicuom.—A small village in 
Bootan, situated on the west side of 
the Tehintchicu river, forty-five mites 
south from Tassisudon ; lat. 27° 4’ 
N,, lon. 89° 33’ E. In 1783 this place 
consisted of only twenty-four houses, 
but of a superior construction to the 
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erality of Bootan dwellings. They 
wre built” of stone cemented by clay, 
of a squarish form, but the walls nar- 
rowing from the foundation to the 
top. ¢ roof ig supported clear of 
the walls, and is composed of fir 
boards placed lengthways on cross 
beams and joists of fir, and confined 
by large stones placed on the top. 
‘The lower part of the house accom- 
modates hoge, cows, and other ani- 
mals; the first story is occupied by 
the family, and ascended by a ludder, 

Murichom occupies a spot of even 
ground on the top of a mountain, 
and has much cultivated Jand in the 
vicinity. The farmers level the ground 
they cultivate in the slopes of the 
hills by cutting it into shelves, form- 
ing beds of such size as the slopes 
will admit, The native cinnamon, 
known in Bengal cookery by the 
name of tezpaut, grows tly 
in the neighbourhood, and in the 
season there are plenty of strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and peaches, The 
country surrounding Murichom is 
rauch infested by a small fly, which 
draws blood with a proboscis, and 
leaves behind a small blister full of 
black contaminated blood, which 
festers and causes much irritation — 
(Capt. Turner, &c.} 


Moanavn.—A large village in the 
Carnatic, containing » Hindoo tem- 
ple, and’ several choultries situated 
on the high road to Ramisseram, 
along the southern rocky coast of 
the Marawa division, district of Ma- 
dura, ut twenty-four miles travel- 
Jing distance 8.E.by E. from Ramnad. 


Mosconc.—A small town in the 
Peprince of Agra, seven miles S. by 

from Kalpee ; int. 26° 4’ N., ton. 
78° 40 E. 


Mossy Rivez.—A river of the 
oe which h ie gontee at the 

nantghur pagoda, forty-three miles 
west of Hyderabad, from whence it 
flows in 2 “south-easterly direction 
pat that cify, and after a course of 
180 miles, windings included, falls 
into the Krishna near Tangada, 


Moustaruasan.— A considerable 
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Seik town in the province of Delhi, 
situated about 104 miles north from 
the city of Delhi; Int. 30° 10° N,, 
jon. 77° 6 E, 

Musraruanacun. — See Conva- 
PILLY. 

Mustons.—A town in Tibet, si- 
tuated near the supposed source of 
the Gunduck; lat. 29° 52/N., lon. 
88° 5 E. The Mustung raja is a 
Bhootea chief, who in 1802 was _tri- 
butary to the Gorkha dynasty of Ne- 
paul; but there is reason to believe 
that since that date the Gorkhas have 
been compelled to cede both Mus- 
ting and Kheroo to the Chinese— 
(EF Buchanan, $c.) 

Moteusnuurra (mateyahata, the 
fish market )—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, forty-one miles N. by 
W. from Lucknow; tat. 27° 24° N., 
lon. 80° 36’ E, 

Mvrezopu.—A smail_ town in the 
Mysore raja’s territories, which in 
1800 contained about 200 houses ; 
lat, 13°39 N., lon. 76° 25 E, At 
this place there is a manufacture of 
the glass used for muking the 
rings worn by native women round 
their wrists. It is very coarse and 
opaque, and is of five cotours: black, 
green, red, blue, and yellow, All the 
materials are found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and great quantities of the 
glass is brought by the bangry (ring) 
toakers to the westward, During the 
hot season soda is found in the form 
of a white efflorescence on the ad- 
jacent sandy fields, The European 
‘glass is considered by the ring ma- 
nufacturers as useless as our cast 
iron; for neither of these substances 
is in @ state upon which the fires of 
the natives can bave any effect— 
(CF, Buchanan, $c.) 

Morcwun. — (Mutighar). — A 
town in the province of Oude, dis- 
trict of Gorucpoor, sixteen miles 
west from the town of Gorucpoor ; 
lat. 26° 45’ N., lon, 83° 4’ E, 

Murraa.—See Matuvna. 

Muzarreawacua.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Saha~ 
Funpoor, sixty milea N.E. from the 
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city of Delhi; lat, 20° 27" N., lon. 
77° 40 E. This is a populous towa 
with two considerable bazars, a large 
proportion of brick buildings, and an 
old fort. 


Mozrenanan { Musafar-abad }. 
A division of the Lahore province, 
xituated to the east of Puckely, in. 
habited by the Bumbas and Cukkas, 
‘both Mahomedan tribes. The former 
are under two or thirce chiefs, styled 
Fajas, the principal of whom resides at 
Muzifferubad. Their territories con- 
sist of difficult passes, vast moun- 
tains, and dense forests, yct they 
form the only commmnication be- 
tween Cabut and C 

The town of Muzifferabad ( 
35° N., lon. 73° 45'E., sixty-three 
miles west from Cashmere city), when 
visited by Mr. Foster in 17X3, was 
small but populous, and was then 
the residence of a chief named Sul- 
tan Mnhmood. The face of the sur- 
rounding country exhibits 2 cone 
tinued view of mountaisis, on the 
sides of which cultivated patches of 
round are seen, and scattered ham 
lets of three or four cottages. The 
inhabitants of the tratt, named. 
Bumbas, are Mahomedans of an 
Afghan ‘origin, and usually at va- 
riance with the Cashmerians, who 
are their nearest neighbours. The 
Kishengunga river runs to the west 
of this town, with a course nearly 
$.W., and falls into the Jhyl 
among the mountsins at the head of 
the Punjab, A common mode of 
passing the river here is o a 
Bated sheep or dog’s-skin, which sup= 
ports the head and breast of the pas- 
senger, while it is impelled and 
guided by the motion of his legs. 
The road between Cashmere and 
Muzifferabad, which is half way to 
the Indus, tends to the south-west, 
and leads over a country covered 
with mountains intersected by decp 
ics.—( Foster, Elphinstone, With 
Register, Se.) 

Muzorrsapoon.—A town in the 
province of Bahar, ‘i 
hoot, about thirty-five 
This the capital uf the 
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district, and head-quarters of the 
judge, collector, and their civil esta- 
blishments. 

Mozunea Tesza.—A peak on the 
second range of hills in Northern 
Hindostan, situated in a direction 
north-cast from Deyrah ; lat. 30° 30 
N. It attains a height of 6,600 feet 
ahove the level of the sea, and 
with regard to vegetable geography, 
600 fect of clevation is reckoned 
equivalent to one degree of latitude. 
This spot has been recommended us 
an eligible situation for a botanic 
garden, and also as an asylum for 
European invalids, being at no great 
distance from Delhi, Merut, and Su- 
harunpoor, In 1827 specimens of 
rhubarb and acorus calamus, from 
plants reared on the Muzurea Tebba, 
were exhibited in Calcutta (Me 
dical Transactions, &.) 

Mycoxpa.—A town in the Mysore 

, twenty miles NAW. from 
kiroog ; Jat. 14° 16 N,, fon, 76° 
13K. The fort of Myconda. is 
reckoned of importance, being si- 
tated at the entrance of a pass from 
the westward into the valley of 
Chitteldroog. 

Mysr.—A Sarge and meanly built 
town, surrounded by a mud wali, in 
the province of Aliuhabad, about 
sixty miles 8. by E. from Cullinger ; 
lat. 24° 17.N,, loo, 80° 50’ E, This 
place belongs to an independent chief 
tain, who resides in 2» small but 
strong fort close to the town, and 
possesses a tract of country extend. 
ing from the territory of the Nagone 
chief to a village called Tacha, where 
the dominions of the Nagpoor raja 
formerly corumenced, 

Myxxsatu.—A village in British 
Martaban, situated on the Uttran 
river, where its inland navigation 
terminates. In 1826 Siamese troops 
were found posted here. 


Myatatcuvr.—a town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, situated among 
the Western Ghauts bordering the 
Conean, forty-eight miles N.W. from 
Colapoor; lat, 17° 10° N., lon. 73° 
33’ EL 
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Mrmunsinou (Mymunsingh)—A are Nusritabad, Bygonbarry, Seraje- 
district in the province of I, si- gunge, Bokanagur, and Cougmety, 





tuated principally between the twene 
ty-fourth and twenty-fifth 

of north latitude, To the north it is 
bounded by the Garrow mountains 
and district of Rungpoor; on the 
south by Dacca Jelalpoor; to the 
east it bas Silhet and Tiperah ; and 
on the west Rajeshahy and Dinage- 
poor, 

This district is of more recent 
formation than the adjacent fiscal 
and police divisions, on which ac- 
count it underwent no separate men- 
suration in 1784, but in 1801 it was 
supposed by Mr. Crisp to compre- 
hend 6,700 square miles. It is in- 
tersected throughout its whole ex- 
tent by the great river Brahmaputra, 
and the innumerable streams flowing 
into it; and the surface of the coun- 
try being low and flat, it is, during 
the height of the floods, nearly sub- 
merged. [t is subdivided into ninteen 
pergunnahs and six tuppas, in all 
twenty-five local divisions. The soil 
is nevertheless very fertile, and pro~ 
duces large quantities of coarse rice 
and mustard, which are the staple 
commodities, The cultivation, in~ 
land commerce, and general condi- 
tion of the country, have greatly im- 
proved since the decennial settlement 
of the land revenue, afterwards ren- 
dered perpetual; yet in 1801 it was 
computed by the collector that one- 
fourth of its whole area remained in 
a state of nature. In 1790 the coun- 
try near Bygonbarry, now thickly in- 
habited, was a complete waste, the 
haunt of wild beasts and river pirates, 
who infested the Brabmaputra for a 
cireuit of 100 miles. Raja Raj Singh, 
of Susung in Mymunsingh, besides 
his estates within the British domi- 
nions, possesses a small h lent 
territory beyond the hills. In 1834 
the amount of the jumma or land 
assessment to the revenue was 
7,57,550 rupees. In 1821 there were 
thirty distinct estates that paid di- 
rect into the government treasury 
tess than four annas (sixpence) cach, 
and 1,482 that paid less than eighty- 
onerupees each, The principal towns 








the firat named after the late nabob 
of Dacca. 

There are not any regular semina- 
ries in the Mymunsingh district for 
teaching the Mahomedan law, but 
there are two or three schools in 
each pergunnah for instruction in 
Hindoo learning, where scholars are 
taught gratuitously, it being deemed 
disgraceful to receive money for ine 
struction, In 180} the total popu- 
ition was estimated by Mr. Crisp at 
1,300,000 persons, and in 182} the 
majority of the inflabitants were Ma~ 
homedans in the proportion of five 
to two Hindoos. (Crisp, D. Scott, 
Le Gros, J. Shakespear, Public MS. 
Documents, §c.} 





Mrnravt. — An clevated tables 
land in the province of Gundwana 
und division of Sumbhulpoor, but 
which has not yet been cotnpletely 
explored, indeed, has only been dis- 
covered within these few years. The 
height of this plateau is still une 
known, but is suid to be so consie 
derable as to affvet the temperature. 
Its surface presents a wide expanse 
of forest nod jungle rarely disturbed 
by man, containing some wild uni- 
vials hitherto but rarely scen by 
Europeans. One of these is the 
gaour, a non-descript of the bos 
tribe, marked by the peculiarities 
that distinguish the bison, 

The height of this animal from the 
hoof to the withers exceeds eighteen 
hands, and length from the tip of 
the nose to che extremity of the tail 
twelve feet. The form of the head 
and horns resemble those of an Enge 
lish bull ; the colour dark brown, but 
owing to the fineness and density of 
its coat looks a shining black, The 
gaour is very muscular, and has 
grest width of chest und quarters, 
and ite legs being short iu proportion 
to the bulk of its body, gives it the 

ance of immense strength. Its 
distinctive character from others of 
the bovine race, is a thick and eleva- 
ted spinous ridge which extendas in 
the form of an arch from the end 
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of the cervical vertebrax to half way 
down the dorsal vertebrz, the eleva 
tion over the shoulders being nearly 
seven inches above the line of the 
spine, where the ridge gradually ter- 
minates. At a distance this ridge 
has the appearance of the hump on 
butlocks, but instead of flesh it is 
formed of spinous processes. It is 
gregarious, going in herds, and in de- 
fence of its young it is said by the 
natives to be extremely fierce: They 
do not all minglé with the wild 
baffaloo, and of the two the gaour 
is unquestionably the most powerful 
animal. Its haunts on the Myapaut 
are in the deepest jungles, probably 
on account of the superior verdure 
found in these secluded spota, and it 
is extremely difficult to catch them, 
‘or to rear them after they are caught. 
‘Although Mynpant be its principal 
habitation gaours are frequently found 
in other districts, und have been kill- 
ed in Ramghur, Palamow, and Chuta 
Nagpoor. 

Another inhabitant of this table- 
land is the mirgee or mouse-deer, 
probably from the form of its bead 
resembling that of a mouse. This 
pretty little animal is the sinallest of 
the deer species, being about the size 
of a full grown English fox. ‘There 
ie another remarkable animal called. 
the quyo, which is conjectured to be 
akind of wild dog. ‘The natives say 
it hunts the tiger in packs, but this 
scems improbable. The pangolin is 
also occasionally seen, and is called 
the diamond-reptile by the natives 
on account of the shape of its 
seales; there are also a great va- 
riety of snakes and serpents, and 
among others the boa-coustrictor. 

in the Mynpaut and other forests 
in this quarter of Hindostan, a large 
species of caterpillar (the bombyx- 
pappia) is found, which attaches it- 
self principally to the branches of the 
ausun (terminalia alata tormentosa) 
common in the Indian jungles, and 
forme 2 cocoon as large as a turkey’s 

From this the tusser or coarse 
silk is obtained as from the regular 
cocoon, and is used in the coarse 
vilk and cotton fabrics. The tac in- 








sect also abounds, and ite produce 
@ principal article of traffic. It 
consists of two kinds; one containing 
much colouring matter (which is in 
fact the insect itself) is,preferred for 
the extraction of the lac dye, the 
other (which is the nidus of the in- 
sect) far the manufacture of stick 
lac. That found on the butea-fron- 
dosa yields the largest quantity of 
colouring matter. (Medical Trane- 
actions, §c.) 





Myo Iste.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, situated in the Molucca 
passage, which separates Celebes 
from Gilolo ; lat. 3° 23’ N., lon, 126° 
15'E, This island was inhabited 
while the Portngnese held the Mo- 
luceas; but the Dutch expelled the 
inhabitants lest it should become cone 
venient for the smuggling of spices. 


Myrautonun.—A hill-fort in the 
province of Bejapoor, division of 
Azinnagur, about fourteen miles 
W. by N. from Belgaum. This fore 
tress, now deserted, uppears to have 
been several miles in extent, occupy 
ing the sunimit of a lofty and abrupt 
mountain, scarped at the top to in+ 
ercase the difficulty of ascent, 


Mysor. Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, situated about the se- 
cond degree of south latitude, mid- 
way between the large islands of 
Ceram and Papua, In length it may 
be estimated at fifty miles, by fifteen 
the average breadth. 

On the east coust of Mysol is the 
harbour of Efbé, formed by a smali 
island of the same name, on which 
fresh water may be procured in great 
abundance without any risk from the 
winds, as the harbour is perfectly 
land-locked. Like the rest of the 
istands cast of the Molucca passage, 
it is inhubited on the sea-coast by 
Mahomedans, commonly called Ma- 
Jays, and inland by the aboriginal 
natives or Horaforas. The chiefs of 
the former are denominated rajas, 
which is noted Hindoo title on con- 
tinental Indi, 

Birds of Paradise arrive here at 
certain seasons of the year in flocks 
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from the eastward, and settling on 
the trees are caught with bird-limc. 
The bodies are aftetwards dried with 
the feathers on, as they are scen in 
Europe. The black four, which is a 
very scarce bird, may also occasion 
ally be purchased here: The other 
articles of export are biche de mar, 
missoy bark, ambergris, pearls, pearl 
oyster-shells, all small in quantity, 
and slaves. The imports are coarse 
piece-goods, cutlery, beads, iron in 
bars, chinaware, Jooking-glasses, and 
brass-wire. The industrious Chinese 
settled at Amboyna are the principal 
traders, but the whole amount. i 
quite insignificant.—(Forrest, Lavil- 
lardicre, §e. 











MYSORE. 
(Makeshasura,) 

A large province in the south of 
India, situated principally between 
the eleventh and fifteenth degrees of 

north latitude, and now surrounded 
by the British territories under the 
fadeas presidency. In length it nay 
be estimated at 210 miles, hy 140 the 
average breadth. ‘fhe whole of this 
country is enclosed on two sides by 
the castern and western ghauts, and 
consists of an elevated table-land or 
pate, from which rise many lofty 
ills and clusters of hilis, containing 
the sources of nearly all the rivers 
that intersect and fertilize the low 
countries, The altitude varies at 
ferent places; at Peddanack Durgum 
pa barometrical observations gave 
1907 feet; at Baitamangalum 2,435 
feet; at Bangalore 2,807 ; at Hurry- 
bur 1,831; while the same method 
of measurement assigns to Sivagunga, 
the highest mountain in Mysore, an 
elevation of 4,600 feet. The descent 
proceeding northward is very per- 
ceptibte. At Sera, on the high ground 
near to the Mahomedan mausoleum, 
the height is only about 2,223 feet 
above the level of the sea, which in a 
distance of eighty-four miles gives a 
declension of 584 feet. The climate 
of this elevated region is temperate, 
and healthy to a degree unknown in 
any other tract of the like extent 
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within the tropics. The monsoons 
or boisterous periodical rains, which 
at different times deluge the coasts 
of Malabar and Coromandel, have 
their force broken by the ghaut momn- 
tains, and spread from cither side 
into the interior in frequent showers, 
which, though sometimes heavy, are 
seldom of long continuance, and pre- 
serve both the temperature of the 
climate and the verdure of the figlds: 
throughout the year. 

To enter the Myxore province 
there are several passes, such as the 
Muggler, the Palicaud, the Anthoor, 
the Guzzelhutty, the Changama, and 
the Attoor; but these passes, while 
they facilitated the operations af 
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for as the only prace 
ticable roads then united in Paticaud 
which leads to Ossoor, he had bot 








one entrance to defeul. Phe droogs 
or bill forts in this province are very 
pmerous, and ofa peenliar ebarac 
thesites chosen for such works being 
generally some ofthe vast rounded wud 
naked masses of primitive rock seen in 
every direction rising nbove the sure 
face of the tuble-lund, and which, ul- 
though of a steep aud difficult axvent, 
are not like the scarped rocks north 
of the Krishna wholly inaccessible, In 
consequence of this circumstance, to 
complete their security, it has usu+ 
ally been found necessary to fortit 
them with successive lines of works 
carried tier above tier from the ba 
to the summit. 

The rock that forms the basis of 
the whole country is akind of syenite, 
coinposed for the most part of four in- 
gredients, quartz, felspar, horneblende, 
and mica, Common salt occurs in 
considerable abundance on the sur 
face of the red soil, where it efflo. 
resces during the dry season. Car 
bonate of soda is also found, eape- 
cially among the Chitteldroog hills, 
but considerably mixed with common 
sait. The principal rivera are the 
Cavery, the Toombudra, the Veda- 
vati, the Bhadri, the Arkanati, the 
Pennar, Palar, and Panaur; but, ex- 
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cept the Cavery, none of these streams 
attain any magnitude until they have 
quitted the limits of the province. 
There are no lakes in the northern 


perts of Mysore, but many large. 


tanks and artificial reservoirs in the 
high grounds, The liquid in these 
being tain-water is always sweet, and 
on that account preferred by the na- 
tives to that of wells, which is fre- 
quently brackish. At Bangalore in 
Particular there are several wells of 
what the natives call salt water, some 
of them situated close to others that 
are perfectly fresh, which is to be 
accounted for from the vertical po- 
Bition of the strata. 

‘The dominions of the Mysore raja 
are at present subdivided into three 
great districts or subaycnus, called 
the Patana (or Seringapatam), the 
Nagara (or Bednore), and the Cha- 
tracul (or Chitteldroog) snbayenas. 
The Patana division ty by far the 
largest, and contains alone a greater 
extent of territory than was originally 
subject to the raja’s family, Tt con 
prehends ninety-one subdivisions, and 
was originally under the iwmediate 
inspection of the dewan or prime 
minister. In addition to the above 
territories, since his connexion with 
the Bi government he has ac- 
quired the Chitteldroog subayena, 
containing thirteen, and the Nagara 
containing nineteen subdivisions, cach 
superintended by a soubahdar. The 
chief towns are Seringapatam, Ban- 
galore, Bedaorc, Chitteldroog, and 
Sera. 

From the remains of hedges and 
other signs, the Mysore province ap- 
Ee at some remote period to have 

nin a much higher state of cul- 
tivation than it at present exhibits, 
although it has greatly recovered 
ing the long tranguillity it has enjoy- 
ed since 1799. ‘Extensive tracts are 
overrun with forest jungle, more es- 
pecially with the wild date, which 

wa here in the greatest luxuriance, 
When land here is once brought into 
cultivation for rice, it is consi 
as having arrived at the highest pos- 
sible degree of improvement, and 
all attempts to render it more pro- 

















ductive, by a succession of crops, neg- 
lected as superfluous. Besides rice, 
the lands produce the following ar- 
ticles: the checady, the dodada, the 
phaseolus mungo, the dolichos cot- 
Jang, the sesamam orientale, and the 
‘bugar-cane, for which a black clay is 
the best soil, The raggy crop is by 
far the most important, us it supplies 
all the lower ranks of society with 
their common fond, wheat being only 
cultivated in gardens and spots of 
tich soil, The ricinus palma christi is 
cultivated, and produces abundance 
of castor oil, which is used for the 
lamp and a variety of other purposes. 
‘The betelteaf tree thrives best in 
low grounds, About Colar the poppy 
is cultivated both for making opium 
and on account of the 
is much used in the sweet cakes eaten 
by the higher ranks of natives, To- 
bacco is not much raised, and its 
quality inferior, but the coco-nut 
palm is general. The success with 
which this palm is raised in the cen- 
tre of Mysore, refutes the old opi- 
niov that it will only thrive on the 
sea-coast; it appears, however, in 
every situation to require a soit im- 
pregnated with salt. The aloc is a 
very common plaut in Mysore, and 
usedalmost as generally for hedge en- 
closures as the prickle-pear and milk 
bush in the Deccan, 

Owing to the extreme imperfection 
of their instruments, and want of 
strength in their cattle, the ficids in 
this province are very imperfectly 
cleared. After six or eight plough- 
ings in all directions, numerous small 
bushes remain as erect as belore the 
labour commenced, while the plough: 
has not penetrated three inches deep. 
The latter has neither coulter nor 
mould-board to divide and turn over 
the soil. Two crops of rice are sel~ 
dom taken from the same field in one 
year, In some parts the first quality 
oftand will produce from forty-seven 
to forty-nine bushels; the second 
froin thirty-five to forty-two ; and the 
third quality from seventecn to twen- 
ty-four bushels of rice in the husk, in 
which state it is usually preserved, 
and will keep two years without de- 
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terioration, and four without being 
unfit for use. 

‘The cattle reared in the vicinity of 
Seringapatam are cows, buffaloes, 


sheep, and the long-legged goat. The . 


natives of Mysore and India gene- 
rally, seldom use butter after the 
iunner of Europeans, but prefer 
what is called ghee, not only because 
it keeps better, but also on account 
of its having more taste and smell. 
Th order to collect a quantity suffix 
cient for the making of ghee the 
butter is often kept two or three 
days, which in a warm climute ren- 
ders it rancid. Itis then melted in 
an earthern pot, and boiled until all 
the water has evaporated, when it is 
poured into pots, and kept for use. 
The native breed of horses here, as 
in most parts of India, is a small, 
iti-shaped vicious pony, although con- 
siderable pains were taken by Hyder 
and Tippoo to introduce a better 
kind, but without success; and their 
cavalry continued to the last ill- 
mounted. Swine were once very 
common in Mysore, but Fippoo suc 
ceeded in banishing the unclean ani 
mal from the neighbourhood of his 
capital, 

Mysore, upon the whole, is but 
thinly inhabited, and not to be com. 
pared with Bengal or any of the. 
Company’s old provinces, In con- 
sequence of incessant wars and ca- 
Jamities prior to the final conquest 
in 1799, many districts, formerly 
well-peopted, still scarcely exhibit the 
vestige of a human being. In 1761 
it was ravaged by Bunce Visajce 
Pundit; in 2765, 1767, and 1770, by 
the Peshwa Medhurow; in 1771 by 
Trimbuck Row; in 1774 by Ra- 
feonaush Row; in }776 and 3786 by 
Hurry Punt Phurkia; and in 1791 
and 1792 it sustained most merciless 
ravages from the troops of Purseram 
Bhow. In 1799, when the conquest 
‘of Mysore was finally achieved by 
the army under General Harris, the 
new administration established by the 
British government commenced its 
proceedings by proclaiming an une 
qualified remtssion of revenue ba- 
lances, and the restoration of the 
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ancient Hindoo assessinent on the 
lands. In 1804 the number of fa+ 
wilies in the Mysore raja’s territories 
was estimated at 482,6)2, and the 
total inhabitants at 2,171,754, since 
which tl have no doubt greatly 
increased.” Of these families there 
does not appear to hnve been more 
than 17,000 of the Mabomedan ree 
ligion, which is rather extraordinary, 
considering that it had been thirty- 
eight years under two zealous sove- 
reigns of that faith, The Bi 

nities where then 25,370; 
ingait 72,627; and the Juin 2,063, 
The gross revenue of the Mysore 
raja at the above date was 25,81,550 
pagodas. Accounts are here kept in 
canter raya pagodus, and the seer 
is the standard weight. Cloth nnd 
timber are usially mensured by the 
purchaser's cubit, which may be con= 
sidered in all nations as eighteen 

ches on an average. Notwithstund- 
ig the despotic authority of Tippoo, 
the last sultan, he was never uble to 
establish a uniformity of weights or 
measures, or even an approach to it, 
In this country and throughout My- 
sore generally, a great deal of bullion 
is lost to the world by being buried, 
as when the owners get old and 
stupid, they forget where their trea- 
sures ate hidden; and sometimes 
when they do know, die without 
divulging the secret. 

Since the conquest in 1799, se- 
veral excellent roads have been made 
to facilitate the conveyance of troops, 
guns, and stores, aud have greatly 
exulted the reputation of the mi- 
nister Purneab, by whom they were 
constructed. Like many other in- 
stitutions in the south of India, they 
contribute to the ease and pleasure 
of travellers, especially European 
ones, and also to the advantage of 
govermnent ; but many years must 
pass away before commerce could 
either make or keep such roads in 
repair. A turnpike or toll would not 
defray the expense, unless it were 
taken on the guns, stores, and arrack 
of the army; it is consequently un- 
just to compel the neighbouring pea- 
santry cither to make or repair the 
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highways. It may be said that at 
‘one season of the year the peasant 
have nothing else to do; but to make 
them work gratuitously on the roads 
is to levy an extra assessment in la- 
bour instead of money. A military 
road is meant to facilitate the march 
of armies for the national defence ; 
@ general assessment ought conse- 
quently to be made to defray the ex- 
pense; the treasury, therefore, and 
not the unfortunate villagers who 
happen to be in the tract through 
which the great road is to be carried, 
should disburse the funds from which 
the charge is to be defrayed. In India 
ée is always productive of much 
oppression, If an extra assessment 
of either land or Sabour be once ad- 
mitted, the door to abuse and petty 
tyranny is spread opten, Besides this, 
the people of the villages through 
which these roads pass have no more 
to do with them than others five 
hundred miles off, except that they 
are more exposed to the inconve- 
niences that travellers and detach- 
ments invariably occasion. In Eng- 
land, where the king hus lost his 
privitege of purveyance, a village gets 
rich by becoming # stage on a great 
road; but in India the reverse hap- 
ens, and a village is infinitely mo- 
ested and impoverished by the ap- 
plications, or rather the exactions of 
troops and travellers, 
Mysore having submitted to the 
Mahomedan yoke at a very recent 
riod compared with the rest of 
Hiindostan, retains the prinsilive [Hin- 
doo manners and, customs in con- 
From persons of 
ion is best collect- 
ed when a considerable number of 
thei are gathered together; for when 
a few are present they ate afcaid of 
reflections from those who are ab- 
sent, and in general Hindoos sre ra- 
ther inclined to have matters of bu- 
siness publicly discussed. The person 
receiving charity is here considered 
of higher rank than the donor; but 
by charity must be understood some- 
thing givento a person asking for it 
in the name of God, as having de- 
dicated himaeif to a religious life. 
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When sick, Hindoos often make 2 
vow of subsisting by begging for a 
certain number of days after they 
recover, 

When two parties in a village have 
a dispute, one of them frequently has 
recourse to an expedient by which 
both suffer, and this is the killing of 
a jackass in the streets, which ensures 
the immediate desolation of the 
place, where no Hindvo would so- 
journ another night without compul- 
sion. Even the adversaries of the 
party that killed the ass, would think 
themselves bound in houour to fly. 
The natives also have recourse to 
something similar when they think 
themselves oppressed by government 
in matters of caste. The monkeys 
and squirrels are here very destrac- 
tive, but it is reckoned sinful to Kilt 
them. The proprietors of gardens 
used formerly to hire a particular 
class of men, who took these animale 
in nets, and then by stealth conveyed 
them to the gardens of some distant 
village; but as the people there had 
recourse to the sume expedient, alk 
parties became tired of the practice. 

The washerman of every. village, 
whose function is hereditary, wash 
all the farmers’ clothes ; and accord~ 
ing to the number of persons in the 
family, receives a regulated propor- 
tion of the crop, They also wash the 
clothe of the Panchanga, or village 
astrologer, who (they say) in return 
visits them occasionally, and tells 
them some lies, fur that he is never at 
the trouble of predicting the truth 
except to the rich, Indeed, a rich 
mun in India, as elsewhere, has many 
friends; but none are so anxious for 
his welfare as the astrologer, The 
opulent retain one ns they retain a 
physician, and he is deemed as neces- 
sary as the family guide in spiritual 
matters; the one prescribing for the 
future, the.other for the present mo- 
ment. The dress of the Mysorean 
females is generally becoming, and 
they have fine forms; the men are 
mostly stout and healthy, and rather 
taller than the natives of Coroman- 
del, with complexions a tinge fairer. 
In villages not far frem Seringapatam 
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many of the Girmers eat pork; but 
although the Cavery abounds with fish, 
very few are caught by the natives, 
who are not, like those of Bengal, 
partial to this species of food, The 
Hindoos seldom erect magnificent 
buildings ; and the Mahomedan lead- 
ers under Tippoo were too uncertain 
of their property to lay much out on 
houses. Every thing they acquired 
was in general immediately expended 
‘on dress, equipage, und aniusements, 
which partly accounts for there being 
in reality no private buildings in My- 
sore of any grandeur. The cottages 
of the peasantry, however, are on the 
whole more neat and commodious 
than in most parts of India, yet are 
almost universally constructed of the 
red soil of the country and roofed 
with tiles, Nor are the best habita- 
tions composed of superior materials, 
or further distinguished from the cot- 
tages than by their size and white- 
washed coats, 

Owing to the practice of polygamy 
very few females in this countey live 
in a state of celibucy except young 
widows of high caste, who cannot 
marry again, These, however, ure 
pumerous, matches between old men 
and mere children being quite fre- 

ent. The comfort of having chil- 

ren is, in general, all the pleasure thut 
macried women of high rank enjoy in 
India. Where polygamy prevails, 
love is but little known; or if it does 
possess 4 man, he is usually cuptivat- 
ed by some artful dancingatis!, and 
not by any of his wives. With » few 
exceptions, the femnales are not con- 
fined; but’ on marriage they usually 
adopt the religious forms of their hus 
bands, In every part of India a man’s 
marrying his uncle’s daughter is look- 
ed upon as incestuous, 

The division and subdivision of 
caste throughout Hindostan is infi- 
nite, The Brahaiins assert that they 
ure divided into at least 2,000 tribes, 
which never intermarry, although 
permitted to do so without infringing 
their caste. In Mysore there are 
three principal sects: 1. The Smar- 
tat; 2. Fhe Sri Vaishnavam; and 3. 
The Madual, A great majority of 
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the Hindoo castes are allowed by 
their retigion to eat animal food, and 
a considerable number to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. The circumstances 
that add dignity to a caste in this 
country are,—its being restricted from 
the pleasures of the table; the fol- 
lowing of no useful employment; 
and being dedicated to what are 
here called picty and learning, Every 
man consequently endeavours to ase 
sume as much as possible the ap- 
pearance of these perfections; and 
among the inhabitants of Mysore a 
hypocritical cant is a very prevailing 
fashion, 

‘The males of the Mysore raja’s 
family are divided into two great 
branches, the raja Bundas and the 
Colialays, whointermarry. The head 
of the first is the curtyr, or sove- 
reign; and of the last the dalaw 
Some of the males of each family are 
of Vishno’s side, and some of them of 
Siva’s; but none wear the linga, and 
all acknowledge the Brahmins as their 
spiritual guides, The curtur, imme- 
diately on ascending the ‘throne, 
whatever religion he nay have been 
cducated in, always adopts the cere- 
monies at ieust of the Sri Vaishna- 
yam, On the contrary, the ladies of 
both families wear the linga, reject 
the authority of the Brahmins, and 
are under the spiritual guidance of 
the Jangamas, ‘This arrangement 
aniong other nations would be con- 
red extraordinary, but among 
Hindoos it is not uncommon, With 
this religious sect a mun is reckoned 
good who prays constantly, bestows 
large alms on religions mendicants, 
and who makes tanks, choultries, re~ 
servoirs, and gardens, To be ub- 
sorbed into the substance of their 
gods is supposed by the Hindoos to 
be the greatest possible felicity, and 
ouly happens to particular favourites. 
The rich among the lower castes pro- 
cure absolution for their sina by give 
ing charity to the Brahmins; the 
poor, not having this resource, must 
trust to the mercy of God. 

The Mysore raja’s family traces 
its origin to the Yadava tribe, which 
boasts among its eminent characters 
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Krishna, the celebrated Hindoo Apol- 
Jo; and at a remote period jad its 
dotnicile’at Dwaraca, in the Gujerat 
peninsula, ‘The first soverciga ov 
record is Chan Raj, who ended 
the throne in A.D. 1507; Tim Raj, 
who reigned in 1548; Heere Chao 
Raj, who died in 1576; Cham Raj, 
who died in 1637 ; Immader Raj, who 
reigned one year ; Canty Revy Narsa 
Raj, whe reigned until 1639; Dud 
Deo Raj, until 1672; Chick Deo Raj, 
until 1704; Canty Raj, ia whose 
reign began the influence of the da- 
Jawais, or prime ministers, until 17145 
Dud Kishen Raj, until 1731, 

Chick Kishen Raj, whose ministers 
were Deo Raj and the younger Nan- 
sera}, who undertook the long siege 
of Trichinopoly, where he was baffled 
Major Lawrence. tn this reign 
appeared Hyder Ali Khan, who after 
wards became supreme monarch of 
Mysore and wnany adjacent provinces, 
Le was twenty-seven years of age 
before he entered the wilitary ser 
viee, in which he afterwards nade 
so’ distinguished a figure, and way 
through life unable either to real or 
write, His curcer began about 1749, 
but it was A.D, 1765 hefore he had 
¢ command, when he 
he Dalawai Nonseraj to 
subdue Dindigal. 

In 1760 Hyder assumed sovereign 
power, having banished Nunseraj, bis 
patron. In 1740 he invaded the low- 
er Carnatic, which he desolated with 
fire and sword, carrying his ravages 
to the gates of Madras, By the firm- 
nexs nid exertions of Mr. Mastings, 
and the great military talents of Sir 
Eyre Coote, his progress was arrest 
cd; but being powerfully assisted by 
the Freach, be was enubled to cacry 
on an ind e warfare wotil the 9th 
of December 1782, when he died, 
leaving the throne to his son Tippoo, 
who had alrendy established bis repu- 
tation us a commander, 

"This prince was born in 1753, 
while his father served in the Carna- 
tic, and was named alter Tippoo Sul- 
tan, a celebrated Mahontedan devo- 
tee of Arcot, where his mausoleum 
continucs a favourite resort of the 
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pious, and for whom Hyder had a 
particular veneration, This ascetic, 
like other sophis, or purely abstract- 
ed saints, assumed the royal designa- 
tion of shah, or sultan, as the sub- 
duer of himself, and conqueror and 
spiritual lord of his passions; in the 
Canarese, Tippoo signifies a tiger. 
Kurrcem Saheb, Tippoo’s elder bro- 
ther, was set aside a madman, who 
‘casionally had Jucid intervals ; but 
in_ general his intellects were those 
of a child, with the obstinacy of a 
mule, both depending greatly ‘on the 
quautity of opium or bang he had 
swallowed, 

Pursuing the steps of his father, 
Tippoo prosecuted the war until the 
11th of March 1784, when being de- 
prived of the co-operation of his 
French allies by the peace in Europe, 
he concluded a treaty on extraordi- 
nary honourable terms. From the 
above date he was occupied in haras- 
sing anc subduing bis neighbours un 
tit 1790, when he made an unprovok- 
ed attack on the raja of Travancore, 
who called on the British government 
for the assistance stipulated by trea~ 
ties, A war commenced in conse. 
quence, which terminated on the 16th 
of March 1792, in a peace eonchided 
by Lord Cornwallis under the walls 
of Seringapatam, which deprived him 
of one-half of his dominions and ren 
dered the other of uncertain tenure, 
To recover his lost power, and gratify 
the intensity of his hatred to the Bri- 
tish nation, he solicited the alliance 
of the French republic and of Zemaun 
h of Cabul, aud endeavoured to 
excite disaffection and rebellion 
among the Mussulmaun vatives of 
the British provinces. A second war 
ensued, which for him had « fatal 
conclusi On the 4th of May 1799 
Seringapatam, his capital, was storm. 
ed by the urmy under General Har- 
ris, when he fell by an unknown 
hand, and with him terminated the 
Mahomedan dynasty of Mysore, hav 
ing lasted thirty-cight years, Thia 
sovercign had considerable talents as 
a military man; but he wanted the 
prudence nod common sense of his 
father Hyder. He succeeded best in 
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attaching the lower classes of Maho- 
medans; and he possessed all the 
cant, bigotry, and zeal, neces: for 
effecting that object. None his 
Mussuimaun soldiers entered the 
British service, although inany suffer~ 
ed extreme poverty ; and they still 
revere his memory, considering him 
as a mattyr fallen in defence of their 
religion. 
in the 22d June 1799, the British 
government raised to the throne 
Maba Raja Krishna Udiaver (then 
six years of age), a legitimate de: 
dant of the ancient Mysore family, 
which had been superseded, first by 
the dalawais or prime ministers, and 
afterwards by Hyder and his. son, 
By a subsidiary treaty concluded with 
him on the 8th of July that year, it 
was stipulated that the British go- 
vernment should maintain a military 
force for the defence of Mysore 
against all invaders, for which the 
raja should pay an annual subsidy of 
seven lacks of pagodas. To conduct 
the affairs of state an experienced 
native named Purnesh, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as chief finance 
minister under Tippoo, was appointed 
dewan, and under his able manage- 
ment the’ country continued to ad- 
vance with unprecedented rapidity. 
The surviving members of Tippoo’s 
family were for some years kept in 
custody at Vellore, where they were 
afforded @ libera! allowance, and eve- 
ry practicable indulgence consistent 
with their safety, but in consequence 
of the part they took in instigating 
the mutiny and massacre at that for- 
tress in 1806 they were removed to 
Bengal, where in 1811 Mohi ud Deen, 
the third and only legitimate son of 
the late Tippoo Sultan, put an end to 
his existence by shooting himself with a 
gun, an instance of suicide rare among 
the followers of the Arabian prophet. 
Tn 1812 Padeshah Begum, the first 
and only surviving wife of Tippoo, 
who had alt along refused to accept 
any pension frou the British govern- 
ment, expressed herself desirous of 
it, and it was immediately granted, 
besides a sum per annum for cloth 
money, Gue of the first bodies of regu- 
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Jar Pindaries was formed and nomi- 
nally headed by the son of Kurreem 
Khan, and grandson of Hyder, who 
had been seduced away by a northern 
Brahmin soon after the fall of Serin- 
gapatam, and whose intellects were 
even more deranged than those of his 
father. His name, however, as the 
nephew of Tippoo Sultan, was suffi- 
cient to attract a numerous band of 
plunderers ; but they were put down 
along with the other corps of depre+ 
dators during the campaign of 1818. 
In April of the same year Moiz ud 
Deen, another of Tippoo's sons, 
died at Culcutta of the cholera 
inorbus, 

In 1812, Raja Krishoa Udiaver 
having attained the age of nineteen, 
expressed a strong desire to assume 
the active charge of his dominions, 
which so much incensed the dewan 
Purneah, who bad hitherto adminis- 
tered the whole, that he used insult- 
ing expressions to the raja, for which 
he was reprimanded by the acting 
resident. This rupture procecded ta 
such un extremity that a cordial re- 
conciliation appeared impossible, and 
the raja having not only attained a 
mature age, but shewn considerable 
talents for business, and moderation 
of disposition, it was determined to 
invest him with the whole power to 
which he was entitled by the origi- 
nal treaty of federal alliance in 1701, 
This arrangement wus accordingly 
carried into execution; but the old. 
dewan whose temper was imperious, 
and who bad been long uccustomed 
to govern, did not Jong survive what 
he considered a degradation. The 
same year he had u paralytic stroke 
which affected his understanding, and 
he shortly afterwards quitted this life 
altogether. On this event the raja 
continued the stipends tu his fumily, 
cancelted « debt due to his treasury 
by the dewan of six lacks of pagodas 
(£240,000), and in every respect 
manifested a degree of liberality and 
magnanimity highly honourable to 
his character. 

Tt has been said, and certainly with 
some appearance of truth, that the 
effect of the British subsidiary sya- 
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tem on the part of the protected 
prince, is to generate an indifference 
to the welfure of his subjects, and a 
propensity to sensual indulgencies or 
the most sordid avarice, or both, 
‘That this has been too much the case 
is sincercly to be laneated 5 but the 
reigning raja of Mysore, Krishna Udi- 
aver, exhibits an honourable excep- 
tion to this general stagnation of 
intellect, his rule being” equitable 
(1823), and bis private conduct in 
every respect correct.~ (2) Buchanan, 
Wilks, Dirom, Fullarton, Thackery, 
Pablie MS. Documents, $c.) 

















miles ; Int. 12° 1" N., lon. 76° 42’ E. 
Thi¥ place has increased so rapidly 
since the revival of the old dynasty, 
that.in 1420 it already covered a vast 
Space of ground, with its white build. 
ings ranged in regular streets, and 
iutermingled with trees and temples. 
Tt is enclosed by # wall of red earth, 
and the architecture closely resem- 
Ides thut of Seringapatam; but the 
houses are larger amd better, and 
there is an appearance of much 
greater activity and population, The 
fort, separated from the pettah by an 
esplanade, is an_ extensive work in 
imitation of the European style, and 
contains besides the raja’s paince (an 
irregular building forming three sides 
of a square), the dwellings of the 
prineipat mercbants and bankers, and 
many other private edifices, There 
is likewise a large and handsome sub- 
urb to the south of the fort, and the 
British residency stands on a rising 
ground at a short distunce from the 
pettah, 

A vast tank or embanked lake ex- 
tends from the vivinity of the fort 
towards the base of the Mysore hill, 
a conical eminence about 1,000 feet 
high, which rises from the plain aboat 
five miles distance from the city. 
The resident bas a house on the 
summit, which is reached by a wide 
but not very easy road, On the south. 

You, 1. 
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western declivity, in the midst of a 
Brahmin village, thereare two Hindoo 
temples of great local repute, to 
which the raja makes a yearly pilgci- 
mage; and still lower down there is 
a gigantic figure of the bull Nundy 
(named here Baswa), cut out of the 
rock, sixtcen feet high, and surpassing 
in execution the bully of Bijanagnr 
and Nundydroog, The view from the 
top of this hill is much cclebrated. 
‘The late dewan, Purncah, had con- 
ceived the design of supplying Mysore 
with water brought by @ canal from 
the Cavery, thirty mites in length, 
between thirty and forty fect in 
breadth, and sunk in some places to 
the depth of cighty feet. throngh 
strata of solid rock, Vast sums 
were expended on this uodertaking, 
and there remained only about half 
mile of the cut to be completed, when 
it was discovered that the level was 
too high to admit of its being filled, 
and the work was consequently re- 
linquished. ‘The raja having been 
bred up under the protection of Eu- 
ropcans, is in the habit of receiving 
them at his court without inch re= 
straint of “n ceremony, On 
state occasions, however, he some- 
times goes abroad in a carriage drawn 
by four elephants, and capable of 
holding sixty persons. Mysore is a 
corruption of Mahesh Asura, the 
name of a bnflaloc-headed monster, 
whose overthrow constitutes one of 
the most celebrated exploits of the 
gotldess Cali, Fullarton, sc.) 




















Mysoay Istx (or Shouten’s isle) — 
Anislend in the Eastera seas situ. 
ated to the nerth of the great bay in 
Papua or New Guinea, ubout the 
first degree of south latitude, and 
one day’s sail distant from Dory har~ 
bour. “In length it may be estimated 
‘at seventy-five miles, by twenty the 
average breadth. It was original- 
ly named Horn’s island, bot” the 
crews of Shouten’s and of Maric’s 
ships in 1616, thought proper to 
change its appellation to Shouten’s 
island, The name by which it is 
known to the natives of the adjacent 
islands is Mysory. Captain Forrest, 

t 
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from Malay information, describes it 
as well inhabited, under the govern- 
ment of rajas, and very productive 
of calavances.—( Forrest, #c.) 


Naaps.—See Negtcuzaar Movn- 
‘TAINS, 


Nackaritty.—A neatly-built vil- 
lage situated in a beautiful valley in 
the Northern Circars, district of 
‘Vizagapatam, and about five miles 
travelling distance from the town 
of that name. A fine tank extends 
to the eastward of the village ; and 
beyond it is an insulated green hill, 
at the foot of which is a Brahmin 
village and venerable temple, dedi- 
cated to Krishna by the name of Go- 
paul Swamy. In another is an image 
of Vishnu under the title of Ballajec. 
Archways are thrown across the ap- 
proaches of both pagodas, and a steep 
Hight of steps conducts to that on the 
bil, which t» covered with jungle.— 
(Fultarton, §e.) 


Navove (Nadaun).—A town in 
the province of Lahore, division of 
Kangra, of which it is the modern 
capital, Tt stands on the south side 

the Beyah river, eighty-seven 
miles E.N.E. from Ammisir; lat. 
31° 55’ N., Jon. 76° 11’ E, The dis~ 
trict attached to Nadone is a moun~ 
tainous tract of country, which bor- 
ders on the Punjab, and is at present 
tributary to Raja Runject Singh of 
Lahore. In 1806 it was overrun 
by the Gorkbas of Nepaul, who then 
obtained possession of the town (eaid 
to contain 500 houses), from which 
they were subsequently expelled. In 
1824 the British native news-writer 
at Nadone was suppressed, the infor- 
mation of occurrences in that quarter 
to be supplied by the news-writer at 
Lahore.—{ Malcolm, Foster, $c.) 


Narezacatn.—A small stockade in 
Arracan, built on the Aeng rosd, 
within the British line of demarka- 
tion, and » good military position i: 
It is a complete key to the Ang 
road, commanding the eastern and 
western ascents, Water, although 
of difficult aces is to be had in 
abundance, and it is quite a mistake 
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that none exists; on the contrary 

ings, abound and might be easily 
collected into reservoirs, —~ (Trant, 
$e.) 

Nacaancaruit.—A large square 
mud fort in the Mysore province, 
twenty-six miles N. by E. from Se- 
vi ata, containing a square cita- 
del in the centre; lat, 12° 48’ N., 
ton, 76° 48’ E. 


Nacasam.—A town and fertile 
tract of country in the Northern Cir- 
ears, insulated by two branches of 
the Godavery river, which here forms 
a delta. 


Nacas.—A singular race of hill 
people in India east of the Gunges, 
who extend from the north-western 
extremity of Cachar to Chittagong, 
between 93° 8’ and 94°15’ E., and 
principally between Banscandy on 
the frontiers of Silhet and Munipoor. 
The Naga villages are perched on the 
most insccessibie peaks of the moun- 
tains, from whence they can perceive 
and guard against danger. ‘Their 
dwellings consist of extensive thatch 
houses from thirty to fifty feet long, 
resting on posts, but almost on the 
ground, the whole constructed in a 
solid and compact manner, Their 
country is nominally divided between 
the Cachar and Munipoor states, 

Some differences are perceptible 
between the hill Nagas and the 
Koochung tribes, scattered along the 
ranges south of the Barak river, Tho 
latter are smaller in stature, darker 
in complexion, and generally worse 
looking. Their rapacity and’ sangui- 
nary habits have depopulated the hills 
inhabited ‘by the less martial tribes, 
and they make predatory incursions 
to a considerable distance. The 
Northern Nagas have some resem- 
blance to the Chinese, but the whole 
tribe are described as possessing con- 
siderable muscular strength and sym- 
metry of form, and are remarkuble 
for a characteristic restlessness. 
They carry cotton to the Bunscandy 
and Munipoor bazars, which they 
exchange for fowls, dried fish, ta- 
bacco, and cloth, Their dainties are 
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rice, fowls, pigs, and kids, but they 
reject milk, which they execrate and 
abhor, The Naga females, as in ail 
similar stages of society, are most 
cruelly oppressed, and doomed to 
incessant labour, We have as yet 
no authentic account of their religious 
tenets, but they probably remain un- 
converted to any foreign persuasion. 
aiticw Pemberton, Public Jouraale, 
c.) 


Nacarer (or Nagricote). — A 
fort and important military station in 
Northern Hindostan, principality of 
Sikkim, eighty-seven miles N.N.E. 
from the town of Parneah; lat. 26° 
56’ N., lon. 88° 8'E, After the pa- 
cificution uf 1815 the Gorkhas for a 
long time evaded the cession of this 
fort, to which they attached much 
importance; but it was at length 
occupied by a detachment of British 
sepoys in April 1816, When ex- 
amined it was found to be of extraor- 
dinary natural strength, to increase 
which two iron three-pounders were 
despatched from Bengal, no larger 
pieces of ordaance being conveniently 
transportable in this rugged quarter. 
‘These with a due proportion of am- 
munition were presented to the Sik- 
kim raja, os an acknowledgment for 
his zeal’ and fidelity. Naggree may 
be considered as the key to the hills 
in this quarter, as by having posses- 
sion of it, it would be practicable, in 
conjunction with our allies the Lap- 
chas, to get into the rear of Deliam- 
cotta, and some of the principal 
passes into Bootan.—(Public MS. 
Documents, Capt. Latter, §v.) 


Nacuany (Nagari).—A town in 
the Carnatic, fifty mites W.N.W. 
from Madras; lat. 13°19 N., lon. 
79° 39’ E. 

Nacsernuy.—A town in Candeish, 
twenty-nine miles W. by N, from 
Boorhanpoor ; lat. 21° 26" N., lon. 
75° 50’ E. 

Nacner,— A small hamlet in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-six miles 
north of the Chour station: lat. 31° 
5’ N,, lon, 77° 26° E., 8,808 feet 
ubove the level of the sea. 








Nacue Riven.—A. small river in 
the Gujerat peninsula, which rises 
in a range of hills fourteen miles 
to the §.E. of Lawria, passes the 
city of Noanagur, and falls into the 
shallow part of the gulf of Cutch, 
here called the Runa, The name of 
this river is derived from a fabulous 
traditionary story of an enormous 
nag or snake which dwelt in a tank 
among the hills, and endeavouring 
to escape from his enemies, burst the 
tank, und formed the channel of the 
river, Its waters are esteemed by 
the natives as having a quality pecu- 
liarly suited for the dyeing of ctoth, 











Nagone (or Nagound).—A large 
village in the province of Allahabad, 
meanly built of mud and tiles, situ- 
ated about thirty miles south of Cal- 
linger; jut. 24° 37’ N., lon. 40° 35" E. 

Naconnussy (Nagara Lashi),— 
‘A town in the province of Bahar, 
district of Tirhoot, forty-two miles 
N.E. from Patna: lat. 25° 38 N,, 
fon, 85° 51’ E. 


Nacoaz ( Nagara)—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Birboom, sixty-three miles W.S.W, 
from Moorshedabad ; lat. 23° 56’ N., 
lon. 87° 20° E. This place is men- 
tioned so early as A.D. 1244 as a 
Mahomedan fortress, when it was 
the capital of Birboom, and the bul- 
wark of the Bengal province against 
the incursions of the western moun- 
taineers, An arca of ten miles in 
diameter round the town was for- 
merly enclosed by a mud rampart and 
entrenchment, is extensive and 
feeble barrier is still in tolerable pre- 
servation, aud about twelve miles to 
the north-west; a pass near the vil- 
lage of Dolea is crossed by a similar 
line of fortification. The ruins of 
the palace of the now decayed rajas 
of Birboom, seated on the margin of 
a fine tank, with a sinall bowlee and 
several mosques, are ali the vestiges 
that now remain of this ancient ca+ 
pat Seven miles distant are the 

-springs of Bucclessore.—{ Fullar- 
toa, Se.) 


Nacons.—A seazport town in the 
2 
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Carnatic province, and district of 
Tanjore, thirteen miles south from 
Vronquebar; lat. 10° 45°N., lon. 79° 
5¥E. This is a populous and 
busy place, with severat tolerably 
good streets, and a well stocked ba- 
zar, and possessing from thirty to 
forty trading vessels of considerable 
size. The main branch of the Na- 
gore river bounds it on the north, 
und forms its harbour, The famons 
minar of Nagore is a strange heavy 
quadrangular structure, 150 fect high, 
and much like the base of uo unfi- 
nished steeple of rude architecture, 
covered by a sort of dome. It stands 
before the gate of a Mahoircdan «ir- 
gah of emment sanctity among the 
Lubbies of these parts, and around it 
are four similar und smaller _minars, 
and diverse mosques, erected by the 
nabobs of the Carnatic and other 
pious individuals, all curiously white- 
washed, and in high order, There 
is a spacious road from Nogore to 
Negapatam, shaded by extensive or- 
churds of coco-nut aud other frnit- 
trees, where half-way between thetwo 
towns are the buildings occupied 4 
the commercial resident aod the cole 
Jector of the Tanjore district —(Ful- 
lartun, $e.) 


Nacor (Nagara).—A_ Rajpoot 
district in the province of Ajmcer, 
subject to Joudpoor, situated prin- 
cipally between the 27th and 28th 
degrees of north jutitude., ‘The town 
of Nagore stands in ut. 27? 8 N., 
lon. 73° 33’ E., abont sixty-eight miles 
N.N.E. from Joudpoor, and in 1807 
was the only place of importance pos- 
sessed by the adherents of Dhokul 
Singh, the young and legitimate pre- 
tender to the Joudpoor throne. 

This place is built on a bank of 
conker, which produces nothing for 
more than a mile round a great part 
of the city; and the view to the 
westward is equally dreary, being a 
succession of barren sand-hills, spot- 
ted with brown and blasted bushes, 
Water is seurce, and from 150 to 
200 feet under the surface, 











Nasorr Rivin.—This is one of 
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the principal arms of the Cavers, 
which separates fron: the main stream 
about ten miles below the city of 
Tanjore, and afterwards divides into 
two branches, which enter the sea 
at the towns of Nagore and Negapa- 
tam respectively, forming the hur- 
hours of these places, 


Nacorawa.—A large and respect 
able town in the province of Aurung- 
aba, situated about thirty-five miles 
up the river that joins the sea, be- 
tween the southern point of Curanja 
and Toll point, about thirty-seven 

iles S.8.E. from Bombay ; lat. 18° 
30°N., lon, 73° 36’ E.” The road 
from hence to Poona teads throngh 
several large and populous villages 
up the Koarrce ghaut, and can w 
out much difficulty be made practi- 
cable for wheeled carringes, In cons 
sequence of these facilities, the Bons 
bay government in 1818 had it in 
contemplation to abandon the old 
route 10 Poona by Panwell and up 
the Boorgbaut, aud to forward the 
public stores, &c, by the route of 
Nagotama, which, besides other ad- 
vantages, would reduce the distance 
of lind-carriage about eighteen aniles, 

At this place there is a reniarkable 
stone bridge of admirable masonry, 
built about 240 years back by a Mas 
homedan named Kbanja Alla ud 
Deen of Chovl, at un’ expense of 
three lacks of rupees, Length, 480 
feet ; breadth within the parapet, ten 
feet; span of the main arch, twenty 
three fect; height from the bottom 
of the river, nineteen fect. So sub- 
staotin! is this fabric, thut in lézt 
the engineer reported that an outlay 
of 2,500 rupees (which was granted} 
would enable it to stand for a consi+ 
—( Public 

















derable number of yea 
MS. Documents, $e.) 





Nacorxcorrc.~—Sce Kancna, 


Nacroos Distal A district in 
the Bhoonsla dominions formed in 
1819 by the British functionaries, 
and consisting of lands lying adjecent 
to the city of Nagpoor. In 1826 the 
Nagpoor and Wyne Gunga districcs, 
although reckoned the most cultivated 
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in the raja’s dominions, were con. 
stdered by the British superintendent 
as one-third occupied by jungle, and 
an equa! extent by a hilly and barren 
tract. There arc several fine tanks, 
particularly une near the city, and 
another at Ramtck. The Hindoo po- 
pulation of this district, including 
Mahomedans and outcastes,is divided 
into 119 different castes. The total 
mate population in 1825 was about 
249,884 persons. The greater num- 
ber of tnbes trace their origin to the 
diffurent s of Berar and the Dec- 
ean generally, and it. appears from 
theie traditions that fifty-three tribes 
are from Berar, twenty-three from 
Hindostan Proper, twelve from Te- 
lingana, nineteen itinerant ; and that 
three tribes of Brahmins, the Maho- 
medins and Vidoors, are from different 
parts of Tndia indiscriminutely. 

The Hindoo outeastes in this dis- 
trict comprehend the four divisions of 
Mhers ur Dhers, Chumars, Maungs, 
aod Bhangies. The Mhers outnumber 
the others in the proportion of eight 
to one; nrany of the Dhers are wea- 
vers, In Choteesghur besides those 
above named are the Khundaris, Gon 
das, Punkas, and Gusseah tribes of 
outeastes, and in Chanda the M: 
and Katicks, Owing to this endless 
diversity of caste among the Hindoos, 
persons are usually little acquainted 
beyond their own’ immediate tribes, 
being assisted also by professed ge- 
nealogists, who under the name of 
Pooshitukas, Gooroos, and Bhi 




















gisters of the Kools or tribes 
ch vaste, und of their gotree or 
pedigree, xome knowledge of which 
Is requisite for the regulation of in- 
termarriages. Similar subdivisions 
into kools subsist among the Gonds 
ant outeastes, and they have the sume 
variety of prohibitions with respect 
to inteemarriages, the result of vanity 
and pricstcraft. The Gonds have their 
bards called Oojahs, who sing the 
exploits of their chiefs, and even the 
amelean Dhers have their classes of 
genealogists and eulogists. 

‘The terms Gowala and Aher are 
here indiscriminately applied to the 
whole clnss of cowherds, the greater 
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jortion of whom trace their origin to 

Hindostan Proper. Almost every one 
claiins a high descent, and traces his 
pedigree through the petty rajas to 
some of the gods. 

The food of the lower classes here 
consists of the cheapest and coaracst 
grains, and exhibits little change all 
the yeat round, The consumption of 
animal food is very limited, but is ab. 
stained from by the great mass of the 
people, more on account of its ex- 
pense than from religious motives ; 
deed ont of 111 tribes only eighteen 
entirely reject it. Many of the culti- 
vating classes have no objections to 
the flesh of the wild hog, but except 
at fensts and festivals, they rarely 
taste animal food, and all classes of 
Brahminical Hindoos abstain from it 
on particular days. ‘The classes that 
eat ouch animal food are also usual- 
ly addicted to the drinking of spiritu- 
ous liquors, females as well as men, 
There is tittle demand for the labour 
of mechanics, as almost every vile 
lager builds and furnishes his own 
house without the assistance of ina- 
sons, earpenters, or blucksmiths. 

The Brahmins cf the Nagpoor dis- 
trict profess to rexpect eqtally Brah- 
ma, Visbou, and Siva, but ninc-tenths 
of them, nevertheless, are considered 
to be followers of Siva the destroving 
power, who is their peculiar object of 
adoration, as well as of the eulti 
tors aad lower classes, the latter 
creasing their pantheon by the addi 
tion of demigods, demons, and ma- 

ignant spi Retiginus ‘rites and 
ceremonies, however, occupy little of 
the time of the comuon cultivator, 
except during the periodical feasts 
and festivals, when the rural deities 
are worshipped, and while performing 
pilgrimages to the sacred fines. Al. 
most cvery peasant hasan assortinent 
of hovsehold gods, usvatly litte 
images of Siva, Devi, and Kaundeba, 
@ partial incarnation of Vishnu. All 
the working classes on stated days 
sacrifice and perform worship to the 
implements by which they guin their 
daily subsistence, Bankers and mer- 
chants perform worship to their led- 
gors,und hoards of treasure ; revenue 
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ervants to the public records and 
fiscal documents of their respective 
departments. The grand place of 
pilgrimage is the temple of Ramtek, 
but in every district there is one or 
more holy places frequented by the 
people of its immediate neighbour- 
hood, Out of 453 temples in the 
Nagnoor dominions, only fifteen are 
maintuined by the government, at an 
expense of 11,000 rupees per annum, 
At Guwur, forty miles south of 
‘Nogpoor, there is a hill supposed to 
contain the tomb of the celebrated 
Sheik Fereed, 2 Mahomedan saint 
almost equally respected by the Hine 
doos, and visited annually by the 
Nagpoor rajas ; but there are no other 
Mussulmaun shrines of note. 

The Brahmins here are mild and 
courteous in their manners, particu- 
Jarly in the presence of their supe- 
riors; but in their intercourse with 
their inferiors they are rapacious and 
arrogant, They are quick and pepe 
trating, adepts at flattery and dissi- 
amutation, with an imperturbuble com- 
mand of temper. They are not na- 
turally cruel, yet to gratify the inces- 
sant craving of their uvarice, which 
is insutiable, they do not seruple to 
employ torture and the most atro- 
cious inflictions, Their venality is so 
inherent, that if they recommend a 
relation for employment under govern- 
ment they either force him to give sc- 
curity, or hire a person to watch his 
proceedings, Such arc their vices, 
On the other hand the Brahmins are 
quiet, orderly, sober, and intelligent, 
kind to their femates, and fond of their 
children, 

The manners of the lower classes 
both in the city and country ate 
rougher than those of the Brahmins, 
but more pleasing to Europeans. The 
most remarkable featureia thegeneral 
Msharatta character is the little re- 
gard they pay to pomp and ceremony 
in the business of common life. A 
peasant or mechanie, when summoned 
befure his superior, will sit down of 
his own accord, tell his story, and 
converse on terms of equality, and 
act forth his claims with a lond and 
boisterous voice. Their expressions 
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are often indelicate, and many of the 
Proverbs they are in the habit of in- 
trodacing into their conversation, 
filthy or indecent. Although all clas+ 
ses evince the utmost disregard to 
truth, they are not given to drunken- 
ness, robbery, or murder, the Gonds, 
outcasts, and other low tribes being 
thechief perpetratorsof capital crimes. 
Careless about human life when their 
passions are to be gratified, they meet 
their subsequent fate with the greatest 
indifference, Since the British inter~ 
ference the numerous gangs of pro- 
fessional robbers, the prior svourge 
of the country, have been almost 
extirpated. The low castes who ore 
addicted to drinking are also noto- 
rious for their ill-treatment of their 
women and children, the other castes 
being rather mild and temperate in 
their domestic conduct, Generally 
speaking the Maharatta females are 
under little personal restraint, and are 
allowed to visit their relations for 
days and wecks without restriction or 
supervision, 

The temples and houses in this 
district are of an inferior description, 
yet the stone-masons of Nagpoor are 
above mediocrity, and good materials 
abound. When the skill of the sculp- 
tor, however, isrequired, recourse is 
ind to the holy city of Benares, or 
to some other noted workshop for 
the manufacture of idols, either for 
reatly-made ones, o for artists capa 
ble of carving them, The modern 
temples in the vicinity of Nagpoor 
are much superior to the older, but 
still very inferior to the ancient reli- 
gious structures of Gurra Mundela, 
Choteesghur, and Chanda, where fine 
ens both of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture are still to be found. The 
villages (for there are no towns) in 
the vicinity of Nugpoor city, are 
nsually clusters of miserable huts 
huddled together, their lanes filled 
with filth and rubbish, and the ap- 
proaches strewed with the skeletons, 
carcasses, and bones of defunct oni- 
mals,—(Jenking, e.) 


Nacroon.—A large town in the 
proviuce of Gundwana, the capital 
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of the Bhoonsia Maharattaa; let. 
21° Y N., lon, 79° 11’ E. It bas ge- 
nerally beén supposed that Ne 

is the capital of Berar; but this isa 
mistake, the inhabitants considering 
Berar to bean adjoining province, the 
capital of which ¥s Bllechpoor. 

In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Nagpoor the absence of trees and 
enclosures gives the country a bare 
‘appearance; But in other ia, eupe- 
cially in the vicinity of the hills, 
plantations of tamarind, mangoe, and 
other fruit-trees, with detached patch- 
e8 of jungle and mowah trees, render 
its aspect less sterile, The elevation 
of Nagpoor, or rather of Taklee, 
which is near to it, has been found to 
be 1,101 fect above the level of the 
sea, but the general level of the plain 
may be estinated at 1,050 feet. The 
country declines towards Bhundara, 
and also towards the north, rising 
again near the base of the ghauts to 
the level of Nagpoor. In the hot 
season this city has a most decided 
advantage over many other stations, 
the nights being almost invariably 
cool and pleasant, while in the cold 
season the thermometer falls so low 
as sometiines to produce hoar frost 
and natural ice. 

The site of the town is low, and 
was formerly swampy, which has been 
partly corrected by the constructionof 
tanks und conduits, yet it is still very 
wet and muddy during the rains. It 
is seven mites in circumference, and 
of a very irregular straggling figure. 
The principal streets, except one, are 
narrow, mean, and dirty, intersected 
by many lanes and water-conrses, 
which Jast during the rains swell to 
torrents frequently impassable, while 
the great number of trees mixed with 
the huts and houses give it at a dis- 
tance the appearance of a large wood ; 
all circumetances adverse to health 
and cleantiness, As the seat of a 
court and capital Nagpoor might 
have been expected to contain some 
tolerable specimens of architecture, 
of which, however, it is totally des- 
titate. The raja’s palace is the most 
subs 1 edifice, but has not any 
pretensions to beauty or splendour, 
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and does not even present the im- 
posing effect which usually accompa- 
nies large masses of masonry, bein, 
completely choked up by mud an 
thatched ‘huts close under the wails, 
and a considerable portion of it being 
still unfinished, and likely to remain 
so. Some of the principal chiefs and 
bankers have large houses of brick 
and mortar, with dee roofs; but these 
for the greater part are old and dilapi~ 
dated. Jn 1825 this city contain 


Matted buts of the worst descrip- 





According to the census of 1825 the 
population of Nagpoor and its su- 
burbs amounted to 115,228 persons. 
‘The trade and maanfactures of 
Nagpoor have evidently declined 
since 1828, but in fact it never ranke 
ed very high in the commercial scale. 
This falling-off has been partly attri- 
buted to the great and sudden reduc« 
tion of the population by the de. 
throning of Appa Sabeb, the disper 
sion of his army, and the cessation 
of a profuse court expenditure. The 
cloth manufacturera also suffered 
greatly by the extinction of the Poona 
empire, as from twelve to fourtcen 
lacks worth were formerly exported 
to that cay whereas in 1825 only 
three lack orth went there, and 
about one and a half lacks to the ex- 
Peshwa and his adherents at Bittoor, 
The bankers and money-changers, 
however, have greatly benefited, as 
they now escape the capricious ex 
actions of the native ruler. Ragojee 
the second, in particular, hud re- 
course to the most iniquitous me- 
thods, even to the planning and dk 
recting of robberies to be committed 
‘on certain individuals possessing con- 
siderable sums of ready money, who 
had declined the honour of being his 
highness’s creditors. As may be 
readily supposed, the monied interest 
here,as threughout India,goes wholly 
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with the British government, and no 
less than fifteen new banking-houses 
have been established at Ne 
sinee its functionaries assumet 
management of the country. 

‘The reigning family and the officers 
and pensioncrs of the fate and pre= 
sent government form the highest 
clays or gentry of the city. The man- 
ners of the reigning family, and the 
Mabaratta chiefs in general, partake 
much of the plainness and simplicity 
of the peasantry, 2 little modified by 
the more polished demeanour of the 
Brahwins. With respect to morals, 
what has been said regarding the 
Brahmins of the district lies i 
a more aggravated degree to those 
of the court and capital, while it 
may be safely affirmed that no where 
are more depraved habits to be found 
than within the precincts of the pa- 
Jace. In fact, the most respectable 
persons are to be found in the mer= 
cantile community, consisting prin- 
cipully of Marwaries, Bohrahs, Be- 
rewars, and Gosains, The common 
people are grossly ignorant and su= 
perstitious, and so addicted to lying 
that they are not to be believed, ever 
on their oaths, unless their testimony 
be corroborated by circumstantial 
evidence or collateral proof, Suicide 
js so common in Nagpoor, that from 
June 182% to December 1825 not 
less than seventy-five cases occurred, 
gencrally from ‘causes of a very tri- 
fling nature, such a8 petty domestic 
quarrels among relations. It is also 
resorted to as @ means for procuring 
revenge for injuries reat or supposed, 
and is usually effected by poison, 
jumping into wells, or hanging. 

In this country slavery is little 
kriown, it being only the richer class- 
es that possess slaves, chiefly females, 
who have been purchased while chil- 
dren, and generally well treated. In 
1825 the number in the city of Nag- 
poor amounted to about 1,288 pur- 
chased and 1,296 bonded slaves, be- 
sides those belonging to the raja and 
nobility, who deelined giving any re- 
tm; the whole amounting to about 
3,500, which, however, may be con- 
sidered as only an approximation to 


the 
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the real number, When a slave com- 
mits a crime that requires severe 
chastisement, he is carried before & 
court of justice, or turned out of the 
house by his master and emancipated, 
the last being by them considered a pu- 
nishment instead of a favour. Indeed 
it may be affirmed that slavery, in the 
European sense of the word, is ulto- 
gether unknown, and that so far from 
being a state of degradation and mi- 
sery, it is one of respectability and 
comfort, compared with that of the 
labouring population, 

Reading, writing, and accounts are 
the usual objects of education, and 
these are oly taught to the extent 
thought necessary for each individual 
profession, Brahmias are the only 
readers of books, mostly on Hindoo 
divinity ; but the knowledge of Suns- 
crit is rare even among this class, 
There is no allowance for schools, 
either in Jand or moncy, from the go~ 
vernment, the attention of which 
never been drawn to the encourage~ 
iment of public education, In 1825 
there were in the city and suburbs 
102 instructors, including teachers 
at public schools, private tutors, and 
others who instruct scholars gratui- 
tously as a public duty, 

Travelling distance 321 miles; 
from Oojcin 340; from Poona 446; 
from Dethi 631; from Madras 673; 
from Calcutta 733; and froin Bon 
bay 577.—(Jenkins, Public MS. Dow 
cuments, $c.) 


NAGPOOR, 
( Nagapura, the town of serpents), 


A Maharatta kingdom in the Dec. 
can, formerly of great extent, but 
since 18]8 limited to the following 
districts iz. 

Ist. Deoghur above the ghauts, 

2d. Deoghur below the ghauts. 

3d, The Wyne Gunga district and 
Lanjee. 

4th. Chandah. 

5th. Choteesghur and its depen- 
dencics, 

‘The general situntion of these ter- 
ritories is between 14° 47 and 20° 
40’ vorth latitude, and 78° 20 and 
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83° cast longitude. Their extreme 
length is about 450 miles from north 
to south, and the total area in square 
miles, as computed by Col. Blucker, 
about 70,000, Its general aspect may 
be described as mountainous and 
woody, interspersed with occasional 
tracts of cultivated land of various 
forms and sizes, The east und south- 
east quarters are particularly moun- 
tainous, and inhabited by wild tri 
chiefly Gonds, who pay only a tri. 
bute or quit rent, and exercise al- 
most independent power within their 
own boundaries. 

Taking for a guide the system of 
its rivers, the country again seems to 
divide itself naturally into two parts, 
The first comprehends the westeen 
districts, watered by the Wyne Gun- 
ga and Wurdah rivers, and their tri- 
butarics, that is to say, the whole of 
the Nugpoor territories west of the 
Lanjee hills; the second includes 
Choteesghur and its dependencics, 
watered by the Muhanuddy river 
and its subsidiaries, The beds of 
the larger rivers are usually confined 
by high steep banks, becoming less 
abrupt. where the covatry is open 
und level, The channels are sandy, 
erossed in many parts by ledges 
of rock, sand-banks, and shallows, 
which render them not navigable 
soon after the conclusion of the 
rains. During the rainy season, 
however, they may be navigated by 
rafts and loaded boats, but they 
have not hitherto been much used 
for the purpose of commerce, 

‘The springs of the different rivers 
furnish some natural pieces of water, 
stich as the coond or poo! at Omer: 
kuntuc, from whence the Nerbudda 
riges, which pool, as also those at 
the sourees of the Sone and Wyne 
Gnoga, have been built up as tauks. 
The first indications of the Muha- 
nuddy river are some pools of consi- 
derable size and depth, kept full the 
whole year by the moisture of the 
neighbouring plains; and at the top 
of the first table-land between Omer- 
kuutue and Ruttunpoor there are 
very deep and extensive bogs, wheuce 
the Arf and other streams that flow 
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throngh Chotcesghur take their rise. 
The largest artificial tanks and in the 
greatest number are to be found in 
the districts cast of the Wyne Gun- 
ga. The most deserving of notice, 
art having had little to do with their 
construction, are those called the 
Noagong-bund, and the Sconee-bund 
of Sahungurry, The first is about 
twenty-four miles in cireumference, 
and is formed by two embankments 
of small extent. The circumference 
of the Sconee-bund is only six miles; 
but both assist the cultivation of the 
sugar-canc and rice, with which pro- 
ducts the districts east of the Wyne 
Gunga abound, 

In the hills on the confines of 
Deoghur above the ghauts, ood teak 
and a great variety of other timber- 
trees are produced, and afterwards 
floated down the rivers Pech anc 
Kanhaun to the British cantonments 
at Campti, near the city of Nagpoor, 
In the Lanjee range timber of still 
Inrger size is found, and brought into 
the Wyne Gunga by means. of the 
small streams that fow into it from the 
eastward. Timber of a similar des- 
cription and in considerable quantity 
is found in Chandah, and in Deoghur 
above the ghauts, but from the ab. 
sence of water transport has not 
hitherto been made available, Teak 
is not abundant in Choteesghur, but 
in Bustar is found in large quantities. 
The rall or rosen-trev and other large 
wood is obtained in the forest of 
Kakair and in the hills north of 
Ruttunpoor. The saul attains a con- 
siderable and is the conimon- 
est tree observed in the Omerkuntuc 
range. 

The grains produced in the great- 
est quuntities are wheat, chunn, 
jowary, and rice, The two first 
‘are raised almost every where ; jow- 
ary principally in the vicinity of 

or; rice in the Wyne Gunga, 
Chanda, and Choteesghir districts. 
The pulses are of various kinds com- 
mon to the rest of India. A great 
variety of gums are produced in the 
jungles, particularly those of Lanjec 
‘and Chotcesghur, where the guns of 
diferent trecs after being mixed to- 
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gether are used as food or converted 
{nto ewectmests. Large quantities 
‘of these gums are also exported, and 
some are said to possess valuable 
medicinal properties. The cultiva- 
ted dyes are safflower, morinda, and 
turmeric, and others ate procured 
among the natural productions of the 
jungle. Indigo, although not uncom- 
mon in its wild state, has never been 
cultivated; the oil plants are the 
some as in other quarters of the Dec- 
can. 

There are no metalsextracted from 
the earth in any considcrable quan- 
tities except iron, the ore of which is 
found in the Lanjce district,at Oomecr, 
in Deoghur above the ghauts,in Chan- 
da, and in most of the hilly tracts. 
Gold-dust in very small quantities is 
found in the Jonk river near to So 
nakhau, in Chotecsghur, and in the 
rivers of Lanjec, A caste in the last 
mentioned country procure a imiser- 
able subsistence by collecting and 
washing the sand of the river, sepa- 
rating the gold particles afterwards 
by means of quicksilver. ‘The dia- 
mond mines of Wyraghur were for- 
merly celebrated, but they do not now 
yield adequate returns, and have in 
consequence been abandoned. At 
Dongaree, Pallorah, and Parseeance, 
marbles are found capable of receiv- 
ing a fine polish; and at Korasu 
near Nagpoor, a magnesian marble 
is much used in building. Tale ix 
also found in different quarters, and 
red-ochre dug out from the Lanjec 
hills is exported and used for domes- 
tic purposes. Lime-stone ubounds, 
but good clay for making bricks is 
scarce. The other productions of the 
Nagpoor dominions are cotton, sugar- 
cane, hemp, tobacco, ganja, opiun, 
arrow-root, betel-leaf, bees’-wax, and 
a great deal of wild coarse silk called 
tusser. 

Few good horses are now bred in 
this country, which is not consider- 
ed favourable to the rearing of that 
valuable and ill-used animal. Indeed, 
‘except the raja’s own stud, and those 
of a few Maharatta chiefs, there are 
scarcely any hreeding establishments. 
Foreign importations of horses from. 
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Upper Hindostan and the Deccan 
have long ceased, except a few 
Arabs brought to the British can- 
tonments, The Berar rajas were 
formerly famed for their excellent 
horses, but few now remain. Bul- 
locks and buffaloes are reared in 
great numbers, but the first are of 
an inferior quality, and frequently 
swept away by contagious distem- 
pers. Many are in consequence im- 
from the northward, and from 
the British grazing district of Doon-~ 
gertaul. Buffaloes, though large and 
Indigenous to the country, are not 
numerous, The country ‘above the 
liauts was formerly noted for its 
erds of cattle, but they have long 
disappeared, partly owing to the 
havock of war and partly to the 
great demand for agricultural pur- 
in consequence of which the 
prices of working cattle have nearly 
doubled since 1817. 

In this quarter of India there are 
three well distinguished seasons, the 
cold, the hot, and the rainy. The 
decidedly cold months are Novem- 
ber, December, and January; Fe 
bruary is mild and pleasant, March 
becomes warmer, ml the hot winds 
blow in April, May, and until the 
first general fall of rain in June; but 
for some time after the weather is 
still close and sultry. In July, Au- 
gust, and September, except during 
the rains, the air is clear and com- 
fortable to the feclings. In the cold 
season the thermometer falls very 
low, and in the small shallow tanks 
on the table-land, elevated about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sca, 
to the north of Nagpoor, natural 
ice is frequently obtained. On the 
same, or nearly the same level, a few 
marches eastward, the thermometer 
has been observed at sun-rise below 
the freezing point, while the grasa 
and stumps of trees are covered with 
hoar-frost. Rain falls occasionally 
during every month in the year, but 
except while the regular monsoon 
prevails it is very partial, and some- 
times only a single shower, Al- 
though the north-east monsoon in. 
fluences the winds it does not bring 
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much rain, Heil-stones are com- 
mon in January and February, when 
they frequently do much damage to 
the crops. 

The internal commerce of this 
Kingdom is small, consisting chiefly 
of the necessaries of life, cloths, &c. 
imported into the city of Nagpoor, 
which receives besides, salt, saltpetre, 
metals, coco-nuta, spices, &c.; the 
chief exporta are cloths, raw cotton, 
goor, grain, and a small quantity of 
sticklac. The trade with Mirzapoor 
and Benares, in silks, brocades, mus- 
ling, &c,, is chiefly conducted by Go- 
sain merchants, domiciled at’ Nug- 
poor, many of whom were men of 
great wealth; but the restoration of 
general tranquillity has greatly dimi- 
nished their profits, by opening new 
and safe roads to merchants of small 
capital. Oxen and buffaloes are ge- 
nerally used for the carriage of goods, 
more especially the first. A consi- 
derable traffic has always subsisted 
between Nugpoor and Poona. Under 
the late government the rate of ine 
terest was three and four per cent. 
per month, and never less than two 
per cent., even on pledges or the best 
security. In 1825 the rate still 
continued two per cent. on the 
best securities, while artizans, me- 
chanics, and cultivators paid still 
more, 

Under the Muharatta government, 
good groundwork for a census of 
the people existed in the Khana Shu- 
mari, or annual enumeration of the 
houses of each district, with a speci- 
fication of the castes and professions 
of each houscholiler, for the purpose 
of adjusting the dues of government, 
A census was ordered by the resi- 
dent in 1819, on which occasion there 
was no reluctance shewn by the ins 
habitants to furnish information, ex- 
cept in Choteexghur, where the jea- 
lousy of the people respecting their 
females, and other prejudices from 
the supposed fatulity of a census, 
prevailed to such an extent, as to 
preclude an accurate or effectual enu- 
meration, In 1825 the following was 
considered a tolerably close approxi- 
mation to the reat number. 
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Deoghur below the ghauts 


























(6000 square miles) ... 672,792 

The Wyne Guoge detect 680,770 

306,996 

Deoghur above the ghauts 145,308 
City ond suburbs of Ne 

115,228 

2,470,752 

2,120,795 

Mahomedans 58,305 

onds «as 291,603 

Total sees. 2470768 





The Gondy language is spoken 
more ot less throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the Nagpoor province. It has 
no peculiar written character, The 
Gonds in the government lands of 
Deoghur above the sats, compose 
more than one-fourth of the whole 
population, but their numbers have 
not been ascertained in the tributary 
zemindaries. In Deoghur helow the 
ghauts they are not more than ones 
third; in the Wyne Gunga district 
one-seventh ; in” Chanda one-four= 
teenth; and in Choteesghur about 
one-twenty-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation; but there are u larger propor- 
tion in Bustar, Kuronde, and the other 
dependencies of Choteesghur and 
Chanda, ‘The languages most gene- 
rally prevailing in these districts are, 
in Deoghur above the ghants, a mix- 
ture of the Rangri or Hindi of Malwa 
and the Maharatta, with the Gondy 
and Maharatta languages, The two 
first are common to the whole popu- 
lation, whilst the Gondy and Goalee 
are familiar only to the peculiar tribe 
to which they belong. In Deoghur 
below the ghauts the Muharatta is 
the prevalent language. Besides the 
Gondy, Telinga is also spoken by 
some tribes of artizans, and there are 
several other petty tribes speuking 
distinet tongues. Inthe Wyne Gun- 
gu district Mabaratta is the most 
common language; in Chanda, the 
Maharatta and Telinga, The prini- 
tive inhabitants of Chotecsghur speak, 
cither the Gondy or Choteesghuree, 
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which is a mixture of Gondy and 
Hindostany. In Kuronde, the Ko- 
lect (a mixture of Gondy and 

is spoken. The Maharatta 
is the language of the city and court 
of Nagpoor, and of all the govern- 
ment functionaries throughout the 
kingdom. 

The armies of the Nagpoor state 
were seldom recruited within its own 
limits, the cavalry consisting mostly 
of Poona and Decanny Maharattas 
and Mahomedan adventusers, while 
the infantry consisted of Arubs, Go- 
sains, and Purdeses. It secms ro- 
markable that so very few of the mi 
itary adventurers who accompanied 
the first Ragojee from Berar, should 
ve fixed themselves permanently 
in the Nagpoor dominions, and it 
seems probable that this absence of a 
distinct race of native soldiers, so 
numerous elsewhere, contributed con- 
siderably to the speedy and effuctual 
settlement of the country, besides sav 
ing the expense of providing for a 
troubicsome and turbulent class of 
individuals ; in fact, the Maharatta 
soldiers do not scem ever to have 
considered this country as their home. 
The total amount of the Nagpoor 
revenue in 1825-26 was 47,45,379 rue 
pees. The civil charges were 9,033,526 
ropees; military charges 18,90,229 ; 
the expenses of the religious csta- 
Diishments, jaghires, pensions of the 
raja and his court, &¢. 16,70,$04; 
leaving a balance of 2,81,220 rupees 
of the receipts above the expenditure. 

It is probable that, at a remote pe- 
riod, of the countries which now form 
the Nagpoor dominions, a great pro- 
portion of the northern parts were 
subject to the Gond rajus, who reign- 
ed in Kherluh near Baitool, while the 
tracts above the ghauts were pos- 
sessed by petty Goud rajus tributary 
to the princes of Gurra Mundcla, un- 
til the latter were overturned by the 
Mahomedans in the reign of Acber, 
Of the districts between the Wurda 
and the Lanjee hills, some were sub- 
ject to Gowalu chiefs, some to the 
Deceany dynasties, and others sub- 
dued by the powerful Gond rajas of 
Deoghur. 
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‘The early history of the Nagpoor 
Bhoonsla family is obscure, and their 
pretensions to defined relationship 
with the Sevajee sovereigns of the 
early ‘Muharatia empire buve cither 
sunk into oblivion, or were never se 
iously believed. ‘The first Ragojee’a 
Appointment to Berar (then, and still 
a provinee of undefined limits) is 
usually referred to A.D. 1731, but 
he came to Nagpoor in 1738, when 
he destroyed the Gond Raja of Deo- 
gbur, then possessor of Nagpoor, set 
up several competitors for the throne, 
and finally occupied it himself, fixing 
his capital at Nagpoor, then a place 
of Jittle note, about 174%. Ragojce 
the first died in 1755, leaving four 
sons, Janojee, Subajee, Moodhajce, 
and ‘Beenbujee. He was succeeded 
by the first, but dissensi isi 
the districts were partitioned among 
them; Junojee, however, the oldest 
son, ultimately acquired the ascend- 
ant, and in 1763, in conjunction with 
the Nizam, took and sucked Poona, 
the capital of his own nation. He 
died in 1772, and many contests ene 
sued between Beembajee and Mood- 
hajee until 1788, when the throne wi 
ascended by Rugojee Bhoonsla the 
second, under the regency of his 
father, Mooda} 

In the succession to the throne it 
seems to have been admitted that 
the reigning prince had the right to 
nominnte his successor, even to the 
exclusion of the legitimate heir; but 
in practice the Satter, unless univer- 
sally disliked, would almost always 
prevail. The legitimate heir in any 
given case iy always the nearest in 
the male line, the female line being 
cousidered as almost totally removed 
from any pretensions to tle succes- 
sion, ualess by adoption into the 
name and family of the reigning 
prince. 

For a series of years the poticy of 
this state was to interfere as little as 
possible with the concerns of the 
neighbouring potentates, and for a 
long time its internal dissensions fur- 
nished its sovercigns with sufficient 
occupation. The territories over 
which they ostensibly reigned being 
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of great extent, wild, and d 
presented many obstacles and few 
attractions to the cupidity of their 
neighbours ; they in consequence re- 
mained for many years exempt from 
external warlare. At length, in 1803, 
Ragojee Bhoonsla in an evil hour 
was induced to depart from this ays- 
tem of neutrality, and joined Dowlet 
Row Sindia in a eonféderacy against 
the British government. ‘The signal 
defeats they sustained from Geucral 
Wellesley “at Assye und Argaum, 
soon coispelled the Bhoonsla to sue 
uiost caraestly for peace, which was 
granted on the 17th December 1803, 
when a treaty was concluded, which 
involved large cessions of the Nag- 
poor dominions, and shook the state 
to its basis. By the conditions of 
this treaty the large district of Cut- 
tek, including the port and perguns 
noah of Balasore, were ceded to the 
British government, while the Nizam 
received all the territory of which he 
collected the revenue in conjunction 
with the Nagpoor raja, whose west- 
ern frontier was in consequence de- 
fined by the river Worda, from 
whence it isses from the Injardy 
Hills to its junction with the Goda- 
very. The hills on which Gawelghur 
and Nernalluh stand, with a conti- 
guous district of four lacks, were ale 
lowed to remain with the a, who 
ayrced to refer uny disputes hie ¥ 
have with the Nizam to the arbitra- 
tion of the British government, 
Ragojee Bloonsla coutinued to 
reign over his remaining territories, 
the resources of which were progres- 
sively diminishing, and bis danger 
frou the impeading hordes of Pinda- 
tics augmenting. In 1408 the Ben- 
gal government had a plan iv agits- 
tion for the protection of the Nag- 
poor dominions und the eastern part 
of Berar, by ajoint system of opera- 
tions to be undertaken by the Nug- 
poor and Hyderabad governments; 
but to get these infatuated states to 
act rationally or in concert was found 
impracticable. The views of the 
raja were at that time bent on the 
conquest of Bhopaul, for the attain- 
ment of which every nerve was 
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strained, while the protection of his 
own country against the attacks of 
the Pindaries, who even fired his ca~ 
pital, was wholly neglected. Under 
these circumstances, the irruption of 
Amecr Khan, in 1809, would have 
terminated the political existence of 
this dynasty, had not the British go- 
verament interfered to prevent it by 
asimultaneous movement from Hin+ 
dostan and the Deccan, on which 
occasion a Bengal and Madras army 
met for the first time north of the 
Nerbudda. 

While thus indifferent about bis 
external relations, Ragojee was bu- 
sily employed within in the amassing 
of treasure, which wus principally 
effected through the agency of » per 
son named Dhermajec, who for many 
years had charge of that portion of 
his territory, including the city of 
Nagpoor, which the raja retained 
under his own tnunagement, and also 
of his highness’s private trade, which 
was very extensive in almost every 
branch, Exclusive of these resources, 
this individual conducted the open 
and authorized robberies committed 
in every shape on the property of 
subjects and strangers, which were 
latterly carried on to wy extraordi- 
nary extent, With these facilities 
Dhermajee amassed about a crore of 
rupees, ostensibly his own; but it is 
difficult to suppose that a prince 
so shurpsighted in moncy mutters, 
would bave quietly penmitted such an 
accumulation, and. it was  conse- 
quently suspected that his highness 
covered many of his owa depred 
tions under bis minist name, 
s result of such # nefarious system 
was experienced in 1817, at which 
period the Nagpoor subjects along 
banks of the Nerbudda were 
found as averse to the restoration of 
tranquillity as the Pindaries were, 
and the raju’s own troops more re- 
fractory than either, When a plun- 
dering party crossed the Nerbudda 
from the north to make an incursion 
into the British territories, it was im- 
mediately joined by many of the inha- 
bitants, so that as the banditti proceed~ 
ed south their numbers increased. 
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Ragojee Bhoonsla died on the 22d 
March 1816, when his son and legi- 
timate successor, Persojee Bhoonsls, 
was placed on the throne, The 
blindness and notorious imbecility of 
this prince, owing to paralytic affec- 
tions, placed the struggle for power 
between Appa Saheb, the late raja's 
nephew, and a party headed by Buka 
Bhye, one of his wives, in conjunc~ 
tion with Dhermajee, the treasurer 
alrendy mentioned. Appa Saheb, 
sensible of the powerful means pos- 
sessed by his opponents, from the 
beginning eagerly sought the support 
of a British connexion, and made 
overtures accordingly to Mr. Jenkins, 
the resident. After some negotiation, 
Appa Saheb made secret arrange- 
ments, seized the person of Dhernia- 
jee, nd was installed regent under Per- 
sojee, who evinced some alacrity in 
extorting the wealth they had accn- 
mulated from the treasures of his 
adherents. Appa Saheb, after his 
success, continued as urgently a5 be- 
fore to solicit the alliance of the Bri- 
tish government, and in 1816 a treaty 
for the maintenance of @ subsidiary 
force and contingent was accordingly 
arranged in the most amicable man- 
ner. The resources of the Nagpoor 
state were then estimated at sixty or, 
including the regent’s revenue, at 
seventy lacks of rupees per annum. 
Soon after Persojee, the blind and 
paralytic raja, died (as was then sup- 
posed) anatural death, when his 
wife Casi Bhye ascended the funeral 
pile, and burned along with 
body: but after Appa Saheb’s depo- 
sition, when access was obtained to 
the females and servants of the inte- 
rior, it was positively ascertained 
that Persojee had been strangled on 
the morning of the Ist of Februar, 
1827, having previously refused poi- 
son because it was bitter. 








Appa Saheb was immediately pro-  { 


claimed by the name of Moodhajee 
the second; but it was soon disco- 
vered that while exhausting himself 
in solemn protestations of devoted 
friendship to the British, he was ac- 
tively engaged in all the intrigues of 
the Peshwa, and meditated an at- 
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tempt on the life of the resident on 
the part of the British government 
accredited at his court, In prosecn- 
tion of this treachery his army, esti- 
mated at 10,000 infantry (of whom 
between 3,000 and 4,000 were Arabs), 
and an equal number of horse, on the 
26th November 1817 attacked the 
British detachment under Colonel 
Scott, conaaiing of 1,350 men, then 
encamped on the Sectabaldee hills. 
A most trying contest ensued, which 
was closed abont noon on the 
97th November, having lasted eigh- 
teen hours without intermission, the 
result proving the insignificance of 
numerical superiority against disci« 
pline and valour. Fhe British loss 
was 333 killed and wounded, includ- 
ing four officers, and the resident’s 
first assistant killed, and seven 
wounded. Finding his villrnous ef~ 
forts ineffectual, Appa Saheh’s cou- 
rage, of which he had no large stock, 
failed him, and he sued for peace, 
which was granted, and continued 
until he was detected a short time 
alterwards in a new conspiracy, when 
the instinctive principle of self-pre- 
servation demanded his removal 
from the throne. His army, how- 
ever, still continued to resist, and 
to defend the batteries where they 
were attacked, and after considerable 
loss compelled to capitulate hy the 
forces under Gencral Doveton, In 
this manner the military operations 
against the Nagpoor state terminated 
on the 30th Deceniber 1817, in fittle 








the more than a month after the date 


of the raja’s defection, 

After the experienced treachery of 
Appa Saheb, it wus determined to 
exercise a complete control over 
him, and certain tracts, equal to 
twenty-four lacks of revenue, north 
and south of the Nerbudda, were ap~ 
propriated in tiew of the subsidiary 
force. These consisted of Mvoltye, 
Alnu, Pawlee, Saoleeghur, Maisder, 
Buitoo!, Musood, Mundelah, Sco- 
nee, Chupara, Akote, &c.; Chou- 
raghur, Jebtnlpoor, and Putten, to" 
the south of the Nerbudda; Sumb- 
hulpoor, Sohagepoor, Sirgoojah, Jush- 
poor, &c. to the north. Before the end 
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of Jannary 1818, with the exception of 

the forts of Chouraghur and Mundela, 
the whole had been brought under 
subjection, and furnished considera. 
ble resources for existing exigencies, 
and have since been arranged in dis- 
tricts under British functionaries, 
The country remaining to the raja 
after these cessions were calculated 
to leave a revenue of forty-two lacks, 
but the Nagpoor ministers did not 
expect to realize more than thirty- 
five lacks. 

The European reader will scarcely 
believe that after submitting to be 
reinstated on the throne of Nagpoor 
by the hands of the British resident, 
Appa Saheb should instantaneously 
commence a new series of intrigues 
for the overthrow of the British 

ower. Having this in contemplation, 

e not only consented with great ap- 
parent willingness to all the terms 
proposed, but even proffered more 
than was asked. Without occupy- 
ing too much space, it would be 
impossible to narrate the complica- 
tion of plots through which he at~ 
tempted to connect his hostile ma- 
chinations with those of the Peshwa. 
Strong suspicion had been originally 
excited by the discovery that instead 
of bringing his treasures buck to 
Nagpoor along with the females of 
his family, he had secretly issued or- 
ders to have the greater part carried 
to Chanda and other fortresses, From 
many years’ experience, the British 
diplomatists at the native courts 
‘were quite practised at the develop- 
ment of similar mysteries, which, 
although arranged with much appa- 
rent subtlety, are easily discovered, 
generally through the intervention of 
the native agents employed to con- 
duct them, A profusion of docu- 
ments directly implicating the raja 
being obtuincd, Mr. Jenkins deter- 
mined to anticipate the danger by 
placing him under close arrest, which 
was accordingly effected, without 
rendering it necessary to enter the 
apartments reserved for the women. 
Nagoo Pont and Ram Chander 
Wagh, the two chief ministers, were 
also’ confined, and spontancously 
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confessed the multiplicity of intrigues 
going on; the circumstances attend- 
ing the murder of Raja Persojee, 
pad also then for the first time 


All future confidence in Appa 
Saheb being utterly hopeless, he was, 
with his two ministers, despatched for 
Allababad on the 3d May 1818. On 
the 12th of that month he arrived at 
Rychore, one days’ march from 
Jubbulpoor, whence he effected his 
escape. Before long it was ascers 
tained that he had fled to Herasee, 
about forty miles south-west of 
Rychore, and thence to the Mahadeo 
hills, where he was harboured and 
concealed by the Gonds, and more 
especially by a chief of considerable 
influence named Chyne Suh, By the 
close of the rains he managed to col- 
lect a few followers round his stand- 
ard, from the dispersed army of Ba- 
jerow and the Arabs expelled from 
Candeish. Thus reinforced he gave 
considerubie trouble, for no country 
was ever better adapted for the car- 
ine on of a desultory wai than 
the one he had chosen for his asy- 
lum, the whole being a complete suc 
cession of mountains, ravines, rivers, 
and jungles, and experience has 
proved how easily under euch cir 
cumstances a desuitory warfare may 
be prolonged. 

The extensive sacrifices that had 
been demanded of Appa Suheb on his 
restoration, had left the Nagpoor 
state little more than half of ita 
prior posvessions, while the British 
control in the internal management 
of the remainder was specially autho- 
rized, After the treacherous defec- 
tion of the ex-raja no new conditions 
were exacted, and his escape after- 
wards made no alteration in the de-~ 
signs of the British government. Oa 
the 25ch June 1818, the grandson of 
the late Ragojee, then nine years of 
age, was placed on the throne, having, 
according to the Maharatta custom, 
been previously adopted by the widow 
of the last raja, to entitle him to the 
name of Bhoonsla, Bucka Bhye was 
appointedregent, and Narrain Pundit 
prime minister: but the general su- 
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perintendence of affairs was from that 
period assuined by the British resi- 
dent, acting in the raja’s aame, with 
the assistance of British officers at the 
head of every department, which 
arrangement continued up to March 
1826, when the reigning raja was in 
his nineteenth year. The disposition 
of the great body of the people to the 
present order of thingsis good ; but the 
great majority of the public function 
aties cannot of course be expected 
to view existing circumstances with 
much sntisfxction. To these may be 
added a few of the leading potails 
and gemindars, who would no doubt 
prefer the old system, under which 
they enjoyed great influence; but 
with these exceptions it may be safely 
asserted, thut all the other classes, 
ani more especially the cultivators, 
are highly pleased with the act 
government, and feel and acknow- 
ledge thebenefits they now experience 
from the interposition of British 
agency between them and their na- 
tive rulers.—Cerkins, Prinsep, Pub- 
lie MS. Documents, the Marquis of 
Hastings, Leckie, Renucll, Fitzcla- 
rence, §¢.) 











Nawan (Nahen),— A town in 
Northern Hindostan, principality of 
Sirmore, of which it is the cnpital ; 
lat, 30° 38'N., lon, 77° 16’E.,, forty- 
six miles N, by W. from Suharon- 
poor, and elevated 3,207 feet above 
the level of the sea. This is a neat 
open town, one of the most consider- 
able within the mountains, situated 
on tt level spot of table-land on the 
sunmit of a lofty hill, part of the 
north-western boundary of the Kar- 
deh Doon. In the neighbourhood 
about five miles further up is a for- 
tress named Jampta, placed on the 
top of an imniense conical peak. 
During the winter the snow at Nahan 
is frequently from two to three inches 
deep, and at Jampta froin seven to 
eight. ‘Fhe valley of Nahan is shel- 
tered from the rising and setting sun 
by the surrounding hills, which are 
Rut separated into parallel and sepa~ 
rate ridges. From the top of these 
ains the plains of Sirhind and 
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Sabarunpoor present a wide prospect 
to the south, south-east, and south- 
west; but the view to the north is 
bounded by the snowy mountains, 
In 1827 traces of a coul or tignite 
formation were discovered here.— 
(Public Journals, Hodgson and Her- 
bert, $e.) 


Nauayrana.—A town in the Oude 
territorics, seventy-vight miles N.E. 
from Lncknow ; lat, 27° 50’ N., lon. 
83° 27’ E. 

Narxennerty.—A small town in 
the Mysore province, pleasantly situ- 

twenty-one miles north- 
itteldroog. 





Nata.—A town in the provi 
Berar, twenty-one miles 
Ellichpooor lat, 20° 3¥'N,, lon, 78° 
7E. 








Natus.—Sce Maranan Province. 






Nako.~-A Tartar villuge in Tibet, 
division of Haganrang, belonging to 
the raja of Bussaher, situated on the 
left bank of the Spiti river; lat, 31° 
52°N,, lon, 78° 30’ E. 11,975 fect 
above the level of the sea, at which 
enormous elevation luxuriant crops 
of barley, wheat, phaphen (polygo- 
num), and turnips, ire produced, 
with poplars, juniper, and willow 
trees of a prodigious size. ‘The grain 
is sown in March and April, and 
reaped in August and September, 
A vast expanse of arid surface on 
every side reverberate here a surprise 
ing warmth, tue consequence af which 
is, that although placed 3,000 feet 
higher than Nuinja, its erops active 
earlier at maturity.—( Messrs. Ge> 
rards, Hodgson and Herbert, Se.) 








Nataranze.—A fortified post in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-seven 
miles north from Hurdwar ; lat. 30° 
2I'N., lon. 78° 3’ E, 

Navprooc.—A sinall district in 
the province of Beeder, situated near 
the south-western extremity. The 
town of Naldroog stands in lat. 17° 
44’N., lon. 76° 23’ E., cighty miles 
west from the city of Beeder. 





Natcna.—A town in the province 
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of Malwa, formerly a large place 
Int. 22° 25’ N., lon, 75° 29° E; 
2,022 feet above the level of the sen. 
The old town, sitnated in a wild 
and mountainous country six miles 
N.N.W. from Mandow, has been 
long in ruins, but in 1820 it contain- 
ed 144 houses, having heen Tepeopled 
in 1819 by Sir John Malcolm, and 
made the head-quarters of a Bheel 
corps. There are still the remains 
here of a palace, mosque, and noble 
artificial lake or reservoir; and the 
surrounding landscape is quite Inxu- 
riant from the profusion of old man- 
goe and other trees. The whol 
route from hence to Mandow is 
strewed with the ruins of mosques. 
and other public buildings, partly 
covered with forest jungle.—(Fullare 
ton, Matcolm, Se.) 


Natcoxpa.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, intersected by 
the Musah or Mussy river, and 
bounded on the south by the Krishna. 
Much of this tract, although capable 
of being rendered very productive, 
reniains desolated and uncultivated, 
‘The town of Nalgynda stands in Jat. 
17° 5' N,, lon. 79° 16’ E., forty-nine 
miles E.S.E. from the city of Hyder- 
abad. 


Nauta Matta Mocntains—A 
range of mountains in the Deccan, 
situated principally between 77° and 
0° of cast longitude. Their highest 
points arc between Cummum in the 
Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a 
town in the Hyderabad province 
north of the Krishna. They vary in 
height from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. In a southern 
and south-west direction they pro- 
bably extend as far as Tripetty. The 
breadth of this range varies, but 
never exceeds fifty miles, It is in- 
tersected by the Krishna and Pennar 
rivers, both of which appear to pass 
through gaps or fissures, produced 
by some great convulsion.—{ Voysey, 
$c.) 

Naunonzs.—See Apanap, and 
Matasas. 


Nancoor.—-A town and perguonsh 
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in the Salem provinee, fifty-two miles 
.W. from Trichinopoly ; tat. 11° 
7 N,, lon, 78° 15' BE. 
Namera.—A Tartar village in 
Northern Hindostan, situated a little 
above the confluence of the Spiti and 
utuleje rivers, and on the let bank 
of the latter; 31° 48’ N., lon. 
78°.39' E,, elevation above the sca 
8,371 fect. This is the last and most 
eastern village belonging to the prin- 
cipality of Bussaher, and in 1821 
contained eight houses built of gra- 
nite. There is a joola or khazaur 
here for crossing the river, con= 
structed of osier twigs,—( Hodgson 
and Herbert, Messrs. Gerards, &¢.) 


Naxasow.—A town in the pro- 
vis of Agra, district of Etaweh, 
fifty-two miles west fron the city of 
Lucknow. This place stands on the 
right bank of the Ganges, and here 
is one of the principal public ferries 
over that river. 


Nancowry Iste.—One of the Ni- 
cobar islands, about twenty-five miles 
in circumference ; lat. 7° 57’ N., lon. 
93° 43° E, The island of Comarty 
or Camorta lies contiguous, but being 
excavated by a deep bay, does not 
probably contain more square miles 
than Nancowry. The space between 
these two islands forms a capacious 
and excelfent harbour; the eastern 
entrance of which is sheltered by 
another island called Trikut (Trin- 
kutte), lying at the distance of a 
league. The inlet from the west is 
narrow, but sufficiently deep to admit 
the largest ships. 

The soil is rich, but little cultivated. 
The natural productions are coco- 
nuts, papias, plantuins, Hines, tama- 
rinds, betel-unt, und the mellori, « 
species of bread-fruit. Yuims and 
‘other roots are cultivated and thrive, 
but rice is urkuown. ‘The mangos- 
teen tree and pine-apples grow wild. 
The two islands of Comarty and 
Nancowry were said in 1738 to con- 
tain thirteen villages, each possessin; 
from fifty to sixty inhabitants, an 
the population of both was then es 
timated at only 800 persons. ‘They 
live mostly on the sea-shore, where 
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their habitations are erected on piles, 
frequently so near the beach as to 
admit of the tide flowing under them. 
The men are stout and welil-limbed, 
but extremely indolent, the females 
being much the most active. Con- 
trary to the usual custom in Hindos- 
tan, the women either shave their 
heads, or keep their hair close 
cropped. 

‘The inhabitants of Nancowry are 
described as hospitable and honest, 
remarkable for their strict adherence 
to truth, and so well behaved, that 
robbery and murder aniong them is 
said to be unknown. It appears, 
however, they are fond of intoxica- 
tion, elsewhere the parent of many 
crimes, which vice it is probable they 
learned from European visitors, with 
whom ‘they have more frequent in- 
tercourse ‘than any of the other 
islands: they in consequence imi- 
tate their dress, make use of a few 
English words which they have ac- 

uired, and know the value of « 
oifar, The island is also annual 
visited by several large prows, with 
Malay and Chinese crews, in quest 
of the edible birds’-nests so much 
prized in China, and also by Burmese 
vessels on the same errand, by the 
whole of whom they are robbed and 
insulted. The Danes long possessed 
f® settlement on this island, which 
existed so late as 1791. This island 
is mentioned by Marco Polo about 
AD. 1295. G. Hamilton, Col. Cole~ 
brooke, Haensel, Collinson, §c.) 





Nanna Praraca.—This is the 
most northerly of the five prayagas, 
or holy junctions, and is formed by 
the confluence of the Alacananda 
with the Nandakini, a small river 
flowing from the south-east ; lat, 30° 
20'N., lon, 79° 18 E., thirty-eight 
miles E.N.E. from Serinagur in 
Northern Hindostan, and 2,805 feet 
above the level of the sea. There 
was formerly s temple and smal! vil- 
lage near the spot, but no remains 
of either are now to be seen. A few 
grain-dealers occasionally fix their 
temporary shops here, and as a sub- 
stitute for a temple in a place of such 
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sanctity, 2 few loose stones are piled 
up, on which some Hindoo images 
are exposed for the adoration of pil 
grims. 

Naxprne (Nandera),— A large 
district in the province of Becder, 
situated about the nineteenth degree 
of north latitude, and interaccted by 
the Godavery river. When the in- 
stitutes of Acber were compiled by 
Abul Fuze), in A.D. 1582, this ter- 
ritory was comprehended in the sou- 
bali of Berar, then of indefinite ex- 
tent, under the name of Circar Te- 
linganeh ; but it was afterwards raised 
to the dignity of a separate province. 
At present it is wholly subject to the 
Nizam, and from its being traversed 
by the Godavery und many of ity 
contributaries, is probably fertile, 
but like the rest of the Nizam’s do- 
minions, having been little explored 
by Europeans, we are very imper- 
fectly acquainted with its condition 
as to agriculture and population. The 

rincipal towns are Nandere, Cand- 
ar, Mallegong, and Nirmull. 


Nanverr.—A town in the prov 
vince of Beeder, the capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
north side of the Godavery, 135 
miles N.N.W. from the city of Hy- 
derabad; Jat. 19° 3’N., lon. 77° 38’ 
E, At this place there is a Seik col- 
lege, crected on the spot where Goo- 
roo Govind was assassinated, which 
in 1818 contained 300 students, un- 
der the patronage of the Nizam’s 
prime minister, Raja Chundoo Laul, 
This functionary, however, is not call. 
ed a Scik, but a Sewuk, andis not of 
the Khalsa, but Kholasa sect; that is 
to say, not a follower of Gooroo 
Govind, the pricst militant, but of 
Nanok Shah, the original founder of 
the Scik religion. This is a place of 
general pilgrimage to the pious of 
that faith, and a considerable num- 
ber have also settled in the town.— 
(Metcalfe, $e.) 

Nansrncopr.—A village in the 
Mysore territories, containing a large 
and celebrated temple of Siva, si- 
tuated on the south benk of . the 
river Kapini, fifteen miles south from 
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the city of Mysore. The resident has 
a house here, and a short distance 
further up the broad and fine stream 
of the Kapini is traversed by a bridge 
of native construction, remarkable 
for the solidity of its architecture, 
being paved with large slabs of gra- 
nite, which rest ona lung series of 
tall pointed archex, each above five 
feet wide, aud separated from one 
another by piors of the same dimen- 
sions.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Naxtoy.—A village in British 
Martaban, distant about three miles 
from Moutlmein, situated on the 
banks of Attran river, which is here 
about 150 yards wide. In 1827 this 
village contained about fifty houses, 
the inhabitants of which, mostly 
emigrants from Rangoon, had settled 
aince 1825, 

Nawzenen.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, forty-five mites 
N. by E. from Merritch; lat. 17° 23" 
N,, lon, 75° 10’ E, 

Naoxoocua Tat.—A sequestered 
and beautiful lake situated among 
the mountains of Northern Uindos- 
tan, about thirty-one miles travelling 
distance south of Almora. See also 
Buren Tat. 


Naranren.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, division of Onmt- 
wara; Jat, 24°2’N., lon, 77° 9 EL 
Ite ghurry was besieged by a Maba- 
ratta chief, Ballarow, with a battering 
train of cunnon, but he could never 
manage to hit it. To the east there 
iy a fine lake, always full.—(Maleolm, 
$e.) 

Naren Mew.—A small but neat 
town on the Aeng road from Ava to 
Arracun, situated on a rising ground 
commanding the whole surrounding 
plain, and during the war occupied 
hy 3,000 Burmese militia. This is 
the fast Burmese town or village ap- 
prosching the Arracan mountains, 
the rest. are merely hamlets of the 
wild tribes. (Trant, $c.) 


Narran.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, thirty miles N.E. from 
Cambay 5 lat. 22° 82° N., lon. 73° 9 
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Nananoanan/Naringa-ahad).—A 
town in the province of Onde, se- 
venty-two miles N.W, from Hyder 
3 lat. 27° 46’ N., ion, 80°18’ E. 
Nanzax.—A_ small town in the 
rovince of Delhi, twelve miles 
AN.W. from Pattialiah ; lat, 30° 22° 
N,, lon, 76° 12'E. 


NaaconpaM 3s1e.—An island in 
the Eastern seas, situated about two 
degrees east of Port Cornwallis in 
the Andamans ; lat. 13° 20° N., lor, 
94° 45°E, This small istand, which 
in form and shape isa perfect spe- 
cimen of the volcanic cone, rises to 
about 2,500 feet above the sen, and 
niay he seen eighteen leagues off, 
The interior does not appear to have 
been ever explored.—{ Finlayson, §¢.) 


Nanninrert.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Hyderabad, twenty-nine miles 
south-east from Hyclerabad city; lat. 
15° YN, lon, 73°57’ E. 


Nanrcapatam.—A village with a 
large and well-built choultry in the 
province of Orissa, district of Cut- 
tack, eight miles S.W. from Jugger- 
nauth, 





Narouvn.—A town in the pro- 
vinecof Malwa,sixtcenmiles N.E.jrom 
Mundessor ; lat, 24° 10'N,, lon. 75? 
16°E. In 1820it belonged to Sindia, 
and contained about 500 houses.— 
(AMfateotm Gc.) 


Nanwan (Neralaya).—A town in 
the province of, Orissa, thirty-seven 
miles east from Bustar; lat. 19° 37” 
N., lon. 83°2’ E, 


Nanvout.—An ancient district in 
the north-western quarter of the Agra 
province, situated between the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth degrees of 
north latitude. Narnoul, the capital, 
stands in Jat, 28° 5°N., lon. 75° 52’ E,, 
eighty-six miles $.W. from the city of 
Delhi, and is the frontier town of the 
Jeypoor raja. It is a place of cone 
siderable antiquity, but at present 
greatly reduced in size, being only 
one mile in length, with a small nui. 
Inh or water-course through the cen- 
tre. In 1805, government received 
an offer of 1,47,000 rupees, for the 
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pergunnals of Kanoon, Kautic, and 
Narnoul, situated between the terri- 
tories of the Macherry raja and the 
Shekawutty country.—{ Lieut. White, 
Metcalfe, $c.) 


Nagaan.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, seventy miles west by 
south from Sumbhulpoor ; Int. 20° 53” 
N,, lon. 82° 33° E. 

Narnainenur.—A small town in 
the province of Delhi, thirteen miles 
S.W. from Nahan; lat. 30° 28’ N., lon. 
17° 7'E. 

Nanaatnconcr ( NarayanaGanje)- 
—~A town in the province of Beugal, 
district of Dacca Jelalpoor, situated 
on the west side of a branch of the 
Brahmaputra named the Situ) (or 
silver) Luckin, about eight miles $.E. 
froin Dacca; lat. 23° 377N., lon, 90° 
35 E. 

This is one of the most considerable 
inland trading towns in the province, 
and in 1810 was estimated to contuin 
a population of above 15,000 persons. 
The inhabitants are nearly all com- 
mercial, and carry ona great trade in 
salt (of which it is the grand mart), 
grain, tobacco and lime, and the town 
exhibits w scene of bustle and activity 
seldom discovered in a comumnity 
entirely composed of Bengalese Hi 
doos, A majority of the principal 
merchants, however, are not nati 
of the town, nor of the surrounding 
country, but accidental settlers from 
distant districts, who do not 
their families along with them. Du 
ing the height of the rains, the adja- 
cent tracts arc alinost wholly covered 
with water, but when within bounds 
the Luckia is one of the most beauti- 
ful rivers in Bengal, and presents an 
extraordinary scene of animated in- 
dustry. Its banks are now studded 
with indigo factories, and being com- 
posed generally of a firm red soil, are 
not subject to the incessant corrosion, 
which those of almost every other 
river in Bengal are continually under- 
going. One consequence of this is 
that the waters of the Luckia are re- 
markable for their transparency, and 
another, that its boundaries are at 
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this day the same as when Major Ren- 
neil made his survey in 3784. 

On the margins of the rivers in the 
vicinity of Narraingunge are the res 
mains of many fortifications erected 
to repe! the invasions of the Maghs” 
of Arracan, but which do not to 2 
scientific eye appear well calculated 
for the purpose intended. On the op- 
posite side of the Luckia, a short 
distance further up, is a Mahomedan 
place of worship, named Cuddumre- 
sool, where ix shewn the foot-mark of 
the Arabian prophet, much reve 
renced by the pious of that faith, who 
resort to it in great numbers from 
Dacca and the adjacent. towne. 
similar fiction gives sunctity to one of 
the mosques at Gour, and it is not 
uncommon in other purts of India, 


Naxaottore.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, thirty-seven wiles 
east from Baroda; lat. 22° 21 'N., 
lon. 73° 59’ E, 

Narsincan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Orisca, sixty miles west by 
north from Cuttack 5 lat. 20° 37’ N., 
lon, 85° LY KE, 

Naastroon.—-A town in the Nore 
thern Cirears, thirty-four miles east 
by north from Masulipatam 5 lat. 16° 
21 N,, lon. 81° 51’ E. 

Nanwan,—A small Portuguese 
town in the province of Bejapoor 
territories of Goa, situnted about 
four miles distant from ol Gua, and 
formerly one of its inst important 
dependencies.—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Nanwan (Naravara).—A town in 
the province of Agra, situated on the 
east side of the Sinde river, forty 
miles south by west from Gualior ; 
lat, 26° 40'N., Jon. 77° 51° E, The 
face of the country in this quarter of 
the Agra province is hilly and woody, 
but the soil, when properly cultivated 
and supplied with moisture, is cx- 
tremely productive. It is intersected 
by the Sinde, which is the chief river ; 
the principal towns are Narwar, Col- 
lurass, and Shepoor. 

The town of Narwar mnkes some 
figure in history, having been con- 
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quered by the Mahomedans so early 
as A.D, 1251. It appears, however, 
to have subsequently regained its in- 
dependence, as in 1508 we find it 
again ruled by « Hindoo prince, from 
whom it was taken by Sultan Secun- 
der Lodi, At the peace concluded 
with the Maharattas in 1803, the fore 
and district of Narwar were guuran- 
teed by the British government to 
Raja Umbajee Row, and its revenues 
were then estimated so high as ten 
tacks of rupees per annum, The 
guarantee for some reason appears to 
have been afterwards withdrawn, as 
in 1810 the ptace was surrendered to 
Dowlet Row Sindia, who bad ma+ 
naged to corrupt the garrison. In 
1818 Madhoo Singh, the ex-raja of 
Narwar, and Jeysingh of Ragooghur, 
were both at the head of predatory 
bands, which Sindia was quite unable 
to coerce, 





Nassvck.—A large town and place 
of pilgrimage on the Goduvery, prin 
cipally inhabited by Brahmins, which 
in 1820 Mr. Etpbinstone estimated to. 
contain 30,000 ivhabitants ; lat. 19° 
50° N., lon. 73° 56’ EL Besides two 
palaces belonging to the Peshwa, this 
place in 1818 contuined some hand- 
some buildings with gardens and vine- 
yards. Near Nassuck, the very seat 
and centre of Brahminism in the Dec- 
can, are extensive Buddhist excavn- 
tions, vulgarly called Dherm Raj 
Lena. They extend round a high 
conical hill five miles from the town, 
and have every character of Buddhist 
excavations withont the slightest Hin- 
doo vestiges: the long vaulted cave 
and dagop, the huge statues of the 
sneditative curly-headed Buddha, ine 
scriptions in the unknown character, 
the uinbrella and snake-headed cano- 
pics, the benched palls and the nume- 
rous cells. — (Zrskine, Elphinstone, 
$e.) 

Natupora (Natha devara, the 
temple of the deity).—A town in the 
province of Ajmeer situated about 
thirty-four miles north from the city 
of QOdeypoor, tat, 25° 8’ N., fon. 74° 
Il’ BE. Here is a celebrated Hindeo 
temple of great sanctity, having imany 
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villages appropriated, which were-al- 
ways considered sacred by the can- 
tending Rajpootand Maharatta armies, 
‘The Gossains (Hindoo devotees) carry 
on a considerable trade with Gujerat 
and Tatta, and also with the rest of 
Rajpootane and upper Hindostan.— 
(Broughton, 6th Register, §c.} 
Natat. (or Natar).— A Malay 
town on the S.W. coast of Sumatra ; 
fat. 0° 18° N., lon. 99° 5’ E. The 
English had a settlement here from 
1752 until 1823, when it was given 
up with all their other stations to the 
Dutch. There was formerly » con- 
siderable vent here for imported 
goods; the returns were camphor 
and gold, both procured from the in- 
terior. Some of the gold mines were 
said to be only ten miles from the 
factory. As it is generally received 
here in the form of dust, great care 
should be taken by strangers to have 
it proved before a burgain is. struck. 
Aquafortis is the best test, but if that 
is not at hand it may be tried with 
spirits of hartshorn, The principal 
iunports formerly were piece-goods, 
opium, coarse cutlery, ammunition 
und guns, brass-wire and chinaware. 
The exports gold, camphor, and some 
wool.—{ Maraden, Elmore, $e.) 


Nattravacorra (Natha Radha 
Cata).—A town in the Carnatic pro- 

nce, district of Tinnevelly, sixty- 
eight miles N.E. from Cape Comorin; 
Tat. 8° 46’ N., lon. 70°19 E. 

Natram { Nathan).—A consider- 
able town in the Carnatic province, 
situated in the Poligat’s territory, 
twenty miles S.E. from Dindigul; late 
10° 12°'N., lon, 78° 19’ E. 

Natrone (Nathaver).— A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Rajeshahy, forty-three miles N.E,from 
Moorshedabad ; lat. 24° 25’ N., lon. 
88° 55’E, Appearances here favour 
the supposition that the Ganges once. 
had its bed in the tract now occupied 
by lakes and morasses between Nat 
tore and Jaffergunge. Daring the in- 
undation there is a straight naviga- 
tion of 100 miles from Dacca to this 
place ucross the jeels or shallow lakes, 
leaving the villages, erected on arti- 
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ficial mounds, and the clumps of trees, 
projecting out of the water, to the 
right and left, while the current is so 
gentle as scarcely to exceed half a 
iile per hour. Nattore is the capi- 
tal of the Rajeshahy district, being 
the head-quarters of the judge and 
collector and site of the gaol, always 
the most prominent edifice in a Bene 
gal collectorate, In 1819 it sustain- 
cd considerable injury from the rise 
of the floods ; indeed, at any time it 
‘owes its existence solely to the resi 

dence of the local authorities, who in 
1822, intended to migrate. —(Zen- 
nel, § c+) 

Navona (great isle).—An island 
in thé Eastern seas lying off the north- 
east coast of Borneo, about the fourth 
degree of north latitude. In length it 
inay be estimated at thirty-four miles, 
by thirteen the average breadth, and 
is surrounded by numerous small 
rocky isles, Some of the high moun- 
tains on this island may be seen fif- 
teen leagues off. It is inhabited by 
Malays. 


Natunas (north) Istes.—A clus- 
ter of very small islands in the East- 
ern seas; lat. 4°45’ N., lon. 109° E. 
From October to December the best 
course for ships bound to China is 
past these islands to the north. 











Narunas (south) Istrs.—A clus- 
ter of very sinall islands lying off the 
north-western coust of Borneo, about 
lat. 3°N,, lon. 109° E. 


Navmpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, which in 1816 
belonged to the Peshwa; lat, 20° 43’ 
N,, lon, 74° 18’E., ninety-three miles 
S.E. from Surat. It stands on the 
river Moosun, which contains water 
the whole year. The adjacent coun- 
try is fertile, and a large fair is held 
here once a week for the sale of 
country produce and manufactures. 
—(Sutherland, §c.) 


Navnpove.—A district in the pro- 
vinee of Gujerat, situated between 
the Nerbudda and Tuptee rivers, and 
bounded on the west by Broach; 
auch the greater portion of this 
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district is tributary to Mabaratta 
chiefs, but the town and pergunnat 
of Naundode, which stands in Int, 
21° 55! N., lon. 73° 43’ E., thirty-two 
miles E. by N. from Surat, ix’ com- 
prehended within the jurisdiction of 
the Bronch magistrate, being the mo- 
dern capital of the Rajpcepla terri- 
tory. 

Navnpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, forty-two miles 
S. by W. from the city of that name; 
Jat. 19° 20° N,, lon, 75° 17 E, 


Navwpoonsan.—A town in the 
wince of Candcish; lat. 21° 227 

j. lon. 74° 18’ E. This was once a 
large town, but in 1816 was nearly 
in ruins, not more than 500 houses 
being then inhabited. It formerly 
belonged to the Peshwa, but was 
subsequently ceded to Holear, and 
with the adjoining pergunouhs suf 
fered dreadfully from the ravages of 
the Pindaries. “There is 9 small river 
close to the town, but in the dry sear 
son it is destitute of water, which is 
‘an unfortunate deficiency, as the soit 
is naturally good. 

The tomb of a Mahomedan saint 
{Seid Saddat Peer), said to have been 
built 750 years ago, stands conspi-+ 
cuous on a rocky hill, and is much re~ 
sorted to by pilgrims. It was also 
greatly venerated by the Pinduries, 
who generally stopped here a few 
days to make offerings ut his shrine, 
and for his sake spared the town, 
while they plundered the country, 
over which are the scattered ruins 
of many tombs and pagodas.—(Su- 
therland, $c.) 


Navruroor.—A town in the pro~ 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah; 
Jat. 26° 17’ N., lon. 87°F E. In 1808 
it consisted of four market-placcs, 
containing 1,215 houses. During the 
floods it stands on the side of the 
Cosi river, but in the dry season very 
extensive banks intervene between 
it and the navigable stream, so that 
goods must be carried on carts to 
and from the boats at Dimiya ghaut, 
about five miles from Sahebgunge, 
where the principal merchants re- 
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le. At Sabebgunge there is a 

doo temple, dedicated to Huni- 
maun the gigantic monkey, who was 
prime minister to Rama the great 
emperor of India; but it has not at- 
tained much celebrity—(F. Bucha- 
nan, §e.) 


‘Nawapa.—A town in the province 
and district of Bahar, fifty-four miles 
$.S.E. from Patna; lat. 24° 54’ N,, 
lon, 85° 40’ E. 


Nawavacuner, —A town in the 
province of Oude, thirty-eight miles 
N.E. from Lucknow ; tat. 27° 6’ N., 
lon, 81° 26° E. 


Nawrecwaur.—A pass in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor between Rebmut- 
poor and Poosasader, and about 
twenty-one miles travelling distance 
S.E, from Satara. The ascent 
from the side of Rehmutpoor is 
rugged und rocky, but not very dif- 
ficult, and leads to a highty cultivated 
plain at the summit, which slopes 
as ly to the southward.—{ Ful/arton, 
Se. 








Neas (or Pulo Neas).—An island 
lying off Tapanooly Bay, from which 
it is-distant about sixty miles, and 
the largest of the chain that skirts the 
western coast of Sumatra, In ex. 
treme length it may be estimated at 
seventy miles, by about sixteen the 
average breadth. Its surface is di- 
versified by numerous hills, whose 
sides, as well as the subjacent plains, 
yield abundant crops of rice, of which 
large quantities are expoMed, Pulo 
Neas having become the granary of 
the westera coast of Sumatra. It ia 
traversed by several rivers of consi- 
derable size, capable of admitting 
native craft and vessels; besides 
which there are several good harbours 
on the sea-coast. 

‘The villages are usually situated 
on the pinnacles of hills or other 
strong positions, the different clans 
or tribes being in a state of perpetual 
hostility, on which account they ne~ 
ver quit their arms, which consist of 
a spear, a short sword, an oblong 
shicld, ‘and stiff leathern jacket, 
In such a condition of society, 
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it is diffieult to account for the 
dense population assigned to the 
istand in 1821, oiz. 250,000 persons, 
or about 150 to the square mile, 
mostly employed in agricultural vo- 
cations. Rice is the staple commo- 
dity, of which, at the above period, 
about 12,000 bags were exported an- 
ually. Jt is, however, very little 
used by the common people, who 
subsist chiefly on the sweet potatoe 
and other farinaccous roots, and are 
said to be almost unacquainted with 
the use of salt. Neither buffaloes, 
horses, nor cattle are indigenous to 
the island, though a few have been 
imported by the Malays. About 
3,500 slaves are annually exported, 
mostly from the southern quarter, 
where they are purchased by the 
Acheenese and Chinese traders, who 
afterwards transport them for sale to 
different quarters of the archipelago, 
principally to Batavia, Hogs are an 
important article of the domestic 
establishment, and the most general 
flesh meat of the inhabitants, who 
feed them on coco-nuts, boiled rice, 
and the sweet potatoe. 

The natives are an active athletic 
race, about the middle stature, fair 
as Asiatics, and with much finer 
features than the Malays, In the 
north they are much intermixed with 
Acheenese and Malays, but in the 
south all strangers are excluded, 
The femalcs are not kept in a state 
of seclusion. Marriage by jujur(the 
purchase of a wife) is universal, the 
price varying from 60 to 500 Spa- 
nish dollars, usually paid in gold; 
the number is only limited by the 
wealth and inclination of the pure 
chaser. The bodies of the dead are 
enclosed in 8 wooden shell or coffin, 
which is elevated on four posts, and 
there left exposed to the elements; 
flowering shrubs and creepers are 
generally planted beneath, which soon 
climb up and cover the coffin with 
foliage. The inhabitants of Ness are, 
without exception, the most original 
people that have hitherto been dis- 
covered in the Eastern archipelago, 
and, unlike the other tribes, not a 
trace of Hindoo or Mubomedanism 
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isto be found among them, except 
where the Malays have settied. They 
have no form of worship, and are 
without any institution of a religi 
nature, and being without prejudice 
or preconceived opinions on these 
subjects, are open to the introduc- 
tion of the Christian or Mabomedan 
faiths; to which last, if not autici- 
pated, they are likely to fall a prey. 

In 1820 land was purchased and 
a British settlement formed by Sir 
Thomas Raffles at the south-east 
coast of Puto Neas, and treaties con- 
cluded with several of the native 
chiefs with a view to the snpression 
of the slave trade; but these 
ceedings having been disapproved of 
at home, the further prosceution of 
the plan was abandoned.— (Malay 
Misccllanics, Rajfies, Marsden, Pub= 
lic MS. Documents, §¢.) 


Neppamuscatom.—A_ considera- 
ble town in the Carnatie province, 
district of Tanjore, twenty-two miles 
W. by S. from the city of Tanjore. 
It contains several choultries and 
Hindoo temples. 


Nugias (blue water ).—A town in 
Afghanistan, situated on the western 
bunk of the Indus, which is here deep 
and rapid, and its bed so contracted 
as to be only a stone’s throw across ; 
lat, 33° 50’ N,, lon. 71° 50’ E. 


Meeronzany Moonraiss (nil 
ghiri, blue mountains ).—A range of 
mountains (named also the three 
Nauds) in the south of India, situat- 
ed N.N.W. from the town of Coim- 
batoor, towards the Wynaad, forming 
& connecting link betwcen the east- 
ern and western ghauts. From east 
to west they extend about thirty-four 
miles, and from north to south about 
fifteen miles, composing a sort of 
table-land, almost insulated from the 
term and western ghauts. The 
rivers Myar and Bhavani rise among 
the highest peaks, The following 
are the burometrical heights of some 
stations above the level of the sea: 
viz. Jackanairy, 5,659; Jactally,5,976; 
Dimhutty, 6,041; Oota Kamund, 
6,A1G feet; but one of the highest 
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peaks, named Moorchoorti Bet, has 
n estimated at 8,800 feet above 
the level of the ocean. tbe snean: 
temperature of the air in April 1820 
was 65° Fahrenheit, in May 64°. 
In fact there are here no sultry nights, 
a blanket being agreeableat all seasons 
of the year. During the cold season 
the minimum is 31° Fahrenheit, the 
maximum 59°; indeed these hills aro 
remarkable, not only for the mild- 
ness of the climate, but also for its 
equability. The uit here is perfectly 
clear;being beyond the zone of clouds 
and mists, while the tuble-land of 
Mysore is covered with both, The 


ro- region of fever does not ascend high- 


er than 3,500 fect; at 5,000 fect “all 
danger is over, even from cholera, 
These mountains feel the influence 
both of the south-west und north-east: 
monsoons ; the period of the ruins, 
however, is the most healthy season 
of the year, The elasticity of the 
air is proved by the distance'to which 
sounds are conveyed, and its cheer- 
ing effeet on the animal spirits. 

One remarkable feature of these 
mountains is their freedom from jun- 
gle, a great portion of the country 
being in a high state of cultivation, 
and what remains untilled is general- 
ly covered with fern or with the 
mountain gooseberry bush, ‘The fol- 
lowing is a tolerably correct list of 
the European plants and flowers 
found on the Neelgherries, The red 
and white rose, honeysuckle, white 
and red jusmin, myrtle, violet, balsam, 
marygoid, geranium, and daisy; and 
the fruits are red and white raspher- 
ries, hilt gooseberries, and straw. 
berries, European vegetubles of an 
excellent quality are also produced. 
The animals are black cattle and bus~ 
faloes, the wild elk, a species of 
sheep, but no tigers. 

In 1821 the population was esti- 
mated at 5,000 persons, distributed 
into three Hindoo tribes, the Koters, 
Besgers, and Joders, all dwetling in 
separate villages. The first are a 
black miserablelooking race; the 
second, who compose the Iurgest 
number of the population, are some- 
what better-looking; but the last 
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are a superior race, equal in stature 
to Europeans, nearly as muscular, 
with regularly handyome features, 
and healthy constitutions, They are 
a pastoral people, subsisting on the 
produce of their buffaloes, migrating 
when necessary, but never settling as 
cultivators, “The road up these 
mnountains ia now practicable for pa- 
lanquins and Joaded ballocks, and 
bungalows have been erected at dif- 
ferent stations for the accommodation 
ofinvalids, Four days’ journey from 
Calicut in a palanquin conveys the 
traveller to the Jofticst summit, being 
a distance of eighty-five miles, but 
in the south-west monsoon N: 

tam is the best’place of departure.— 
(Public MS. Reports on the Neel 
gherry Mountains, Dr. Gound, §¢.) 


» Neestaiteima.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventecn miles 
N.W. from Necmutch; lat, 24° 38” 
N,, lou. 74° 50’ E. In 1820 it con- 
tained 500 houses, and belonged to 
Ameet Khan,—( Malcolm, §¢.) 
Nesmoonna.—A village in the pro- 
vinee of Guijerat, district of Rajpee- 
pla, three miles to the east of which 
lie the celebrated cournelian mines. 
The country ia the immediate vicini- 
ty of the mines is but little cultivated, 
and on account of the jungles, and 
their inhabitants the tigers, no hu- 
man hubitations are found nearer 
than Ruttanpoor, seven miles off: 
‘The cornelinns are carried from hence 
to Cambay, where they are cut, po- 
lished, and formed inte the beautiful 
ornaments for which that city is justly 
celebrated, (Copland, &c.) 
Neemutca.—A town in the pro~ 
vince of Ajimeer, division of Mewar, 
thirty-six miles S. ty E. from Che- 
tore; lat. 24°27 N,, lon, 75° E., 
1,476 feet above the level of the sea. 
it is the head of a pergunnah be- 
longing to Sindia, from which in 1820 
he derived @ revenue of 77,000 rus 
pees. It contains a good bazar, to 
the north-west of which is a British 
cantonment. In 1823 application 
was made to the Governor-general 
for money to construct a residency 
at-Neenuitch as the most eligible sta- 
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tion for the head-quarters of the 
civil and military establishments in 
this part of Hindostan, when 50,000 
rupees were granted. Its principal 
recommendation was its salubrity, 
for materials of every description 
were scarcé and distant. Clay fit for 
bricks, after the most diligent re- 
vearch, could not be found, and 
timber of every description wouid 
have to be brought by land carriage 
from Agra, a month’s journey. In 
1826 Neemutch was recommended 
by Sir John Malcolm to be selected 
as the head-quarters of the Lieute- 
nant-governor of Malwa, on account. 
of its equi-distance from the capitals 
of the principal Rajpoot and Malwa 
chieftains, it not being more than two 
days’ journey from any of the im- 
portant stations in Malwa and Raj- 
pootana, and little mere than 200 
miles from Baroda in Gujerat.— 
(Malcolm, Public MS. Documents, §c.) 


Nesraroon.--A town in the pro- 
vince of Salem and Barramahal, si- 
tuated on the north bank of the Pa- 
naur river, eighty-six miles W. by N. 
from Pondicherry ; lat. 12°5' N., lon. 
78° 36° E. 

Neeaa River.—A_ considerable 
river in the Deccan, which rises in 
the Western Ghuuts to the south of 
Poona, und passing eastward, divides 
the province of Aurungabad from 
that of Bejapoor, and falls into the 
Beema at Nursingur. 

Neencoonn.—A hill fort of con- 
siderable strength in‘ the province 
of Bejapoor, situated between two 
branches of the Malpurba river, thir- 
ty-one miles N.E. from Durwar ; tat. 
15? 41’ N,, lon. 73° 35 E. 

Neenwur.—A town in the Beeder 
province, seventy-two miles E, by N. 
from Naudere; lat. 19° 19’ N., lon. 
78° 40’ E. Ia 1815, 6,000 Pinduriey 
crossed the river at this place, 

Necaratam.~A. sca-port town in 
the Curnatie province, district of 
Tanjore, twenty miles south from 
Trauquebar; lat. 10° 45’ N., ton, 79° 
5¥E. This place was taken from 
the Portuguese by the Duteh in A.D, 
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1660, who strengthened its fortifica- 
tions, and made it the capital of their 
possessions on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. They also established a 
mint here, which used to coin gold 
to the amount of four or five lacks 
of rupees annually. In 1820 two 
rows of old-fashioned Dutch houses, 
forming two sides of a square, hav- 
ing the ruins of a fort in the centre, 
with some straggling houses along the 
beach and river, were all that remain- 
ed of this once flourishing settlement, 
and the obelisks and cupolas of an 
extensive burying-ground the chief 
subsisting indications of a former po- 

mation, Many of the houses had 

en pulled down to procure the glass 
sash windows, which were sent to 
Madras and sold. Of the fort, which 
made a stout resistance in 1781, 
searce a foot of masonry remains 
standing; and one solitary Dutch- 
man, who resides mostly at Madras, 
the only genuine representative of its 
ancient garrison, At present the 
Indian descendants of its former co- 
lonists are the denizens of the Euro- 
pean quarters, 

The native portion of the town is 
mote extensive, and spears to have 
been laid out originally with consi- 
derable regularity, but like the rest 
ig now decayed and depopulated. A 
church of tolerable appearance bas 
its place on the north side of the 
quadrangle, and the whole spot ix 
luxuriant with avenues of trees. Ne- 
gapatam is now a place of inconside- 
rable trade, but frequently touched 
by ships for refreshments, which are 

lentiful. There is a strange ruin 

ere of very massive brick masonry, 
about eighty fect high, named by 
seamen the Chinese pagoda. It is 
conjectured to have been a Jain tem- 
ple, but has much more the character 
of an old Dutch steeple, or huge un- 
finished minar, intended to rival its 
neighbour at Nagore. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that im either 
ef Jain or puddiet origin have been 
found in the adjacent territory — 
(Fullarton, Fra, Paolo, $c.) 


Necomeo (Nagambhu, the land 
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of serpents ).—-A town and snail fort 
on the west coast of Ceylon, twenty 
miles north from Columbo; lat. 7° 
1)’ N,, lon. 79° 44'E. The fort is an 
irregular pentagon, constructed most+ 
ly of sand and turf, and the town 
contains a considerable number of 
reduced Dutch families, attracted to 
Negombo by its cheapness and salu- 
brity. Fish abound and are exported, 
and there is an inland navigation for 
twenty-four miles all the way to Co- 
lumbo, Before the houses teak trees, 
which appear to thrive, are planted, 
and in this neighbourhood the cinna- 
mon plantations commence, stretch- 
ing to the southward, ‘The popula- 
tion of Negombo is considerable, and 
the adjacent country fertile, yielding 
rich erops of rice; the ureca-nut, be 
tel-leaf, coffee, and the black pepper 
plants also flourish—(Cordiner, &¢.) 


Necrars for Bassein) Distntcs. 
—A district in the Burmese domi- 
nions, situated at the south-western 
extremity of the ancient kingdom of 
Vega, the area of which has been 
computed at 9,000 square miles, It 
is watered by the two great branches 
of the Irawady, the most westerly of 
which falls into the sea ut Cape Ne- 
gtais, and is known as the Bassein 
tiver. In the rains, ships of burthen 
may ascend fifty miles above the 
town, but during the dry season no 
water flows into it from the Irawady, 
the communication being stopped by 
sund-banks, At the height of the 
rains the country is almost com- 
pletely submerged. The climate is 
mild and moist, the excessive heat 
being moderated by the sea breeze. 

‘The fuce of the country is low, and 
except where cleared for culture, 
overrun with jungle and forest. Rice 
is the principal grain cultivated, but 
maize, yams, sweet potatoes, and fari- 
naceous roots are also raised. Wood 
oil for amps ix procured,from the 
seed and eng of a sree panet Tun- 
gopen, which grows wild in the jun- 
gles. Tobacco, sugar, indigo, and 
cotton, are but little cultivated. 
Palms are rare, and the areca-nut is 
imported from Bengel, and coco-nuty 
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from the Nicobars, ilk and cotton 
coarse goods are manufactured in the 
province, but the finer qualities are 
imported from Ava and Bengal. The 
internal trade consists of ice, salt, 
balachong, salted and dried fish sent 
inland from Bassein, for which the 
returns are silk goods, lucquered- 
ware, tobacco, onions, tamarinds, 
cotton, fac, lacquer, petroleum oil, 
dammer, iron, saltpetre, and sulphur. 
Boats of a large size were former] 
sent to Chittagong, Dacca, and Cal 
eutta. 

The province of Bassein is said to 
have furmerly contained thirty-two 
townships, but of these only eight 
now remain, with very scanty popu- 
lution, During the British sway in 
2424 the three townships of Basscin, 
Pantano, and Kaybong, were found 
to contain about 50,000 persons, 
Burmese and Tualiens, and 30,000 
Carians and Kayns. The first inha- 
bit the banks of the large rivers, the 
Carians those of the smaller mullahs, 
while the Kayns and Zabaings seck 
refuge in the forests that ate too un- 
healthy for the other tribes. Their dia- 
lects differ essentially, but they render 
theinselves intelligible to each other 
through a jargon of the Burmese, and 
a large proportion of the Tatiens and 
Birmans can read and write, The 
taxes are numerous; in fact, every- 
thing that can be extorted from 
labouring classes is extorted. 

Large quantities of salt are manu- 
factured on the sen-coast by an cuy 
process, and exported. The tei 
forests within the limits of Bassein 
are not extensive, but good timber is 
procured from the district of Lamina. 
‘Of the hill and forest tribes the Ca- 
rians are the best, being athletic and 
industrious, although they sre said to 
have neither law nor religion, and 
4eem much inclined to adopt those of 
the Burmese. The Kayns and Za- 
baings are also robust races. The 
Cariana follow principally agriculture, 
the Kayns wood-cutting,] and the 
Zabaings the rearing of silk-worms. 
They al eat animal food, and are not 
particular as to the quality, dogs and 
monkies being thought palatable, and 
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when they can procure them, atrong 
liquors are always acceptable,—( Pub- 
lie Journals, $c.) 

Necnats.—A small island and ex- 
cellent harbour in the Burmese domi- 
nions, situated at the mouth of the 
western branch of the Irawady, named 
the Bassein or Negrais branch ; lat. 
16° 2'N., lon, 93°19 E. Cape Neo 
grais, the most south-western extre~ 
mity of India beyond the Ganges, is in 
lat. 16? N., lon. 93° 15’E., and is, or 
rather was known by an Indian tem- 
ple or pagoda which was erected on 
it, Negrais harbour is, without ex 
ception, the most secure in the bay 
of Bengal, as from hence a ship 
faunches at once into the open sea, 
and may work to the southward with- 
ont any other impediment than what 
the monsoon opposes. 

The irax government establish- 
ed a small settlement on this istand, 
so carly as A.D, 1687, but tittle be 
nefit being derived from it, it was 
subsequently relinquished, "In 1751 
it was again’ occupied by the English, 
mismanaged, and abandoned. In 
3757 Alompra, the founder of the 
present Birman dynasty, granted the 
English some valuable immunities, 
and ceded the island of Negrais in 
petpetuity, which was taken posses- 
sion of with the usual ceremonies on 
the 22d of August of that year. In 
1759 the Burmese murdered all the 
English settlers they could lay hold 
of Gabout nine-tenths), and compelled 
the remainder to evacuate, In May 
1824, when this island was occupied 
by a detachment from Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s army, it was found co- 
vered with jungle, intersected by salt- 
water inlets, and destitute of inhabi- 
tants except a few miserable fisher~ 
men. In 1824 the town of Bassein 
contained only 3,000 persons, — 
(Symes, Dalrymple, §c.) 

NeaawaLta.—See Purrunwan. 


Netiessoon.—An inland town, or 
collection of agricultural dwellings 
not very close together, in the pro- 
vince of Malabar, thirty-three miles 
E. from Calicut ; Int, 11° 17’ N., lon. 
78 20 E. 
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Neutsenam (Neliswaram, an epi- 
thet of Siva).—A town in the Mala- 
bar province, forty-six miles S.S.E. 
from Mangalore; lat. 12° 16° N. 
Besides large forts there were for- 
merly between Mangalore and this 
place no Jess than eighteen small 
forts, intended to defend the nume- 
rous inlets and harbours, with which 
this coast abounds, capable of shel- 
tering vessels that do not draw more 
than six or eight feet of water. Since 
the British ascendancy these have 
been mostly allowed to crumble to 
decay, for whatever importance we 
may attach to fortifications, one thing 
is certain, that the troops required to 
defend them are lost to general pur- 
poses, for no force ought to be sta- 
tionary except under very pe 
circumstances, such as the prot 
of arsenals, avd the maintaining a 
line of communication. On_ this 
coast, whutever power has the ha 
hour of Gon and a superior fect may 
comnand the whole, — (Col, Lamb- 
ton, $c.) 


Nerxoae (including Ongole)—A 
district in the Carnatic province, si- 
tuated principally between the four- 
teenth and sixteenth degrees of north 
latitude, which besides the tracts 
above-named, includes also some of 
the western pollams, To the north 
it is bounded by Guntoor; on the 
south by the northern division of Ar- 
cot; to the east it has the bay of 
Bengal; and on the west the district 
of Cuddapak. ‘The principal river is 
the Pennar, but the country is also 
traversed by many small streams that 
flow from the castern ghauts into the 
bay of Bengal. The principal towns 
are Nellore, Ongole, and Serapilly. 
In 1801 several copper mives were 
disvovered in this district, portions 
of which were sent to England and 
assayed, A parcel of the ore, weigh- 
ing twenty cwt., yielded nine ewe. and 
a quarter ; but a8 no further exports 
of the article took place, it is pro- 
bable they did not continue equaily 
productive, The manufacture of sult 
is carried on to a greater extent on 
the sca-coast of Nellore and Ongole 
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than in any other district under the 
Madras presidency. The quantity in 
1868 amounted to 221,600 Bengal 
maunds, all on government account, 
being a fiscaf monopoly, In 1817 the 
total gross collection of the public 
revenue amounted to 6,88,528 rupecs. 
The condition of the peusautry in the 
Nellore collectorate appears to be 
more comfortable than in many other 
parts of India; for with the excep- 
tion of the single zemindary of Ven- 
catigherry, the cultivator universally 
pays his rent to the revenue officers, 
without the intervention of any inter~ 
mediate proprictor, Much of the 
country, however, is still in an uncul- 
tivated state, In 1822 the total pow 
ulation, according to the returns 
‘ade by the collectors to the Madras 
government, amounted to 431,407 
persons.—( Public BS, Documents, 
Fifth Report, Fullarton, §¢.) 











Nruiore (Nelaver),—The capital 
of the preceding district, situated on 
the south side of the Pennar river, 
from which it is distant about 500 
yards; lat, 12° 49' N,, lon. 80° 1 E., 
100 miles N.W. from Madens. In 
1757, when besieged by Col. Forde, 
it extended about 1,200 yards from 
east to west, and 600 yards on the 
other sides. The walls were of mud, 
and only the gateway aud a few of 
the towers of stone. The porapet 
was six feet high, with many loop- 
holes for small arms, made of pip 
of buked clay, laid in the moist 
mud while raising, and afterwards 
consolidated with the mass, which is 
the common mode of making these 
defences in India. On this occasion 
Col. Forde, although an officer of the 
first ability, was obliged to raise the 
siege. It was subsequently ncyuired 
by the nabobs of Arcot, and in 1801 
ceded by treaty along with the dis- 
trict, and placed under the presidency 
of Madras, It is still (1820) a popu 
Jous and busy town, about three quar- 
ters of a mile long, and full of shops, 
well stocked with commodities, but 
withovt a single public or private 
building of note. The suburbs with- 
out the walls are also considerable, 
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The civil station is situated on an 
elevated ridge south of the town, 
overlooking an extensive tank or lake, 
which approaches neat it towards the 
west, There is a ferry here across the 
Pennar river, which streams over a 
bed of sand about three-fourths of a 
mile wide. 

In A.D. 1787 a peasant near this 
town found his plough obstructed by 
fome brick work, and having dug, 
discavered the remains of a smalt 
Hindoo temple, under which a littie 
pot was found, containing Roman 
coins and medals of the second cen- 
tury. He sold some of them as old 
gold, and many were melted; but 
nbout thirty were recovered before 
they underwent the fusing operation. 
They were all of the purest gold, 
and many of them fresh and beauti- 
ful, Some, however, were much de- 
faced and perforated, as if they hud 
Deen worn as ornaments on the arm, 
or round the neck. They were 
mostly Trajans, Adrians, and Fause 
tinas.—(Fullarton, Davidson, Orme, 
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Newaun.—An ancient division of 
the Candeish province, situated in 
that part of the valley of the Nerbud- 
da that Jies between Hindia to the 
enst und Chiculdah to the west, aud 
between the Vindhya chain to the 
north and the Satpoora hills to the 
south, Tn length it is 130, and its 
gencral breadth from thirty to forty 
iniles; but in the middle it expands 
toa mueh greater width. North of 
the Nerbudda the boundary moun- 
tains seklom recede more than eigh- 
teen miles from its banks, and at the 
Herrin Pahl the two ranges are only 
separated by the river, 

‘The larger portion of Nemaur is a 
fertile, undulating plain, once flou- 
rishing and highly cultivated, but of 
late years a mere wilderaess, over- 
grown with brushwood and low jun- 
gle. ‘Fhe western tracts on both 
sides of the river, including Burwa- 
nee, Chiculdah, Durrumpoory, Sul- 
tanabad, and as far as Kurgoond, are 
generaly level and partially cultivat- 
ed; but the eastern portion from the 
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istand of Mundntta to Kautkote is, 
on the north bank of the Nerbudd:, 
a congeries of low hills, covered with 
jungle, and almost entirely desolate 
‘except on the immediate borders of 
the river. On the southern side, to 
the distance of three or four miles 
from the Nerbudda, the country great- 
ly resembles the northern section, 
except that itis still more desolate. 

The greater proportion of the lands 
north of the river belong to Hotcar 
and the raja of Dhar, except Banea- 
neer, which belongs to Sindia, and 
some of the hilly parts possessed by 
Bice! and Rajpoot chiefs ; of those to 
the south much the largest share has 
devolved to the British government, 
as representatives of the Peshwa. 
Mheyshwar is the principal, if not 
the only place of note in Nemaur. 
Excepting the subdivision of Burwa- 
nee, the greatest part of Southern 
Nemaur consists. of the ancient Mo- 
gul circar of Bejaghur, the name of 
which is now only preserved by the 
ruins of the capital, situated within 
the limits of a large hill-fort in the 
Satpoora range. In recent times the 
whole district suffered greatly from 
the ravages of the Pindariex; but on 
the restoration of tranquillity, by the 
establishment of the British’ supree 
macy in 1318, every encouragement 
was given, by remission of arrears, 
reduction of rent, and advances of 
moncy, to induce the peasantry to 
repopulate their deserted villages, 
which in 1820 had already been par- 
tially done. 

Nemanr, together with the conti- 
guous territories generally within the 
valleys of the Nerbudda and Tuptee, 
is probably the least clevated portion 
of the inland regions of the Decean, 
The climate is consequently, during 
a part of the year, intensely hot, 
the thermometer in March 1820, under 
the cover of Mr, Fullarton’s tent, 
reaching to 108° Fahrenheit.--( Afad- 
coln, Fullarton, $c.) 

Nemawor.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
north bank of the Nerbudda, almost 
opposite to Hindia; lat. 22° 27 N, 
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lon.77° E, In 1820 it contained 300 
houses, and was the head of a per- 
gunnah belonging to Holcar.—(Afai- 
colm, §¢.) 


NEPAUL. 
(Nepala.) 

A kingdom of Northern Hindos- 
ton, which although greatly curtailed 
of its modern ussurpations to the east 
and west by the peace of 1815, still 
remains one of the largest and most 
compact independent sovereignties of 
India. To the north it is separuted 
from Tibet by the Himalaya moun- 
tains; on the south it is bounded by 
the British territories in the provinces 
of Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and Bengal, 
with the exception of about sixty 
miles, belonging to the nabub of Oude, 
which intervene, To the east the 
Nepaulese territories are separatec 
from those of the British by the river 
Mitchee; from thence to the Hima- 
Jaya mountains they are bounded by 
the principality of Sikkim, whicl 
stretches north to the Chinese fron- 
tier. To the west the limits are ac- 
curately defined by the course of the 
river Cali (the western branch of 
‘Goggra), beyond which is the Bri 
district of Kumaon. The limits 
above assigned describe the kingdom 
in its greatest dimensions ; but a very 
small portion (the valley) has an: 
claim to the peculiar name of Nepaul, 
the rest being an te of con- 
quests obtained within the last seven- 
ty years from a great many petty 
hill states, and kept under by the pre- 
dominant power of the 
The whole are mostly situated be- 
tween the twenty-seventh and thirty~ 
first degrees of north iatitude, and in 
extreme length may be estimated at 
460 miles, by 115 the average breadth, 
The principal modern territorial sub- 
divisions are the following, viz. 

1, Nepaul Proper. 

2, Country of the Twenty-four 











Rajas. 
3. Country of the Twenty-two Ra- 


jas. 
4. Muckwanpoor, 
5. Kirauts. 


Gorkhas, tht 
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6, Khatang. 
7. Chayenpoor, 
8. Saptai, 
9. Morung. 

Further local details will be found 
under the above heads respectively ; 
the observations which immediately 
follow having reference to the Nepaul 
dominions generally, and as these in 
their utmost dimensions comprehend 
nearly two-thirds of Northern Hin- 
dostan, the geographicul and physical 
details may be considered as applica- 
ble to the whole region, At present, 
in consequence of our possessing the 
mountainous tract west of the Cali, 
and the protection afforded to ihe 
Sikkim raja, the Gorkha dominions 
exhibit the form of a parallelogram, 
three sides of which ure in immediate 
contact with the British territories, 
while the fourth is bounded by the 
Himetaya chain and empire of China, 

The lowest belt of the Nepaulese 
dominions is part of the great plain 
of Hindostan, In a few spots the 
British districts reach to the base of 
the Himalaya mountains which bound 
the great plain to the north; but in 
most parts the Gorkha possessions 
stretch about twenty miles into the 
plains. Bounding this low country 
of terriani to the north is a region 
nearly of the same width, consisting 
of small hills that rise gradually to- 
wards the north, and watered by 
many streams springing from the 
southern faces of the first lofty 
mountains, to which these hills im- 
perceptibly unite. The channels of 
these rivers or torrents, even where 
have no connexion with the 
high mountains, are filled with frag- 
ments of granite and schistose mica; 
but the hills themselves are generally 
composed of clay, with various pro- 
portions of sand, mica, and gravel. 
‘The lower portion of these hills and 
some of the adjacent plains are the 
grand site of the saul forests, among 
which are many sissoo and toon treex, 
Higher up the hills are covered with 
agreat variety, and on the hills of 
the north are many pines, and an 
abundance of the mimosa from which 
catechu is made. In these woods 
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there are also a grent number of 
bieds, such as parrots and parakeets, 
which ere tamed by the natives on 
account of their singing or imitating 
the human voice. Petty dealers 
come from the low countries and 
disperse them throughout Bengal, to 
the infinite annoyance of its Euro- 
pean conquerors. 

In several places these low hills 
are separated from the high moun- 
tains by fine vallies of some length, 
but considerably elevated above Ben- 
gal and the Gangetic plains, Iu the 
country west from the Ganges these 
valties are calted by the generic name 
of doon, analogous to the Scottish 
word strath; but towards the east 
the term is unknown, althongh such 
vallies are of frequent occurrence. 
‘These doons or straths are tolerably 
well cultivated, but among the spurs 
and ridges of the hills there are many 
natrow valleys or glens, which as 
well as the adjacent hills possess a 
rich soil, yet are totally neglected. 
A few straggling villages, however, 
are scattered throughout the woods, 
expecially in the higher parts, where 
the inhabitants cultivate cotton, rice, 
and other articles, with the hoe, after 
having cleared away part of the forest. 
The chief reason of this descrtion 
seems to be the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the tract, which in all proba~ 
bility is owing to the absence of cul- 
tivation ; for Vijayapoor, Chattra, and 
some other places in the same divi- 
sion, having becn well cleared, are 
reckoned healthy. 

On arriving at what may be called 
the mountains, although they are 
not separated from the low hills by 
any distinct boundary, a very elevated 
region is reached, consisting of onc 
mountain heaped on another, rising 
to ngrent height, so that when any 
snow happens in winter, their sum- 
mite for a ehort time are covered 

ith snow. The inbsbited valleys 
within these are generally very nar- 
row, and are of various degrees of 
elevation, probably from 3,008 to 
6,000 feet of perpendicular height 
above the plains of Bengal. The 
temperature under these cireum- 
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stances of course differs also 5 s0 that 
while some of them abounds with 
rattans and bamboos, both of enor- 
mous dimensions, others produce 
only oats and pines; some ripen the 
pi le and sugar-cane, others 
yield only barley, millet, and similar 
‘small grains. As the periodical rains 
extend to the Nepaul valley and 
tracts similarly situated, the country 
is not favourable for most kinds of 
fruit, the heate of spring not being 
sufficient to bring them to maturity be- 
fore the rainy seson begins. Peaches 
grow wild by every rill, but one side 
of the fruit is rotted by the rain 
while the other is still green. There 
are also vines, but without shelter 
from the rains the fruit must always 
be bad, Two kinds of fruit, how- 
ever, arrive here at the utmost per- 
fection : the pinc-appie in the warmer 
valleys is uncommonly fine; and the 
orange, ns it ripens in winter, is no 
where better. 

Owing to the abundance of rain in 
the warm season, the country, con- 
sidering its inequality of surfare, is 
very productive of grain, Wherever 
land cun be levelled into terraces, 
however narrow, it is excellently 
suited for transplanted rice, which 
ripens after the rains have ceased, 
so that the harvest is never injured, 
and as most of the terraces can be 
supplied with water at pleasure froin 
springs, the crops are alroxt certain. 
In some parts the same land gives a 
winter crop of wheat and barley, but 
in most parts this course of tillage is 
better avoided, Where the land is 
too steep for terraces, it is generally 
cultivated after fallows with the hoe, 
and produces rice sown broadcast, 
maize, cotton, three kinds of pulse, 
a kind of mustard, munjeet or Indian 
madder, wheat, barley,and sugar-canc, 
Besides these a most valuable article 
of cultivation in these mountainous 

is a large species of cardamom, 
and in the country betwoen Nepaul 
Proper and the Culi, ginger is a va 
luable production; but transplanted 
rice may generally be consideredin this 
quarter as one-half of the whole cul- 
tivation, 
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The mountain pasture, although 
not so harsh and watery as that of 
the low country, is by no means 
good; yet considerable flocks of 
sheep are fed, especially by the Gurung 
and Limboo tribes, In winter they 
retire to the lower mountains and 
vallies, but in summer they clinb 
the alpine regions which bound their 
country to the north, and nourish 
their flocks on the herbage of some 
extensive tracts in the vicinity of the 
regions perpetually frozen, but which 
tracts in winter are covered several 
feet deep with snow. The sheep 
which these people possess, named 
Bharals, are of considerable size, 
with fine wool, but there is another 
species of sheep which is never sent 
to the alpine pastures. The cattle 
of the ox kind resemble those of the 
Jow countries, and are not numcrous. 
Buffaloes are brought from the 
plains and fattened for slaughter, but 
are not bred; which js also the case 
with hogs and goats, although the 
country scems so admirably adapted 
for both. Horses are imported from 
Tibet, none being bred to the south 
of the Himalaya, which is also the 
vase with the Chowry cattle, or bos 
grunniens, and the goat that supplies 
the shawkwool. The frigid regi 
are the constant abode of two of the 
finest birds that are known, the 
marral (meleagris sat; and the 
damphiya (phasianus janus), and 
also the chukoor (pendix rufa), or 
fire-eater, thus named from its peck- 
ing at sparks of fire. 

"This ‘mountainons. region consists 
in many parts of granite, and contains 
much iron, lead and copper, with 
some zinc, and a little gold found in 
the channels of the rivers, The cop- 
per mines are quite superficial, the 
ore being dug from trenches entirely 
open above, so that the miners can- 
not work in the wet season. Each 
mine haa certain families atteched, 
who appear to have a property in it, 
but asthe raja shares with them they 
are entirely at the discretion of his 
officers, The iron ore is also found 
‘near the eurface, and the mines are 
subject to the sume regulations as 
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those of copper, except that the same 
persons dig und smelt, and are allow- 
ed one-third of the whole produce, 
while the raja and superintendent 
each receive as much. Mines of sul- 
phur are reported to be numerous, 
but little is known respecting them, 
Corundum of the compact kind, such 
asis found in the western provinces 
under the Bengal presidency, is pro- 
cured in great quantitics among the 
hills of Ismah and Mussikot, but that 
which is most esteemed at Catmandoo 
is said to come from Tibet. 

The valley of Nepaul Proper is the 
largest in the Gorkha dominions, yet 
in this elevated plain there is not 
naturally a single stone of any consi- 
derable size. ‘The whole, so far as 
man has penetrated, consists of allu- 
vial matter covered by soil. In some 
parts the aliuvial matter consists of 
beds of fine gravel and sand, much of 
which is micaceous ; but a large pro- 
portion of the alluvial matter con- 
sists of a blackish substance resem~ 
bling clay, and probably of a vegetable 
origin, with which a kind of blue 
martial earth is found mixed. The 
greater part of the mountains that 
enclose the valley of Nepaul consist 
of grey granite, the surface of which 
is very much decayed wherever it 
has been exposed to the air. The 
stone usually employed for building 
in Nepau) is a rock containing much 
Time, but 0 impregnated with other 
matter, that although it effervesces 
strongly with acids, and fully to pieces: 
in a sufficient quentity of these sol- 
vents, yet it cannot be reduced by 
calcination to quick-lime fit for use. 
The Inter is consequently so scarce 
that clay is the only mortar used by 
the natives. The surface of these 
mountainous regions is copiously wa- 
tered by springs, and the vegetable 








roductions are remarkable for state- 
and varicty, 


jiness, beauty, 
near the very 
uncommonly large, and every where 
and at all seasans the earth abounds 
with the most beautiful dowers, partly 
resembling those of India, but still 
more those of Europe. The timber 
trees consist of various oaks, pines, 
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walout, horn-beam, Weymouth pine, 
and common spruce fir ; but the great- 
er part are of litle value, owing to 
the inaccessible nature of the coun- 
try. 

With respect to the breadth of this 
mountainous belt, there is reason to 
believe from the observations of Col. 
Crawfurd, that immediately north 
and cast of Catmnandoo, the horizon- 
tal direct extent across may be from 
thirty to forty miles from north to 
south, but further west the breadth 
is probably greater. ‘The alpine re- 
gion belonging to the Gorkhas, which 
bounds the mountainous district on 
the north, is probably of nearly equal 
extent, that is to say, over a space of 
thirty or forty miles from north to 
south, imusinent peaks are scattered, 
covered with perpetual snow, before 
the passes are reached where the 
Tibet boundaries conmence, and 
where the whole country is subject 
to everlasting winter. Between these 
scattered peaks are narrow vallies, 
some of which admit of cultivation ; 
and being of the same elevation from 
the plains with the higher parts of 
the third region, fast alluded to, are 
cupable of yielding similar produc- 
tions, By far the greatest portion 
of this fourth nnd alpine region con- 
sists of immense rocks, rising with 
sharp peaks and tremendons preci- 
pices, covered with perpetual snow, 
and almost constantly involved in 
clouds, Dhayabung, one of these 
peuks, but not the Righest, was com- 
puted by Col. Crawfurd to be 19,960 
feet above the level of the Nepaul 
valley. The country on the north 
side of these lofty peaks is said to be 
high and bare, but not mountainous. 

The ridge of the snowy alps, al- 
though it appears to wind considera- 
bly, has few interruptions, and in 
most places ia said to be altogether 
insuperable, Several rivers that rise 
in Tibet pass through among its 
but amidst such enormous 
precipices, and through such narrow 
chasins, that these openings are in 
general quite impracticable. By far 
the widest break gives passage to the 
Arun, the chief branch of the Cosi, 
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where Maingmo on the west, and 
Mergn on the east, leave a very wide 
‘opening, occupied by mountains of a 
moderate height, which admit of 
cultivation. The most northern, or 
Cailas ridge, approaches Hindostan 
only at the Lake Manasarovara, 
where the remarkable peak named 
Cuilus may be considered as the 
centre. 

The numerous vallies among the 
prodigious mountatns of which Ne- 
poulin ite extended sense consists, 
are inbabited by various tribes, that 
differ very much in language, and 
considerably in customs. All that 
have any pretensions to be considered 
aboriginal, like their neighbours of 
Bootan on the east, are by their fen~ 
tures clearly marked as belonging to 
the Chinese or Tartar race of men, 
having no sort of resemblance what- 
ever to the Hindoos, The time when 
this Intter people penetrated into 

regions is very uncertain. 
Bheem Sen, one of five Pandoos, is 
said to have entered them, and was 
probably the first who introduced any 
ind of improvement. He still con= 
tinues a favourite object of venera. 
tion with the rude tribes, both on 
the mountains and their vicinity. 
Probably at no great distance from 
the time of that warrior, and about 
the commencement of the Christian 
era, Sakya, the last great teacher of 
the Buddhists, passed through the 
country and settled at Lassa, where 
he is supposed stitl to animate the 
mortal elements of the grand Lame, 
His followers seem to have acquired 
‘& great ascendancy over the tribes of 
Northern Hindostan, as well as in 
Tibet and Bootan, which they re- 
tained until a subsequent tribe of 
Hindoos, settled in the first-men- 
tioned country, introduced the Brah- 
mins, who had considerable success 
in destroying the heretical doctrines, 
although these have still many sec+ 
taries. 

According to the traditions most 
relied on in Nepaul, the Hindoos of 
the mountains (or Parbutties) left 
their own country on its being in- 
vaded by the Mahomedan sovereign 
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of Dethi, who wished to marry a 
daughter of the Chitore raja, cele- 
brated for her beauty. A refusal 
bronght destruction on her father 
and his capital, and to avoid a hated 
yoke many of the people fled to the 
hills, about the fourteenth century. 
Several chiefs, especially those of 
Palpa, Tannabung, and Muckwan- 
poor, claim descent from the Chitore 
Princess, but on very doubtful pre- 
mises. ‘It would appear, that when 
the highland chieftains were per- 
suaded to adopt the Brahminical doe- 
trines, many of their subjects or clans. 
were induced to follow the example, 
and in this manner originated the 
tribes called Thappas, Ghartis, Maj- 
his, Beshtakos, Ranas, and Kharkas, 
all of whom are called Khasiyas, or 
natives of Khas, but they wear the 
atring, and live like pure Khetries, and 
are in fact included among the fenci- 
bles or military strength of the coun- 
try. Some of these, suchas Ammer 
Singh and Bheem Sen, attained the 
highest honours of the state. 

The Rajpoots that pretend to be 
descended from the Chitore colony 
are very few in number; but the 
families of the mountuin chiefs, who 
have adopted the Brahminical rules 
of purity, and even some who have 
neglected to do so, are now uniyer- 
sally adinitted to be Rajpoots. On 
the other hand, the Chitore families 
have so often intermarried with the 
aboriginal that several members have 
acquired the Tartar countenance; 
while some of the mountaineers, by 
intermarriages with genuine but indi- 
gent Rajpoots, have acquired oval 
faces and aquiline noses. Not. only 
the colony therefore (real or pretend 
ed) from Chitore, but all the descen- 
dants of the hilt chiefs, are now called 
Rajpoots; and until the absorption 
of ail power by the reigning Gorkha 
family, held the principal offices, civil 
itary, of the petty states into 
which the country wus subdivided, 
Even at present the nominal Raj- 
poots have not adopted the rules of 
purity; for while some branches are 
strict observers, others reject the 
admonitions of the sacred order, and 
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eat and drink whatever they find 
palatable. In the eastern parte of 
the Nepaulese dominions the moun- 
tain Hindoos are far from having 
extirpated the aboriginal tribes, most 
of which, until the prodominance of 
the Gorkhas, enjoyed their religion 
and custome unmolested; but west 
of the Cali the case is very different, 
almost ali these pretending to be de- 
scended of colonies from the south. 
The various classes of inhabitants 
that have taken the Brahmins for 
their guides have not for any long 
period composed the bulk of the po- 
pulation, or entered the country as 
residents; but at present they or 
their converts form a large propor= 
tion of the inhabitants of Northern 
Hindostan, 

Theaboriginal mountaintribes have 
Chinese or Tartar faces, and before 
the arrival of the Hindoos from the 
south appear to buve had no idea of 
caste. The tribes that occupied the 
country cast of the Cali (for those to 
the west appcar to have been carly 
converted or extirpated) were chieBy 
Magars, Gurngs, Juriyas, Newars, 
Murmis, Kirauts, Limboos, Lapebas, 
and Bhooteus. The Magara occupied 
a large portion of the lower hills in 
the western quarter, were s00n con- 
verted so far as to abstain from beef, 
and at present compose a great majo- 
rity of the regular troops maintained 
by the Gorkha dynasty, which al- 
though claiming descent from Chi- 
tore, is strongly suspected to be of 
Magar extraction. The Gurungs 
were a pastoral tribe, who frequented 
the alpine regions in summer and 
returned to the vallies in winter; a 
great proportion of these stilt adhere 
to the Lama priesthood and Buddhist 
religion. They live much intermixed 
with the Bhooteas, cultivate with the 
hoe, are diligent miners and traders, 
conveying their goods on the nume- 
sous flocks of sheep they po: 
‘The Jariyas formed a numerous 
and occupied much of the lower hitly 
region between the Cali and the Ne- 
paul valley; but they are now nearly 
all converted to the Brahminical dec- 
trines, 
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The more fertile part of what is 
called Nepaul Proper was chiefly oc- 

pied by Newars, a race addicted to 
agriculture and commerce, and far 
More advanced in the arts than any 
other mountain tribe. Their style 
of building and most of their arts 
appear to have been introduced from 
Tibet, and the greater number still 
adhere to the Buddhist tenets; but, 
on the other hand, they have adopt- 
ed the distinction of caste, have re- 
jected the Lamas, and have a priest- 
hood of their own, named Bangras, 
Their own chiefs, called by the title 
of Mull (Mul) at the time when con- 
quered by the Gorkha raja, had sepa- 
vated into three branches, governing 
Catmandoo, Lalita Patan, and Bhat- 
gong. Iu point of religion a few have 
forsaken the precepts of Buddha, 
while by far the most numcrous class 
atill adhere to the doctrines inculca- 
ted by his minister, Sukya Sin 
may be observed, that the di 
tions of caste und the nature of the 
priesthood are essential differences 
between the religion of the Burincse 
of Ava and that professed by the 
Buddhists of Nepaul; but both are 
held in impartial abhorrence by the 
Brahaiins of Bengal, All the Newars: 
burn their dead; all cat butfaloes, 
sheep, goats, fowls, and ducks; and 
all drink spirituous liquors, to the 
use of which they are excessively ad- 
dicted. ‘They all live in towns of 
villages, in houses built of brick, ce- 
mented with clay and covered with 
tiles, their bricks being good and 
their workmen expert. ‘Their dwel- 
lings are three storics high; but the 
rooms are low in the roof, mean and 
dirty in appearance, and swarming 
with vermin, which in addition to the 
filth, including the offals of the sham- 
bles, and the blood of sacrifices col- 
lected in the street, render their 
towns sufficiently disgusting. ‘The 
Newar females are never confined to 
the house, At eight years of age 
they are carried to a temple and mar- 
ried, with the ceremonies usual among 
Hindoos, to u fruit called bel, the 
segle marinelos of Roxburgh. When 
she arrives at the age of puberty, her 
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parents hetroth her to some man of 
the same caste, and give her a dower, 
hich becomes the property of her 
husband, or rather of her paramour, 
for the manners of the Newars are 
extremely licentious. 

In the more rude and mountain- 
‘ovs parts of Nepau! Proper the chief 
population consist of the Murmi, 
who are considered a branch of the 
Bhooteas, or of the Tibetians, but 
although similar in religion there ia 
a marked difference in their lan~ 
guages. Their practices also are so 
obnoxious to the Gorkhas, that under 
pretence of their being thieves, no 
Murmi is allowed to eoter the valley 
of Catmandoo. The Gorkhas likc- 
wise, by way of ridicule, call them 

iyena Bhooteas, or carrion-cating 

hooteas, for such is their craving 
for beef that they cannot abstain 
from oxen that have died a na- 
tural death, and they are not now 
permitted to murder the sacred ani« 
mal, They have in consequence, 
since the conquest of Nepaul by the 
Gorkhas, retired to pluces of difficuit 
access, and before the subjugation 
of Sikkim many found an asylum in 
that country. The enmity of the 
Gorkhas, however, pursued thei into 
their retirement and compelled them 
to disperse, as they were supposed too 
neh to favour the cowedestroying 
chief of Sikkim. It daes not appear 
that the Murmis ever had any share 
in the government or were addicted 
to arms, having always preferred 
agricultural pursuits, or been carriers 
of burthens, for which they are well 
cnleulated by the robustness of their 
frames, Their buildings are thatched 
huts, often supported on posts, like 
those of India east of the Ganges, 
Three of the most considerable of 
the other aboriginal tribes, the Ki- 
rants, the Lapchas, and the Bhooteas, 
still remain, and will be found des- 
cribed under their respective heads. 
The Mabomedans have latterly be- 
come manerous in the Nepaul domi- 
nions, and are increasing, as they are 
zealous in purchasing girls and in 
propagating their sect. In 1802 the 
Christian church at Catmandoo was 
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Gorkhas, a soubah hag usually been 
established in the place of the con- 
quered raja, but they are uot permit- 
ted to inflict any of the severe punish- 
ments without special instructions 
from Catmandoo, to which the case 
must be referred. The soubab is an 
officer of justice, revenue and police, 
and in fact farms the whole revenue 
of the district, sometimes collecting 
it wholly on his own account, at 
others farming particular branches to 
individuals, Besides annual presents 
paid by the soubahs, and exclusive of 
the presenta with which every one 
must approach the court, a rajanka, 
or kind of arbitrary income-tax, is 
frequently levied, extending to all 
degrees, and even to such of the 
sacred order as possess rent-free 
lands, When Genera! Kirkpatrick 
visited Nepaul in 1792, he learned, 
on what he considered good autho- 
rity, that the revenue which actually 
reached Catmandoo never exceeded 
thirty lacks of rupees, and finctuated 
between that and twenty-five lacks, 
The subsequent addition of territory, 
although it increased the means of 
supporting a large army, probably 
sent little money to the capital, and 
the Gorkha territories having been 

ain reduced under the status quo 
of that period, the revenue has of 
course sustained a corresponding 
diminution. 

The burradar, or grand council of 
state, consists of twelve pri 
officers, who usually uttend the 
but frequently act without hii a 
great emergencies a kind of assembly 
of notables is held, in which men 
who have neither office nor any con- 
siderable influence in the state are 
allowed ta speak, but very little im- 
portance is attached to what they 
say. Before the Gorkha predomi 
nance the militsry force among the 
petty chiefs was always large ia pro- 
portion to their means, but consisted 
of an undisciplined rabble, alchough 
of good bodily endowments, Since 
then much improvement in the art 
of war has been introduced by the 
Gorkhas ; their soldiers, however, are 
still far behind the regular corps of 
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British sepoys. ‘They have all fire- 
locks of an inferior description, but 
de not load with cartridges. Neither 
do they use the bayonet, being pro- 
vided with swords, which re perhaps 
better avited for such a mountainous 
country, when backed hy a large knife 
or dagger used for u variety of pur- 
poses. The jung neshaun, ot war 
standard, is on a vellow ground, and 
exhibits ‘» portrait of Hanimaun, a 
gigantic monkey and Hindoo demi- 
god. The expenses of the military 
establishments are for the most part 
discharged by assignments of lund, 
though in some instances the soldier 
receives his pay direct from the trea- 
sary.—(F, Buchanan, &c.) 


Neravt Paorra.—The mostselect 
portion of the Gorkha territory con- 
sists of two delightful valleys, sepa- 
rated by the mountain Chandragiri; 
but these valleys, called great end 
litle Nepaul, do not inclide the 
whole of Nepala Desa, which is one 
of the fifty-six regions of Hindoo 
geography, It extends a considera- 
ble way over the countries watered 
by streams flowing from the outside 
of the mountains that surround the 
valley, and which fall into the Gui 
duck on the west, and the Cai 
‘on the east. The real boundaries 
are four celebrated places of pile 
grimage ; Nilkantha, eight days’ jour- 
ney north from Catmandoo; Nates+ 
wara, three days’ journey south ; Ka- 
leswara, two days’ journey west; and. 
Bheemeswara, fourdays' journey east. 
The territory included within these 

laces is holy ground, and is called 

hana; but the whole was not sub- 
ject to the Newar chiefs who for- 
‘merly governed Nepaul; and a large 
portion, especially in the vicinity of 
Nilkantha, until the ascendant of the 
house of Gorkha was subject to Tibet, 

The large valley of Nepaut is somes 
what ofa circular form, and is wae 
tered by numerous streams contribu~ 
taries to the Bogmutty, which flow 
from the surrounding hills towards 
the centre, and unite a little way 
south of the capital. From the spot 
of junction the Bogmutty rans south, 
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and enters the terriani or low coun- 
try, after having forced a passage 
through the mountains. Taken in 
the largest sense, therefore, the val 
ley of Nepnu! comprehends all the 
ground watered by the sources of the 
Bogmutty, and according to this de- 
finition is twenty-two miles from east 
to west, ond twenty from north to 
south. This extent is every where 
bounded by a chain of hills, all of 
which are ‘steep, and some rise to 
high mountains. Of these the most 
reinarkable are Sivapuri, on the 
north; Nagarjun, on the west; Chan- 
dvagiri, on the south-west ; Puliher, 
on the south-east; and Devicot, on 
the east. From these hills various 
spurs reach m considerable way into 
the plain, and separate from it small 
vallies, most of which are considera- 
bly elevated above the general level, 
and from these minute vailies issue 
the numerous streams that irrigate 
the country. The larger valley, re- 
duced by ‘these branches, may he 
about fourteen miles cuch way. 
Viewed from the centre, the whole 
appears on a level; but by exploring 
deep hollows are discovered, excas 
vated by different currents of the ri- 
ver, which flow with a gentle stream 
over large sandy beds. Except ufter 
heavy rains, these are always forda- 
ble, and are commonly sunk fifty or 
sixty feet perpendicular below the 
gencral level of the plain, 

Dr. Francis Buchanan agrees with 
General Kirkpatrick in supposing 
that this valley was formerly a Jake, 
which has gradually deposited all the 
altuvial matter that com) the 
different sub-strata of the plain, The 
extent of the lake may in alt places 
be traced by that of the alluvial sub- 
stances, above the edges of which ge- 
nerally appear large irregularly shaped 
stones, which having rolled down 
from the mountains, stopped at the 
water’s margin, as is usual in the 
lakes of hilly countries, The exist- 
ence of the lake is still preserved inthe 
mythological fabler of the natives, 
where the name of the deity (Menjoo 
Deva}, who cleft the mountain with 
his scymitar, is recorded, 
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with numerous particulars equally 
authentic connected with that ex- 
ploit. While the lake existed there 
‘Must have appeared in it two islands, 
which now form hills; the one named 
Sambhunath is a beautiful bill, much 
venerated by the Buddhists; the 
other is large, but not go high, and 
is greatly reverenced by the Brahmi- 
nical followers of the Vedas, as hav- 
ing been the residence of Siva and 
his wife, to each of whom a temple 
is still dedicated. These sanctuaries 
are frequented by great numbers of 
pilgrims, who by visiting all the fanes, 
hope to escape degradation below 
the scale of man in any future me- 
tempsychosis. The hill in a lurge 
proportion of ita circumference is 
washed by the Bogmutty, which is 
here so holy a river, that al] Hindoos 
of Nepaul wish to expire with their 
feet immersed in its stream, and 
after death to be burned on its banks. 

‘The northernmost boundary of the 
Nepaul vailey scarcely lies ina higher 
parallel than lat, 27° 50’ N., yet it 
enjoys in some respects the climate 
of the south of Enrope. Catmandoo, 
according to barometrieal ubserva- 
tions, stands 4,784 feet above the 
plains of Bengal, and to this great 
elevation must be attributed the de- 
gree of cold experienced in so low a 
jatitude. A tolerably accurate esti- 
mate of the average hent of the valley 
may be obtained from that of its 
springs, one of which on a level with 

tmandoo, was found to be sixty 
four degrecs of Fabrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, In m few hours the inhabi- 
tants, by ascending or descending 
the mountuins, can pass to a variety 
of temperatures; and in three or 
four days’ journey, by moving from 
Noakote to Kheroo or Ramica, may 
exchange the heat of Bengal for the 
cold of Russia. The periodical rains 
extend to this spot, and are nearly 
of the same length and duration as 
those of Bahar, or perhaps a little 
earlier; but as they occupy thegreeter 
part of the summer, the country is 
not favourable for many sorts of 
fruit, the heat of the apring not be- 
ing sufficient to ripen them before 
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era are probably equal to the aggre- 
gute persons of all ages and acxes in 
each town respectively, allowing a 
few additional to Catmandoo the ca- 
pital, There are besides within the 
valley several other considerable 
towns, such as Timi, Kirthipoor, De- 
wapatan, Sanghee, and Thankote. The 
highlanders do not, like the Newars, 
delight in towns, or even villages, 
and except the followers of the court 
few reside at Catmandoo, or other 
cities of Nepant; neither are they 
80 much addicted to large brick build- 
ings, The princes of the Gorkha 
dynasty, notwithstanding they have 
united very extensive dominions un- 
der their authority, have been con- 
tented with the original palace of the 
petty chief of Catmandoo before his 
subjugation, which, although of mag- 
nitude (considering the small chief 
for whose accommodation it was 
erected), possesses no architectural 
magnificence, and is, in fact, inferior 
to the palaces of Lalita Patan and 
Bhatgong. 

A large proportion of the moun- 
taincers retain their old manners, 
each man living on his own farm, 
The language universally spoken by 
them in the vicinity of Catmandoo is 
called the Parbatiya Bhasha, or moun- 
tain dialect; but west from the ca- 
pital it is more commonly known by 
the name of Khas Bhasha, or dialect 
of the Khas country. The character 
in which it is written is derived from 
the Nagari, and the language itself 
appears to be a close dialect of the 
Hindui, which is making rapid pro- 

88 in extinguishing the aboriginal 
janguages of the mountains, glossn- 
ries should therefore be collected in 
time. Generel Kirkpatrick was of 
opinion that, werea search made after 
ancient Sanscrit manuscripte in the 
Nepaul valley, much valuable infor- 
mation might be gained, as there was 
reason to suppose the religion of 
Brahma had been established there 
without interruption from the re- 
motest antiquity, The prone of 
time and events, however, has proved 
that both the conjectures of that able 
officer were erroneous, scarcely any 
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manuscripts having been discovered 
among these rude tribes, whose Brahe 
mins are more than usually illiterate, 
and whose doctrines are ascertained 
to bave been comparatively a recent 
innovation, imported from the south, 
aud still progressive in the work of 
consersion, 

Throughout Nepaul Proper cultie 
vation is nearly confined tothe Newar 
tribes, who also exercise the useful 
arts; but they enjoy little security or 
happiness under their present rulers, 
They probably never were of a mar- 
tial disposition, and are held in great 
contempt by the mountaineers, They 
are of a middle size, broud shoulders 
and chest, stout limbs, round, and 
rather flat faces, small eyes, low and 
somewhat spreading noses, with a 
complexion betwecn a sallow and a 
copper colour, Rice is the grand 
basis of subsistence in Nepaul, where 
along with it the poorer classes eat 
raw garlick and radishes. They also 
fry radishes, fenugreek, and lentils in 
water, mixed with salt, pepper, and 
tormeric, and to these people in more 
easy circumstances add oil or ghee, 
and the rich a great deal of animal 
food. Even the poorest are occa- 
sionally able to sacrifice a pigeon, 
fowl, or duck, and of course to eat 
all these birds, No Hindoo eats any 
meat but the flesh of sacrifices, for 
he considers it a sin to kill any’ ani- 
mal merely for the purpose of indul- 
ging his appetite ; but when a sacri- 
fice has been made, the votary thinks 
he may with safety eat what the pod 
does not use. The Rojpoots of Ne- 
paul are in fact 80 fond of animal food 
that, to the astonishment of the Ben- 
gelese, they drink the blood of # sa- 
crifice as it flows from the victim. 

In Nepaut most of the domestic 
servants are slaves; and there are 
some Brahmins who are glaves to 
Rajpoote, and in high families are em- 
ployed as cooks (en office of great 
dignity), or in the service of public 
chapel. Ail other ranks are sold for 
common slaves, and persons of the 
best family have been degraded by 
the raja and given to demise, or tal- 
lors, by which they not only lose 
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their liberty but aluo their caste, 
which to a Hindoo is of much more 
importence, as in general among the 
higher clanes the caste of a slave is 
respected. It is reckoned very dis- 
graceful to kell their children to any 
person of impure birth or to an infi- 
del: yet in cases of exigence it is 
frequently done, and the parents do 
not lose caste, which, however, 
they inevitably would, if they after- 
wards admitted their child into their 
family, even were he liberated by his 
master. All the female slaves or 
katies, not excepting those belonging 
to the queen, are prostitutes, although 
the latter are allowed some privileges, 
and have considerable influence at 
court, In the day-time they attend 
the maha ranoy, or quecn, and when 
she goes out some of them, armed 
with swords, follow her on horse- 
back, and form her body-guard, on 
which occasion they are dressed and 
ride like men. 

The Nepaulese constitution is ex 
sentially despotic, modified by certain 
observances enjoined by iinmemorial 
cnstomn, the Dharma Shastra forming 
the basis of their jurisprudence in 
civil and criminal ‘cases, Nepaul 
Proper is under the barradar, or 
great officera of the court, for the 
support of which Catmandoo pays 
18,000 rupees; Lalita Patan, 18,000 ; 
Bhatgong, 14,000 ; and Kirthipoor, 
7,000 rupees. About 1806 a kind 
of perpetual settlement was made of 
the crown lands, when each fara way 
assessed at a certain quantity of grain, 
which the farmer might either pay in 
kind, or in money at the market 
price. A very large proportion of 
the valley has been alienated, either 
in fec, or as charity land. ‘A fine 
town named Sanghoo, worth annu- 
ally 4,000 rupees, ia the jaghire or 
jointure of the queen regent; and 
‘Dewapstan, a atill larger place, be- 
Tongs entirely to certain temples, 
which in the valley are redundantly 
numerous, there not being a fountain, 
tiver, or hill within its limits that is 
not consecrated to some deity of the 
Hindvo pantheon. ; 

The ancient history of Nepaul is 
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inuch clouded with mythological con. 
fusion, The inhabitants have « list 
of princes for many ages back, of 
whom Ny Muni, who communicated 
his name to the valley, was the first. 
Like other Eastern states it oftea 
changed masters; but the revolu- 
tions appear either to have originated 
internally, or to have been connected 
with their immediate neighbours, aa 
we never find them subjected either 
to the Delhi emperors or to any 
other great Asiutic power. About 
A.D. 1323 Nur Singh Deo, raja of 
Semrounghur (then a potent state), 
and of the posterity of Bamdeb, of 
the Surya Bansi princes of Oude, 
entered Nepaul, and is said to have 
completely subdued it ; but from that 
period scarcely any authentic infor- 
mation has been obtained, either of 
the dynasties that ruled during the 
interval, or of the race of princes who 
governed Nepaul at the tine of the 
Gorkba conquest. For some time 
prior to that event the Newars, who 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
valley, appear to have been subject 
to a family of their own nation, -all 
the members of which had assumed 
the name of Mull, and bad separated 
into thee lordships, Catmandoo, Lali« 
ta Patan, and Bhatgong, which cir~ 
cumstance greatly facilitated the ene 
terprize of the Gorkha invader, 
unjeet Mull of Bhatgong was the 
lust prince of the Surya Banei (off 
spring of the sun) race that reigned 
over Nepaul. He formed an alliance 
with Prithi Narrain, the raja of Gork- 
ha, with the view of strengthening 
himself against the prince of Catman- 
doo; but this connexion ended in the 
total subjugation of* Nepaut by his 
ally in the Newar year 888, corres. 
mding with A.D, 1768,  Prithi 
jarrain was a chief of sound judg- 
ment, gteat courage, and insati 
ambition. Kind and liberal, espe~ 
cially of promises, to his friends ond 
dependents, he was regardless of faith 
with strangers, or of humanity to his 
opponents. Besides his personal en. 
dowments he was much indebted for 
success to the introduction of fire- 
locks, which, until his time, were 
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totally unknown among the hills; 
and so far as he was able he intro- 
duced European discipline, the value 
of which he fully appreciated. ‘The 
Gorkha dynasty first came into colli- 
sion with the British in 1769, when a 
force was detached by the Bengal 
government under Captain Kinloch, 
who penetrated as far as Sedowly, 
an important post at the foot of the 
Nepaul hills; but not being able to 
proceed further, and the troops be- 
coming sickly, the enterprize was 
abandoned. 

After a life of incessant activity and 
monstrous ‘cruelty, Prithi Narrain 
died in 1771, leaving two legitimate 
sons, Singh Pertaup, who succeeded 
his father, and Bahadur Sah, who 
after his brother's death was regent 
of the kingdom during his nephew's 
minority. Singh Pertaup’s attention 
was principally directed to secure 
the eustern conquests; but dying in 
1775, the kingdom devolved to his 
infant son, Rua Bahadur, under the 
charge of his uncle, Babadur Sah, an 
active and energetic chief, and his 
mother, Rajindra Lakshmi, a princess 
of similar tolents, Under these 
guardians the conquests were prose- 
cuted; Palpa and many other petty 
states to the west, Bhote to the 
north, and Sikkim to the eust, were 
compelled to acknowledge the Gork- 
ha predominance. Towards the end 
of Mr. Hastings’ government, the 
Teshoo Lama of Tibet proceeded to 
Pekin, and dying soon after his arri- 
val there, Sumbur Lama, his brother, 
fled from Lassa to Nepaul, taking 
with him a considerable quantity of 
the treasure hoarded at Lassa for so 
many ages. By the tenour of his com- 
munications ke excited the avarice of 
the Nepaul government, which march- 
ed a body of troops towards Lassa, 
whose troops being beaten, the La- 
ma’s priesthood agreed to pay a tri- 
bute of three lacks of rupees. In 
1790 the Nepaulese, influenced with 
a rage for plunder, detached a second 
army against Teshoo Loomboo, the 
residence. of another sacred Lama, 
which pillaged the place and all its 
temples, and succeeded in carrying 
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off a large booty, although closely 
pursued by theChinese army, During 
their retreat they lost 2,000 men by 
the severity of the weather, great 
numbers of whom appear to 
been frozen to death. 

In 1792 the emperor of China, as 
the earthly superior of the Lamas, 
whom he at once protects and wor- 
ships, despatched an army of 70,000 
men against the Nepaul raja, which 
beat the Gorkha troops repeatedly, 
and advanced to Noakote, within 
twenty-six miles of Catmandoo and 
sixty of the British territories in the 
province of Bengal. The Nepaulese 
were in consequence obliged at last 
to make peace on ignominious terms, 
consenting to become tributaries to 
the emperor of China, and restore all 
the plunder they had acquired from 
the Tibet Lamas, The submission, 
however, was mercly temporary, nor 
does it appear that restitution was 
ever made, or the tribute ever 
exacted. A treaty of commerce was 
ubout the same time attempted by 
Lord Cornwallis, and Captain, after- 
wards General Kirkpatrick, sent to 
Catmandoo; but the extreme jea- 
lousy of the Nepaulese frustrated all 
his endeavours. The above event, 
on the whole, proved beneficial to 
the Gorkhas, as it gave them a pre- 
text for appeuling for protection to 
the Chinese, with whose influence 
over the British nations, through the 
medium of the tea-plant, they are 
sauch better acquainted than is gene- 
rally supposed. 

In 1795 Run Bahadur, the young 
raja, suddenly assumed the governs 
ment, threw his uncle into chains, 
starved him to death, and be- 
held daily tortures and mutilations 
with the most savage joy, subjecting 
females of all castes, even the sacer= 
dotal, to the abuses of the bavest 
wretches. He hed a son by a Brah- 
min widow, in 1797, in whose favour, 
from superstitious motives, he made 
& nominal abdication, to save the 
mother’s life, who nevertheless died. 
On this event his conduct became 
that of a madman, and he perpetrated 
atrocities in the paroxysms of his 
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rage at which the Nepaulese still 
shudder. When endurance was 
exhausted the chiefs confederated 
against him, and the tyrant being 
abandoned by the military, abscond- 
ed during the night and fled to Be- 
nares, which he reached in the month 
of May 1800. In 1802 Capt. Knox 
was despatched to Catmandoo to 
attempt another commercial treaty, 
and a sort of treaty of alliance was 
concluded with the existing members 
of the Nepaulese administration un- 
der the infant raja; but although 
many advantages were apparently 
obtained, the whole were rendered 
nugatory by the jealous opposition 
of the anbordinate Nepaulese officers, 
probably privately instigated by their 
superiors, Run Bahadur, the ex- 
pelled raja, resumed his throne in 
1904; but continuing to rule with 
his former barbarity, was assassinated 
in 1805 inshis own durbar. A con- 
flict then ensued between the rival 
fuctions, which did not terminate un- 
til neasty all the chicf men at Cat- 
mandoo were slaughtered. 

From the above date, although 
agitated by intestine feuds, the Ne- 
paulese, under the minor raja, and 
the thappas, his ministers, continued 
to extend their conquests in all di- 
rections, The hill chicfs towards 
the Jumna and Sutuleje, being ac- 
customed to eucroach on each other's 
possessions, viewed alt their neig! 
bour’s movements with the utmost 
jealoury, and had no common prin- 
ciple of mutual defence. The con- 
sequence was that each fell singly 
before the Gorkhas, and offered but 
Tittle resistance toa body of half- 
disciplined barbarians, who imposed 
on them by a wretched imitation of 
the dress, constitution, and accontre- 
ments of a British sepoy. That they 
might have successfully defended 
such a country scarcely admits of a 
doubt, yet the invaders were suffered 
to capture, without the aid of artil- 
lery, every hill-fort from the Ganges 
to the Sutuleje. When Ammer Singh 
Thappa first attracted pore, he was 
employed in subduing the intervening 
vielen. and aa he advanced west he 
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erected forts and stockades at con- 
venient distances, especially at Al- 
mora, Serinagur, and Malown, and 
on the Seik frontier he established a 
strong line of fortifications, A series 
of encroachments also began on the 
British possessions along the whole 
northern frontier, more especially in 
the districts of Goruckpoor and Sa- 
run, where at length in 1814 two 
thanas or police stations was attacked 
by a large body of Gorkhas,and near- 
ly all the garrisons exterminated, 

The sword was now drawn, but the 
war lingered, and several bloody 
checks, such as the British troops 
had not been lately accustomed to, 
were experienced, until 1815, when 
Sir David Ochterlony having assum- 
ed the chief command, penetrated 
the hills, and by @ series of skilful 
operations dislodged the Gorkhas 
from the fortified heights of Malown, 
and ultimately so baffled and pent up 
their renowned commander Ammer 
Singh, that he was glad to capitulate, 
and abandon the whole territory west 
of the Cali. A treaty of peace was 
subsequently concluded on the 28th 
November 1815, but owing to in- 
trigues in his cabinet, the raja’s ra- 
tification having been withheld, it 
was determined to strike a blow at 
Catmandoo bis capital, with an army 
of 46,629 regulars and irregulars, di- 
rected in various quarters against the 
Nepaulese dominions, complete in 
every respect. Qn the 3d February 
1816 it crossed the frontier of the 
Bettish district, advancing north to- 
wards Catmandoo, and alter several 
desperate actions, on the 1st March 
had approached so near that three 
days more would have decided the 
fate of that capital. This circum. 
strance had so sedative an influence 
on the Nepaulese councils that an 
ambassador reached the general's 
camp on the 4th, entreating him to 
accept the unratified treaty of 1815; 
and in this manner, by the decisive 
activity of Sir David Ochterlony, the 
‘war and campaign were concluded 
within the short space of a month 
and & day. 

By the conditions of this treaty the 
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Nepaulese renounced all the lands 
respecting which there had been any 
prior discussion, all the territories 
within the bills eastward of the river 
Mitchee, including the fort and lands 
‘of Nagree and the pass of Negorcote, 
and all claims of every description to 
the country lying west of the Cali 
branch of the Goggra river. Within 
the large tract last-mentioned, Ku- 
maon, the Deyrah Doon, and some 
other small portions of territory, 
were annexed to the British domi- 
nions ; but with these exceptions, the 
whole country west of the Cali was 
restored to the su 
tatives of the families which had 
ponsessed it before the Gorkha inva- 
Bi In cases where the ancient fa- 
milies had become extinct, the lands 
were bestowed on chiefs who had 
served with zeat and fidelity. 

Daring the progress of these events 
the Chinese did now view with an- 
concern the operations of a war so 
near their own frontier, and appeals 
for assistance had been repeatedly 
made from Catmandoo; insinuating 
that the red coats were only desirous 
of penetrating through Nepaut, in 
order to attack the grand Lama and 
the Celestial Empire, After a lapse 
of four months, however, a repl 
arrived from the emperor, in which 
he expressed himself convinced that 
the Gorkhas had brought the war on 
themselves by their pertinacious en- 
croachments, and that whenever the 
British invaded his dominions, he 
would know how to act without in- 
structions from Nepaul. Under pre- 
tence, however, of punishing the con- 
tumacy of the latter, a Chinese army 
of 15,000, commanded by five ge- 
nerals of siperior rank, was assem- 
bled, and actually advanced to Tingri, 
the scene ef important operations in 
the war of 1792. A complete change 
of political relations now took place, 
for the winisters of Nepanl eagerly 
supplicated the protectton of the 
British government, which recom- 
mended their sending agents to ne- 
gotiate an arrangement with the Chi- 
‘nese, which, after some blustering on 
the part of the latter, was amicably 
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done. With respect to Nepaul, the 
Chinese were probably themselves 
sensible of the embarrassment at- 
tending so distant a conquest, open 
jing ta them new relations and cone 
nexiona, the cultivation of which 
could scarcely be compatible with 
their long-established maxima of po~ 
litical wisdom. On the other hand, 
no motives of interest or ambition 
prompted the British government 
to extend its influence beyond the 
barriers, which appear to have 
been placed by nature between 
the vast empires of Hindostan and 
China, 

On the 29th July 1816 Ammer 
Singh Thappa, the distinguished 
Gorkha commander, who fought so 
hardily against Sir D. Ochterlony 
(who, like a true soldier, did hit am- 
plejustice), died, aged 68, at Nilacan- 
tha, a place of reputed sanctity five 
da {journey north (rom Gatinandoo, 
Like a second Hannibal, this veteran, 
to the Inst day of his life, was ac- 
tively engaged in negotiations and 
intrigues (principally with China), 
with the view of stirring up enemies 
to the enemies of his country. Two 
of his widows devoted themselves on 
the occasion, one having sacrificed 
herself on the spot, while the other 
was under preparation for burning at 
a temple withia the valley of Cat- 
mandoo. 

On the 20th November 1816 the 
young Raja of Nepaul, while his mi- 
nisters and principal functionaries 
were deliberating regarding the ex- 
pediency of having him vaccinated, 
died of the small-pox, caught in the 
natural way. One of his rannies or 
queens, one of his concubines, and 
five female attendants, burned with 
the se. The last words of the 
unfortunate ranny were collected and 
treasured up, as whatever a suttee (a 
widow burning with her husband) 
utters at the pile is supposed to be 
prophetic, The deceased prince left 
one son three years of age, named 
Rajindra Biekram Sah, who succeed- 
ed to the throne, under the guardian- 
ship of Bheem Singh Thappa, with- 
out bloodshed or disturbance, 2 cir- 
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cumstance unprecedented in the an- 
nals of Nepaul. 

In 3820 the cabinet at Catmandoo 
despatched Gooroo Raj Misser on a 
friendly mission to the Governor- 
general, then on a visit to the upper 
provinces, and this envoy dying soon 
after, the jaghire he held in Benares 
was continued by the Bengal pre- 
sidency to his two widows. In 1821 
Bhcem Singh Thappa,commonly eall- 
ed the general(the English word beit 
used by the natives) still continu 
prime minister, in which capacity he 
dlespatched Nursingh Thappa (a 
younger son of the late commander 
‘AmmerSinghThappa’s) to Kootee on 
the Tibet frontier,to receive amandate 
from the Emperor of China, which 
however did not arrive, having been 
deferred until next year, being the 
fifth, in cach of whick periods a com- 
plimentary mission is sent from Cut- 
mandoo to Pekin, It accordingly 
took place in 1822, but under Dui. 
bunjun Pandi—{#. Buchanan, Kirke 
patrick, Knox, Prinsep, Garduer, 
Public MS, Documents, N, Macleod, 
J. Ahmuty, Sc.) 





Nenavppa (Narmada, from nar- 
ma, pleasure; da, she who bestows). 
—The source of this river does not 
yet appear to have been explored by 
any European, which is rather extra- 
dinary considering its vicinity to the 
British possessions. According to 
nutive testimony it rises in a pool or 
well on the table-land of Omerkun- 
tuc in Gundwana, 2,463 feet above 
the level of the sea, close to the 
source of the Sone, which flows 
N.E. until it joins the Ganges, so 
that the spot is probably one of the 
highest in this quarter of India. 
From hence its course is due west 
with fewer curvatures than most In- 
dian rivers, until after a journey of 
about 700 miles, including windings, 
it falls into the sea below Broach 
almost due west from its source. 
During its passage it is much ob- 
structed by rocks, islands, shallows, 
and rapids, which reader its naviga- 
tion in most parts difficult or im- 
practicable until it enters Gujerat, 
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where it is navigable for small craft 
eleven miles above Tulluckwara, 
above 100 miles from the sea. Here 
commences a wild and hilly tract, 
which extends ninety miles east, in 
some parts of which the breadth of 
the stream is so contracted, and its 
channel so much obstructed, that its 
further ascent by water is imprac- 
ticuble. Above the Herrin Pabl, or 
deer's leap, it is narrow and rapid, 
but it becomes again navigable about 
fifteen miles below Chiculda, and, 
with the exception of a few places 
where short portages might be exta- 
blished, continues so for some dise 
tance to the east of Hussingabad. 
With respect to its breadth there is 
much variation, At Sacur, to the 
west of Jubbutpoor, it is sbout 600 
yards in breadth; at Mundleysir, 
1,200; and above and below Broach, 
where there are several islands, it 
expands sometimes to the breadth of 
three miles, In the month of March 
at the Mundleysir cantonment, it is 
671 fect above the level of the sea, 
from which it is distant by the course 
of the stream 210 miles. Could this 
river be rendered navigable and con- 
nected with the Mahanuddy, it would 
greatly enrich the provinces through 
which they flow from the west of 
India to the bay of Bengal. During 
the wars of 18)7 and 1818 the British 
government acquired large tracts of 
country contiguous, which in 1819 
were denominated the Nerbudda dis~ 
tricts, with the distinguishing names 
of North Gurrah or Jubbulpoor ; 
South Gurrah or Nursingpoor, and 
the western districts, or Baitool, 
Hoshungabad, and Seonee Chuparah, 
The jumma of the whole in 1820, 
including collections of all kinds, 
amounted to 18,76,398 rupees. 

‘The name of Deccan was formerly 
applied by Hindoo geographers to the 
whole of the countries situated to the 
south of the Nerbudda, but the term 
Deccan now signifies in Hindostan 
the countries comprehended between 
that river and the Krishna. Besides 
its use as a geographical boundary, 
the Nerbudds serves to divide two 
sects of astronomers, who distribute 
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time on different principles. Thus, 
whereas the Vrihaspati, or Jopuers 
year of the cycle of sixty, is r 

‘at Benares, Oojein and south to the 
Nerbudda, to be equal to the time 
during which that planet describes 
one sign of its orbit; in all the Dec- 
can aod south of India it is taken to 
be equal to a solar year; and while 
the northern astronomers reckon the 
latter to be 305 days, six hours, twelve 
minutes and thirty-four seconds, 
agreeably to the doctrines of the 
Surya Siddhanta, those who reside 
south of the Nerbudda make it only 
365 days, six hours, twelve minates 
and thirty seconds," By Ptolemy the 
Nerbudda (properly Narmada) is de- 
signated the Numadus.—(Afaleoln, 
Warren, blunt, Colebrooke, Wilks,&c.) 


Neniav.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, district of Kaira, twent, 
eight miles N.N.E. from Cambay 
fat, 29° 44’N,, lon. 73° E. This place 
and pergunnah was ceded in 1803 by 
the Guicowar, in part payment of 
the subsidiary force, when the revenue 
was valued ut 17,000 rapees per 
anaun, 


Nemssarerrai—A small town 
in the northern division of Coim- 
butoor, cighty-cight mites SE. from 
Seringapatam; lat. 11°40’ N.,lon, 77° 
48" EB. This place is situated on the 
west bank of the Cavery, which here 
begins to rise about the 26th of May, 
and is at its highest from the 1:ith of 
July until the T3th of August, before 
the rainy season commences. As 
this advances it decreases in size, but 
does not become fordable until after 
the 12th of January. Among the hills 
in the neighbourhood are many black 
bears, which are very harmless ani- 
mals, living chiefly on white ants, 
wild fruits, and that of the palmyra, 
—(F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Nuuvactan (Narayanalaya).—A 
district in the province of Berar, si- 
tuated above the chain of mountains 
extending from Ajuntee to the Wur- 
da river, The town of Nernallah, 
which communicates its name to 
this tract, has long been a place of 
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note, and is mentioned by Abul Fazel 
in 1882, as “ a large fort, containing 
many buildings, and situated on the 
top of a high mountain.” The prine 
cipal river is the Purna, into-which 
numberless little contributary streams 
flow from the mountains, but ithe 
country in general is thinly peopled, 
and indifferently cultivated, is 
Neusatyia Parran,—An elevat= 
ed mountain tract in the istand of 
Ceylon, situated about thirty-three 
miles south from Candy. In point of 
elevation this region probably sure 
passea any other in Ceylon, as for a 
space of from fifteen to twenty miles 
in circumference the average height 
may be estimated at 5,300 feet above 
the level of the sea, Being surround- 
ed by the tops of mountains, which 
have the appcarance of moderate- 
sized hills, its appearance is that of 
a tuble-land, elevated and depress 
ed by numerous hills and hollows. 
Beautiful as this tract is, and pos- 
sessing a probably healthy climate, 
like the similar heights of Maturatta 
and Fort Macdonald, it ia wholly 
al loned to the fer@ natura, more 
especially to the grave elephant, 
which notwithstanding the coolness 
of the temperature, makes it his 
abode, being attracted hy the exccl- 
lence of its pasture, the seclusion of 
its recesses, and ubove all by the 
absence of his persecutor, the two- 
legged miscreant.—( Davy, Sc.) 
Newasy.—A town in the province 
of Ajmecr, thirty-seven miley 8. by E, 
from the city of Jeypoor; Int. 26° 38” 
N,, lon, 75°44 E, This is a large, 
and was once a prosperous place, but 
having been sacked by Ameer Khan, 
was desertcd by its inhubitants, who 
returned, however, after the pacifi- 
cation of 1818. Newahy stands at 
the base of an abrupt rock on the 
verge of a plain that stretches from 
hence to Jeypoor. On the rock 
above is the stone fort of Nharghur, 
with fifteen round bastions, The 
swelling sands in front of the town 
are verdant with groves of tamarind 
and | trees, and .strewed in 
every direction with monuments of 
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widow burnings, artificial reservoirs, 
temples, and. gardens.—{ Fullarton, 
$e) 


Newany.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, sixteen miles S.E. from 
Dewass, which in 1820 contained 200 
houses ; lat. 22°52 N., lon. 76°22’ E. 


Newrrs.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, captured from the Ma- 
harattas in 1818; lat. 15°55’ N., lon. 
73°40 E., thirty-eight miles N.N.W. 
from Goa. 

Neyrn.—A small district in the 
province of Gujerat, and situated at 
its north-western extremity. To the 
west it approaches the Runn, and 
the country generally ix of an arid 
and sandy nature, without streams or 
rivers. The desert encroaches to near 
the banks of the Lonee, where a fer- 
tile tract commences, inhabited by 
Rajpoots and subject to Joudpoor. 
Water for drinking is procured from 
wells, init these in some seasons af- 
ford but a precarious supply. The 
inhabitants "consist principally of 
Coolies, a proportion of Rajpoots, 
and of late years Mahomedans, all 
until Jate years robbers by profession. 

The principal town in this provinee 
is Wow, to the westward of which 
are Bakasir, Gurrah, and Rhardea, 
the last being about forty miles west 
from Wow. In 1820 the Sonegiras, 
a branch of the Chowhan Rajpoots, 
occupied the Neyer from Juinpi tu 
Gusta, the nominal head being the 
raja of Chitulwara, At that date 
the Neyer and the Thull were almost 
completely desolated, This district 
like most sandy countries, aboun: 
with horses of a superior quality, 
which formerly enabled the plunder- 
ing Rajpoots to extend their ravages 
over a great tract of country as far 
as Jhingwara in Gujerat. The Coo- 
fies here are armed with the teer- 
kampta, hardened by smoke, and 
curved Sike the blade of a sabre. 
This weapon they can throw 120 
yetds, at which distance, they assert, 
they can break @ man’s leg, or kill 
him if they strike the head. In 1820 
Neyer was subject to Joudpoor.— 
(Macmurdo, Elphinstone, Miles, Sc.) 
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Nerxwaz.—A strong town in the 
ovince of Ajmeer, principality of 
ndee, thirty miles travelling dis- 
tance from its capital. This is alarge 
place enclosed by an irregular stone 
wall, and nearly inaccessible from the 
extensive jeels that almost surronad 
it. Townrds the south-east, where 
there is no jee!, the wail is donble and 
protected by a wet ditch. Hindoo 
temples, images, chetries, &c, are 
scattered in profusion about the 
‘ighbourhooed, In 1820 strangers 
travellers were not permitt 
enter this fortress.—( Fullarton, 5c.) 


Nravrorus.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, fifty-four miles E, 
by S.from Kotah; lat. 25°9' N., lon, 
76 36'E. 


Nuo for Nouh).—A town in the 
province of Agra, situated N, by W. 











from the town of Agra; lat. 27° 51” 
N., lon. 77° 31’ E, town haa 
Jong been noted for the manufacture 





of a culinary salt distinguished by 
the name of salumba, and procured 
by crystallization from the water of 
saline springs in the neighbourhood. 
Tu the financial year 1215 (1808-9) 
the stock on and amounted to 
880,000 maundls, being the produce 
of between three and four years, 
The quantity anowally required for 
consumption and exportation prior 
tu that date averaged about two and 
a half lacks, but a considerable in- 
crease wasanticipated in consequence 
of the generat tranquillity and the 
opening of new marts. ‘The price at 
the weils is from two to five annas 
per wud, according to quality for 
exportation, and eight annas for local 
consumption on the right bank of the 
Jumna, the duty on the importation 
into the Doab being then the principal 
profit accruing to government,. 
T. Brown, E,W, Blunt, $c.) 


Niacun.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, thirty-two miles south 
from Omerkuntue; lat, 22° 26’ N,, 
lon, 84° 4’ E. 

Nicopas Istanps.—These islands 
are situated in the $.E. quarter of 
the bry of Bengal, between the sixth 
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and tenth degrees of north iatitude, 
and occupy the intervening space 
from the N.W. poiut of Sumatra to 
the most southerly of the Andamans. 
The largest of this cluster is named 
Sambelong, but those most known 
to Europeans are Carnicobar and 
Nancowry. There are also the islands 
‘of Batty, Malui, Chonry, Theresa, 
Bempoka, Katchal, Camorta (or Co- 
marty), Trincutte, Tellachong, and 
the Tete Nicobar, besides a multi- 
tude of small islets without any dis- 
tinct appellation. 

Most of these islands are hilly, 
and some of the mountains elevated, 
but Trineutte and Carnicobar are flat 
and covered with coco-nut trees. 
‘The other islands have also a large 
proportion of coco-nut end areca 

alins, with timber trecs of various 
Elode’. some ‘ofan: enormous. sise. 
The vellies and sides of the bills are 
so thickly covered with them that the 
sua’ beats cannot peuetrate through 
their foliage, and in some places they 
are so thickly interwoven with rat- 
tans and bush rope that they appear 
spun together, and render the woods 
almost dark, The leaves, twigs, and 
fruite falling down rot below, which 
circumstance cyntributes to render 
the island extremely unhealthy, and 
‘absolutely pextilential to a European 
constitution, There are trees of 
great height and size in these woods, 
of a compact substance and fit for 
naval purposes; some have been 
cut above thirty feet in circum- 
ference. 

There are none of the beasts of 
prey here, such as tigers and leo- 
pards, so common on continental 
India. Monkeys are found in some 
islands; in others cattle and buffa- 
oes, originally imported by the Danes, 
but which have run wild in the woods 
since the colony waa abandoned. 
Dogs and swine are found in most of 
the islands. Snakes are plenty, but 
Tot So numerous or Venomous as on 
the coast of Coromandel. Alligators 
of great size are numerous, and crabs 
swarm over some of the islands. 
‘The number and variety of stiell-fsh 
is so great, that the most beautiful 
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collections may be’made with very 
little trouble. 

‘The natives of these islands appear 
tobe mild, inoffensive race, without 
any destructive weapon except a@ 
fah-pig, their occupations being prin- 
cipally fishing and trading to the 
neighbouring islands. The females 
are employed in preparing the vic- 
tuals and cultivating the ground, 
‘There is a considerable traffic carried 
on among the islands, the chief arti- 
cles of which are cloth, silver coin, 
iron, tobacco, and some other com- 
modities obtained from Europeans ; 
and also the produce of their own 
islands, such as coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 
fowls, hogs, canoes, spcars, birds’ 
nests, ambergris, and tortoise-sheils, 
The chief productionsof the Nicobars 
are the coco and betel-nut trees. 
Most of the country ships bound to 
Rangoon touch here in order to pro- 
cure a cargo of coco-nuts, which they 
purchase at the rate of four for a leaf 
of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of blue 
cloth. Wild cinnamon and sassafras 
may also be procured, and a nutritive 
fruit called by the Portuguese the 
mellori, which in some respects re- 
sembles the juck fruit of Bengal, and 

ws on a species of palm abundant 
in the woods. Both the dogs and 
hogs are fed on coco-nuts, here the 
staff of life, and the quality of the 
pork is excellent. Tobacco is the 
current medium of all exchange and 
barter, 

Ten or twelve huts compose a vil- 
lage, cach of which has a captain, 
who carries on the bartering trade 
with the ships that arrive, but be has 
otherwise no peculiar privileges, The 
chief food of the inhabitants is the 
mellori bread, which is very palatable, 
together with coco-nuts ‘and yams, 
The clothing of the men consists of 
a narrow piece of cloth about three 
yards long, which they wrap round 
their waist, then passing it between 
their legs, and through,the girth be- 
hind, leave the end of it to drag be- 
hind them; and from this circum- 
stance originated the fabulous stories 
of men with tails,’ related by Kioping 
the Swedish navigator. They are so 
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jealous of theie females, that Lieut. 
Collinson, who in 1823 remained for 
some weeks on the amall island of 
Bempoka,and frequently visited thena- 
tives in their huts, declares that dur- 
ing the whole time he never saw one 

The inhabitants of the Nicobars 
do not follow any of the systems of 
religion prevalent on the Indian con- 
tinent, or among the Eastern Isles, 
and their notions of a divine being, if 
they actually have any, are extremel, 
perplexed and unintelligible. Their 
paters (an appellation borrowed from 
the Portuguese) act in the treble ca- 
pacity of conjurer, physician, and 
priest. For the expulsion of evil 
spirits they depend chicfly on exor- 
cisms, the process in effecting which 
is nccompanied with the most hor- 
rible grimaces, Mr, Heensel, the 
Danish missionary, relates that he 
was present when one of these phy- 
sicians undertook to cure a woman 
who was unwell. After a succession 
of most hideous faces the sorcerer 
produced a targe yam, pretending that 
he had extracted it from the body of 
the woman, und that the enchanted 
yam had been the cause of ber dis- 
order. 

‘The wiesionaries never attained 
any considerable proficiency in the 
Nicobarean Janguage, which they 
found attended with peculiar difficul- 
ties, It ia remarkably poor in words, 
and such is the indolence of the na- 
tives, that as long as they cea express 
what they mean by signs, they are 
unwell to 9) eee mouths for 
the purpose of speaking. Both men 
nnd women carry always in their 
mouths a large quid of betel, which 
impedes their articulation, and ren. 
dera their speech a sort of indistinct 
sputtering, accompanied by 2 shower 
of saliva, In theie common jargon 
there are many Malay word: We 
ed from European and Asiatic lan- 
guages, It is said they have no ex- 
pression for numbers beyond forty, 
except by multiplication. 

A commercial establishment was 
formed on these islands in 1756 by 
the Danes, who new-named them 
Frederick’ sJelands; but the enterprize 
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was unsuccessful, all the colonists 
from Tranquebar dying within a few 
years. A new arrangement was 
formed in 1768, in conjunction with 
the Baptist missionaries; but they 
alsd died so fast, that in 1771 only 
two Europeans and four Malabar 
servants survived. A few intrepid 
and indefatigable missionaries con- 
tinued to reside on the islands, 
receiving supplies from Tranguebar, 
and also additional brethren in place 
of those that died; -but the mortality 
continuing incessant, and no progress 
whatever having been made in the con~ 
version of the natives, the mission 
was fealty abandoned in 1787. Since 
then but little intercourse has taken 
place, except with casual passing ves- 
sels, until 1823, when Lieut. Coltin- 
son was sent from Prince of Wales 
island to make inguiries respecting 
two country ships reported to have 

cut off among the Nicobars. 
The rumour proved to be unfounded, 
and the natives remained the same 
gle race the Danes had left them, 
Tl ey complained bitterly of the de- 








tions committed by the crews 
of the Burmese boats that came to 
fish for sea-slugs, who stole their 
hogs and poultry. Haensel, Fon- 
tana, Collinacn, 5.) 


Nivcot.A small town and dis- 
trict in Mysore, forty-five mites east 
from Chittledroog; lat. 14°10 N., 
ton. 77° 10’ E, 


NitxawtHa.—A_ town of pilgri- 
mage in Northern Hindostan, said to 
be eight days’ journey north from 
Catmandoo, although only. thirty. 
seven miles of horizontal distance ; 
Tat, 28° 22" N,, lon. 85° 4’ EE. This 
place is vicited about the end of July 
and beginning of August, yet the 
road is searcely passable on ‘account 
of the great depth of snow ; avalanch- 
es being common, and glaciers of fre- 
quent occurrence, During this short 
season a fair is beld and many tem~ 
porary shops opened; but when the 
cold season sets in it ia abandoned 
by all, who seck amild climate. Ace 
cording to native reports there are 
eight springs here, one of which is 
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hot. Another pool, named Surya- 
coond, is about a mile further east, 
and immediately beyond it rises the 
immense peak of Gosain Sthan, from 
the east side of which a branch of 
the Causiki rises. The name (Nil 
Kantha) means blue throat, an epi- 
thet of Siva, originating from an ex- 
ploit performed by him while the 
gods were churning the ocean, and 
related at great Jength in the Hindoo 
mythological poe-us.—(I", Buchanan, 
Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

Nitun.— A Tartar village in Tibet, 
situated on the Jahnevi or Nil 
river, in the district of Chungsa, 
and dependent on Chaprang, said to 
be six days’ easy journey further up 5 
Int. 31° 0 N., lon, 78° 59 E. Height 
above the level of the sen 13,127 
feet. From hence there is said to 
be a road passable for horses to 
Chaprung.—(Hodgson and Herbert, 
$e.) 

Niven River.—A river of North- 
ern Hindostan which has its rise 
in Tibet, wheuce it flows from the 
north-east, and having penetrated the 
Himalaya, ultimately joins the Bha- 
garitht or trac Ganges, Apparenily 
this is the remotest source of the 
river that passes Calcutta, under the 
name of Hooghly. 

Ninowt River.—A river of the 
interior of India beyond the Ganges, 
not far from the frontiers of Silhet, 
and supposed to be the commence- 
ment of the western branch of the 
Teawady. From Tummoo (a Bur- 
mese stockade) it is five marches to 
the Ningti river through a saul forest 
of large trees. This river is described 
23 a magnificent one, and eight hun- 
dred yards brond even io the month 
of February, From the Ningti to 
Amarapoora the roed is said to be 
quite practicable, The Kheeoo or 
varnish tree (melanorhea usitatis- 
sima) is particularly abundant in 
Kibboo, a valley on the banks of the 
Ningti, between Munipoor and Ava, 
where it grows to so large a size that 
it affords planks above three feet in 
breadth, and in appearance and grai 
very like mahogany. Some 
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been found thirteen feet in circum- 
ference, The varnish is extracted 
annually through an ion at the 
commencement of the rains, each 
tree yielding about u gallon. (Public 
Journals, $c.) 





Nuvi (or Liti, 
thus named, le 
Hindostan to Tibet, stretching along 
the banks of the Dauli, which from 
its size and length of course ought to 
be considered the principal branch of 
the Ganges, The mountains on either 
side are generally composed of rocks 
searped perpendicutarly, the sides of 
the chasins in some parts spproach- 
ing so close as to admit their being 
crossed on wooden scaffuldings, sup- 
ported from crag to crag, When 
this is not practicable it is necessary 
to climb the inountains, where in 
‘one instance, to gain 9 horizontal 
distance of 280 yards, forming the 
base of a triangle, one mile rust first 
be ascended and another descended. 
‘The village of Niti stands at the base 
of a small range of bills which defend 
it from the north and west; lat, 30° 
47'N., lon. 79 56’°E. A gorge be- 
tween the western hills and those to 
the south admits the Niti river, but 
the valley is closed up about a mile 
to the east, by an ascent covered 
with birch trees, and leading to many 
gorges and ridges of a high mountain 
topped with snow. In front of the 
town towards the river are small 
terraces, descending by steps, which 
are cultivated. Owing to its great 
elevation persons from the low coun 
tries experience a difficulty of brouth- 
ing. Io the beginning of June the 
thermometer ranges from 40° to 50° 
in the morning, to 70° and 80° in the 
middle of the day, with rain and 
slight snow at night, Ax tint season. 
of the year the birch trees and rose 
bushes are just bursting into life, the 
farze coming into blossom, and the 

and ether grains sown. Ve- 

le life on the return of the 
warm season is here called rapidly 
into action, after having hed its 
vital powers so long torpid and sux 
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The changes of the atmosphere at 
Niti are very sudden and violent. 
The coll of the evening commences 
so early as three P.m., about 
which time the flying clouds become 
morky and stationary, envelope the 
tops of the mountains, and roll down 
their sides, discharging their con- 
tents in snow on the higher, and rain 
on the lower ranges. Lightning 
and thunder rarely occur; but aglow 
of clear-coloured light overhangs the 
summits of the snow-covered peaks 
on the darkest nights, In the be- 
ginning of June, in the morning, the 
topa of the highest mountains are 
covered with snow; about noon the 
ravines between the ridges are cfeared, 
but it remains in the clefts and gorges, 
Between three r.. and next morn- 
ing the mountain resumes its robes 
of white, which process of deposition 
and dissolution goes on during the 
dry months. When the cold season 
acts in the mountaineers are obliged 
to quit their temporary habitations, 
and leave them to such wild animals 
as prefer them to glens and caverns. 
‘The whole surface of the vallies as 
well as of the mountains is then co- 
vered with snow, which in some parts 
melts under the influence of heat 
and rain, but in others continues un- 
changed, ‘To this mass of melting 
snow, many of the large rivers are 
indebted for their tributary waters, 
which pour down in numberless 
streaius and torrents, and are the real 
sources of the Ganges. 

In 1818 Capt. Webb, under the 





character of an European mer- de 


chant, endeavoured to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with Debs, the 
nearest Chinese post to Niti, in hopes 
of being permitted to advance to the 
banks of the Sutuleje, only about 
fifteen miles distance to the north, 
where, in the rear of the great Hi- 
malaya range, many interesting ob- 
pernations might have been minde. 
All his attempts, however, were 
baffled, although dextrously conduct- 
ed, by the invincible caution or ob- 
stinacy of that jealous people, the 
chain of whose suthority appears 
te stretch with unbroken strength 
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from Pekin to this elevated and 
secluded station. By a mean of 
four barometers Capt. Webb found 
the crest of the Niti ghaet to be 
16,814 feet above the level of the 
sea; the valley of the Sutuleje be 
estimated at 14,924 feet.—(Moor- 
croft, Trait, Webb, &c.) 


Nizam.—See Hyprranan, 


Nizamwratam. ~ A town in the 
Northern Circars, forty-three miles 
'S.W, from Masulipatam ; lat. 15° 54° 
N,, lon. 80° 45° E. A considerable 
coasting trade is carried on here in 
craft navigated by the natives, 


Noaxore /nava cata, the new 
fort.) ~A town in Norther Hindos- 
tan, division of Nepaul Proper, six 
tuated on a hill on the east side of 
the Trisoolgunga, seventeen miles 
N. hy W. fram Catinandoo; Sat. 27° 
53° N,, lon, 85° 50’ E. This place 
is not of any great extent, but it 
contains some of the largest and 
best looking houses in Nepaul. Its 
position is also of importance, 
commanding the only entrance 
this quarter from Upper 
from Lower Tibet, and standing close 
to Mount Dhyboon, by which the 
Chinese army was obliged to descend 
in 1792, when penetrating into Ne- 
paul. The temple of Noakote ix 
dedicated to Mahamaya or Bhavani, 
and is a brick building on the face 
of a hill, with nothing remarkable in 
its appearance. From the roof there 
are numerous offerings to the god- 









less suspended, consisting principal- 
ly of brass vessels and weapons of 
various sorts, among the latter some 
trophies acquired from the Chinese. 

The valley of Noakote is about six 
miles in length, by one and 2 quarter 
in breadth. The soil is extremely 
fruitful, and notwithstanding its prox- 
imity to the snowy mountains which 
enclose it to the north, it is capable 
of bearing all the vegetable produce 
tions of the province of Babar. The 
Triscolgunga river which traverses 
it is held in much veneration. This 
valley, although so near to the hills, 
is romonet one of the least elevated 
x 
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in Nepaul Proper, which accounts for 
its greater temperature as compared 
with that of Catmandoo, from whence 
the court frequently migrates, to pass 
the winter at Noakote. After the 
middle of April the heat is intense. 
Besides rice, considerable quantities 
of sugar-cane are raised in thia val 
ley, and the gour or impure sugar is 
here brought to market in a more re~ 
fined state than is usual in Bengal. 
‘The garlic has remarkable large cloves, 
and the pine apples, guavas, and mun 
goes, are excellent, — (Kirkpatrick, 
ge.) 


Noanacur (Navanagara, the new 
city).—A town in the province of 
Giijerat, situated about seven miles 
south from the Gulf of Cuteh; lat, 
22° 55’ N., Jon. 70° 14° E. The jam 
of Noanagur, in respect to territory, 
revenue, and resources, may be reck- 
oned the most considerable chief in 
the Gujerat peninsula. 

The district of Noanagur consists 
of four divisions, viz. Nuggnr, Kam- 
balia (or Surya), Sutchana, and Joo- 
ria, the Jast of which has been alinat- 
ed by the Khowss family. The coun- 
try inland from the city is extremely 
rocky, but it produces plentiful crops 
of jowary, growing apparently out of 
the stones, so entirely is the soil con- 
cealed. What is sown in the narrow 
vallies in October, is reaped in May 
and June. In the neighbourhood of 
the small villages the sugar-cune is 
cultivated. This crop is so hazurd- 
ous that in India it is usually only 
raised under peaceable governments, 
where the peasantry are in good 
circumstances, and secure of reap- 
ing where they have sown. The 
crops of grain here are compuratively 
small, water being so near the sur- 
face, and the Gujerat peninsulas ge- 
nerally having many small streams 
with low banks, so as to admit of 
irrigation, 

The town itself is asserted by the 
natives to be three coss in circumfe- 
rence, and defended by a wail of no 
great-strength, built about forty-five 

* Vears ago. It contains many weavers, 
who manufacture a considerable quan- 
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tity of coarse and fine cloth, some 
sorts of a very beautiful fabric; and 
the river Nagni, which flows under 
the walls, is supposed by the natives 
to possess some quality peculiarly fa- 
yourable to the dyeing of cloth, for the 
excellence of which the town is cele- 
brated. 

All the Noanagur villages within 
twelve or fifteen miles of the Runa 
are fortified with walls for their de- 
fence. The cultivators generally pay 
one-third to government, which ap- 
points # person to value the crop; 
besides this a tax is levied on ani+ 
mals, and another on men. Korees 
sre struck in Cutch under the autho- 
rity of the row, and others under 
that of the jam of Noanagur. It is 
a smali handsome silver coin, and its 
average value four to a rupee, Not 
far from this place are two or three 
beds of pear! oysters, which contain 
pearls of an inferior quality, and even 
these by improper management are 
almost exhausted, 

The appellation of jam to the chief 
tain of Noanagur, is a title of honour 
which has descended to him from his 
ancestors, The Hindoos derive it 
from a Sanscrit source, and the Mu- 
homedans from Jumsheed, a renown- 
ed sovereign of Persia, but both are 
ignorant of its true import. It is, 
however, assumed hy the chief of 
Noanagur only; the other chiefs of 
Hallaur prefixing the word Jahrejah, 
before their names. Their sons are 
called kooer. The Jahrejahs gene« 
rally pay but little regard to any re- 
ligion. In 1808 Jam Jessujee of this 
petty principality was considered a 
gonvert to the Mahomedan faith, of 
which he observed the external forins, 
and held Brahmins in execration. 

The British government came first 
into contact with this petty state in 
the year 3808, when Jessajee, the 
reigning jam, entered into a treaty 
with the Bombay government, which 
fixed his tribute to the Guicowar at 
95,000 rupees, From this period’ the 
Noanagur state afforded the best ex- 
ample of good order and subordina- 
tion to the other principalities of the 
Gojerat peninsula: in consequence, 
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in 1815, the British government was 
induced to support the jam against 
the rebellious proceedings of the Joo- 
ria chief, who had imported a | 
hody of Arabs froin Cutch, and trea- 
cherously possessed himself of seve- 
ral forts the property of Noanagur. 
On this occasion Jam Santajee, who 
in 1818 had succeeded his brother 
Seasujee, defrayed the expense of 
the Bombay detachment, amounting 
to 8,50,000 rupees. — (Macmurdo, 
Walker, Public MS. Reports, $c.) 


Noaroona.-~A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, forty-five miles east 
from Surat; lat, 21°10’ N., lon. 73° 
15° E. In 1818 it was made a tem- 
porary depét of supply for the armies 
serving to the north of Bombay. 





Noaroona ( Navapura).—A small 
and thinly inhabited village in the 
province of Candeish. The sur- 
rounding country consists of low 
hills, interspersed with Bheel ham- 
Jets, this rude tribe forming the 
great bulk of the population. There 
is a square ghurry near the village, 
the inhabitants of which are mostly 
Brahimins.—(Sutherland, $c.) 


Nortovnoe.—A considerable town 
in the province of Oude, fortifi: 
brick walls, fifteen miles W.S.W. 
ucknow ; lat. 26° 47’ N., lon. 30° 
3W E. There is an extensive manu- 
factory of the different kinds of braxs 
vessels used by the natives of Hin- 
dostan for domestic and culinary pur- 
poses, 











Nocurarna.—A fronticr town and 
custom-house in Assuin, situated on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
twenty-six miles east from Goalpara ; 
lat. 26° 4’ N., lon, 91° 3” E. 


Norrr.—A considerable town _be- 
longing to ‘Sindia in the province 
of Mulwa, which in 1820 contained 
1,000 houses; lat. 23° 3’N., lon. 75° 
97’ E., twenty-nine miles W.S.W. 
from Oojein, and 1,698 feet above 
the level of the sea, Nolye was built 
by Raja Nol, from whom its name 
originated; but its modern one is 
Burnuggur, the first being thought 
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of bad omen if pronounced before 
breakfast. 


Noxvurores.— When Abul Fazet 
wrote in 1582, one of the chief Ba- 
loochy tribes was named Nomurdies, 
as appears from his description of 
them, viz. “ Another chain of moun- 
tains runs from Schwan to Sewee, 
where it is called Khuttee, Here 
dwell a tribe named Nomurcty, who 
can taise 300 cavairyand 700 infantry. 
At the foot of this territory is ano- 
ther tribe of Baloochies named Teh- 
zing, who have a thousand choice 
troops. There is another range of 
mountains, one extremity of which is 
on Cutch, and the other joins the 
territories of the Kulmainies, where 
it is called Kareh, It is inhabited 
by 4,000 Baloochies.”—{ Abul Fazcl, 
$e.) 

Nooxuun.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, fourteen miles W. 
by $. from Sabarunpoor 5 fat. 29° 56" 
N,, fon, 77° 17’ E, 


Noowy (lavani, brackish). — A 
small town in the province of Bahar, 
district of Boglipoor, seventy-four 
miles W.N.W, from Moorshedabad ; 
Jat, 24° 28’ N., lon, 87° 8’ E,, 


Noonanan (of light, the abode). 
A large village in’ the province of 
Agra, situated on the south of the 
Sank river, thirteen mites N. by W. 
from Gualior; lat. 26° 25/-N., lon. 
77° WWE, Adjoining to Noorabad 
is a large garden laid out by Aureng- 
zebe, within which is monument 
to the memory of Goons Begum, a 
princess celebruted for her mental and 
personal accomplishments, Many of 
her compositions in the Hindostany 
Tanguage are still sung and admired, 
The shrine bears this inscription in 


Persian, ~ “Alas! alas! Goona 
Begum !” 
Noorcoxpy.—A town in the pro- 





vince and district of Bejapoor, about: 
thirty-eight miles travelling distance 

from the city of Bejapoor. 
This place stands on a base of red- 
dish stone, and is built of the same 
materials. On an clevated rock to 
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the south-west is a remarkable stone 
fort, of rude architecture, with lofty 
circular bastions. —{ Fullarton, §c.) 


Nooacooz.—A smail district in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated in 
the doab (or space included by) of 
the two rivers Gutpurba and Mal 
purba, The principal towns are Ba- 
dauiny and Ramdroog. 


Noost.—A village in the province 
of Mooltan, division of Sinde, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Fulalee, 
fifteen miles below Hyderabad ; lat. 
25° 8’ N. 

Noornacen (Nurnagara, the city 
of light).—A small town in the prow 
vince of Bengal, district of Tiperab, 
fifty miles E. by N. from Dacca; lat. 
23° 45’ N,, lon, 91° 5’ E. 

Noosuttima.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, division of Sinde, 
fifty miles N, by W. from Hyderabad; 
lat, 26° 4° N,, lon, GH? 33° B, 


Nona.—A country of India beyond 
the Ganges, south of Assam and 
north of Ava, between the Irawady 
and Keyngluem rivers, which in 1795 
was tributary to the Burmese sove- 
reign, but had nevertheless princes 
of its own, derived from the same 
stock as the fainily that then governed 
Assam, ‘The natives are said to speak 
a dintect very little different from that 
of Siam, and cali themselves Thay- 
Jown; but they are also designated 
ag the Casi Shan or Kathi Shan.— 
(F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Nogru-gast Moxsoon.—See Co- 
ROMANDEL, 


Noauwea.—A town in the pro- 
vince and district of Bahar, situated 
on the great Benares road, 331 miles 
N.W. froin Calcutta, and about eighty 
S.S.W. from Patna. 


Nozunessap.—A small town sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, in the pro- 
vince and district of Agra, about five 
miles §. by E. from Mathara, 

Nowacuvn ( Navaghar).—A town 
in the province of Gundwana, situe 
ated at the junction of the Hatsoo 
with the Mahanaddy river, 110 miles 
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8.W. from Sumbhutpoor ; lat. 20°49” 
N,, lon, 82° 43’ E. This is one of the 
most productive pergunnahs in the 
Choteesghur division. {o 1819 the 
Nowaghur zemindar was described as 
a wild Gond, whose estate consisted 
of villages extorted from the rajas of 
Bustar, Jeypoor, Kharound, Conkair, 
and Patna for military services.— 
(Roughsedge, $c.) 


Nowan.—A native fortress in Berar, 
twenty miles N.E. of Nandere, wl 
in 1818 was occupied by Nowsajee 
Naik, the chief of a refractory ban~ 
ditti, with which the province then 
swarmed. It was in consequence 
stormed by a detachment under Major 
Pittman, ‘commanding the Nizam’s 
regular infantry in Berar, and cop- 
tured after a desperate resistance. 
The garrison amounted to 600 men 
mostly Arabs, of whom not above 
twenty remained unhurt: 439 bodies 
were buried next day. The British 
casualties were thirty-two men killed 
and 176 (including’ six British and 
ten native officers) wounded, Nowah 
had been fortified by an Armenian 
who had acquired some knowledge 
of the European system of fortifica- 
tion. 








Nowapoona (Nava pura),—A 
town in the province of Malwa, four- 
teen miles E. of Soneghur. The 
hills to the eouth produce tolerably 
large teak trees. 


Nowcaon (Nava grama),—A 
town in the province of Gundwana, 
which in 1820 belonged to the Bri- 
tish government, and contained 200 
houses ; lat. 22°42” N,, lon, 75°28’ E, 


Nossexcuncs (the prophet’sgunge}. 
—A town in the province of Agra, 
eighteen miles 5.W. from Furruck- 
abad 27°14 N,, lon, 79°15’ E, 


Nenvza (Navadwipa, the new 
island )—A district in the province 
of Bengal, situated inmediately to 
the north of Calcutta, between the 
twenty-second and twenty-fourth de- 
grees of north latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Rajeshahy ; on 
the south by the twenty-four per- 
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innahs and Jessore; to the east it 
as Jessore, and to the west it is 
separated from Burdwan by the river 
Hooghly. 

‘This district is large and wonder- 
fully rich in all the dearer productions 
of an Indian soil, but this being 
remarkably light, the land is only 
capable of undergoing tillage for 
three successive years, after which it 
must be left fallow for an equal 
riod, The most valuable articles of 
produce are mulberry trees, hemp, 

lax, tobacco, sugar, and oush, a 
plant from which @ red dye is pro- 
cured. In 1802 it was supposed that 
the cultivation of the district subse- 
quent to the first year of the decen- 
nial settlement, afterwards rendered 
permanent, had increased one-eighth, 
and that the proportion of the cul 
vated to the uncultivated land as it 
then stood was as follows ; 

. Begas. 105,000 
ing fallow. 1,958,500 

For cultivation ..... 1,950,500 

In Nuddea there are seven descrip- 
tions of rent-free land, the agzregate 
of which may be computed at 900,000 
begas, but the revenue lands are 
generally observed to be the best cul- 
tivated. The possessors of these 
rent-free lands seldoin give leases, on 
which account the tenants are liable 
to be much imposed on and di: 
sessed, should their farms improve 
and crops prove redundant; govern- 
ment renters, on the other hand, be- 
ing protected in the occupation of 
their lands, take more pains, and 

refer it although encumbered with a 
land tax. In general proprietors of 
estates receive much more than ten 
per cent, on the jumma, or assess- 
ment to the revenue, With regard 
to water carriage this district is sin- 
gularly happy, possessing an easy and 
quick transportation by the rivers 
Hooghly, Jellinghy, and Issamutty, 
yet the revenue bears no comparison 
to that realized in the adjacent dis- 
trict of Burdwan, which does not 
enjoy so important an advantage. In 
1814 the total produce of the land- 
tax amounted to 1,191,133 rupees. 
There are here many embankments 
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to prevent the devastation of rivers ; 
but the soil is so light and sandy, 
that itis ill adapted for the formation 
of embankments capable of resisting 
any great faterat pressure. 

In 1802 the collector, in reply to 
eries circulated by the Board of 
evenue, stated that in the district 
of Nuddea there were then 5,749 
hamlets end villages, supposed to 
contain 127,405 houses, which at 
six persons to a house would give 
764,430 inhabitants, of which onm- 
ber he supposed 246,001 were Ma- 
homedans ; but from the returns of 
other districts, since made with in- 
creased accuracy, it is probable that 
the above sum total is much under 
the real amount, With respect to 
the police of Nuddea, it appears to 
have greatly improved since 1907, 
when dacoity (or gang robbery) in 
Bengal bad attained its semé. In 
1784, according to Major Rennell’s 
mensurntion, this collectorate con- 
tained 3,115 square miles, but it has 
probably since received a considerable 
accession of territory, as one of the 
reasons stated in 1814 for the diffi- 
culty of establishing an efficient po- 
lice, was the great extent under the 
supervision of the magistrate.—(J, 
Grant, Sir A. Seton, $e.) 


Noppra.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, situated ut the confluence 
of the Jeltinghy and Cossimbazar 
branches of the Ganges, where their 
junction forms the Hooghly, about 
sixty iniles north from Calcutta; Lat. 
23° 25'N,, lon, 88° 24’ EL 

This was the capital of « Hindoo 
principality enterior to the Maho- 
imedan conquest, und was taken 
and entirely destroyed by Maho- 
med Bukhtyar Khilijee, the frst Mus- 
sulinaun invader of Bengal. In 
more recent times it has been the 
seat of Brahminical learning, which 
appurently must have declined to a 
very obscure condition, us in 1801 
the judge and magistrate, while re 
plying to the Marquis Wellevey’s 
queries, declares that he knows not 
of any seminaries within the district 
in which either the Hindoo or Ma- 
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homedan Iaw is taught. We learn, 
however, from the government re- 
cords, thet prior to 1811 a certain 
sum was disbursed for the su; of 
the Hindoo college at Nuddea, but 
wholly inefficient for the attainment 
of the end proposed, the preservation 
and revival of Hindoo literature. 
During that year, under Lord Minto’s 
administration, more vigorous mea- 
sures were carried into execution to 
re-organize and augment the existing 
college, but it does not appear with 
any better success. 

‘Within a mile of Nuddea, and close 
to the point of junction of the 
Cossimbazar with the Jellinghy and 
Hooghly rivers, there is a temple de~ 
dicated to Krishna, ornamented with 
a handsome dome in imitation of the 
Mahomedan style of architecture, 
which in 1819 the river was rapidly 
undermining, although in all proba- 
bility originally built at a considerable 
distance from its channel; such is 
the transitory nature of this light 
alluvial soil.—(Lord Minto, Abul 
Fazel, J. Grant, Fullarton, &c.) 


Nopyagons (Naduja grama).— 
A town in the province of Allahabad, 
principality of Ditteah, ninetecn 
miles W, by S, from Juloun; fat. 26° 
7’'N., lon. 78° 56’ E. 


Nucczeva.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of North 
Saharimpoor, which in 1809 contain 
ed 18,000 inhabitants; Int, 29° 27° 
N., lon. 78° 26’ E., forty-seven miles 
N.N.W, from the town of Morada- 
bad. Near to this place are come 
native works named Kuloo Khan’s 
fort, 


Nucoun.—A strong town in the 
province of Ajmeer, belonging to the 
Row of Ooniara, sixty-nine miles tra- 
velling distance south from Jeypoor, 
‘This place is-covered by a lake on its 
western face, and encompassed with 
modern fortifications: in better order 
and of a more formidable aspect than 
perhaps any town in Rajpootana. A 
very lofty inner wall of mad is covered 
by a fine rampart of stone masonry, 
and the whole protected by a spacious 
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wet ditch, Up to 1820 10 European 
had been permitted to enter this 
strong-hold.—(Fullarton, &c.) 


Nuavs.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, eighty-one miles 8.8.W. 
from Chatterpoor; lat, 23° 54’ N., 
lon. 79° 8 EL 


Nesipazan.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Dethi, district of Morada- 
bad, ninety-five miles N.E. from 
Delhi ; lat, 29° 37’ N,, lon, 78° 12% 
E. In length it is about six furlongs, 
with some regular broad streets, en- 
closed by barriers at different dis- 
tances, and forming distinct bazars, 
The fort of Putturghur, built of a 
fine blue stone, and situated about 
a mile to the east of the town, is a 
noble piece of masonry, and though 
long eonsigned'to neglect, its walls, 
gateways, and turrets still remain 
in high preservation, The situation 
of the town, however, is low, and 
the surrounding country swamp 

This town was built by Nujib ud 
Dowlah with the view of attractin; 
the commerce between Cashmere an 
Hindostan ; and a traffic is’ still car- 
ried on in wood, bumboos, copper, 
and tincal brought from the aie. 
The founder above-named fies buried 
in agrave bere without ornament of 
any kind—{ Hardwicke, Foster, Ful- 
Tarton, §e.) 


Nustrcnur.—A town in the pro~ 
vince of Allahabad, district of Cawn- 
poor, situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, twenty miles 8.E. from 
the town of Cawnpoor. This is a 
busy commercial place of modern 
date, having been chiefly indebted 
for its existence to the vicinity of an 
extensive indigo work established 
here by the late General Claude 
Martine.—{ Fullarton, §e.) 


Neworcax (Nalodanga). — A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis 
trict of Jessore, seventy-four mites 
N.E. by N. from Calicut; tat, 23° 
25’ N,, lon, 88° 7’ N, 

Nonurzcors.—A smal] town in 
the province of Malabar, fifty-two 
miles E.N.E. from Calicut; lat. 11° 
32’ N., lon. 76° 35’ E. 
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Novmoonex.—A town in the 
vince of Aunungabad, seventy-two 
miles W, by S. from the city of Au- 
Tungabad 5 lat, 19° 41’ N., lon, 74° 
23' E. 


Nunprat (named also Ghasipcor ), 
—A populous town in the Balaghaut 
ceded districts, surrounded by a mud 
wall and protected by a mud fot; 
lat. 15° 23’ N., ton. 78° 37’ E., sixty- 
seven miles N.N.W. from Cud '» 
717 feet above the level of the sea. 
A small river which runs on the 
north side supplies the inhabitants 
with water for irrigation and other 
purposes. The pass between Cum~ 
mum and Nundeal is 1,767 feet above 
the level of the sea,—(Heyne, §c.) 


Nuwnenrar.—aA-town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, formerly of great 
extent, and still surrounded by an 
old wall, mostly in ruins ; lut. 21°25’ 
N., lon. 74° 15’ E. Tlie soil in the 
vicinity appears good, but the scar- 
city of water impedes cultivation, 
The tomb of Saadet Peer stands on 
arocky hill a quarter of a mile from 
the towa, and is said to have been 
built 750 years ngo, Besides this 
there are many tombs and 
in the vicinity. In 1820 Nunderbar 
belonged to the British government, 
and contained about 500 houses.— 
(Malcolm, §¢.) 


Nunpypnococ ( Nandidurga).—A 
strong hill-fort in Mysore, thirty 
one miles N. by E. from Bangalore; 
lat. 13° 22’ N., lon. 77° 44’ E. This 
place is built on the top of a monn- 
tain shaped like » tadpole, 1,700 fect 
high, of which three-fourths of the 
srennterence is inpecesalDlt The 
aacent is by a stcep and slippery 
path, mostly cut in steps out of the 
rock, and about a mile and a half in 
length. It passes under several gate- 
waya and choultries, but mects no 
fortified lines until the summit is at- 
tained. There is a Hindoo temple 
‘on the apex, and the barracks, ma- 
gaaines, &c. are still standing, al- 
though’ no longer used, the custody 
of the droog being now left (1820) to 
2 wmnall sepoy guard posted st the 
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pro- gate, the garrison being stationed in 


the pettah. In a pass through the 
hills, about a mile to the west,.an 
image of the bull Nundy, about nine 
feet high, in his usual recumbent 
posture, has been cut out of the rock ; 
‘and in a temple within the pettah an 
image in the human shape is worshipe 
ped under the name of Nundy Isware, 
or the Nandy, 

In 1791 this fortress ranked in 
point of strength next to Severn. 
droog, Chitteldroog, and Kistna~ 
gherry, and was then stormed by » 
detachment under Mujor Gowdie, 
after an obstinate defence of three 
weeks, Whea Hyder took it from 
the Maharattas, it was after a tedious 
blockade of three years, Near to 
this place, among the hills of Chin- 
raya Conda, the Pennar river (called 
in Sanserit the Northern Pinakani) 
has its source, It rans towards the 
north, while ‘the Palar, which also 
springs from near Nundy, flows south- 
wards. These hills may therefore 
be looked upon as the highest part of 
the country in the centre of the land 
south of the Krishna. The sources 
of the Cavery and Toombudra rivers, 
towards the western side, are proba- 
bly higher.(Fullarton, Diron, P. 
Buchanan, &c.) 


Nvaat.~A town and pass in the 
province of Allahabad, thirty miles 
S.S.W. from Teary ; lat. 24° 24’ N., 
lon, 78°34’E. = 


Noncznnoree. — A hamlet in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty miles 
N.N.E. from Serinagur; lat. 30°34 
N, lou, 79° 5’, 


Nurroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Labore, forty-four mites 
N.N.E. from Annritsir ; Jat. 31° 58" 
N., lon, 75° 22 E. This place stands 
‘on the top of a high hill, ascended 
by steps, and in 1783, when visited 
by Mr. Foster, had the appearance 
of opulence and industry. Towarda 
the S.E. the country is open and 
pleasant, with « winding stream of 
fine water, the beat being much mo- 
derated by the cool breezes from the 
northern hills, which during a con- 
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siderable part of the year are covered 
with snow. At the above dete the 
Nurpoor district was bounded on 
the north by the Ravey ; on the east 
by the Chambah country; on the 
west by some small Hindoo districts 
lying at the head of the Panjab and 
ths Beyah rivers; and on the south 
by Hutreepoor. According to native 
‘wuthorities, in 1810 Nurpoor con- 
tained 7,500 houses, and fifty looms 
employed in the manufacture of cash- 
mere shawls, The reigning chief, 
named Beer Singh, was a Pathaniya 
Rajpoot; his revenue two lacks of 
rupees aud half, 


Nvasixcavn.—A small town in 
the province of Allahabad, situated 
‘on the south bank of the Sonar river, 
fifteen miles SW. from Huttah ; lat. 
24° 0 N., lon, 79° 24’ E, 


Noasincuun (Nara Singha gare). 
—A petty state in the province of 
Malwa, tributary to Holear, which 
from misrule and internal commo- 
tion had become impoverished, and 
an annoyance to the neighbouring 
country. In 1819 a complete settle. 
ment of this disturbed principality 
was made by Captain Henley, when 
the gross revenue amounted to about 
60,000 rupees per annum, Lat. 23° 
45’ N., lon. 77° 10 E.—( Public MS, 
Documents, §¢.) 


Nonsixcroos/ Nara Singha pura), 
A town in the province of Bejapoor, 
ninety-three miles E.S.E. from Poo- 
na; lat, 17° 55’ N., lon, 75° 16’ E. 


Nuxsozan.—A small village in the 
province of Bejapoor, principality of 
Colapoor, situated on a point of land 
formed by the junctions of the 
Krishna and the Paunchoo Gunga. 
‘This place derives its name from a 
temple dedicated to Nursoba {Nara- 
singha Deva), which stands by «well. 
built ghaut or flight of steps descend. 
ing to the river Krishna, aud is pro- 
vided with an establishment of Brah- 
mins, The ghaut on the opposite 
side of the river is magnificent, and 
the town of Corundwar, » short dis- 


NUSSEERABAD. 


tance further, has a fine appearance. 
—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Nusseenasap (Nasirabad).— A 
town in the province of Ajmeer, 
about twelve travelling miles distant 
from the city of Ajmeer. It stands 
in a plain destitute of trees, and in- 
tersected by small ranges of barren 
hills, covered with pieces of loose 
rocky flint, the fragments of larger 
masses that protrude from the earth. 
Water of a brackish tuste is only 
procurable from tanks and wells, 
which have been excavated at a great 
expense, The derivation of the 
name comes from Nasir ud Dowlah, 
a Persian title bestowed by the court 
of Delhi on Sir David Ochterlony. 

Soon after the conclusion of the 
Pindary war in 1818 the canton- 
meats of the British force cmplayed 
in Rajpootana were established at 
this place, They are regulurly laid 
out, and the public buildings well 
constructed; but timber beingascaree 
commodity, it is sparingly uscd both 
for building and fuel, and on the 
whole Nussecrabad is one of the most 
expensive stations in India to un of- 
ficer. It is, however, generally es- 
teemed a healthy station, and the 
climate pleasant, except during the 
hot winds. The rains are most re~ 
freshing, but seldom heavy or of long 
duration. Garden vegetables thrive 
well, although the soil is light, and 
the rock so near the surface, The 
grapes are considered the largest and 
best in Hindostan, and equal to the 
Shiraz, but fruit-trees will not grow ; 
large supplies, however, are pro- 
cured from Pokur, which is noted 
for its gardens and vineyards, In 
1824 English cotton cloths, both 
white and printed, were to be seen 
among the natives in common use, 
and were sold remarkebly cheap, as 
well as English hardware, crockery, 
writing-desks, &c. at Paulee, a cele- 
brated mart in Marwar, on the borders 
of the desert, Immediately in front of 
the cantonments is the royal city of 
Ajmeer, now greatly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur; and the fort of 
Taraghur, which, although only five 
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miles distant in a direct line, is twelve 
by the windings of the road.— (Bishop 
Heber, Public Journals, §c.) 


Nusserasap (Nasirabad).— A 
nmall town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Mymunsingh, of which it 
is the capital, situated on the west 
side of the river Brahinaputra, about 
six miles S.E. from Bygonbury, and 
neventy-one tiles N. by E. from the 
city of Dacca; Jat. 24° 26’ N., lon. 
80° E. In 1819 it was the resi- 
dence of the judge, collector, and 
other civil functionaries of the dis- 
trict, (Fudlarton, D. Scott, $c.) 


Nurrargan,—A small town in 
the province of Malwa, which in 
1820 contuined 200 houses, and be- 
Jonged to the raja of Seetamow ; lat. 
24° 7’ N., lon, 75° 25’ E. 

Nyanrrr.—A soiall town, with a 
busy bazar, in the Carnatic province, 
and northern division of Arcot, about 
seventy miles north by west from 
Madras, 


Nxwarcoit.—A town in the Car- 
natie province, containing several pa- 
godas, situated in the Madura district, 
ion of Marawa, about 
seventeen miles travelling distance 
N.W, from Kamnad. 


Nyraawa.—A ruined native forti- 
fication in Northern Hindostan, twer 
ty-four miles N.W. from Abmora; 
Yat. 20° 46’ N., Jon. 79° 17’ E., 5,835 
feet above the level of the sea. 

















oO. 


Os Istz.—An island in the Exsst- 
‘ern sens, situated principally between 
the first and second of 
south latitude and the 128th and 
129th of east longitude, In length 
it may be estimated at sixty-five 
miles, by eleven miles the average 
breadth, Qn this island live many 





runaway slaves from Teraste, who med: 


cultivate cloves, which they sell to 
the Buggesses. It is claimed by the 


sultan of Batchian, who has a pearl. 
fishery on the coast. The Dutch 
formerly had a small fort on the west 
side of Oby.—( Forrest, Sc.) 


Octasern—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, about five miles 
due south from Broach, on the op- 

ite side of the Nerbudda river; 

it. 21° 41° N,, lon. 73° E. In 
1812 this town contained 7,911 inha- 
bitunts, and the pergunnah 21,056 ; 
total 29,969 persons. 


Oprvroon (Udayapura). — A 
Rajpoot principality of the highest 
rank in the province of Ajmeer, of 
which it occupies the southern ex- 
tremity, bordering on Gujerat. From 
Sarowy to Ajmeer its territories are 
protected by a chain of mountains, 
of which it commands several of the 
passes, and it is besides the country 
through which the commerce between 
Bombay, Cutch, and Gujerot, and 
the north-western parts of Rajpoo- 
tana and Upper Hindostan must pass. 
Italso connects many of the British 
military positions,and in the course of 
time the great commercial roads that 
formerly existed will be restored. A 
considerable portion of the Odeypoor 
principality ad anciently the appel« 
jation of Mewar, or Meywar, aud it 
chief in history is frequently styled 
Rana of Chitore, until thet city was 
taken by Acher in 1567. It is diff- 
cult to define the real extent of the 
Odeypoor territories, owing to the 
incessant fluctuation of their limits, 
but they may be considered geferally 
as coniprehending the districts of 
Chitore and Meywar, Under this 
point of view they are bounded on 
the north by the Joudpoor territo- 
ries; on the south by many native 
principalities in the provinces of Mal- 
wa aod Gujerat; to the east are the 
territories of Kotah, Boondee, and 
Sindia; and on the west the district 
of Sarowy, In 1818 their total area 
might be estimated at 7,300 square 
miles of turbulent, ill-vubdued terrie 
tory. Cambay, by the road of Ah- 
jabad and Eder, once a great com- 
mercial route, is not more than 200 
miles from Odeypoor, and an im- 
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portant rood from Jumbosier runs 
through the eastern parts of Odey- 
poor, and passing by Baroda, Doon- 
gurpoor, and Siltumber, reaches Aj- 
meer in a distance of little more than 
‘three hundred miles, so that stores 
might be brought by this route from 
Bombay. 

‘The surface of Odeypoor is rather 
‘ily than mountainous, and . 
side many streams and rivulets, inde- 
pendent of the solstitial rains. It 
produces, when properly cultivated, 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and barley; there are also mines of 
iron, and fuel is abundant. Thirty 
miles north of the city of Odeypoor 
sulphur is found, but of a quality in- 
ferior to that procured from Surat. 
‘The country is naturally strong, and 
the paths wild and intricate. In 1818 
Cheetoo the Pindary baffled every 
effort to overtake him, when he es- 
caped from Jnwud in Rajpootana, by 
penetrating through a most difficult 
country to the south of the Mewar 
district, emerging near Dhar, to the 
south-west of Oojein, where there is 
a high range of mountains, whence 
issue the streams that afterwards form 
the Mahy river. The city of Odey- 
poor, which is situated within an ain- 
phitheatre of hills, is guarded in the 
approach by a deep and dangerous 
defile, which admits of only a single 
carriage passing at a time ; yet 50 ex- 
tensive is the circuit protected by 
this pass that it is said at one time 
to have comprehended between 400 
and 500 villages. The cultivators 
are composed of Rajpoots, Jauts, 
Brahmins, Bheels, and Meanas, and 
nearly the whole are of the Brah. 
minical persuasion, Their language 
is of Sanscrit origin, and the Lord's 
Prayer, when translated into it, was 
found to contain twenty-eight of the 
roota found cither in the Bengulese 
or Hindostany specimens, 

The rana of Odeypoor is of the 
Sesodya tribe, and is considered the 
most noble of the Rajpoot chiefs, but 
in temporal power has long been in- 
ferior to the rajas of Jeypoor and 
Joudpoor, He is also much revered 
by the Mahomedans, in consequence 
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of a tradition that he is descended, 
in the female line, from Noushirvan 
the Just, who was sovereign of Persia 
at the birth of their prophet, and 
thus to have a common origin with 
the Seids, descended from Hossein 
the son of Ali, In 1807 the rajas of 
Jeypoor and Joudpoor contended for 
the honour of marrying the Rana of 
Odeypoor’s daughter, and each sup- 
ported his pretensions by the sword, 
thereby originating a war, the source 
of woes unnumbered to Rajpootana. 

The nobility of the country are 
Rajpoots (Rajaputras, offspring of 
rajas) called Rhatores in the vulgar 
tongue. They are of the Sesodya 
tribe, which is esteemed the purest 
and most elevated in rank. The 
lands are mostly held by feudal te- 
mure, but in the late distracted state 
of the Rana’s dominions, the govern- 
ment dues were rarely ‘pa except 
when levied by force, and the feuda- 
tories as rarely obeyed hiv summons 
to appear at court, Madhajee Sindia, 
by repeated invasions, threw the 
country into confusion, and dissolved 
the attachment of the inferior chiefs, 
so that the revenue of the Rana in 
1805 had dwindled down to eight 
lacks of rupees, while the separated 
chieftains established petty states, 
such as Shahpoora, Shereghur, and 
others, claiming independence. ‘This, 
however, was not the worst the Rana 
was doomed to suffer, for under the 
Mahneatta regimé his poverty became 
80 great, that in 1818 no money what- 
ever remained in the Runa’s treasury, 
and the prince himself daily disbursed 
the small suis necessary for his 
dinner expenses, 

Besides others of his lands occupied 
by desultory and predatory bands, 
the usurpations of recent years, the 
following had been assigned to the 
Sindia and Holcar families, viz, 

In Jeswant Row Bhow’s 





Total lands held by Sindia 15,85,000 
Ditto held by Holcar... 14,75,000 
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To these might be added the res- 
pective shares of Bapoo Sindia and 
eat Khan, each three lacks and a 
alf annually, being the aggregate tri- 
bute of. the collective bol of feudal 
chiefs, setiled long before at a meet- 
ing of Bapoo Sindia, Jumshecd Khan, 
and their officers, with the chiefs of 
Mewar and the Rana’s functionaries, 
near the city of Odeypoor; which 
convention was intended for ever to 
suppress alt predatory extortionsfrom 
the province. The most sacred oaths 
were exchanged; Bapoo swore on 
the Ganges water, and Jumsbeed on 
the Koran; but the ink was scarcely 
dry and a few instalments paid, when 
the old scenes recommenced with i 
creased violence and barbarity, while 
Jumsheed bestowed the most oppro- 
brions epithets on the Rana within 
the precincts of his own palace. 
From this most horrible bondage 
the Rana was rescued by the British 
government, and a treaty concluded, 
by the conditions of which the Jatter 
was to receive one-fourth of the re- 
venue realized for the first five years, 
and three-eighths ever after; the 
last proportion to be also received 
from any acquisitions recovered for 
the raja. After this his pi 
brightened, and the chiefs pier ipehad 
bles, his former feudatories, daily re- 
paired to offer him that obeisance 
they had so long withheld. But his 
poverty still continued, and the con- 
sequence was, that inferior officers 
were detached with bodies of troops 
to manage forts and pergunnshs, 
without any provision for their ex- 
penses, and it mattered Jittle to the 
scanty population whether the rod 
were used by the Rana’s own ripa- 
cious functionaries, or by the mis- 
creants who had been expelled by 
the interference of the British armies, 
In January 1818 General Donkin 
describes the country as equalling, in 
richness of soil, any tract in Hindos- 
tan that he had ever seen, with the 
exception of some pergunnahs round 
Tonk Rampoora; but that the first 
cultivation that he had met with 
since he entered this desolated prin- 
cipality was immediately adjoming 





the fortress of Sanganeer, half a mile 
from which the land still continued 
an unproductive waste, Uafortu- 
nately the Rana’s personal character 
was little adapted to the ting 
emergency, having (besides his habi- 
tual indolence)had his mental faculties 
injured by his long und hopeless de- 
pression, while no confidential ad 
visers remained whose talents were 
adequate to the crisis. Ove of the 
most ruinous courses pursued by the 
Rana, was the lavish and indiscrimi- 
nate grants of land bestowed for va- 
rious purposes, through favour and 
faction. 

The British government felt a na- 
tural anxiety to restore the prospe- 
rity, and regenerate, if practicable, 
the decayed institutions and misap- 
plied resources of this ancient state ; 
but any systematic interference with 
the Rana’s internal management was 
equally precluded by the conditions 
of the treaty and considerations of 
general policy. Under these circum- 
stances the appointinent of a minister 
of capacity and integrity, disposed to 
act in concert with the British go- 
vernment for the good of his prince 
and country, would be the most ad~ 
vantageous arrangement: but even 
this was rendered hopeless by the abe 
sence of talent, experience, and in- 
fluence, among those whose birth and 
station would have otherwise ren; 
dered them conspicuous. Notwith- 
standing these untoward circum- 
stances some amelioration bas taken 
place, and in 1818 the Rana’s court, 
when visited by Capt. Tod, was found 
respectably attended by various chiefs, 
who had not been there for many 
years, and by others who had never 
been there at all. Hopes were also 
entertained that the whole would at- 
tend, and yield up the crown lands 
they had usurped, without any direct. 
interference on the part of the British 
governnient, now that the barrier 
which had so long separated them 
from their legitimate sovereign, and 
retained both in thraldrom, had been. 
remaved.—(Public MS. Documents, 
Tod, George Thomas, Broughton, 
Wilford, 505 
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Overroon.—A town in the pro 
vince of Ajmeer, or Rajpootana, the 
eapital of the preceding principality, 
situated 2,064 feet above the level 
of the sea; lat. 24° 35’ N., lon. 73° 
44 E. To the west of this city is a 
large lake, enclosed on all sides ex- 
cept where the town stands by wild 
and rugged hills, between which and 
the margin of the lake there are some 
villages, tombs, and gardens, with 
narrow slips of cultivation. A great 
bund or embunkment, along which 
there are many trees and several 
buildings, defends the town from any 
overflow of the lake, The suunmits 
of the hills are composed of granite 
and quartz, and at their base schistus 
of various sorts is found, 

The appearance of Odeypoor from 
a distance presents un imposing up- 
pearance, which a closer inspection 
does not justify. The palaces and 
garden residences on the lake are alt 
of inarble, and the sculptural decora~ 
tions are not only highly finished, but 
display considerable tuste. Images, 
toys, and a great variety of articles 
of marble, rock crystal, and steatite 
are sent from hence and from Jey- 
poor to the neighbouring provinces. 
Copper and lead are said to abound 
alittle to the northward, but during 
the late anurchy all mining operations 
were suspended, In 1818 this place 
presented a miserable collection of 
ruined temples and deserted houses ; 
but it has since, under the British 
protection, greatly recovered from its 
then state of extreme depression, 
The whole of the tribute of Marwa 
during the first four years of its Bri 
tish connexion, were absorbed by ite 
expenses; but iu 1823 more than 
eight lacks of net revenue had heen 
realized, of which 4,00,123 rupees 
were appropriated by the British go- 
vernment; threc lacks as its share of 
tribute, and the remainder for the 
liquidation of debt. The British 
claims on the Odeypoor net revenue 
amount to three-eighths annually, but 
more than a quarter has not yet been 
taken, Within the Odeypoor domi- 
nions there are three hij 9 and privi- 
Jeged classes of Rajpoots : 1st. sixteen 
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Tajas ; 2d. thirty-two thakoors, or feu- 
3d. the descendants of 
settled on lands of their 
waintaining bodies of 





own; eac! 
armed followers. 

‘The city of Chitore was for sev 
centuries the capital of this principa- 
lity, and nich celebrated for its 
strength, riches, and antiquity, when 
taken by the Emperor Acber, in A.D. 





1567. It is still a good-sized town, 
with many pagodas, and a mennly- 
built, but apparently busy buzar. The 
fortress rises immediately above the 
town, and extends for a considerable 
distance to the right and left of it, 
The rock where not naturally preci- 


Pitows has been scarped by art all 
round the summit, to the height of 
from eighty to 120 feet, It is sur~ 


roun by a rude wall, with semi- 
circular bastions, enclosing, according 
to native report, a circuit of twelve 
miles; but its reel urea is not in 
proportion to its circumference, its 
form being extremely irregular, ‘and 
the ridge of the hill in many places 
narrow. The length, however, is 
not short of four miles, and the 
length of the wull, with all its wind- 
ings, is probably’ not much exag- 
gerated, 

The approach is by a zig-zag rond 
of very easy slope, but stony and in 
bad repair. Passing under six gate» 
ways, with traverses and rude out. 
works, the main entrance of the case 
tle is renched. The whole face of 
the hill, except the precipice, is co- 
vered with trees aud brushwood, and 
the ascent about a mile. In advance 
of the custle gate is an outwork or 
barbican, with a colonnede; inter 
nally, of octagonal pillars and carved 
imposts, supporting a flat terrace, and 
with a hallin the interior. ‘The gate- 
way itself is very lofty and striking, 
with a good deal of carving in the 
genuine style of ancient Hindvo ar- 
jitecture, without any Mahomedan 
intermixture, something approaching 
to the Egyptian. 

On entering the gateway a smalt 
street Jeads to on ancient temple, 
and afterwards through many inte- 
resting buildings and temples, some 
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of which are extremely solemn and 
beautiful, There are also two or 
three little palaces, chiefly retnakable 
for the profusion of carving bestowed. 
on rooms of very minute dimensions, 
and arranged with no more regard to 
convenience than a common prison, 
Just above the crest of the hull 
stands the largest temple in the fort, 
dedicated to the destroying power, 
with the trident of Siva in front, an: 
tighted within hy some lamps. In its 
furthest dark recess is a frightful 
figure of the blood-stained goddess 
Cali, with her tion, her many hands 
full of weapons, und her chuplet of 
skulle, A tiger's skin is stretched 
before her, and the pavement is 
stained with the blood of sacrifices ; 
adjacent sit the Brshmins and offi- 
cinting priests, 

Tn this and all the other temples 
the excellence of the masonry is re- 
markable, as also the judicial con- 
struction of the domes that cover 
them, as well as the solemn effect 
produced by their style of architec 
ture, originating possibly in the low 
massive proportions of their pillars, 
in the strong shadows thrown by 
their projecting cornices and un- 
picreed domes, in the long flight of 
steps leading to them, which give 
consequence to a structure of very 
moderate dimensions, and in the cha- 
racter of their ornaments, which con- 
sist either of mythological bas-reliefs, 
or in endless repetition and continuity 
of a few very simple forms, so ax to 
give an ides of a sort of infinity. The 
general construction of all these 
buildings is the same. A small court- 
pet a portico, a square open build- 
ing, supported by pillars and sur- 
mounted by a dome, and behind 
this a close syuare shrine, surmount- 
ed by an ornainented pyramid. There 
ia only one building in the Mabome- 
dan style, said to be the work of Azim 
Ushaun, the son of Aurungzcbe, who 
was fortunate enough to capture Chi- 
tore, and consequently named it Fut- 
teh Mahal; but it is singular enough 
that euch a building should have been 
allowed to stand when the Hindoos 
recovered the place. Although unin- 
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habited and fulling into decay, it is 
still tolerably entire. 

There arc many pools, cisterns, 
and welis, in different parts of this 
extraordinary hill, amounting, it is 
said, to eighty-four, of which, bow= 
ever, in the dry season, only twelve 
have water. One of riod is aly 
irregular poo! cut in the sulid rock, 
and fed by a beautiful spring, with « 
little temple over it, is a most pic- 
turesque spot. Tt has high rocks on 
three sides, covered with trees and 
temples; on the fourth side are some 
cold buildings, also of a religious cha- 
racter, erected on the edge of the 
precipice that surrounds the castle, 
A long flight of rock-hewn steps leads 
down to the water, and the whole 
pluce breathes coolness, seclusion, 
and solemnity. Below the edge of 
the precipice, and with their foliage 
just rising above it, grow two or 
three large plantains of very large 
size, which are considered great 
curiosities, as they produce excel- 
leat fruit every year, slthough 
there be scarcely any earth on 
the -rock where they are rooted. 
They probably, however, derive 
moisture from the water flowing 
through the rampert, which assists 
to dam the pool. 

The most extraordinary buildings 
in Chitore are two minarets, or tower 
temples, dedicated to Siva. The 
smallest is now ruinous; but the 
largest, which resembles it in form, is 
a square tower nine storics high, of 
ite marble, most elaborately carv- 
ed, surmounted by a cupola, and the 
two highest stories projecting like 
balconies beyond those beneath, s0 
thut it stands on its smaller end, 
There ig a stcep and narrow stair. 
case of murble within, conducting to 
seven small and two large a 
ments, all richly and delicately cary~ 
ed with mythological figures, of which 
the most conspicuous and most fre- 
quently repeated are, Siva embracing 
Parvati, and Siva in the character of 
the destroyer, with a monstrous co~ 
bra di capello in each hand. As far 
as can be guessed by the eye, this 
building is about 115 feet bigh, and 

















the view from the top of it most ox- 
tensive. 

There are few cannon here (3824), 
und the garrison is very insignificant } 
bat it might be made imp le, 
its situation being wuch that to batter 
it.would be of little use; and from 
its great extent, shells would give the 
defenders but little annoyance. On 
the other hand, to man its walls 
would require an army. A consider- 
able population resides within the 
fort, but they are mostly Brahmins 
and market people, 

The journey from Gungrar to Chi- 
tore, about twelve miles distance, is 
through a wild but interesting road, 
winding through woods at the base 
of sume fine rocky hills; and the 
situation of Chitore is conspicuous 
from a considerable distance, owing 
to the height of the rock on which 
the fortress stands, From Chitore to 
Sawa, on the other side, ten miles 
distance, is through a country almost 
covered with jungle, not close and 
matted with long grass, but open, of 
scattered trees and bushes, abounding 
with deer and hogs, but not many 
tigers, those last preferring long 
grass in the neighbourhood of water, 
which article is very scarce here. 

Chitore was first conquered by the 
Mahomedans in A.D, 1363, during 
the reign of Allah ud Deen, empha- 
tically named the scourge of the Hin- 
doos, at Delhi. It was subsequently 
taken by Acber, in 1567; and agai 
in 3680 subdued and plundered by 
Azim Usheun, the son of Aurung- 
zebe; permanent possession, there- 
fore, does not appear to have been 
retained by the Patan or Mogul dy- 
nasties. In 1790 it was taken by 
Madhajee Sindia from Bheem Singh, 
the ious subject of the rana of 
Oderposr, to whom it was restored, 
conformably to a previous agree~ 
ment, and under whose dominion it 


still remains. It stands in lat. 24° 
bRN,, lon. 74° 45’ E—( Bis He. 
ber, Sir John Malcolm, Jas, Fraser, 


Major Rennell, Sc.) 


_ Orvac.—A harbour thus named 
in the island of Wageeoo, where there 
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is a stream of fresh water, and good 
anchorage. 

Oaunarcona (Agurapura).— A 
town in the province of Orissa, seven- 
ty-seven miles N.N,W. from Cut- 
tack; lat, 21° 21’ N., lon. 85° 24’ E, 

Oxanunnen (Ukamandala).—In 
modern times the term Okamundel 
is principally apptied to the western 
extremity of the Gujerat peninsula, 
separated from the main land of Hal- 
Jaur and Buradda by a runn or swamp, 
formed by the sea making 8 breach 
from the north-western shore, near 
Pindtaruk, and extending in a S.E. 
direction ‘again connects itself with 
the sea at Muddee, about fourteen 
miles distant from Pindtaruk. The 
breadth of this channel gradually de- 
creases; at Muddee it is not more 
than a mile, and is separated from 
the ocean by a low bank fifty yards 
wide, which is wearing away. Twelve 
miles north from Positra this runn or 
swainp ve and a half miles broad, 
the bottom of firm sand with very 
fittle mud, The highest spring-tides 
flood it to the depth of sixteen or 
eightcen inches, at other times it is 
dry or merely’ moist, and may be 
marched across with ease, The Oka 
shore is much more abrupt and un- 
even than the other, and is thickly 
covered with milk-bush, baubool, and 
other wild and astringent shrubs, Af- 
ter ascending the coast the desceut 
into the country is gradual, the ge- 
neral level of the country being much 
Jower than the beach of the Runn, 
‘The word oka signifies every thing 
bad or difficult, in which sense it is 
applied to this wild and uncouth dis- 
trict, 


In 1809 Okamundel contained five 
forts and twenty-seven villages. The 
first are Bate, Positra, Bhurwalla, 
Dwaraca, and Dhenjee. The soil is 
generally of a light red colour, end 
of no great depth, jowarce and ba- 
jeree being the only crops it is capae 
ble of yielding, Camels of an inferior 
sort sre bred here, the sea-beach and 
‘extensive sandy slips (called Wudh), 
covered with ‘shrubs, being suited 
to the rearing of this animal, which 
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requires little carc, and is sufferest to 
roam wild ainong the jungles, where 
tigers have never been found, al- 
though leopards have occasionally 
been seen, The rock of Oka is 
much impregnated with iron, but ix 
little fused, beyond what the black- 
suniths require for building and re 
pairing boats, Salt is manufactured 
1n stnall quantities, and the shores 
abound with oysters and other shell- 
fish, The population consists mostly 
of Wagheres, a Hindoo race of men 
originally from Cutch, but who ap- 
pear to possess as inach of Ma- 
homedan as of Hindoo principl 
and their appearance and manners 
are barbarous in the extreme, The 
Rajpoot families in general Jive in 
s tlistinet from the Wagheres, 
and a consideration fur their 
lands aud crops, which the others 
do not, their maxim being to plough 
aud eat, 

The piracies for which Oka has 
been eclebrated are of very aucient 
date, and the natives continue prone 
to thix mode of life, to which they 
are stimulated by the peculiar ad- 
Yantages the numerous crecks, bays, 
channels, and inlets of the coast 
afford them, besides their reliance 
on the power of their deity at Dwa- 
raca, whose priests and attendants 
are the strongest instigators to de- 
predation, and the ultimate reecivers 
of the stolen goods, Before embarke 
ing it was formerly a practice 
these pirates to promise a larger 
share to the god than he could 
justly claim, provided he would cus 
snite success and safety to their trip. 
Many vessels were fitted out in the 
name of Runchor (the deity), as sole 
owner, and actually belonged to the 
temple, which received” whatever 
plunder they brought back. 

The ancient history, as narrated in 
the sacred writings of the Hindoos, 
is so mingled with fabulous tradition 
that it is impossible to separate 
truth from romance. These antho- 
tities, such as they are, derive its 
name from a celebrated demon of 
the name of Oka, who occupied this 
tract of maritime coast, until he was 

Vor. 1. 
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Jain by Krishna. Such historical 
fragments as arc now extant com- 
mencé about A.J). 1054, at which 
era Oka was partitioned between the 
Herole and Chowars Rajpoots, wha 
were afterwards expelled by Rha- 
tore Rajpoots from Marwar, The 
more modern history of Okanundel 
commences ahout the end of the 
twelfth century, sce which dite 
many chiefs have reigned, but to enu- 
merate them would only exposea bar- 
ren list of names all ending with the 
syllable After the interference 
of the British government in 1809 























for the suppression of piracy, the 
improvement of Okamundel was very 
tardy, bth from the barrenuess of 


U the difficulty of with- 
men from habits that had 
ted for centuries, and whieh én 
instance were also interwoven 
with religions prejudices. ‘The inves 
teracy of their piratical habits proved 
sa insnemountable that the complete 
subjugation of Okamundel appeared 
to be the only remedy, aud this was 
clfected hy a detachment under Colo- 
nel East, in 1816. 

The poverty of Bate and Okamun- 
del would have rendered them Ace 
profitable acquisitions to the British 
government, but the sanctity of the 
territory rendered it grateful to the 
Guicowar, who was willing to : 
it at the bazard of a pecuniary sacri- 
fice, In 1816 the highest revenue of 
Okamundel was estimated at 40,000 
rupees, three-fourths of which was 
realized by the pilgrim-tax, whieh 
under the British government would 
have undergone it reduction, as had 
happened at Jaggernauth ; all extra 
prodts had been destroyed by the 
suppression of piracy. After much 
negociation and hesitation on the 
part of Futtch Singh Guicowar, the 
district of Okamundel, with its holy 
places of Bate and Dwaraca, was 
fiually transferred to the Baroda so- 
vereign in 1817.—(Afacmurda, Care 
nac, Public MS. Documents,’ East, 
Se.) 


Oximant.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Birboom, 150 
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miles N.W. from Calcutta; iat. 23° 
38’ N,, lon. 87° 15’ E. 

Otran (Ulupara). — A town in 
the province of Gujerat, situated in 
arich country, with few trees, seven 
miles north from Surat; lat. 21° 217 
N,, lon. 73° 3 E. With the sur- 
rounding valuable pergiunnah it was 
finally acquired by conquest from 
the Vinchoor Cur, one of the Pesh- 
wa’s chief functionarics, in 1817, but 
it had previously, on account of its 
vicinity to Surat, been under the 
Tisdiction of the magistrate of that 
city, 

Omnay Istz—~An island in the 
Eastern seas, the inhabitants of 
which arc deseribed asx fierce and 
treacherous, and in 1820 had the 
reputation of being cannibals, with 
the dark colour and frizzled hair of 
the Papuas. In other circumstances 
Ombay is said entirely to resemble 
the island of Sabrao, to which refe- 
rence may be had. 


Omenkuntuc (Amara Cantaca)— 
A celebrated plaice of Hindoo pil- 
gtimage in the province of Gund- 
wana, twenty-cight miles N.N.W. 
from Ruttenpoor; lat. 22° 55’ N., 











lon. 82° 7’ E., 2,463 fect above the 
evel of the sea, The country around 
Omerkuntuc ix very witd, and thinly 
inhabited, and rarely frequented ex- 
cept by Hindoo pilgrims, who go to 
visit the sources of the Sone and 
Nerbudda rivers at this place, the 
usual road to which is by Rutten- 
poor. No European traveller (as fur 
‘a5 was known in 1828) bas yct visit- 
ed it, but according to native autho- 
tities, these rivers derive their origin 
from the water that is collected in 
and issues from the cavities of the 
mountains which form the elevated 
table-land of Omerkuntuc. Of this 
territory the Nagpoor raja formerly 
claimed a part, the raja of Sohage- 
poor another part, and the wild 
Gonds a third, but the whole is 
comprehended within the British do- 
minions, and it is to be hoped will 
not much longer remain unex] 


= caesar J.B, Blunt, Mr. Jenkins, 
e. 
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Onsensxen.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, situated about eleven 
miles south from Luckput Bunder ; 
Jat. 23° 43’ N. 

Overa.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, twenty-six miles cast from 

“ambay ; lat, 22° 24’ N. fon. 73° 
12 E. 

Omzan.—A small fortified town 
in the province of Agra, twenty-six 
miles E, from Ditteab, but belonging 
oun ; lat. 25° 4W N., fon, 78° 





Oncrwana.—A small district in 
the province of Malwa, bounded on 
the west by the Cali Sinde river, and 
on the east by the Parbatty. The 
designation of this tract is traced 
from a class of inferior Rajpoots, 
originally from Mewar, who while the 
Mogu! empire flourished were pro- 
prictors of large herds of cawels, 
from which the name Omut is de~ 
rived. In process of time their two 
leading chiefs Mohn and Purseram 
acquired possession of 1,500 villages, 
which they named collectively Oniut- 
wara, and having divided them into 
two equal portions, they ruled them 
under the titles of rawul and dewan, 
still retaining a strong predilection 
towards their ancient plundering In 
hits. On the Maharatta conquest of 
Malwa they were in their turn com- 
pelted to yield to more powerful rob- 
bers, aud are now tributary, the first 
to Sindia, and the last to the young 
representative of the Holcar fainily. 





Oxan..—A town in the province 
of Malwa, eighteen miles N.N.W. 
from Oojein ; Jat. 23° 2Y N., lon, 75° 
3V EL 


Oxcorocur (Angulaghar).—A 
town in the province of Orissa, dis- 
trict of Cuttack, fifty-nine miles W. 
from the town of Cuttack; lat, 20° 
32'N., lon, 85°11 EB. This is the 
capital of a large zemindary, bounded 
on the north by the Brahminy river; 
on the east by the hereditary state of 
Talchere; and in extreme dimensions 
is 125 miles from north to south, by 
ten from east to west, This tract 
produces rice and most of the Indian 
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grains; also oil, cotton, wax, honey, 
iron, and timber. In 1314 the pro- 
prietor collected annually about 
10,000 rupees from a tax levied at 
Pergurporah ghaut, on all merchan- 
dize passing that road. The yearly 
tribute paid by the zemindar was then 
only 1,550 rupees; his estimated pro- 
fit 25,000 rupees. Much of the 
country is still in a stute of matnre, 
and covered with jungle. In 1814 
the succession was dixputed by two 
cluinants, Loknauth Singh and Pri- 
thee Singh, both strongly suspected 
of illegitimacy, After a tedious ine 
vestigation the Bengat government 
decided that neither had any just 
title, the right owner being Son 
nanth Singh, who was installed xc- 
cordingly by the British functionarie 
—(Richardson, Public MS. Docu- 
ments, $c.) 














Oxcore (Angida),—A town and 
subdivision of the Northeru Carnatic, 
153 miles north from Madras; Jat. 
15° 13'N,, lon, 79° 50° E. This is a 
mean anil irregularly built town, 
composed entirety of red carth hats: 
with thatched roofs. ‘The fort is a 
detached work, with round bustions, 
the rampart ficed with uneumented 
stones, and protected on three sides 
by a wet ditch and on the fourth by 
a lake of great beauty, with wooded 
banks, and groups of small hills that 
approach the margin. A party of in 
valids ander a European commandant 
compose the garrison, and a conve- 
nient bungalow ix provided for the 
use of travellers, 

Ongole was formerly dependent on 
the Caddopab principality, hue w 
afterwards incorporated with the 
natjc below the ghants, and subject 
to the nabob of Arcot, from whom, 
in 1801, it Teceived by the British 
government. In point of fertility 
Ongole is inferior to Tanjore and 
several other districts; but it is re- 
markably rich in copper ore, and 
ytelds abundance of excellent salt 
along the sea-coust. The Gendegama 
which bounds it to the north, and the 
Muncy, are the chief streams. The 
principal towns besides Ongole are 
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r, Sydanpootam, and Aceam= 
pettuh—(Fularton, Publie MS. Do- 
cuments, $e.) 


Onont (Hanavara).—A sea-port 
town in the province of Canara, situ- 
ated in lat. 14°16'N., lon, 75° 32’ E, 
This was formerly a’ place of great 
commerce, where Hyder had establish- 
ed addockeyurd for building ships of 
war, but it totally demolished 
by Tippoo after it was recovered by 
the treaty of Mangalore. Part of 
the town bas been since rebuilt, aud 
it now possesses a custoi-house. 
The Portuguese erected a fort here 
so early as A.D.1505. The lake of 
Onore is of great extent, and, like 
that at Cundapoor, contains many 
js, some of which ure cultivated. 
It reaches nearly to the ghauts, and 
in the dry season is almost sult; but 
it reecives many small fresh-water 
streams, which during the rainy mon 
soon become lorreuts, and render the 
whole fresh. It abounds with fish, 
which when salted form a consides 
ble article of commerce with the ine 
terior. —(F. Buchanan, Bruce, Se.) 


Oxnvust Ist.—aA small istet inthe 
Enstern seas, about a quarter of a 
mile in circumference, and about two 
and a half wiles distant trom Bas 
tavia, The immense naval arsenal 
and warchouses which the Dutch had 
erected here were all destroyed by 
the squadron wader Sir Edward Pele 
lew during tte revolutionary war. 
































Oocu.—A town in the provinec of 
Mooltan, wi according to Mr, 
Elphinstone, es the 
Punjnud, a river formed by the union 
of the Punjeb waters, which, although 
of a large vatume, is ouch inferior im 
size to the Indus above the junction ; 
there is reason, however, to believe 
that daring che dry season the con- 
fluence takes place much lower down, 
When the floods are at their height 
the whole intervening space between 
Ooch and the main chavnel of the 
Indus is one vast sheet of water 

The town of Ooch is situated 
within the Bahawulpoor principality, 
ahont seventy-five miles 8. hy W. 
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from the city of Mooltan; lat. 29° 
1V'N,, lon. 70° 50'E. It “has pro- 
bably at some remote period been of 
greater importance, as its name de- 
signates a peculiar language called the 
Ooch or Wuch, which, when exa- 
mined by the missionaries, was found 
to contain (radically) twenty-six of 
the thirty-two words that compose 
the Lord’s Prayer in Bengalese and 
Hindostany.—(Elphinstone, Mission 
aries, $e.) 

Oocuwapnooe ( Ujayini durga). 
—A strong hill-fort in the Balaghaut 
ceded districts, subdivision of Har- 
ponelly; lat. 14° 32’N., lon, 76° 10° 
E. This fortress is situated about 
twelve miles to the eastward of Hun- 
ghur, and has the appearance of great 
strength, being of considerable height, 
unconnected and abrupt, especially 
tothe northward and westward, where 
it is almost perpendicular.—( Moore, 


Ooverroon (Udaya Pura).— A 
town in the province of Gujerat, 
where it is nearly surrounded by the 
windings of the Oresung river; Jat. 
22°19 N., lon. 74°7/E, it ia built 
on a rising ground, and in 1820 con- 
tained about 1,000 houses, The 
generul road from Malwa passes 
through this place, which at the 
above date belonged to a petty raja 
of the same tribe with Zalins Singh 
of Kotah—{ Malculm, §c.} 


Ooveyroon (Udaya Pura).—A 
town in the province of Malwa, for- 
merly of considerable consequence, 
as is indicated by its extensive ruit 
lat, 28° 52’ N., lon. 78°" E. With 
the territory attached it belongs to 
Sindia, and In 1820 yielded a revenue 
‘of 70,000 rupees per annum,—{ Mal- 
coln, &c.) 

Oopunroon.—A moderate sized 
town in the province of Delhi, about 
thirty mites N.E. from Furrucka- 
bad, and about twelve from Shshje- 
hanpoor. The frontier here between 
the Oude and British dominions is 
only an imaginary line. 


Doses ( Ujjayint) —A district in 
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the province of Malwa, sitnated to- 

ls the south-western extremity, 
and containing the capitals of the 
Sindia and Holcar families, The soil 
in the vicinity of Oojein and over 
the greater part of the Malwa pro- 
vince is a black vegetable mould, 
which in the rainy season becomes 
40 soft that travelling is hardly prne- 
ticable. When dry it cracks ‘in all 
directions, and the fissures are so 
wide and deep by the road side as 
to make a journey dangerous, The 
quantity of rain that fulls in ordinary 
seasons is so considerable, and the 
ground so retentive of moisture, that 
wells are little used for watering the 
fields ; bat this makes the sufferings 
of the inhabitants more severe if the 
periodical rains fail, there being no 
wells to supply the deficiency, Jt is 
singular that the vine in this tract 
produces a second crop of grapes in 
the rainy season, but they are acidu- 
Jous and of an inferior quality. The 
other fruits are the mangoe, gunva, 
plantain, melon, and several varieties: 
of the orange and lime trees, In 
the villages near the city of Oojein 
the houses are entirely built of mud, 
the roofs, walls, and floors being all 
of that composition, which the in- 
habitants assert resists the heaviest 
rains. In 1820 the portion of this 
district belonging to Sindia and wt- 
tached to the city of Oojein yielded a 
revenue of near 2,x0,000" rupees, 
nearly balf of which was granted in 
assignments. — (Dr. Wm. Hunter, 
Maicolm, §c.) 


Ooseix ( Ujjayini).—A town of 
great celebrity in the Malwa pro- 
vince, and until the recent transfer 
to Gualior, the modern capital of the 
Sindia Muburattas, 1,698 fect above 
the level of the sea; lat. 23° 11° N,, 
lon. 75° 35K. By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is described as follows : 
 Oojein is a large city on the banks 
of the Sopra, and held in high vence 
ration by the Hindoos, It is asto- 
nishing that sometimes this river 
flows with milk.” 

The city of Oojein, called in Sen- 
serit Ujjayini and Avanti, boasts a 
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most remote antiquity. A chapter 
in the Hindoo mythological poems 
named the Puranas is devoted to the 
description of it, and it is mentioned 
in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
as well as by Ptolemy, under the 
name of Ozene. It is also consider- 
ed by Hindoo geographers as the first 
meridian, and due north of Lanca, 
au imaginary place on the cquator, 
somewhat S.W. of Ceylon, without 
tatitude or longitude. The modern 
town is situated about a mile to the 
south of the ancient, which is said to 
have been overwhelmed by a convul- 
sion of nature about the time of raja 
Vivramaditya, when it was the seat 
of ats, learning, und empire; but 
Mtr, Fullacton is of opinion that. ao 
appearance, cither in the vigi 
place itself, indicates that doy 
couvalsion ever took place. In fact, 
the site of old Oojein presents the 
same irregular strface, the same un- 
dulating heaps of brick-coloured rub- 
bivh, intersected by ravines, which 
mark the sites of the other decayed 
towns throughout Hindostan, The 
depth also at which pillars and other 
fragments of masonry have been oc- 
casionally found, may be sufficiently 
accounted for, from the accumula- 
tion of soil with which the perishable 
habitations of an Indian town are 
continually enveloping those that 
have passed away, without having 
recourse to the Brahminical fable of 
a shower of cold earth, or to any 
supernatural convulsion. What has 
been called Raja Bhirtery’s cave is no 
eave at all, but part of an ancient 
building of masonry, buried in part 
under the ruins of the old city, and 
so far become subterranean, and at 
present the only appearance that 
deserves the name, 

Connected with it, and probably 
part of the original edifice, is a sort 
‘of elevated court or portico, with 
several ancient columas still erect, 
In the bank adjoining this to the 
northward there are two cleared 
wpertures or doorways. That near- 
cat the river couducts to a suite of 
four low and narrow stone chambers, 
supported by massy pillars curiously 








carved, the floors nearly on a level 
with the present surface of the soil ; 
and under these is another suite of 
small low apartments, to which the 
descent is through an apperture in 
the pavement, and which are now 
strictly subterranean. It is in this 
part of the building that the fabulous 
passage leading to Benares and Hurd- 
war is pointed out. The other aper- 
ture teads to a sort of gallery about 
three fect below the present level of 
the ground, its roof supported on a 
long range of pillars, curiously em- 
Lelished with figures ia relievo. 

The modern town of Ovjein is 
of an oblong shape, was formerly 
about six miles in circumference, and 
the interior crowded with buildings 
and population ; but the latter have 
been gradually’ diminishing, many 
having been attracted to the neigh- 
bouring city of Indore, where Holcar 
has at length fixed his hitherto mi- 
gratory court, Some of the houses 
in the principal streets exceed two 
stories in height; that inhabited by 
the widow of Madhajee Sindia_ in 
1820 was of four stories, and very im 
posingin its appearance. The wooden 
fronts of many of the principal build 
ings are elaborately carved, the tile 
roofs sloped after the fashion of Bu- 
rope, and the main street paved with 
@ granite causeway. The most ro 
markable buildings are the pagodas in 
the vicinity of the palace (itself a poor 
edifice), and hordering on a fine sheet 
of water; more especially the temple 
of Maha Cali, with its portico of 
many pillars; and those of Krishna 
and Rama at Unkpat. The most 
striking scene, however, at Oojein is 
the view from the Sipra of a noble 
range of ghauts that line its banks, 
with the gardens containing the che- 
teries of the Sindia family, intermin- 
gied with eupola pavilions, old trees, 
Hindoo temples, and tombs of Maho~ 
medan saints, Some of the cheteries 
are really fine monumental struc- 
tares. In a temple dedicated to Ma- 
hadeva, adjoining the mausoleum of 
one of Madhajee Sindia’s wives, there 
is a large white marble statue of Siva’s 
bull Nundi, with its mouth resting on 
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abasket of fruit supported on a lin- 
gam, and held up by two figures in 
the habit of fakeers, which for this 
country is certuinly an extraordinary 
jiece of sculpture. “Sindia’s palace 
isa pile of building no way remark- 
able, but in its vicinity are the remains 
of an ancient gateway, called the 
Chowbees Derwazeh (or twenty-four 
doors), reputed to be nearly coeval 
with the time of Vicramadil 
differing little in its style frow 
buildings of the present day 
astronontical observatory bx 
by raja Jeysingh stands without the 
city on the south-west, and is a mach 
inferior structure to his other esta- 
Mishment ia Upper Hindostan, an 
has long been consigned to negtect 
and decay 
Until the recent transfer of the 
seat of government to Gualior, Oo- 
jein was reckoned the capital of 
Sindia’s dominions, and is still the re~ 
sidence of sowe of the most distin- 
guished individuals of that pri 
fiuily ; but notwithstanding its sci- 
entific celebrity it does not appear to 
have ever becn a place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage, Mahomedans form a 
considerable portion af the popula- 
tion, this being the head-quarters 
of the Borahs (Mussulmian pedlars), 
amounting to 1,200 families, dis 
buted in four sections, separated by 
strong gates from the rest of the 
city. They have a monilah, or bi 
priest, deputed by their chief pont 
who resides at Surat. Oojein, 
Indore, has always been noted for a 
profusion of excellent fruit, especially 
grapes of which they have two gather= 
ings per annum from the sume vine, but 
one is acidulous and of an inferior 
quality. In A.D. 1819 there were 
two coco-nut trees growing in Rana 
‘Khan’s garden which were justly 
reckoned great curiosities, and pre- 
served with much care, it heing a 
tree scarcely ever neen at such a 
distance front sea-air and the ovean. 
Ptolemy places Oojein about 255 
geographical miles from the mouth of 
the river Mahy, but the real distance 
isnot more than 200 miles Rajas 
of this city arc mentioned by Ferishta 
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so carly as A.D. 1008, and it was first 
conquered by the Makomedans about 
1230, The ctlebrated raja Jeysingh 
held the city and territory of Ogjein 
ofthe emperor Mahomed Shah ; bat 
it soon afterwards fell under the 
power of the Mabarattas, and has 
been possessed for four generations 
by the Sindia family, Jyapa Sindia, 
the first of the race on record, was @ 
servant to Bajerow the first Peshwa, 
who delegated him to several military 
commands. He was followed by his 
son Junkojee, who was murdered 
after the battle of Paniput; and 
his unele Ranojee succeeded to his 
territories. This chief left two sons, 
Kedarjce the father of Anand Row, 
the father of Dowlet Row Sindia ; 
and Madhajee Sindia, who supplanted 
his eldest brother and seized the 
throne. This last chief early in Hite 
lost a leg at the battle of Paniput, 
so fatal to the Maharattns: but not- 
withstanding his mutilation, he dis- 
tinguished himself as av nective inde- 
fatigable commander, and during bis 
life-time completely controlled the 
Maharatta empire. By introducing 
European dicipline among his troops 
he subdued a considerable proportion 
of Iindostan Proper, compellet the 
Rajpoot chiefs to pay tribute, obtains 
ed possession of Delhi and the Mo- 
gul’s person, and brought bis dami- 
ions into contact with those of the 
British nation under the Bengal pre- 
sidency. Having no issue Imt daugh- 
ters, he adopted his uephew Dowlet 
Row, who on his uncle's decease, 
in 1794, suceceded to his hereditary 
possessions and conquests, in pre- 
ference to the son of Madhajee’s own 
daughter, Balla Bhye; which youth 
was subsequently adopted by Dowlet 
Row, but died soon alter, 

The whole course of this chief- 
tain’s operations, from the moment 
he ascended the throne, manifested 
A systematic design of establishing an 
ascendancy in the Mahnratta state on 
the ruins of the Peshwa’s authority. 
For some succeeding years Dowlet 
Row continned to augment his do- 
minions by unceasing encroachments 
ow his neighbours, until 1803, when 
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he ventured to try strength with 
the British, having previously entered 
on a hostile confederacy with the 
Nagpoor raja and Jeswunt Row Hol- 
car. A short and vigorous war of 
only four months’ duration ensued, 
in the course of which his armies ex- 
perienced such signal defeats from 
Generals Lake and Wellesley as 
threatened the utter extinction of 
his Sovereignty. Reduced to this 
extremity, he agreed to a peace, b: 

the conditions of which Ve ell 
quished nearly all his distant posses- 
sions, amounting to more than onc- 
half of his dominions, including Delhi 
and the Mogul’s person, aud sank 
down to a condition of very secon- 
dary importance. Daring this eam- 
pnign the city of Oojein was oceu- 
pied by the Bombay army, but was 
restored on the re-establishinent of 
peace. While the above neyociae 
tions were going on a curious ine 
stance of Mabharatta character was 
exhibited, in the perverted spi 
reluctant sincerity with which Sin- 
dia’s ministers, alter the conclusion 
of the wut, not only confessed the 
existence of the hostile confederacy 
before so repeatedly and strenuously 
denied, but uctually called upon Bri- 
tivh justice und good faith to punish 
the treachery of Holcar for not hav- 
ing falfiied the stipulations of the 
waid offensive alliance aguiust them- 
selves, 

Notwithstanding the heavy losses 
sustained during the course of the 
preceding war, Sindin'’s possessions 
etill remained considerable until 1811, 
when the death of Jeswunt Row 
Holear, and the never-ending dis- 
sensions of the Rajpoot states, once 
more raised him to comparative im- 
portance, But new enemies, partly 
of his own creation, arose in the very 
heart of his dominions, These were 
the Pindarics, whom in the beginning 
he fostered, as the system placed at 
hia disposat a large body of horse; 
but they soon outgrew his means of 
contro}; and tatterly, if he had had 
the inclination, he certainly had not 
the power to suppress them. In 
addition to this bis eountry was im- 














erished by mismanagement, and 
his government in euch confusion 
that it scarcely deserved the name, 
while his authority was almost con- 
fined within the walls of Gualior, 
where he was in a manner besieged 
by his own turbulent and unpaid 
army. His external politics were not 
less cuipable than his internal admi 
nistration, for by inviting the Pi 
daries to invade the British domi- 
nions, and by promoting the pro! 
gate intrigues of the Peshwa for the 
subversion of the British supremacy, 
he had dissolved the treaty of 1805. 
His intention of making common 
cause with the first was clearly esta- 
blished by the Pindary chiefs’ them- 
selves; and with respect to the last 
the Marquis of Hastings caused to 
be delivered to him in open court his 
own letters, signed with his own 
hund and sealed with his own private 
seal, evineing the most hostile nine 
chinations against the British governe 
awnent, Nothing more was said on 
the delivery of these letters, except 
that the Gavernoregencral had no 
desire to peruse them, and thut his 
highness would perceive the seals 
were unbroken, 

After so complete a detection a 
new and more binding treaty became 
necessary, which was accordingly ar 
ranged in 1817, and the two fortresses 
‘of Hindin and Aseerghur required as 
pledges for its performance during 
the war, Being treed from the re- 
straints of 1805 the British govern- 
ment became now at liberty to form 
engagements with the Rajpoot states, 
from which it had been hitherto re= 
stricted, ull Sindia’s just aud Jawfal 
tributes’ being guaranteed to him. 
Notwithstanding the moderation of 
this treaty, Sindia evaded the signing 
of it until the 5th of November 1817, 
when two powerful British armies 
were on his frontier; aud the day he 
did affix his signature happened to 
be (although then unknown to him) 
the very one on which the Peshwa 
attacked Mr. Elphinstone and the 
British residency at Poona. Had he 
delayed twenty-four hours longer, 
auch severer terms would have been 
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imposed on him, Even ufter its 
conclusion, notwithstanding the re- 
cent alliance, the British armies were 
compelled to maintain the same atti- 
tude as if in daily expectations of 
being attacked. This suspicious line 
of policy continued until the battle 
of Maheidpoor, when the impression 
made by that sudden annihilation of 
Holear’s power became apparent in 
the alteral condoct of the Gualior 
cabinet, which at once gave in, and 
from that epoch resigned jtself to 
every arrangement required or sug 
gested by the Governor-general, 
‘The Uominions at present pos- 
sessed by Dowlet Row Sindia are 
still considerable, but they are #0 
much intermixed with those of petty 
native chiefs that it is difficult to dis- 
criminate them. In 1818 some ex- 
changes of territo rate 
rangements took place, in which he 
transferred to the British governmeut 
the fortress of Ajmecr, the Booudec 
tribute and all other claims on that 
state, and the fort and district of 
Islammagur, Lis strongest fortresses 
in 1820 were Gualior, Powahghur, 
Narwar, Chanderee, Raghooghur, 
Ratghur, Bujranghur,  Sheopoor, 
Esanghur, and Gohad, is army then 
consisted of 13,000 regulars and 9,000 
horse, besides artillery and irregular 
corps. His income was under nine 
ty-five lacks of rupees per annum, 
for his possessions in Ceutral Hin- 
dostan did not yield him more than 
eighty lacks of rupees, and he de- 
rived little from his possessions in 
Candeiyh and the Deccan, Fro 
1809 to 1827 the control of Sindia’s 
afftirs were mostly in the hands of a 
banker named Gocul Paruk (who died 
in the year last mentioned), necessary 
for his financial abilities ; but his ad- 
ministration must in other respects 
have merited praise, as in 1820 the 
cting resident at Gualior reported 
in the whole of Sindia’s pos- 
in Malwa there was not one 






















































ay robberies were by no means 
quent; a change next to imiracu- 
lous, Tv 1819 Sindia had not any 
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two dangliters, married into families 
hostile to each other. On the 2lst 
March 1827 Dowlet Row Sindia 
died, aged forty-seven, when the so- 
vercignty was assed by his widow, 
Baiza Bhye, who soon afterwards 
adopted Mookht Row, the son of # 
distant kinsman of her late hnsband’s, 
then eleven years of age, who mount 
ed the throne on the sth June 1827, 
unser the title of Maha Ra 
jee Sindia, huvivg pre ‘ 
the widew’s youngest daughter, 
was placed on the throne by the re- 
‘ident, and shortly afterwards lent 
the British government fifty lacks of 
rupees. 

Traveling distance from Caleutta 


















from Bombay by Boorhanpoor, 
from Delhi, 440; from Hyderabad, 
534; from Naxpoor, 340; ‘and from 
Poona, 442 miles, —! Fullarton, Han- 
ter, Marquis of Hastings, Prinsep, 
Malcolm, Clute, Public MS, Docu- 
mente, Reanell, Ferishta, Wilford, §¢.) 


Oox.—A town in the province of 
Gujerat, situated on the borders of 
the Kakreze, about fifteen miles north 
from Rahdunpoor. In 1809 this was 
fan open town, with one long buzar 
street, the houses of which were to» 
lerably well constructed, several with 
upper stories. It then contained 
about 2,000 houses, 800 of which 
were inhabited by Cooliesm( face 
murdo, Se.) 

Oonaer.—A small village belong- 
ing to the Guicowar in the provine 
of Gujerat, situated about fitty miles: 
SE. from Surat. At this place there 
is a hot well, which, like other exe 
traordinary phenomena of tature, is 
held sacred by the Hindoos, and re 
sorted to by pilgrims of that faith, 
who are supplied by the officiating 
priest with the miraculous history of 
its original formation by Hama Chuv- 
dra—(Drunmmond, §e. 


_Oonctove—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirty-three miles 
travelling distance from Dewass, to 
which state it belongs; lat. 227 
N,, lon. 76° 35° E, In 1820 it cone 
tained 300 houses, The Vindbys 
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range of mountains are within four 
niles distance of this town. 





Oowsana.—A large town in the 
province of Ajincer, eight miles 5.W. 
from Rampoora ; lat 25° 5 N,, son, 
73° 5Y E. Te is surrounded by a 
wall, partly of mud and partly of 
stone. The raja has u bandsome 
house within a stove enclosure, pro- 
tected by a ditch, Bheem Singh, the 
reigning Row iv 1819, was a fenda- 
tory of Jeypoor, and’ sprung from 
that fa hat has long acted as 
tin independent prince. Besides 
Ooniara, he possesses the strong for= 
tress of Nuggur, and a considerable 
tract of country. 




















Oowrewsts —A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, pergunnat of Gar- 
rote, which in 1420 contained 300 
houses, 














Ooncsta (Arijaya)—Aa ancient 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
situated on the left bauk of the Bet- 
we, about eitht miles south from 
Ihansi; Ist. 24°26" N,, lon, 78° 39’ E, 
In remote times this was a city of 
great note, the fia of Oorcha being 
then the head of che Bondelah tribes, 
from whoin the other inferior chieh 
received the tecka, or token of ine 
vestiture. Subsequently the seat of 
government was removed from Oor- 
cha to Tehree, the dependencies of 
which now compose the whole pos- 
sessions of the Bondeluh chief; hut 
the prineipalities of Jhansi, Ditteah, 
and Simpthir, have all emanated from 
this the parent state. In 1822 an 
ay took place near Tehree, in the 
lity of Oorcha, between the 

of the latter state and o 
nm of Dowlet Row Sindiu’s, 
in which the latter was totally de- 
feated, hut for which exploit the Bri- 
tis government was obliged to re- 

1and both the raja and his son, 
ho internal fighting being permitted, 
—(Hunter, Frankiin, Public MS, 
Documents, Se.) 


Oonex.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, twenty-five miles S.. 
from Bandas tat. 23° 22' N., ton. 3? 
43° B, 








































Ooscorta.—A amail town in the 
Mysore province, sixteen miles N.E. 
from Bangalore; lat. 13° 5’ N., lon. 
77°5Y E. This is a neat litle town, 
separated by a valley from.a hill-fort. 
Here, as in other parts of Mysore, 
the small river has been converted 
into a tank, by a lofty mound carried 
across the valley, 


Oosoun.—A town in the Mysore 
province, twenty-five miles $.S.E. 
from Bangalore ; lat. 12° 49’ N., lou. 
77° 52 E. 

Ossoner ( Asuri, a female demon). 
—A large village in Mysore, thirty~ 
five miles travelling dist 
from Nundydroog. It bas a noble 
reservoir in its vicinity, counccted 
with the town by an avenue of trees, 
—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Oorrapaoos (ullara durga, the 
northern fort).—A town in the My» 
sore province, forty-eight mites 
from Seringapatam ; lat, 12° 4 i 
ton, 77° 12 E. The rock of Ootra- 
droog forms the northern termina~ 
tion of a chain of bills that intersect 
the table-land of Mysore. It is not 
very high, yet on the side next the 
pettah presents five distinct lines of 
fortifications rising one ubove the 
other, The walls of the pettah en- 
close w tolerable large and well-speo- 
pled village, situated on a lower 
eminence uistinet from the Droog.—~ 
(Fullarton, $c.) 


Oornvatooa ¢ Uttaravctur).—A 
town in the Carnutic province, fifty- 
two miles 8.8. from Madras ; lat. 12° 
35’ N,, lon. 79° 40" E 


Onai—aA sinall town in the pro 
vince of Agra, fourteen miles 5.B. 
from Jolown ; lat. 25° 29° N,, lou, 
79° 25 E. 

Oarexo.—A town in the province 
of Aliahabad, twenty miles N.N.K, 
from Ditto’; lat. 25° 53° N., lou, 


78 37 E. 











































ORISSA. 

(Ordesa), 
A large province iu the Deccan, 
extending from the eightecath te thy 
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twenty-third degree of north lati- 
tude. To the vorth it is bounded by 
‘Bengal, on the south by the Godavery 
river; to the east it has the bay of 
Bengal ; and on the west the province 
of Gundwana. Ordesa or Oresa, the 
peculiar country of the Or or Odra 
tribe, had originally Jess extended 
limits, but in the progress of migra- 
tion and conquest the Ooria nation 
carried their name and language over 
a vast space of territory, both on the 
sea-shore and among the hills, in- 
eluding besides Orissa Proper a por- 
tion of Bengal and Telingana. 
According to the institutes of Ac- 
ber, Orissa in its greatest dimensions, 
in A.D. 1582, was divided into five 
districts, viz, Ist. Jellasir, compre- 
hending Midnapoor and the British 
possessions lying north and cust of 
the river Subunreeka ; 2d, Buddruck ; 
3d, Cuttack ; 4th, Culling (Calinga) 
or Cieacole; 5th. Rajamundry. At 
present the principal modern territo- 
rial subdivisions, commencing from 
the north, are the following (but be- 
sides the province, it includes many 
other petty states ond large zemin- 
daries) :—I st. Singbhoom ; 2d, Kun- 
jeur; 3d, Mohurbunge; 4th Bala 
sore; Sth. Cuttack; 6th. Khoordah. 
The modern extent of the Orissa 
province may be roughly estimated 
at 400 miles in Jength, by about 
seventy the average breadth; but 
Orissa Proper has much more li 
ed dimensions, and may be consi 
dered wholly comprehended in the 
British district of Cuttack, to which, 
and the other heads respectively, the 
reader is referred for authentic topo- 
graphical information. 

The interior of this province remote 
from the sea remains in a very savage 
state, being composed of rugged hills, 
uninhabited jungles, and deep water- 
courses, surrounded by pathless de- 
setts, forests, or vallies, and pervaded 
by a pestilential atmosphere. It forms 
a national barrier to the maritime dis- 
triets, being only traversed during the 
driest season by the Lumballies or in- 
land traders. With such a barrier to 
the west, and the ocean to the east, 
the defence of Orissa dots not appear 
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difficult ; the jealousies, however, of 
& people subdivided into petty and 
hostile communities, the absence of 
civilization, added to the habitual in- 
dolence and apathy of the natives, 
have for many years rendered it an 
easy prey to invaders, and they have 
repeatedly passed from yoke to yoke 
without a struggle. 

With regard to the population, the 
four great castes are the same here 
in name and function as in the other 
portions of Hindostan ; but the ordi- 
nary trades and professions are sub= 
divided into thirty-six classes or pat- 
hacks, all either Sudras or an impure 
race named Sankara Verma, The 
proper genuine Khetries are supposed 
to be extinct, those who represent 
them under the tities of Dhir Dhal, 
Towang, Mai, Bhanj, Ray, Ruwut, 
and Khandait, being held’ by the 
learned to be Sndras. The only 
pure Vaisyas are two classes of Ba- 
niyas, who practice the trades of 
druggists and moncy-changers. The 
wild tribes of the hills are named 
Coles, Khands, and Sours, by the 
Oreus, in Sancrit, Pulinda, 

The Oorea nation are justly de- 
scribed by Abul Fazel as effeminate, 
‘They are likewise so dull and stupid 
that in all ages, and under ali go- 
vernments, since the downfal of the 
Orissan monarchy, the principal offi- 
cial employments have been always 
engrossed by foreigners: Bengalese 
from the north, and Telingas from 
the south. The cultivating classes, 
however, are industrious, although 
they work without spirit and intelli- 
gence, and those of the plains are 
mild, quiet, inoffensive, and as casily 
mannged as the Bengalese. They 
furnish also the class of servants 
known in Calcutta as balusore-bear- 
ers, in whom honesty and fidelity 
(according to their own notions of 
these virtues) are conspicuous. The 
inhabitants of the hills and jungles 
are more shy, sullen, inhospitable 
and uncivilized, and their chiefs are 
grossly stupid, debauched, tyranni- 
cal, and slaves to the most grovelling 
superstition, 

The language of the Or or Odre 
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nation is atolerably pure dialect of 
the Sanscrit, closely resembling the 
Bengalese, and remote from any affi- 
nity to the Telinga. On the weat 
the Ooria and Gond lang 
into each other; but the Oria still 
prevails at Barwa, forty-five miles 
south of Ganjam, on the low lands, 
and among the hills as far as Kime- 
dy, beyond which the Telinga predo- 
minates. In the interior mountains, 
however, from Goomsur to Puleon- 
dab, Bustah, and Jeypoor, the Odra 
is used by a great majority of the 
inhabitants, 

The Pykes, or Janded milit 
bine with the greatest barbarism, and 
the blindest devotion to the will of 
their chiefs, a ferocity and restless 
ness that have always rendered them 
a forinidable class of the population ; 
by Abul Fazel, in 1542, they were 
estimated at 155,000. ‘The Pulinda, 
or still niore barbarous mountaineers, 
are distinguished as Coles, Khands, 
and Sours, all quite distinct in lan- 
guage, features and manners from 
the Hindoos of the plains, and pro- 
bably the aborigines of the province 
before the arrival of the Brahminical 
priesthood. 

The Coles are subdivided into 
thirteen tribes, Their proper coun 
try is suid to be Coluut Des, which 
the natives describe as a hilly tract 
lying somewhere between Mohar- 
Dbunge, Singbhoom, Jynt, Bonye, 
Keunjein, and Dalbhoom, fron: 
whence they have encroached ‘on 
and penctrated the adjacent territo~ 
ries. They are a hardy athietic 
race, black and ill-looking, ignorant, 
and savage, yet their houses are 
wholly built“ of wood, and they 
carry on a regular and extensive 
cultivation. This people admit none 
of the Hindoo deities, and seem 
scarcely to have any system of reli- 
gious belief, but they venerate the 
sahajaa tree (the kyperanthera mo-~ 
runga), paddy, mustard-sced, oil, and 
the dog, and they strike a bargain 
or conclude a pacification by break- 
ing a straw (stipula), which act rati- 
fis the compact. The Coles ure 
extremely fond of fermented liquors, 















and eat all kinds of flesh and grain, 
as also various roote that grow 

taneously in the jungles. The flesh 
of the hog is universally prized. They 


unges pass are governed chiefly by numerous 


Sirdars, or heads of villages, 
Ealled menkies and mundas; hut in 
some cases pay tribute also to the 
hill-zemindars whose countries they 
inhabit. 

The Khands probably differ little, 
if at all, from the Gonds. The 
Sours are found chiefly in the jungles 
of Khoordah, and in the woods that 
skirt the base of the hills, They are 
in general a harmless race, but so en- 
tirely destitute of moral sense, that 
they will as readily and unserupu- 
lously deprive a human being of life 
as any beast of the forest, at the 
of a chief or for the most 
x remuneration ; and the quan- 
tity of blood they shed during the 
insurrection is almost incredible. 
They are distinguished from the 
Oorias by their low stature, mean 
appearanee, and jet black colour, 
and by a wood axe which they al- 
ways carry in their hands, Thelr 
language is scarcely intelligible to 
the Oorias, and they worship stumps 
of trees, blocks of stone, and clefts 
of rocks, suggesting impure ideas. 
Some are fixed in small village com- 
nities, others lead a migratory 
life, clearing annually spots of jun- 
gle, where they crect huts, and sow 
different kinds of millet, but they cat 
likewise almost every kind of food, 
animal or vegetable, roots, seeds, and 
fruits, 

The earlier native histories of 
Orissa are fabulous legendary tales, 
copied from the Porauss, and rene 
dered plausible by a mixture of local 
tradition, About A.D. 473, when 
the family of Kesari mounted the 
throne, the annals approach authen- 
ticity, before that they were a tissue 
of falschoods, contradictions, incon- 
sistencies, and annchronisms. Raja 
Anang Bheem Deo, of, the Ganga 
Van's line, ascended the throne of 
Orissa A.D. 1174. He erected the 
great temple at Juggernauth, and 
measured the whole of the lands 
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within his dominions. In A.D. 1538, 
Kala Pahar, general of the Bengal 
forces, invaded the province with an 
‘army of Afghan cavalry, defeated 
Muckund Deo, the raja, and finally 
overthrew the independent sove- 
reignty of Orissa. The Afghans 
were in their turn attacked and sub- 
daed by Khan Jehan, Acher’s gene- 
ral, in 2578, and Orissa annexed to 
the Mogul empire. In 1582 Todar 
Mull, the celebrated dewan of the 
einpire, visited the province, an 
perintended the introduction of hi 
own land-revonue system. 

In 1743 Orissa was invaded by 
a Jarge army of Maharattas, under 
Bhasker Pundit, who swept the coun- 
try, and continued annual plundering 
incursions until about 1730, when 
@ temporary arrangement for chout 
was minde by Aliverdi Khan, then 
soubahdar af Bengal, who fivall 
transferred it to the Maharattas 
1756. From this date Orissa expe 
rienced such a complication of mise 
rule, anarchy, weakuess, rapacity, 
and violence, as excites wonder how 
comnmnities could keep together, or 
even exist tinder so atrocious a ty 
ranpy, and in this condition it was 
found when conquered by the British 
arms in 18035 but the dominion of 
the Khoordah ‘raja (the representa- 
tive of its aucient monarchs), was 
not finally extinguished until 1804. 

At present the most fertile and 
best inhabited portion of thi 
tensive region is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Britisk government, the 
remainder possessed by  tribntary 
indars culled ghurjauts or hili- 
who mostly puy a fixed rent, 
and are under British protection, so 
far as refers to their external rela- 
tions; but some few are also dircetly 
amenable to the Europ 
Justi For u description of the 
British portion the reader is referred 
to the district of Cuttack. A large 
proportion of the tributary part of 
Orissa is a barren unhealthy tract, 

-d by wild beasts, and unpro- 

ductive to the cultivator. The rivera 
and waters swarm with fish, aquatic 
reptiles, and alligators, the plains and 
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jungles with winged vermin. The 
chief rivers are the Godavery, Mabu- 
muddy, and. Subunreeka, besides in- 
numerable streams of a short course 
and temporary duration, ‘The princi- 
pal towns are Cuttack, Juggernanth, 
and Balasore.—( Stirling, Rickardson, 
F. Grant, 5c.) 

Ossanerr.—A town in the pre- 
vince of Delhi, district of Barcily, 
forty miles south by west from the 
town of Bareily; lat. 27° 49’ N,, lon, 
7¥ OE. 

Orran.—A small town in the pro- 

ince of Agra, ten miles S.W. 
Kalpee; lst. 26° 4/N,, lon, 74) 

Ovpanutsa (Udayula d 
A small town in the’ Benga 









ry Jom 
portion 
of the Boglipoor district, sixty-two 





miles NW) by N. from Moorshu 
bad ; lat, 24° N., lon, 87° 42’, 
There is not any substance sv course 
as gravel either in the delta of the 
Ganges, of nearer the sca than Ou- 
danulla, which is 400 miles distant 
by the windings of the river, At this 
place a rucky point, part of the hase 
of the neighbouring hills, projects 
into the river, Besides an clegant 
bridge erected here by the unfortu. 
nate Sultan Shaja (brother to Au- 
rengzcbe), this place is noted for the 
extensive lines constructed here by 
Cossim Ali Khan, and forced by the 
troops under Major Adams in 1764. 
‘These lines, in fact, could only be of 
use during the rainy season, ax be~ 
tween the right flank and the hilly 
there is an extensive tract of rice 
ground. The whole is now a com- 
plete ruin, and very few traces re- 
main of the approaches made by the 
assailants, where they were stormed 
by Major Adams, and during the 
‘iny season, when they were thought 
regnable; but in reality they 
were of no strength at any time, 
and only served to make the garrison 
think them secure from attack, when 
the fact was exactly the reverse.— 
(#, Buchanan, Rennell, Hodges, §¢.) 
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Ayodhya.) 
this ia 066 or ee unalleat pro- 
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vinees of Mindostan Proper, and is 
situated principally between the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-eighth de- 
grees of north latitude, Te the north 
it is bounded by various petty districts 
tributary to Nepaut, from whieh it is 
separated by a range of hilla and fo- 
rests ; to the south by Allababad ; on 
the east it has Bahar, and on the west 
Delhi and Agra. In length it may 
be extimated at 250 miles, by 100 
the average breadth. ‘The whole 
surface of this province is level, and 
extremely well watered by large ri- 
yers of copious streams which inter 
sect the country, fowing all nearly 
in a south-east direction. When 
properly cultivated the land is ex- 
emely productive, yielding crops of 
s barley, tice, and other grains; 
indigo, poppies for opium, 
richest articles ruised in 
India, Theair and climateare suited to 
the spontancous generation of nitre, 
from the brine of which an impure 
culinary salt is procured by evapora- 
tion, Lapis lazuli is also a miucral 
production of Oude. The modern 
subdivisions are the same as the an- 
cient, detailed by Abul Fazel in A.D. 
1582) Of these Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
Khyrabad, Baruitche, with a section 
of Manicpoor, compose the king of 
Onde’s reserved dominions, while 
the district of Gorucpoor belongs to 
his British allies, The principal ri- 
vers ure the Ganges, which bound it 
to the west; the Goggra, and the 
Goomty; the chief towns are Luck- 
now, Fyzabad, Oude, Khyrabad, Ba- 
raitehe, and Tanda, 

The Hindoo inkabitants of Oude, 
Benares, and the Doab of the Agra 
province, are a very superior race, 
both in’ their bodily strength and 
mental faculties, to those of Bengat 
and the districts south of Calcutta, 
although the latter have fully as much 
ucuteness, and more cunning. The 
Rajpoots or military class here ge- 
nerally exceed Europeans in stature, 
have robust frames, and are possessed 
of many valuable qualities in a mili- 
tary point of view. From the long 
predominance of the Mahomedans a 
considerable proportion of the inha~ 
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bitants profess that religion, and 
from both persuasions a great nuin- 
ber of the Company's best sepoys are 
procured. Their martial habits were 
kept on the alert, for until the super~ 

‘of Oude was assuined by the 
British government the whole region 
was in a state of political anarchy. 
Every individual travelled with the 
prospect of having to defend himself 
against robbers, or of exercising that 
vocation himself, for both of which 
eventy he was provided, The pea- 
santry sowed and reaped with their 
swords and spears, ready for defence 
or plunder, as the oceasion offered ; 
and the rents were collected by an 
irregular banditti, under the deno- 
mination of an army, which devas- 
tuted the country it pretended to 
protec 


Or 









nineh celebrated in Hine 
as the kingdom of Dasa- 
ratha, the father of the great Raina, 
who extended his empire to the 
island of Ceyton, which he also snb- 
dued, Atan early period after the 
first invasion it was subdned by the 
Muhomedans, and remained, with 
different vicissitudes, attached to the 
throne of Delhi, until the dissolution 
of the Mogul empire after the death 
of Aurengzcbe, The first ancestor 
upon record of the reigning family 
was Saadet Khan, a native of Risha- 
poor, in Khorasan, who was ape 
pointed soubabder of Oude during 
‘ign of Mahomed Shah, He 
was suceceded by his nephew. Sefdar 
Jung, who died in A.D. 1756, when 
the throne was ascended by his son 





















Asoph ud Dowlah, bee: 
cessor, aud reigned until 1797, when 
the dignity was for a short time 

ped by a spurious sou named 
Vizier Ali, whose illegitimacy. being 
discovered, he was dethroned by 
Lord Teignmouth, and the govern- 
ment coufided to Suadet Adi, the late 
nabob's brother, who was proclaimed 
vizier of Hindustan and nabob of 
Oude the 21st January 1798. 

In A.D. 1790 the dominions of 
Oude occupied all the flat country 
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lying on both sides of the Ganges 
‘with the exception of Rampoor) 
between that river and the northern 
mountains; as also the principal por- 
tion of the fertile tract between the 
Ganges and Jumaa named the Doab, 
to within forty miles of Delhi. Ever 
since the pacification between Lord 
Clive and Shuja ud Dowlah, in 1765, 
this territory had been protected from 
external enemies, its internal pence 
preserved, and its dominions extend= 
ed hy the assistance ofa British sul 
sidiary force, the expense of which 
was defrayed by the nabobs of Oude. 
Subsequent to the breaking out of 
the French revolution the exigence 
of the times compelled a farge ang- 
mentation of this standing aruiy, and 
the disbursements increased propor- 
tionally; but owing to the misma- 
negement of the nubob’s financial 
concerns an uncertainty attended its 
regular payment, although his reve- 
nues, under a proper administration, 
were not only equal to all the neces- 
sary expenditure, but capable, as the 
result verified, of realizing wn enor- 
movs surplus. By a fatality attend. 
ing the British influence in’ Hindos- 
tan, it was frequently obliged, in con- 
sequence of remote treaties, to main- 
tain on the throne weak and profli- 
gate princes, who without that sup- 
port would, in the natural progression 
of events, have been supplanted by 

some more able competitors. Thei 
dominions in the mean time suffered 
by their vices, and their subjects were 
abandoned to the rapacity of the un- 
principled associates of their low 
pleasures, who by their cruclty und 
extortion depopulated the country, 
and drove the inhabitants to a state 
of desperation. These observations 
more especially applied to the Oude 
territories during the long reign of 
Asoph ud Dowlah, aod as an oppor- 
tunity now occurred, the members of 
the Bengal presidency deemed it a 
duty imposed on them to endeavour 
to procure for the natives a better 
system of government, and at the 
same time remove the uncertainty 
which attended the payment of the 
subsidiary force. 
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In 1807 an extraordinary intrigue 
was discovered, in which Sundet Ali’s 
second brother, commonly called 
Mirza Jungly, was implicated, which 
termi in his remavat from Luck- 
now to Patna, In 1808 the cele- 
brated eunuch Almas Ali Khan died, 
on which event his wealth, which was 
considerable, was claimed both by 
the Bhow Begum (the nubol’s mo-* 
ther) and by the nabob, The first 
grounded her pretensions on the cir- 
cuinstance of Almas Ali having been 
her servant; while the iatter asserted. 
that all the property having been a 
quired in the service of the Oude 
sovereignty, and from the resources 
of the country, the reigning prin 
was the legitimate heir of a person 
who could have no natural ones, and 
in this view of the subject he was 
supported by the Supreme Govern 
ment, Besides this, many other petty 
and vexatious disputes arose between 
the two begunis and the aubob, who 
always evinced a strong disinclination 
to employ British troops in suppress- 
ing the disturbances that occasionally 
broke out in the jaghires of the Bhow 
Begun, the younger Begum, und 
other persons under the direct pro- 
tection of the British government ; 
indeed he scemed to have no desire 
that they should be suppressed by 
any means. According to the con- 
struction of subsisting treaties, it did 
Not appear that any other measures 
on the part of that government were 
admissible beyond those of remon- 
strance, and the resident was directed 
to endeavour to convince his exce 
lency of the impolicy, a8 well as i 
justice, of countenancing disturbances 
within the lands of his jaghiredars, 
and the danger to which the general 
tranquillity of his country would he 
exposed, not to mention the injury 
his own reputation would sustain by 
tolerating insurrection within the [i- 
mits of his own dominions. 

Such, exclusive of some petty in- 
surrections of zemindars, were the 

‘incipal causes of internal irritation, 
With his powerful allies of Bengal, va- 
rious collisions of interest and autho~ 
rity took pluce, for the British func- 
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tionaries on his frontier, after several 
years’ experience, found that all their 
applications to the nabob for the 
apprehension of offenders who had 
sought refuge within his territories, 
almost invariably failed of success. 
Although on these occasions this po- 
tentate issued strict orders to his offi- 
cers, they were either mere matters of 
form, or so considered by the persons 
to whom they were addressed. OF 
these two conclusions the latter 
seemed the most probable, as it would 
have greatly derogated ftom his ex- 
cellency’s character to have supposed 
him indifferent to the bringing of 
public offenders to justice, or that 
the orders issued by bim on snch 
occasions were not intended to be 
authoritative. Yet, when the feeble 
and inefficient system of all native 
administration is considered, it might 
reasonably be doubted whether he in 
reality possessed a degree of control 
over his officers sufficient to enforce 
their obedience, especially as the 
granting of an asylum within juris- 

ictions to offenders constituted a 
regular source of their profits. 

‘On some occasions the nabob 
evinced 2 favourable disposition, by 
permitting British troops to act within 

is territories for the express purpose 
of apprebending delinquents ; but at 
other times he proved restive, and 
withheld his consent without assign- 
ing nny reason. ‘The inconveniences 
resulting from this line of conduct, 
and the obstruction it occasioned to 
the duc administration of justice 
within the British districts contiguous 
to those of Oude, were such, that one 
of the first stipulations entered into 
with his successor, authorized the 
British magistrates to pursue and 
seize public offenders within the re- 
served dominions of Oude. The in- 
terior management of Svadet Ali’s 
territories was also extremely defec- 
tive, and he was repeatedly urged by 
the Bengal government to adopt a line 
of conduct more creditable to him- 
self, and more consistent with the 
obligations of existing treaties ; but 
in vain, for although at one time he 
had given his consent to a reform, he 
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afterwards retracted it; and as no 
hopes of success could be entertained 
from any further endeavours, short 
of compulsion, the further prosecu- 
tion of the original arrangement was 
desisted from, and alf attempts at a 
modification were put an end to by 
his unexpected death. 

In 180] a treaty was concluded, by 
the conditions of which certain dis- 
triets yielding a gross annual revenue 
of 1,35,23,274 rupees, were ceded to 
the British government, in conmuta- 
tion of subsidy and of every ather 
claim whatever. It was further sti- 
pulated, that until the formation of a 
commercial treaty, mutually beneficial, 
the navigation of the Ganges and of 
all the other boundary rivers of the 
two states should remain free and 
uninterrupted. When these arrange~ 
ments were concluded, Saadet Ati 
assumed the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of his reserved territories, and 
being a man of abilities greatly supe- 
rior to the generality of nativeprinces, 
and habitually dispoxed to business, he 
retained the conducting of the affairs 
of government under his own imme= 
diate direction until his denth. 

‘This event happened on the Jith 
July 1814, when he was suddenly 
taken ill, and expired before medical 
assistance could be procured, sup- 
posed from apoplexy, or the bursting 
of a blood-vessel, On this emergency 
every necessary precaution was taken 
by the resident, and the accession of 
the nabob Ghazi ud Deen Hyder took 
place without the smallest interrup- 
tion or disturbance. He vonfirmed 
all the subsisting treaties; acceded 
with apparent alacrity to the adjust- 
ment of many questions long pending 
with the British government; and, 
agreeably to the course followed on 
the accession of his father, Sandet 
Ali, assumed the title of vizier, with- 
out any reference to the Mogul at 
Delhi. In 1814 and 1815 he lent the 
British government two crores of ru- 
pees at wix per cent. exhibiting the 
novel spectacle of a native prince a 
creditor of the British government to 
an amount exceeding two millions 
sterling, and regularly receiving the 
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juterest thereon. At a subsequent 
eriod the transfer of the terriana, or 
Jow country, acquired from the Ne- 
paulese, was made the means of re- 
deeming one of the crores borrowed. 
For almost half 2 century the Bri- 
tish government had been endeavour- 
ing to prevail on the sovereigns of 
Oude to establish an improved sys- 
tem of administtation, especially in 
revenue matters, within their here- 
ditary dominions, but uniformly with- 
out success. The accession of Ghazi 
ud Deen held ont another opportu- 
nity, and at the recommendation of 
the British government tehsildars 
(native collectors), with a comission 
of ten per cent., were appointed, with 
a view of making @ tricnnial settle- 
meut to ascertain the resources of the 
nabob’s dominions, and fix the prin- 
ciples on which a future and peruia- 
nent settlement should be made, 
Nazims (native judicial officers) were 
also appointed for the distribution of 
justice. With these measures, how- 
‘ever, the nabob being very soon dis 
satisfied, he superseded them, and 
promulgated regulations of his own, 
the result of which threatened an ex- 
traordinary dofaleation of the instal- 
ments forthe approaching year, and 
wreeurrence to the system of farm- 
ing as established in the time of his 
father, Since that distant period 
(1814) to the present day (1827) no- 
thing has occurred to shew that any 
improved revenuc and judicial systenit 
ins been seriously contemplated, far 
Jess established, Recently, indeed, 
his majesty has admitted the expedi- 
ency of ubolishing the farming sys- 
tom, and has expressed bis willingness 
to introduce gradually the plan of 
collecting the revenue through off. 
cers immediately responsible to go- 
vernment for the amount of their 
actual collections, but no overt act 
towards the carrying of this scheme 
into executien has as yet taken pluce. 
Under an Indian prince the de- 
partment of achar (intelligence) is a 
system of espionage, ‘which pervaded 
every district of this country, as well 
as the court and capital, during the 
life-time of Saadet Ali, und furnished 




















daily grounds for the imprisonment 
of some subject or servant with & 
iew. to confiscation and forfciture. 
The expense of it is nearly equal to 
an efficient police, and the channels 
of corraption and oppression which 
it opens, by encouraging false aecusa- 
tions, are destructive to the morals 
of the people and of the safety of 
their property, as well as of the true 
interests of the sovereign, Qn the 
accession of Ghazi ud Deen the ac- 
bar establishnient was abolished, but 
the system is ge 
bits and principles of native chiefs, 
and to the personal character of the 
reigning king, that he suon revived it, 
At the carnest solicitation of the Bri- 
tish government, soon after the com= 
mencement of his reign, he uppointed 
tensible ministers for the Wace 
tion of public business; but in pro- 
cess of time, after much wavering 
and inconsistency, the arrangement 
terminated, first in their suspension, 
and ofterwards in their dismissal, 
The inherent fickleness of the na- 
bob’s disposition, his ready and im- 
plicit belief in the scandalous reports 
of bis news-writers, and of the in- 
triguing persons around hin, destroy 
the confilence and subvert the aus 
thority of his ministers, and preclude 
the beneficial exercise of any one 
of their functions, so that if one set 
retire or be dismissed, a similar state 
of affairs within a short period of 
time will be produced with respect 
to their successors. 

On the Uth of October 1819 Ghazi 
nd Deen, the reigning nuhob, re- 
nounced all titular subservience to 
the throue of Delhi, assuming the 
iustend of vizier of 
ning at the same tin 
a new cinrency, impressed with his 
own name and legend, but of the 





























ty acquiesced 
in by the British government, whose 
interest it was to detach the rich and 
popnlons province of Oude from all 
subordination to the Mogul empire, 
or sympathy with the Mussuliman 
cause generally. On this occasion 
the ex-nabob assumed many pompous 
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titles, such as “king of the age, 
and “ king conqueror of infidels,” 
hitherto peculiar to the house of 
Timour, and not at all creditable to 
his majesty's common sense, or com- 
plimentary to his infidel allies. While 
the Marquis of Hastings was Gover- 
nor-gencral he used to address that 
nobleman and the Britich government 
Agurntvely as his uncle, and the re- 
ply was addressed to the nahob as 
vephew ; but 80 much familiarity ap- 
pearing inconsistent with his aug- 
mentation of dignity, he requested 
the form might be abrogated, which 
was done accordingly, and he is now” 
addressed as Ghazi ud Deen Hyder 
Shah (Padshahi Oude, king of Oude). 
In 1827 he lent the British govern- 
ment a crore of rupees. 

The reserved territories of Oude 
occupy an area of about 22,000 square 
miles, and contain a population of 
at least three millions; but the so- 
vereignty iy too dependent on the 
British government to be regarded as 
one of the political states of Hin- 
dostan. On account of a defective 
system the revenue derived from 
such an extent of fertile country is 
very inferior to what it might be made 
to produce under @ more enlightened 
system of taxation ; but the income 
of the Oude sovercigns is to be esti- 
mated rather negatively than posi- 
tively, rather from the absence of 
taxation than the magnitude of the 
receipts ; for being relieved by their 
alliance with the British government 
from all external alarms, and having 
no funds or nationat debt, their ex- 
penses are merely fiscal and personal ; 
and without diminishing the splen- 
dour of his court or the comfort of 
his style of living, Ghazi ud Deen 
might, with the slightest attention, 
annually lay aside (as was supposed 
to have been done by his futher, 
Saadet Ali) half a million sterling — 
(Public MS. Documents, Marquis of 
Hastings, Major Baillie, Guthric,. 
Rennell, &c.) 





Ovns.—The ancient capital of the 
province of Oude, situated on the 
south side of the Goggra, seventy- 
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nige miles east from Lucknow; lat. 
26° 48’ N., Jon, 82° 4 E. By Abul 
Fazel in 1582 it is described as fol- 
lows. “Oude is one of the largest 
cities of Hindostan. In ancient times 
this city is said to have measured 148 
cogs in length and thirty-six coss in 
breadth. Upon sifting the earth which 
is round this city smail grains of gold 
are sometimes found in it. This 
town is esteemed one of the most 
sacred places of antiquity.” 

Pilgrims resort to this vicinity, 
where the remains of the ancient 
city of Oude, the capitat of the great 
Rama, ere still tobe seen; tut what- 
ever may have been its former mage 
nificence it now exhibits nothing 
but a shapeless mass of ruins. The 
modern town extends a considerable 
way along the banks of the Goggra,ad- 
joining Fyzabad, and is tolerably well 
peopled; but inland it is a mass of 
rubbish and jungle, among which are 
the reputed sites of temples dedicat- 
ed to Rama, Sceta, his wife, Laksh- 
man, his general, and Hunimaun (a 
Sarge monkcy), his prime minister. 
The religious mendicants who per- 
form the pilgrimage to Oude are 
chiefly of the Ramata sect, who walk 
round the temples and idols, bathe 
in the holy pools, and perform the 
customary ceremonies, 

Ovvosmn (Udayaghiri)—A por 
pulons village, with a fort and cy- 
press garden, in the province of Bec 
der, forty mites N.NAAW. from the 

i 18° 18’ N., lon. 














Ovttrn Lakx.—A lake in the 
province of Cashincre, adjaccut to 
the city of Cashmere, which in A.D. 
1582 was described by Abul Fazel as 
twenty-cight coss in. circumference 
with a palace in its centre built by 
sultan Zein ul Abdcen. Its modern 
dimensions are much less, but it 
does not appear to have ever been 
accurately surveyed by any European, 

Oown-A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, division of Jooneer, 
about five miles N.W. from Poona, 
It is remarkablefor the handsome Hin- 
doo temple it contains, and its fine 

Qa 
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situation on the Moota river.—( Ful 
larton, §c.) 


Ouva.—One of the ancient Can- 
dian provinces in Ceylon, situated to 
the south-east of the town of Candy. 
Viewed from the top of the Idelgashe- 
na pass, it presents an extensive sur~ 
face of green grass hills, walled round 
by lofty blue mountains free from jun 
gle, exhibiting in this respect a re- 
markable contrast to the neighbour- 
ing province of Suffragam. Lower 
Ouva is neurly fat, and in a great 
measure overgrown with wood, and 
uninhabited. It is also extremely 
unhealthy, yet containa strong ves~ 
tiges of ancient cultivation and po- 
pulation. 

In the dry season the hills of 
Upper Ouva appear bare, and wood 
scarce, owing probably to a long dry 
season, strong winds, and more espe~ 
cially to the annual burning of the 
grass by the natives. The same ob- 
servations aoply to Boulutgamé, the 
adjoining hills of Kotmalé, and to a 
considerable portion of farther Drom- 
bera. Upper Ouva presents another 
striking peculiarity, which is its un- 
dulated surface of hills and valleys, 
equally rounded and smooth, owing 
prubaiily to the rocks being so nearly 
of the same quelity throughout as to 
undergo a regular disintegration from 
the action on it of uir and water.— 
(Davy, $e.) 


Oweakair.—A fortified town in 
the province of +» captured 
from the ex Peshwa Bajerow in the 
campaign of 1818. 





Owra (Aula),—A decayed town 
in the province of Delhi, about six- 
teen miles N.W. from the town of 
Bareily, with the Nawaul Noliah 
stream on the south-western side, 
On the summit of an eminence is a 
hrick fort, erected about eighty ycars 
ago by Ali Mahomed, the founder of 
the Robhiflah state, who held his 
court here. In the environs, which 
during the Oude government were 
waste, ate to be found the rains of 

alaces, mosques, and gardens, — 
Franklin, $c.) 
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Owas.—A town in the province of 
Malwa, situated on the Chumbul ri- 
ver, in the pergunnah of Chund- 
wassa ; lat. 24° 12’ N., lon. 75° 26” 
E. In 1820 it belonged to Holcar, 
and contained about 400 houses.— 


(Malcolm, §¢.) 
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Paver Rivea.—A river of North- 
ern Hindostan, which runs within 
the Himalaya mountains. Its course 
in lat. 31° 31’ N., Jon, 78° 18’ E. is 
from east twenty-five degrees south 
to twenty-five degrees to the north of 
west. The northern bases of mony 
of the snowy peaks seen from Hine 
dostan are washed by its waters 
(Hodgson, $e.) 

Paccatuxcans (Pakalungan)— 
A town and district on the north. 
east coast of Java, 282 miles cast 
from Batavia ; tat. 6° 52’ S., lon. 109° 
40’ E., and forty-eight miles west 
from Samarang. “This is the head. 
quarters of a landrost or resident, and 
has a numerous population of natives 
and Chinese. According to a census 
taken by the British government in 
1815, the division of Paccalungang 
contained an area of 607 squure miles, 
and 115,442 inhabitants, of which 
number 2,046 were Chinese.—{ Raf= 
fes, Thorn, Se.) 


Pacurte (Pacher).—A large 2e- 
mindary in the proviace of Bahar, nt 
Present incorporated with the Jungle 
Mahal district. In 1784 it contained 
about 2,779 square miles of surface, 
Ie was formerly a frontier territory to- 
wards the western confines of Bengal, 
and purposely left in a jungly condi- 
tion ; but of late years cultivation has 
becn much extended, and new and 
populous villuges created. The prin- 
cipal towns are Ragoonauthpoor, Ra- 
geonauth Gunge, and Jaulds, where 
troops were formerly stationed. Coat 
of a good quality has been found on 
this estate, 

A few miserable buts is all that re- 
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mains of what was the town of Pa- 
chere; lat. 23° 367 N., lon. 86° 50° 
E., 126 miles N.W. from Calcutta. 
The fort is now a wilderness, some 
miles in extent, situated at the base 
of a high wooded mountain. It was 
no doubt at one period a very formi- 
duble strong-hold, being surrounded 
by a treble lubyrinth of moats and 
mounds, Ever since the rebellion 
and flight of the Pachete raja, about 
thirty years ago, Pachete has been 
deserted by his family, which now 
resides at Kishengunge in the south- 
ern quarter of the zemindary.—(Ful- 
larton, Jas. Grant, &¢.) 





Pacustan.—A district on the 
south coast of the island of Java, 
which, according to a census taken 
by the British government in 1815, 
contained 22,678 inhabitants. The 
town of Pachitan stands in lat 8° 21’ 
S., lon, 111° 2’ E,, 100 miles S.8.E, 
from Samarang. (Raffles, §c.) 


Packanca.—A town on the east 
coast of the Malay peninsula, situ- 
ated on a river of the same name; 
lat. 3° 32’ N. This was formerly 3 
pace of some note, but has long fal- 
jen to decay, although situated on a 
deep fresh-water river capable of ad- 
mitting at its mouth vessels of 100 
tons burthen. The exports formerly 
were gold dust, tin, and rattans.— 
(Bimore, $c.) 


Panaoaum (Padma grama).—A 
small and poor village in the province 
of Bejapoor, within the reserved ter~ 
ritories of the Satara raja, and about 
thirty-one miles travelling distance 
N. by E. from the town of Satara. 
Two miles and a half north of this 
place a great bridge formed of wooden 
piles, supported on piers of masonry, 
‘and propped by sloping beams aguinst 
the-strength of the current, has been 
thrown scross the impetuous and 
turbid stream of the Neera river— 
(Fullarton, 5c.) 


Papana.--A Dutch settlement on 
the west coast of Sumatra, found- 
ed prior to 1649, to which several 
other factories are subordinate ; lat. 
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0° 49’ S., lon. 99° 55'E, The town 
o€ Padang fies one mile within the 
river, where, towards the sea, the 
country is low, but inland mountain- 
ous, Some camphor, benzoin, and 

x, and a considerable quantity 
of gold from the interior, is collected 
here, and sent to Batavia. In 1826 
a war wes ging on with the fanatical 
Padries of the interior, from whom 
someterritory was acquired.—{ Mars- 
den, Elmore, $c.) 


Papaxe Mew.—A small town in 
the province of Pega, from whence 
fa party of sepoys under Lieutenant 
Brown marcbed in 182G across the 
mountains over a most difficult and 
almost inaccessible road to Ramree 
in Arracan, 


Papsnaroor.—A subdivision of 
Bejapoor, situated chiefly near the 
river Markunda, before it joins the 
Malpurba at Gokauk. Its greatest 
Tength is thirtecn miles, but the total 
contents of its area do not exceed 
100 square miles. It is considered 
as forming part of the ancient region 
of Kanara, and Kanarese (or Kenree, 
‘as pronounced by the natives) is the 
prevailing language, although Maha- 
ratta be also understood, The hills 
‘are covered with brushwood, but no 
tree of any magnitude is to be seen. 
Numerous small perennial streams 
issue from those hills, and on their 
banks the villages are built. These 
streams afterwards fall into the Mar- 
kanda, thereby indicating the general 
slope of the commer. At Chikulde- 
nee, only nine miles W.S.W. from 
Padshapoor, nearly on the same le- 
vel, and with scarcely an intervening 
hill, it is supposed the annual fall of 
rain is almost three times what it is 
at Padshapoor. 

In 1821 the total number of inha~ 
bitants in the Padshapoor talook 
was 10,443, or about 104 persons to 
the square mile. This population is 
of a mixed description, the most nu- 
merous class béing the Jungum, next 
the common Muherattas, then the 
Brahmins, Bereds, Mahomedens, and 
‘a few Jains, The Jungum com 
the bulk of the cultivating and In- 
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bouring tribe in Kanara, The lay 
members of this community, known 
by the name of Lingayets, are remark- 
able for the exclusive worship of 
Biva, in the form of the lingam, of 
which they always carry a symbol, 
They also reject the spiritual control 
of the Brahinins with signs of con- 
tempt and aversion; but they do not 
appear to have gained much by this 
emancipation, as they are kept ia 
equally servile subjection by spiritual 
guides of their own sect. 

The Beruds form a perfectly 
tinct class of society, corresponding 
in some measure with the Bhcels of 
Gujerat, and Ramooses of the Poona 
district, but not identical in their caste 
and habits, They present the cu- 
tious union of notorious and profes- 
sional thieving, with the guardianship 
of the public property, frequently 
performing both occupations at the 
same time. The village of Chikul- 
denee, near the western hills, is en- 
tirely peopled by them, under a naik 
of their own tribe, who, having in 
3820 become mad, his plundering 
avocations were exercised so vigo- 
rously by his wife, that the British 
government found it necessary totally 
to suppress the Chikuldence state. 
Before this interference it was cua- 
tomary for village communities to 
place thensclves under the protection 
of a Berud nnik, or chief of a band 
of robbers, assigning to him a piece 
of land for his guardianship and absti- 
nence from plunder. 

‘The Jains are now few in number, 
but their temples are numerous, and 
distinguished by the superiorit 
theie sculpture and architecture. 
Bears are numerous and destructive 
to the crops, their food being wholly 
vegetable, for though instances occur 
of bears attacking a man, it 
to be always for the purpose of chew- 
ing him all over, not of actually de- 
vouring and swallowing him.  Lat- 
terly under the Maharatta sway, re- 
venue from land, like every other 
speciea of fixed property, appears to 
have been of so uncertain a tenure, 
jing it was not a 


that the land affordi 
saleable commodity.—{ Marshall, $c.) 
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Papsuaroor.—A considerable vil- 
lage in the province of Bejapoor, 
tuated about twenty-three: miles tra- 
velling distance N.E. by N. from Bel- 

m3 lat, 16°37’ N., ton. 74° 58 E. 

is place stands on the banks of the 
Hurncessy river, and is built of atone, 
with a fort on an eminence in the 
midst.—{ Fullarton, &c.) 


Pacaus,—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, situated on the east side of 
the Irawady, 120 miles S.W. from 
Umerapoora; lat, 21° N., lon, 94° 40° 
E. In remote times this city was 
tle residence of a long dynasty of 
kings, and is still famous for its nu- 
merous temples, to count which is 
among the proverbial impossi 
of the Burmese. Scarcely any thing 
now remains of ancient Pagahm, ex- 
cept its jnnumerable mouldering tem- 
ples and the vestiges of an old brick 
fort, the ramparts of which may still 
be traced, hen visited by Col, 
Symes in 1795, the bazues were well 

vided with rice, pulse, greens, gar- 
lick, onions, and fruit, besides fresh 
fish, gnapee, and dead lizards, which 
last the Burmese account # great de- 
licecy when weil cooked; but the 
markets did not contain any butchers? 
meat. Pagahm is said to have been 
the residence of forty-five successive 
monarchs, and abandoned 50 years 
ago in consequence of divine moni- 
tion. Indeed its remains prove it to 
have been a place of no ordinary 
splendour. Many of the ancient tem- 
ples here are not solid at the bottom, 
A well-arched dome »upports a pon- 
















of derous superstructure, within which 


an image of Gaudma sits enshrined. 
His gener) posture is sitting on a 
J, adorned with representa- 

tions of the sacred lotus leaf. Even 
after it ceased to be the metropolis, 
Pagahm was long reckoned the se- 
cond city of the empire, but whon 
visited by Capt. Canning in 1809 pre- 
sented a strange scene of desolation. 
In 1825 when captured by the British 
army under Sir Archibald Campbell 
advancing on Ava, its condition was 
not found improved, while the sur- 
rounding country was covered with 
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interminable heaps of ruins and rub- 
bish, and more resembled an enor- 
mous cemetery than a town. In the 
Shoezeigon temple were four stupen- 
dous gilt images of Gaudma, fitty feet 
high, facing each entrance, xecording 
to Burmese traditions of the remotest 
antiquity, and built by supernatural 
agency, From hence to Ava, the ca- 
pital, ‘the country consists of exten- 
sive plains of the finest land watered 
by the Irawady, interspersed with 
evergreen woods, while the banks 
of the river are studded with villages, 
pagodas, teniples, and monasteries. 

For severat days march south of 
Paguhin the Britivh officers had an 
opportunity of observing the singu- 
larly strong petrifying property of the 
soil or air, in converting wood into 
stone. Water did not appear to be 
the agent, us the most beautiful spe~ 
cimens are found io the driest parts, 
where almost every stone appears to 
have a ligneous origin. Large trunks 
of trees, branches, und even leaves 
are to be found at every step changed 
into solid masxes of stone, retaining 
the different hues, and showing dis- 
tinctly the most delicate fibres, Muny 
are seen that have not undergone 
complete transmutation but retain 
part of their woody substance, but 
stilt in these the petrifying process 
appears to be going on. In some 
instances the pillars that supported 
the kioums or convents, were found 
completely petrified at the base, while 
a little higher the change was only 
incipient, and the suminit unaltered 
wood. — (Symes, Trant, Snodgrass, 
Canning, Sc.) 


Pananc.—A territory in the Ma- 
jay peninsula, which extends from 
Sedile, in tat, 2°15’ N., to Kama- 
mong, in lat. 4° 15’N. It yields tin 
and gold; the first to the amount of 
3,000 peculs annually; the last, 
wrought by the Chinese, about two 
peculs. In 1825 the total population 
was estimated at 50,000 persons. 
The Pahang raja, is nominally no 
wore than bindars (treasurer or first 
minister) to the sultan of Johore; 
in reality quite independent. By the 
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early Portuguese writers he is des- 
cribed as “King of Pan.”—(Siaga~ 
poor Chronicle, &c.) 


Paiknarstran.—A small town in 
the northero Circars, district of Vi- 
zagapatam, situated on a plain 
bounded by hills, within six miles of 
the sea-const, and about sixty-six 
miles travelling distance 8,W. from 
the town of Vizagapatum. It stands 
on the north bank of the stnail river 
Settiveram, which separates that 
district from Rajamuudry, and is 
chiefly inhabited by weavers.— Sul» 
larton, §e.) 


Patwora.—A zemindary in the 
province of Gundwana, situated near 
Omerkuntuc, the zemindar of which, 
Aject Singh, had deen displaced about 
1800, by the Maharatta soubahdar 
of Choteesghur, but who was restored 
when the country was acquired by 
the British government in 1318.— 
(Major Agnew, §e.) 


Painkanp1.—A subdivision of the 
British district of Kurnaon in North- 
ern Hindostan, composed of cessions 
from Nepaul in 1815, and situated 
between the thirtieth and thirty. 
degrees of north latitude. The si 
face is extremely abrupt and moun- 
tainous, abounding with chasms and 
mountain streams. The high and 
snowy peak of Ramee, visible from 
Bareily, is said to be 22,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, In this 
rugged tract, wild hogs, deer, bears, 

pheasants, arc found among the 
Tugusi range of woody mountains. 
The forests contain fir, cedar, pine, 
sycamore, horse-chestnut, walnut, and 
yew-trees, Some of the ccdars are 
‘of enormous dimensions; instances 
have occurred of trees measuring 
twenty-seven feet in circumference, 
four feet from the ground, with a 
height of 180 feet, Service trees are 
also found bearing much larger fruit 
than in England. Hemp grows to 
the height of ten and twelve feet, 
and when thinly sown with thick 
stems, sending out side branches, ex- 
hibiting @ state of luxuriance rarely 
seen elsewhere. 
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In Painkhandi there is also found 
a eeminor iar resembling butchers* 
broom, said to be the sebburua, from 
which the mountaineers make a pa- 
per, sold at Serinagur and Almora, 
and which from thence finds its way 
into Hindostan, where the native 
pankers use it in preference for their 
bills of exchange, as the ink does not 
sink further into the substance than 
is necessary to retain the writing. It 
is also stronger than other paper, 
and does not readily absorb water. 
Birch bark is likewise used by the na- 
tives to write on, and is sent to Luck- 
now, where it is used for the inner 
covering of hookah snakes. 

This pergunnah contains twenty- 
two villages, of which ten ure situa- 
ted among the snowy mountains, and 
solely inhabited by Bhooteas. In 
1813, under the Nepauiese, Pain- 
khandi was assessed at 4,051 Gor- 
kha rupees, halfin money and half in 
merchandize. In 1816, after its 
acquisition by the British, a lease 
was granted in the first instance to 
the Seannas, or headmen, for 3,500 
Gorkha rupees, with the usual a, 
ment as to money and merchandize. 
On the payment of the first instal- 
ment at Seringagur by the Seannas, 
it was found that for many of the 
articles given there was no sale what- 
ever, while of the others the market 
price was far below the rates speci- 
fled in the engagement. Under these 
circumstances the Seannas were 
directed in future to pay, in lieu of 
one-half merchandize, one-third of 
its amount in money, (equivalent to 
437 Furcackabad rupees) the other 
two-thirds being granted ns a deduce 
tion to compensate for a probable 
Joss on the sale.—(Moorcroft, Pub= 
lic MS, Dooumente, $e.) 





Parnomszunc.—A castle in Tibet, 
which, from its perpendicular height 
and the irregularity of its cliffs, ap- 
pears impregnable. Lat. 28° 40’ N., 
Jon. 89° 18’ E.; seventeen miles 
E.S.E. from Teshoo Loomboo. The 
valley of Jhansu is very extensive, 
and has greatly the appearance of 
having been once under water, the 
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bed of = lake, It ia poputous and 
well-cultivated, and particularly fa- 
mous for the manufacture of woollens 
of two colours, garnet snd white, 
which seldom exceed half a yard in 
breadth. They are close woven, and 
thick like frieze, and are very soft to 
the touch, the fleece of the sheep 
being remarkably fine—{Capt. Ture 
ner, §¢.) 


Pairan.—A district on the north- 
cast coast of Borneo, containing a 
bay and river of the same name, It 
is remarkable for the abundance of 
camphor, and also yields clove-birk, 
and plenty of lisang (cattle). The 
bay is very fall of shoals, and the 
coast on both sides extremely foul. 
There is a creek leading from Poitan 
into a large bay, between it and Mal- 
Joodoo bay, in which are many istands 
much encumbered with shoals; in- 
deed the islands, islets, and shoaln 
in this portion of the Eastern seas 
= beyond number. —(Dalrymple, 

c.) 


Paxaxc.—A mart in Northern 
Hindostan, situated on the frontiers 
of Tibet and the Gorkha province of 
Chayenpoor ; lat. 27° 56’ N., lon. 667 
58’ E. According to native reports 
the country here is not very hilly, but 
its elevation is so great, and the cold 
in winter so intense that it remains 
‘uninhabited, except during the hotte: 
of the summer months, when it is 
resorted to by shepherds and traders, 
(F, Buchanan, &¢.) 


Paxanc Yr.—A town in the Bur- 
mese dominions, situated on the 
banks of the Irawady, which is hero 
1,500 yards wide with a moderate 
current. 








Paxnam (pak, mouth, nam, water 
or river).—A town in Siam, four 
miles from the mouth of the Menam 
(or Siam) river, which is here at least 
three-fouths of a mile wide, and very 
deep, with wood-covered banks. 
This place extends above two miles 
along the margin of the river, but 
with seldom more than two or three 
houses inland from its banks. The 
fort here has been of late much en- 
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larged, and both sides of the river 
fortified with batteries. The word 
Paknam is of frequent occurrence in 
Siam, epparenly siguifying the mouth 
of a river, and from hence ships pro- 
ceed up to Bankok, the modern capi- 
tal of Siamn.—( Finlayson, Sc.) 


Patacny (Palasij.— A town in 
the province of Coimbatoor, sixteen 
miles S. by E. from the capital of the 
same name; lat. 10°39 N., lon 77° 
6’ E. This place in 1800 contained 
a swall temple and about 300 houses, 
with a small fort adjacent, and from 
this point the streams run east and 
west to the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts. In the vicinity of Palachy, 
in the year above-inentioned, a pot 
was dug up containing a great nisoy 
coins of Angnstus and Tiberius, 
They were of two kinds, but all of 
the same value, each weighing fifty- 
six grains, 

Panamcorta (Palincata), — A 
town in the Carnatic province, dis~ 
trict of Tinnovelly, fifty-seven miles 
N.N.E. from Cape Comorin, and 
200 feet above the level of the seu; 
lat. 8° 35’ N., lon. 79° 37’ E. 


Patamcorta.—A town in the 
Carnatic province, thirty-nine miles 
“8.8.W. from Pondicherry.—lat, 11° 
27’ N., lon. 79° 37’ E. 


Paramow (Palamo).— A hilly 
and jungly zemindary in the province 
of Bahar, and district of Ramghur, 
extending from the southern oxtre- 
mity of Ontaree to Burwa, in Chuta 
Nagpvor, a distance of sixty-five 
miles, and formerly bounded by the 
Maharatta perguanahs of Sirgoojah 
and Jushpoor iu Gundwana. It cone 
taing many ghauts or passes of various 

rees of strength; but it was ex- 
perimentally found they presented 
no insurmountable obstacles to the 
redatory incursions of the Pindaries. 
There are no rivers of any mugnitade, 
but many small streams and rivulets, 
and the soil js in many parts strongly 
impregnated with iron. The mimosa 
from which the drug named catechn 
of terra japonica is extracted abounds 
in Palamow. By the natives the tree 








is named kheir, but the extract when 
prepared kut’h. Although tbe lion is 
not usually considered an inhabitant 
of this part of India, one was shot by 
the natives in 1814 near the village of 
Koondra, and the body being taken 
to the magistrate of Ranighur was 
recognized as that of a lion: it may, 
however, have been a stray one from 
the north. The revenue imposed on 
the raja of Palamow for so vast an 
extent of country was originally only 
12,1¥2 rupees, yet in 1803) Raja 
Chooramun Ray, the zemindar, was 
17,199 rupees in arrears, which in 
1814 had accunulated to 55,700 
rupees, owing to the incapacity of 
the raja, and the refractory conduct 
of his jaghiredars. This unfortue 
nate pergunnah was in consequence 
brought to the hammer, and being # 
frontier station, was bought in by 
government for 51,000 rupees. 

The tenures of the jaghiredars in 
Palumow, are rather of a singular 
description, and are said to be coevat 
with the establishment of the late 
zemindar's family thirty years ago. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
they were all originally removeable 
by the raja, who, Tetore the British 
code, exercised the power of life and 
death without restraint, and the re- 
newal of sunnuds or grants at the 
succession of each raja, implies the 
discretional power to grant or with- 
hold it, Like the rest of the Raum. 

ur jurisdiction, Palamow is thinly 
ihahited, and on account of the 
irregular and rocky nature of its sur- 
face, and want of navigable rivers, 
without facilities for the prosecution 
of commerce, In 1814 it did not 
contain any collection of houses 
larger thus an ordinary village.— 
(Public MS. Documents, Roughsedge, 
$c.) 

Patamow.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Bahar and district of Ram- 
ghur from which the above zemin- 
dary derives its name; lat. 23°50'N,, 
ton. 84° 8’ E.; 135 miles S.W. from 
Patna. 


Patanrone.—A town of India 
beyond the Ganges, situated in the 
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country_of the Kathi Shans fifty 
amiles S.E. from Munipoor;, lat. 24 
257 N., lon. 95° 20’ E. 


Pararerty( Phalapati).—A town 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Dindigul, fifty-two miles W.S.W. 
from Trichinopoly; lat. 10° 33°N., 
lon. 78° 4’ E, 


Pazacn Raven (or milk river J— 
This river has its souree in the My- 
sore provinee umong the hills of 
Nundsdroog, not far from the Pen- 
naur, the first flowing to the south, 
the latter to the north, The Palaur, 
after a winding course of 220 miles, 
fails into the bay of Bengal near 
Sadras. 


Parawan Istz,—A large island in 
the astern seas, extending between 
the northern extremity of Borneo, 
with which and the Philippines it 
forms an extensive chain of islands. 
Its extreme length may be estimated 
at 275 miles, and the average breadth 
about thirty-two miles, 

The surface of the country is de- 
scribed as being low and flat ut the 
base of the hills. The productions 
are cowries, wax, tortoisc-shell, and 
sea-slug, the last in abundance, 
There is also much ebony and taka- 
wood, and it is said there are gold 
mines and hot springs. Tho west 
side is chiefly inhabited by a savage 
people who seldom frequent the coast, 
‘The greater part of Palawan was for- 
merly subject to the Sooloos, but it 
is Jittle known to Europeans,—(Dal- 
rymple, $e.) 

Patcotr. (Palacata),-— A small 
town or hamlet in the province of 
Babar, division of Chuta Nagpoor, 
220 miles W. by N. from Calcutta; 
lat. 22° &8 N,, lon, 84° 40 E. 





Patemsane.—A principality on 
the south-eastern coast of Sumatra, 
extending along the river Moosee, 
which rises within two days? journey 
of Bencoolen; and rans nearly across 
theisland, On the north and east it is 
bounded by the straits of Banca; on 
the south by the Lampoon country; 
on the west and south-west by ranges 
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of mountaina which separate it from 
Bencoolen and its dependencies ; and 
the north-west its limits adjoin 
of the sultan of Jambi. The pro- 
vinees and their subdivisions derive 
their names from the different rivers 
andtributary streams that flow through 
them. The most valuable district, 
named Anak Moosee from its being 
at the confluence of several streams 
with the Moosee, is situated a consi- 
derable distance inland. The names 
of some other rivers und districts are 
Mooste, Lamatang Ogan, Rembang 
Ogan, Beldida, and Kumareeng. The 
Suosang branch of the Moosee, on 
which Palembang stands ahout se- 
venty miles from the sea, is the most 
safe, and navigable for large ships; 
but the town is ulso accessible by 
other branches. The adjacent tract, 
however, is so low and swampy that 
there are scarcely any villages from 
its mouth up to the city, the country 
bearing in many respects a strong 
resemblance to the Sunderbunds of 
Bengal. 

The town of Palembang occupies 
both sides of the Moosee, which is 
here 1,200 feet in breadth. Some of 
the houses are erected on large rafts, 
anchored near the banks, while on 
shore the adjacent houses being 
raised on posts, are, during high wa- 
ter, insulated. Bebind these are other 
rows of houses built on higher ground, 
The sultan’s palace is a large brick 
structure surrounded by a high wall, 
and many of the chiefs, and wealthy 
Arabs and Chinese are commodiously, 
and for the climate, comfortably 
i From one extreme to the 
other the town may extend three 
mites along each bank, and in 1820 
was estimated to contain 25,000 in- 
habitants. 

The foreign trade ix carried on 
with Java, Malacea, Penang, Rhio, 
and the coast of Borneo, by Chinese, 
Arabs, and Malays, Two large junks 
arrive annually from China with the 
north-west monsoon in January, and 
depart with the south-east in August. 
‘The imports consist of Englich, Ma- 
dras, and Bengal cotton-piece goods, 
copper, iron, steel, raw and manu. 
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factared; teas, drugs, Chinese sitks, 
raw and manufactured; nankeens, 
earthen-ware, salt, and Java cloths. 
Theexports are pepper (about 15,050 
peculs), cotton (of two sorts), rat- 
tans, bees’-wax, dragons’-blood, ben= 
zoin, eambir, elephants’-tecth, kayoo- 
lncker, and birds’-nests. A's in all 
Malay-atates, the sovereign is also 
the chief merchant. The port and 
Palembang river, of all Malay bar- 
bours, have always been considered 
the safest and beet regulated; in- 
deed, there is scarcely another town 
of note within the sultan’s domi- 
nions, In 1890, from the number of 
men registered for feudal services, a 
rough estimate gave a population of 
75,000 scattered over the provinces, 
to which 25,000 being added for the 
capital, gave a total of 100,000 souls. 

Palembang holds the first rank 
among the native Malay states of 
Sumatra, and the Malay language 
here spoken is esteemed a standard 
of perfection. The present rulers 
and a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants are of Javanese derivation; but 
Palembang is supposed by the best 
authorities to have been the original 
country of the Malay race, In the 
interior there is a wild people named 
Qrangkubu by the Malays, who re~ 
fuse all personal intercourse with 
the latter, yet manage to carry on a 
kind of trade by leaving articles on a 
certain spot, beating a gong, and re- 
tiring, when the Malays take them 
up, leave an equivalent, and with. 
draw. Palembang was taken and 
burned by the Dutch in A.D. 1664. 
In 1832 it was taken possession of 
by the British, but subsequently re- 
stored to the Dutch, who were ex- 
pelled by the natives in 1819, but 


after several repulses reconquered it Jongh 


in 1822, — (Miscellanies, Marsden, 
Thorn, §¢.) 


Patouncs. — A town {formerly 
fortified) in the province of Bahar, 
district of Boglipoor, 122 miles S.E. 
from Patna; lat. 24° 5’ N., lon. 86° 
19 E. 

Pautozaur.—A town end district 
attached to the modern province of 
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Malabar, sixty-eight miles 4.E, from 
Calicut; fat, 10°45’ N., lon, 76°3¥ Ey 
The fort here was bailt by Hyder on 
his conquest of Malsbar, in the tract 
culled Palighautcherry, which then 
belonged to the Shekury raja, one of 
the petty chiefs of Malabar. “Round 
the fort many desns (estates), vil- 

and bazars, are scattered, cone 
taining altogether a considerable po- 
pulation, but there is very little of 
the appearance of a town. In A.D. 
1800 this smal! di contuined 
106,500 free inhabitants, and 16,574 
slaves, total 123,074 persons, yet the 
proportion of it occupied by thick 
forests, and not inhabited, is aveert- 
‘ed to be considerable. ‘hese forests 
have a great advantage from being 
intersected by several branches of 
the Paniany river, by which, during 
the rainy scason, the timber may be 
floated to the sea, About 45,006 
feet of teak may be procured an- 
nually, but it can only be done with 
the assistance of a large body of 
salned elephants, —(¥. Buchanan, 

t) 





Patnanroon.—A town, the capi- 
tal of 8 Mahomedan principality, 
the north-west quarter of the Guje- 
Tat province, within the limits of the 
Maby Kaunta, sitnated about eighty 
miles N. by W. from Abmedabad; 
lat, 24° 11'N,, lon. 72° 20’ E. The 
pergunnah attached to this place is 
in the Mahy Kaunta division, and in 
1813 was reckoned to contain 130 
villages, producing annoally about 
two and a helf lacks ofrupecs. The 
boundsries of the district are no 
where more than forty miles from 
the capital. To the north ore the 
Janda of Kheyraloo and Sidpoor, be- 

ing to the Guicowar, to which 
pen road, The town of 









twelve miles, and the country bes 
tween them a plain, The town of 
Dhunteewara is fifteen miles distant 
towards the north, and the interme- 
diate country is level and intersected 
by the river Banass. To the north 
of Dhunteewara is Booree, a per- 
gunaah of a mountainous surtace. 
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‘The savage character of the Coolie 
jnhabitants throughout this tract, 
and the great natural obstacles op- 
posed to the passage of troops by 
impervious woods and narrow defiles, 
among rocks and hills, tend to re- 
tain the natives in their present state 
of semi-independence and entire bar- 
barity. 

The fort of Palhanpoor, built by 
Bahadur Khan, is of brick and mor- 
tar, with twenty-nine towers, mostly 
in a state of great delapidation, and 
about one ‘and a half miles in cireum- 
ference. There are also two suburbs 
adjacent, the whole surrounded by a 
ditch twelve feet deep and twenty- 
two broad, The gates are defended 
by ravelins, in which there are some 
small guns, two and five pounders, 
In 1813 it was reckoned to contain 
6,100 houses, which at five to a house 
would give a population of 30,500 
persons, In a political point of view, 
the situation of Palhanpoor is of con- 
siderable importance, as it is the out- 
let to Rajpootana, and borders on the 
desert that separates Gujerat from 
Sinde and Cutch. The tribute paid 
to the Guicowar is 50,000 rupees per 
annum. 

Ghizni Khan, in the reign of Ac- 
ber, first brought this place into 
notice, that emperor having also as~ 
signed him the charge of various 
other places, such as Jalore, Sanjore 
(then possessed by the Chohan Raj- 
poots); Theraud 4 the Vagela Raj- 

ots); Deesa (by the Cusbatty Ma- 
Pomedans) ; and Bhalmul, by another 
Rajpoot tribe. From that period, un- 
der man: itudes of fortune, his 
{Ghizni Khan’s) descendants are said 
to have continued chiefs of Pathan- 
poor. In 1808 the British govern- 
ment mediated a decennial settle- 
ment of the tribute paid to the Gui- 
cowar, on the principal of the settle- 
ment effected by Colonel Walker in 
Cattywar, which terms were punctu- 
ally executed up to 1813. 

In that year information was re- 
ceived at Bombay that the dewan or 
chief of Palhanpoor, Feroze Khan, 
had been assassinated by the comman- 
der of the Sindean garrison, and that 
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Fureed Khan, the jemadar, had died 
suddenly, so that the place was left 
exposed to all the contentions of a 
disorganized government. It became, 
consequently, necessary for the British 
government to interfere, and to effect 
the entire expulsion of the Sindean 
faction. It was also of importance 
to allay the prevailing dissensions, 
and ‘restrain « propensity to effect 
revolutions common to all the petty 
states of Hindestan, and extremely 
prejudicial to industry and good or- 
der, An inguiry was accordingly in- 
stitated regarding the political cir 
cumstances of this petty state, when 
it was discovered that the Sindean 
garrison of Palhanpoor had assus- 
inated the Dewan Feroze Khan, 
imprisoned his son and mother, and 
being for some short time in posses 
sion of the sovereignty, had placed 
the chief of Deesa on the throne, 
They also disputed the right of the 
Guicowar to interfere with the inter- 
nal jurisdiction of the principality, 
The immediate heirs to the sucession 
were the sons of Taje Khan, lineally 
descended from the founder of the 
state, but they were both disquali- 
fied for the exercise of authority, 
the elder by mental incapacity, the 
younger by blindness, The next in 
propinquity was Futteh Khan, a de- 
scendant of the senior branch of the 
Palhanpoor family; but there was 
still another claimant in the person. 
of Shumshere Khan, the chief of 

whose cause was espoused 
by the Sindean garrison, and whose 
pretensions, according to native ideas, 
were better founded than those of 
Futteh Khan, the nephew. To re- 
concile these conflicting interests, 
the former, who bad no son, was 
appointed guardian to the latter (a 
boy), and induced not only to be- 
stow his daughter on him in mar- 
riage, but also to adopt him as his 
heir generally, by which all differ 
ences in this respect were amicably 
adjusted, 

The expulsion of the Sindean gar- 
rison still remained, to effect which a 
British detachment was ordered to 
besiege the town, which was, how- 
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ever, surrendered, after a vexatious 
negociation, without resistance, there- 
by preventing the lamentable conse- 

juences that would have followed 
the storming of so populous a town, 
The subsequent arrangements pro- 
vided for the due administration of 
affairs during the minority of Futteh 
Khan, who having been corstituted 
heir to Shumshere Khan, and of the 
fortresses of Deesa and Dhenassa, 
the Palhanpoor state was by this 
consolidation rendered more respect- 
able in itself and more efficient as a 
tributary, Thus concluded an at- 
tempt to revolutionize the principal- 
ity of Palhanpoor, which escaped the 
fate of many of the petty chiefships 
of Gujerat; their history, through 
many generations, exhibiting un un- 
interrupted scene of anarchy and 
turbulence, terminating in the es- 
tablishment of the power of merce- 
nary soldiers with every aggrava- 
tion of oppression. — (Public IS. 
Documents, Carnac, &¢.) 


Patt.—A village in Northern Hin- 
dostan, which in 18)8 consisted of 
fifty large houses. In this neighbour- 
hood Capt. Hodgson’s people killed 
a pheir, 0 rare species of animal 
which browses on the short herbage at 
the edges of the snow, yet the ficsh 
was coarse, and of a musky flavour, 
It was, notwithstanding, greedily de- 
voured by the Gorkha sepoys and 
mountaineer Coolies, neither of which 
will eat mutton, — (Capt. Hodgson, 
$e.) 


Paurconpa.-A town in the Car- 
natic province and district of Nellore, 
twenty-one miles W.S.W. from On- 
goles lat. 15° 10’ N., lon, 79° 38E. 


Patkan ( Palica).—A town in the 
Kohistan or highlands of the Lahore 
province, 110 miles S.E. frour Cash- 
mere} lat. 33° 10’ N., lon, 75° 55’ E. 


Patt. (or Palnemaur),—A desert- 
‘ed valley in the province of Candeish, 
situated to the west of Boorhanpoor, 
within the two ranges of the Satpoo- 
re hills, and stretching to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dowlet Barry, north 
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of Chopra. This perguonah is in 
extent from east to west sixty miles 
and in breadth from twenty to twenty- 
five miles. It i to consist of a 
rich black mould, is naturally fertile 
and intersected by numerous streams, 
It has been deserted, however, for 
above eighty years, and is now much 
infested with wild beasts, The tem- 
ple of Pall Deo, and a magnificent 
Mosque, but the remains of 137 vil- 
lages and hamlets that. once existed, 
are not now to be traced. In 1820, 
an offer was made by a native specu- 
lator to reclainy and repopulate the 
valley, upon two and s haif lacks of 
rupees being advanced to him by ine 
stalments, but the scheme was re- 
jected by the Bombay presidency, as 
it could only be carried into effect by 
abstracting cultivators from the al- 
ready too scanty population of Can- 
deish and the adjacent provinces.— 
(Briggs, §¢.) 

Patra Iste.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, abont six miles in eir= 
cumference, situated to the south of 
Songir Island ; fat. 3° 5’N., lon. 125° 
30°E. It is inhabited and cultivated. 


Pattrgancan Iste.—A small low 
‘woody island one of the Sooloo ar- 
chipelago, having a salt-water lake in 
the centre. 


Patttcoonpa. — A neatly-built, 
‘smatt town in the Carnatic province, 
Dorthern district of Arcot, situated 
about fourteen miles west by south 
from Vellore. There is atemple here 
dedicated to Runga Swamy, a con- 
siderable building in the usual styte 
of the south of India pagodas. 


Pacwaun ( Palanatha).—This isa 
section of the old Carnatic, or former 
dominions of the Arcot nabobs, 
which from its contiguity has been 
annexed to the Guntoor collectorate, 
A great proportion of the land here 
is uncultivated, and presents to the 
eye scarcely any thing but a continued 
jungle of underwood; and the valley 
through which the Krishna flowa is 
8 sterile, stony, jungly desert. In 
the rainy season it is covered with 
verdure, but during the hot monthe, 
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when the fullage ia withered ‘and the 
Innd-wind prevails, searcely a vestige 
of vegetation is to be seen. A con- 
siderable space of the country is 
covered with stones of & calcareous 
nature and slaty texture, and the sur- 
rounding hills are composed of the 
same substance, 

A portion of the revenue of Pal- 
naud arises from duties levied on the 
internal trade to and from the sea- 
coast, and collected principally at 
Timerycotta, Indian corn is the grain 
inost generally cultivated, and 2 
brownish sort of cotton is aso raised, 
and much esteemed by the Punjum 
weavers about Samulcotta. Cassia, 
senna also grows abundantly. The 
jungles of Palnaud are resorted to by 

erds from the adjacent countries, 
‘their proprietors paying a sum to 
government according to the number 
of cattle, Dinmonds and other pre- 
cious stones were formerly discovered 
in this district, and more especially 
in the bed of the Krishna, and salt- 
etre of a superior quality is manu- 
tured here. Palnaud is infested by 
the Chinchoosy race. of plunderers, 
and in 1816 was visited by the Pin- 
daries who penctrated through the 
Bodratee pass, which is long, narrow 
and stony, and requires six hours for 
even a small party to pass through. 
—(Heyne, Oakes, F. W. Robertson, 
$e.) 


Patoonsnan.—The capital of 0 
large zemindary tributary to the 
Nizam, situated in the north-west 

uarter of the Hyderabad province, 
eighty-eight miles N.W, from Raja- 
mundry; Jat, 17° 56” N., lon, 31° 2 
E. The town stands in 2 rich laxu- 
tiant valley, about four miles wide, 
Surrounded on all sides by lofty ranges 
of mountaina, the p: thro 
which are the only accesses to Paloon- 
shah. ‘The fort is 150 yarda square, 
built of stone, with octagon bastions, 
but it is a post of no strength, being 
commanded by a high hill to the east. 
The rampart may be ridden up und 
dowa on either side and resembles the 
bank of a tank, When visited by 
Captain Blunt in 1794, the town was 
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ous and two miles in circum- 
but consisted mostly of poor 
Telinga huts. {t had then ‘a mant- 
factory of matchlocks, jinjalls, speera, 
sabres and other weapons; but it has 
since greatly decayed, for when ca 
tured by 8 Madras detachment in 
1813, it presented a very miserable 
appearance, Palconda where the ze- 
mindar resides is a common mud 
ghurry or native fort in the plain, not 
different from those seen in nearly all 
the large villages in the Nizam’s do- 
mains: besides these he possesses 
several other ghurries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The country is naturally 
strong and the climate sickly an 
uahealthy, In 1812, in consequence 
of the robberies instigated and pro~ 
tected by Ashwa How, the zemindar 
of Puloonshah, his possessions were 
seized by British detachment and a 
heavy fine imposed.—(J. B, Blunt, 
Col. G. Hamilton, J. 0. Tod, ke.) 


Patra.— A division of Northern 
Hindostun, subject to the Nepaulese, 
and bounded on the south by the 
British district of Gorucpoor. The 
country of Palpa independent of 
Butool is in general lower and warmer 
than the valley of Nepaul Proper. 
The most important crop is trans 
planted rice, next to that rice broad- 
cast, then maize, then a pulse named 
urid, after that the lathyrus sativa, 
called dubi keras, with various other 
grains, pulses, and oil seeds. There 
are many routes from the plains to 
the hills of Palpa, but except by a 
few smugglers, they have been mostly 
deserted since the Gorkha conquest, 
that people not wishing for many 
open routes by which armies might 
ascend the hills. 

The Pulpa Rajas possessed also a 
very important mart named Reri- 
ghaut, situated on the banks of the 
Gunduck, here named the Narayani. 
The only practicable roads in the 
country pass this way, and the posi- 
tion is important both in a military 
end commercial point of view. Dur- 
ing the cold goason there isn mela or 
fair held 2¢ Rerighaut, to which, it is 
paid leaded canoes cxa pass up, ex- 
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cept at a narrow rapid between two 
rocks at a place named 2 
little above Dewghaut, where there 
is a portage. Cano m.ascend to 
Dewghaut with little difficulty, al- 
though three rapids intervene, Dur- 
ing the floods this navigation is alto~ 
gether unsdvisable, the Gunduck 
being then of tremendous volume 
and rapidity. Near Tansen, the pre- 
sent capital, there was formerly an 
iron mine, and since the conquest a 
copper mine has been discovered 
there, which, in 1809, is said to have 
yielded metal to the value of 50,000 
Tupees, Lead is also found in’ the 
small territory of Khidim, 

According to native traditions, 
when the Hindoo colony from Chi- 
tore first took possession of Palpa, it 
belonged to a Magar chief, and the 
people were also of that tribe. Brah- 
mins, chiefly of the spurious breed 
called Jausi, are now the most nume- 
rous class; next to these are the 
Khas, while the Magars occupy only 
the third place. Since the Nepaul 
rajas seized on this country, the scat 
of government has been transferred 
to Tansen, a town at some distance, 
west of Palpa, which in 1809 was 
the head-quarters of a Gorkha com- 
mander and his staf.—(F. Buchanan, 
Public BS. Documents, &c.) 


town in the 





war, 
ulf of Cambay ; lat, 22° 14’ N., Jon. 
oe 41'E. At this place, in 1809, 
there was a detachment of the Bom- 
bay army permanently stationed, to 
protect British interests in this quar- 
ter—(Public BIS, Documents, §c.) 


Pamras.—A town in the province 
of Beeder, seventy-three miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad; lat. 17° 49° N., 
Jon, 77° 54’ E. 


Pamera-—A town in the province 
of Cashmere, situated on the north 
side of the Jhylum river, twelve miles 
east from the city of Cashmere; fat. 
94° 20’ N,, lon. 74° 55’ E. 


Pamoon.—A town and small per- 
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guoush in the Northern Carnatic, 
district of Ongole, thirty-six miles 
S.W. from the town of Ongole ; lat. 
oH 2 NL, lon. 79° 26" a. At the 
village of Yerrapilly in this perguse 
nah, by digging about two fathoms 
under ground, copper ore of a rich 
quality is procured, said to yield fifty 
per cent. of the pure metal, The 
cics of oge is that named the an! 
drous carbonate of copper, The gene- 
ral use of brass and copper vessels all 
over india, and the preference given 
to them by the natives, render it pro- 
bable (and appearances indicate) that 
large quantities of copper were at 
one time collected here; but the 
European metal can sow be import- 
ed at so much cheaper a rate, that the 
working of these mines has for many 
years been intermitted, 





Panacua.—A town of some anti- 
quity in the province of Gundwana 
aud district of Gurrah, eleven miles 
north from the town of Gurrali; lat. 
23° 19 N., jon. 80° 17 E. This place 
contains several Hindoo temples, and 
there is a magnificent taok in the 
vicinity.—{ Fitzclarence, $c.) 


Paxamao Isce.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Philippines, 
about forty-five milesin circumference, 
and sitnated between the eleventh 
and twelfth degrees of north latitude, 


Panascoony.—A town in the Car- 
natie province, district of Tinnevelly, 
twenty-two iniles N.N.E. from Cape 
Comoria; lat. 8° 2 N., lon, 77° 
53’. 

Paxanoocay.—A town and dis- 
trict at the north-castern extremity 
of Java, formerly the capital of an 
ancient principality, but now subject 
to the Dutch ; lat. 7° 40’ S., lon. 113° 
48’ E., cighty-five miles E.S.E. from 
Surabhaya. This extensive district 
is comprehended within the jurisdic- 
tion of Probolingo, and consists of a 
fine flat table-land, but almost desti- 
tute of water, more especially in the 

ion adjoining Bangyuwangy. The 
‘population is consequently scanty. 
‘At the river Calatiyas, about fifteen 
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miles beyond the town of Panarco- 
can the curriage-road from Batavia 
terminates. This grand military high- 
way measures 684 miles.—(Rafies, 
Thorn, &e.) 

Pavan River.—A river in the 
south of India, which has its source 
among the Nundydroog hills, from 
whence it flows in a south-easterly 
direction, untit it falls iuto the sea at 
Cudalore, after a course of about 
280 miles, including the windings. 


Pansan.—A village with a choul- 
try, on the istand of Ramisseram, sit 
ated directly opposite to the main 
land, and the usual landing and em- 
barking place of the pilgrims.—Sce 
Ramisscram and Tonrtoxc.—(Ful- 
larton, &c.) 

Paxca Porxt.— A_ remarkable 
point in the island of Java, situated 
at the north-eastern extremity, at the 
mouth of the western entrance of the 
Straits of Madura. At this place 
Javanese and European pilots are 
joned, who, a8 soon ax vessels 
re discovered standing for the chan- 
nel, go before to pilot them to Gres~ 
sia and Surabbaya.—(Tombc, fe.) 


Pancuneranan.—A place in the 
province of Cashmere, a dependency 
of Uneej, which had formerly been a 
Jurge city, and to which, in the Aycen 
Acbery, Abul Fazel ascribes great 
sanctity. 

PanpataM Gourcny.—A town i 
the Carnatic province, district of Tin- 
nevelly, eighty-eight miles N.N.E. 
from Cape Comorin ; lat. 9° 5’ N., 
lon, 78° 24 E. 

Pancansane Iste.—An island in 
the Eastern seas, lying off the south- 
eastern extremity of Celebes, about 
the filth degree of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at fifty-two 
miles by sixteen mites, the average 
breadth, Part of this island is very 
low, flat, and covered with fine trees; 
in general it is also well peopled, 

Panoaaan Lansunc.—A small 
Batta districtin theisland of Sumatra, 
inland from the bay of Tapanooly, 
which eccupies a space hounded by 
a prolongation of the first and ae 
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range of monnteins, It contalns ten 
or twelve villages, averaging from 200 
to 300 persons.. The surface con- 
sista of hillsaef various dimensions, 
covered with wood, except in the vie 
cinity of the villages, where spots are 
cleared for the cultivation of the 
Sweet potatoe, Streams are abun- 
dant, and vegetation profuse. Cam- 
phor, garabir, and benzoin-trees nre 
plentiful, and the country free from 
wild beasts.—( Burton and Ward, 80.) 


Pancanan.—A large village in the 
former Candian territories, in the 
island of Ceylon, thirty-eight miles 
S.12. from the city of Candy; lat. 7° 
33°-N,, lon. 41° 5 E. This place 
stands on the banks of the river Ma- 
havaligunga, which passes Candy, and 
is here about 150 yards broad, Pan- 
garan is chiefly inhabited by Lubbies, 
& trading class of Mahomedans, thus 
named at Mudras.—( Major Johnston, 


Panoooraran.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, one of the Sooloo 
archipelago, about ten miles long by 
four, the average breadth; lat, 6°9’N., 
lon. 120° 30 E. This island is an 
entire bed of coral, with scarcely an 
appearance of soil; yet it abounds 
with coco-nut trees, ‘which are tall 
and fruitful, and of great use to the 
inhabitants, as it is destitute of good 
fresh water. Notwithstanding this 
important deficiency, the island is dee 
scribed as having plenty of cattle, 
goats, and fowls,” and. tolerably 
well inhabited. It was formerly set- 
tled by the Spaniurds, who left here 
a large breed of hogs. Some of the 
chief persons’ houses are built on four 
trees, lopped off for posts; and per- 
haps something of this kind may have 
given rise to the reports of people 
living on trees, as the trunks conti 
nue to vegetate and send forth 
branches{Dalrymple, $e.) 


Pantany.—A seaport town on the 
Malabar coast, thirty-six miles 8. by 
E. from Calicut; lat. 10° 45’ N., lon. 
75° 38° E. In A.D. 1806 this place 
contained 500 houses, belonging to 
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traders, forty mosques, and at 
1,000 huts. The last are inhabited 
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by fishermen, formerly = low caste of 
Hindoos, named Mucuas, who have 
all embraced the faith of Mahomed. 
The mouth of the Paniuny river is shut 
by a bar, which admits onty trading 
boats, such as pattamars, capable of 
carrying 50,000 coco-nuts, or 500 
Bengal bags of rice. About seventy 
year ago the Moplay merchants here 
were very rich, and vesuels 
that sailed to Surat, Mocha, Madras, 
and Bengal; but the oppressions and 
extortions of Tippoo reduced them 
to great poverty. The exports from 
hence are teak-wood, caco-nuts, iron, 
rice ; the chief imports, wheat, pulse, 
sugar, Jagory salt, cut (terra Japoni- 
ex), and spices, 

Paniany is the residence of the 
tangul, or high-priest of the Moplays, 
who asserts his descent from Ali and 
Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed. 
Althongh o Mussulman by religion, 
the tangul’s sister’s son, according 
to the custom of Malabar, is con- 
sidered the heir to this hereditary 
dignity, These people are called 
Moplayar on the Malabar coast, and 
Lubbaymar at Madras; but among 
themselves they acknowledge no 
other designation than that of Mus- 
sulmauns or Mahomedans, Being of 
Arabian extraction, they consider 
themselves of more honourable birth 
than the Tartar Mahomedans, who, 
as may be expected, hold a contrary 
opinion, The Arabians appear to 
have settled in this country soon 
after the promulgation of the faith 
of Mahomed, and have made auine- 
rous converts; yet in many families 
the Arab blood seems still unconta- 
minated. The Moplays use a writ. 
ten character peculiar to themselves, 
and totally different from the present 
Arabic, which language is known to 
very few besides the priests, and to 
them imperfectly. 

The Moplays of Malabar are both 
traders and farmers; the Lubbies of 
Madras confine themselves to the 
first-mentioned profession. As tra- 
ders they are e remarkably quiet, in- 
dustrious people; but some of them 
in the interior having been encou- 
raged by Tippoo in a most licentious 
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attack on the lives, persons, and pro. 
perty of the Hindoos, became @ se: 
of fierce, bloat-thirsty, bigotted ruf 
fians, which disposition the Britist 
government had considerable difficul- 
ty in reforming. Prior to this the 
Moplays bad no authority, except is 
the sinall division of Cananore, cver 
over their own sect, but were en. 
tirely subject to the Hindoo prince: 

whose dominions they resided 
Tippoo’s code of Juws was neve! 
known beyond the limits of Calicut 
During that period of total anarchy 
the number of Moplays considerably 
increased, multitudes of Hindoo: 
having been circumcised by force, anc 
many of the lower orders converted 
In religious matters the tangul is stil 
the head of the sect, and the officc 
continues hereditary in the female 
line. Mosques are nameraus, and 
in each of them an imaum or 
noullah presides, nominated by the 
tangul, who usually bestows the office 
on the sister’s son, the heir of the 
person that last held it—(F. Bucha 
nan, §c.) 





Pantrut (Panipata)—A town it 
the province of Delhi, situated about 
fifty miles N, by W, from the city ol 
Delhi; hat. 29° 22’ N., lon, 76° 51’ E. 
To its greatest extent it is four miles 
in circumference, and was formerl 
surrounded by a brick wall, whicl 
partly remains. It was formerly als¢ 
a considerable commercial emporium 
but suffered great detriment from thi 
incessant troubles which for a centur: 
agitated the Delhi province. Thi 
imports are salt, grain, and cottor 
cloths; the surrounding country pro: 
duces and exports coarse sugar, 

At this place is the shrine ofa Ma. 
homedan saint of great repute, named 
Shereef ud Deen Abu ali Cullinder, 
whose death happened in the 724th 
year of the Hejira. ‘To this shrine 
the present emperor of Delhi, Acbel 
the Second, was carried while youn, 
by the unfortunate Shah Allum, whe 
consecrated on the spot a lock of hit 
hair to the saint interred below. Thi: 
ceremony imposes the obligation o 
suffering the lock of hair toremain un 
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miles beyond the town of Panatoo- 
can the carriage-road from Batavia 
terminates. This grand military high- 
way measures 684 miles,—( Hafler, 
Thorn, $c.) 

Pawaver Riven.—A river in the 
south of India, which has its source 
among the Nundydroog hills, from 
whence it flows in a south-easterly 
direction, unti) it fulls into the sea at 
Cudalore, after a course of about 
250 miles, including the windings. 


Pawnan.—A village with a choul- 
try, on the island of Ramisseram, situ- 
ated directly opposite to the main 
land, and the usual landing and em- 
barking place of the pilgrims.—Sce 
Rawissrnam and Tontronc.—(Pul- 
Jarton, §e.) 

Paxca Poixt, ~ A_ remarkable 
point in the island of Java, situated 
at the north-eastern extremity, ut the 
mouth of the western entrance of the 
Straits of Madura, At this place 
Juvanese and European pilots are 
stationed, who, ag soon as vessels 
are discovered standing for the chan- 
nel, go before to pilot them to Gres- 
sia and Surabhaya.—(Tonbe, §c.) 

Pancusenanai.—A place in the 
province of Cashmere, » dependency 
of Unee}, which hac formerly been a 
large city, and to which, in the Aycen 
Achery, Abul Fazel ascribes great 
sanctity. 

Pawnnatam Gouncuy.—A town in 
the Carnatic province, district of Tin- 
nevelly, eighty-cight miles N.NE. 
from Cape Comorin ; lat. 9° 5 
lon, 78° 24’ E. 

Panoansawe Isix.—An island in 
the Eastern seas, lying off the south- 
eastern extremity of Celebes, about 
the filth degree of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at fifty-two 
miles by sixteen miles, the average 
breadth. Part of this island is very 
low, flat, and covered with fine trees ; 
in general it is also well peopled. 

Pancaraw Lastavnc.—A small 
Batta districtin theisland of Sumatra, 
inland from the bay of Tapanooly, 
which occupies » space bounded by 
a prolongation of the first and second 





range of mounteins, Jt contains ten 
or twelve villages, averaging from 200 
to 300 is. The surface con- 
sists of illest various: dimensions, 
covered with wood, except in the vi- 
cinity of the villages, where spoty are 
cleared for the cultivation of the 
sweet potatoe. Streams are abun« 
dant, and vegetation profuse. 
phor, garabir, and benzoin-trees are 
plentiful, and the country ftee from 
wild beasts,—(Burton and Ward, §'c.) 


Pancanan.—A large village in the 
former Candian territories, in the 
island of Ceylon, thirty-eight miles 
S.L. from the city of Cundy; lat, 7° 
33° N., lon, 81° 5’ E. This place 
stands an the banks of the river Ma~ 
havaligunga, which passes Candy, and 
is here about 150 yards broad.” Pan- 
garan is chiefly inbabited by Lubbies, 
a trading class of Mahomeduns, thus 
named at Madrac.—{ Major Johnston, 
$e.) 

Pancootaran.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, one of the Sooloo 
archipelago, about ten miles long by 
four, the average breadth; lat. 6°9 N., 
fon, 120° 30° E. This island is an 
entire bed of coral, with scarcely any 
appearance of soil; yet it abounda 
with coco-nut trees, ‘which are tall 
and fruitful, and of greut use to the 
inhabitants, as it is destitute of good 
fresh water, Notwithstanding this 
important deficiency, the island is dee 
scribed as having plenty of cattle, 
goats, and fowls, and tolerably 
well inhabited. It was formerly set- 
tled by the Spaniards, who left here 
a large breed of hogs. Some of the 
chief persons’ houses are built on four 
trees, lopped off for posts; and per- 
haps something of this kind may have 
given rise to the reports of people 
living on -trees, as the trunks conti- 
nue to vegetate and send forth 
branches (Dalrymple, §c.) 


Pantany.—A seaport town on the 
Malabar coast, thirty-six milea S. by 
E, from Calicut; lat. 10° 45'N,, lon, 
78 38’ E. In A.D. 1800 this place 
contained 500 houses, belonging to 
traders, forty mosques, and at least 
1,000 huts. The last are inhabited 
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by fishermen, formerly a low caste of 
Hindoos, named Mucuas, who have 
all embraced the faith of Mahomed. 
The mouth of the Paniany river is ehut 
by a bar, which admits only trading 
boats, such as pattamars, capable of 
carrying 50,000 coco-nuts, or 500 
Bengal bags of rice. About seventy 
yeura ago the Moplay merchants here 
were very rich, and possessed vessels 
that sailed to Surat, Mocha, Madras, 
and Bengal; but the oppressions and 
extortions of Tippoo reduced them 
to great poverty. The exports from 
hence are teak-wood, coco-nuts, iron, 
Tice ; the chief imports, wheat, pulse, 
sugar, Jagory salt, cut (terra Japoni- 
ca), and Kpices, 

Pauiany is the residence of the 
tangul, of high-priest of the Moplays, 
who asserts his descent from Alt and 
Fatima, the danghter of Mahomed. 
‘Although a Mussulman by religion, 
the tangul’s sister’s son, according 
to the custom of Malabar, is con- 
sidered the heir to this hereditary 
dignity. These people are called 

foplayar on the Malabar coast, and 
Lubbaymar at Madras; but among 
themselves they acknowledge no 
other designation than that of Mus- 
sulmauns or Mahomedans. Being of 
Arabian extraction, they consider 
themselves of more honourable birth 
than the Tartar Mahomedans, who, 
as may be expected, hold a contrary 
opinion, The Arabians appear to 
have settled in this country soon 
after the promulgation of the faith 
of Mahomed, and have made nume- 
rous converts; yet in many families 
the Arab blood seems still unconta- 
minated, The Moplays use a writ- 
ten character pecaliar to themselves, 
and totally different from the preseat 
Arabic, which language is known to 
very few besides the priests, and to 
them imperfect], 

The Moplays of Mulabar are both 
traders and farmers; the Lubbies of 
Madras confine themselves to the 
first-nentioned profession, As tra- 
ders they are a remarkably quiet, in- 
dustrious people ; but some of them 
in the interior having been encou- 
raged by Tippoo in a most licentious 





attack on the lives, persons, and pro- 
perty of the Hindoos, became a set 
of fierce, blood-thirsty, bigotted ruf- 
fians, which disposition the British 
government had considerable difficul- 
ty in reforming. Prior to this the 
Moplays had no authority, except in 
the small division of Cananore, even 
over their own sect, but were en- 
tirely snbject to the Hindoo princes 
in whose dominions they resided, 
Tippoo’s code of luws was never 
known beyond the limits of Caticut. 
During that period of total anarchy 
the number of Moplays considerably 
increased, multitudes of Hindoos 
having been circumeised by force, and 
wany of the lower orders converted, 
In religious matters the tangul is still 
the head of the sect, and the office 
continues hereditary in the female 
line, Mosques arc numerous, and 
in each of them on imaum or 
moullah presides, nominated by the 
tangul, who usually bestows the office 
on the sister’s son, the heir of the 
person that last held it (#4, Bucha- 
nan, §¢.) 





Pantrur (Panipata).—A town in 
the province of Delhi, situated about 
fifty miles N. by W. from the city of 
Delhi; lat. 29° 22’ N., lon, 76° ag E. 
In its greatest extent it is four miles 
in circumference, and was formerl; 
surrounded by a brick walt, whicl 
partly remains, It was formerly also 
‘a considerable commercial emporium, 
but suffered great detriment from the 
incessant troubles which for a century 
agitated the Delhi province. The 
imports are salt, grain, and cotton 
cloths; the surrounding country pro- 
duces and exports coarse sugar. 

‘At this place is the shrine ofa Ma- 
homedan suint of great repute, named 
Shereef ud Devn Abu ali Cullinder, 
whose death happened in the 724th 
year of the Hejira, ‘To this shrine 
the present emperor of Delhi, Acber 
the Second, was carried while young 
by the unfortunate Shah Allum, who 
consecrated on the spot a lock of his 
hair to the saint interred below. This 
ceremony imposes the obligation of 
suffering the lock of hair to remain un- 





of a cer- 

eat omen 
the very spot where it wes origi 
aclected for consecration, The pd 
peror is said to have the consumma- 
tion of this rite much at heart, but 
na ‘the pilgrimage would occasion a 
great expenditure, and create other- 
wise much confusion, he has hitherto 
been persuaded to postpone its per- 
formance. 

Paniput is famous for having been 
the scene where two of the greatest 
battles ever fought in India took 

lace, both decisive of the sway of 

indostan. The first was in A.D. 
1525, between the army of Sultan 
Baber and that of the Patan empe- 
«or of Delhi, Ibrahim Lodi, in which 
the latter was stain and bis army to-~ 
tally discomnfited. With him the Patan 
dynasty of Lodi terminated, and the 

fogu! one of Timour commenced. 

¢ second took place in 1761, be- 
tween the combined Mahomedan 
amy commanded by Ahmed Shab 
Abdali, the sovercign of Cubul, and 
that of the Maharattas commanded by 
Sedasiva Bhow. The Mahomedan 
army consisted altogether of 42,000 
horse and 38,000 foot, besides ca- 
mels, and between seventy and eighty 
pieces of canon. These were the 
regular troops, but the irregulars that 
accompanied them were sometimes 
more numerous. The Durranies of 
Cabul, who were the strength of the 
army, being about 29,000, were all 
mec of great bodily vigour; their 
horses of the Turkish breed, and very 
hardy. The regulars of the Maha- 
Tatta army cousisted of 55,000 horse 
and 15,000 foot, with 200 pieces of 
cannon, and camel pieces and rockets 
without number. Besides the regu- 
lor troops there were 15,006 Pinda- 
ties (plunderers), and the camp fol- 
lowers may be estimated at four times 
the number of the regulars. 

The armies continued in front of 
each other from the 26th of October 
1760 to the 7th of January 1761, 
during which interval many 
skirmishes took place, which 
rally terminated in favour of the Dur- 
ranies. At the date last-mentioned, 


touched util after the la 
tain period of time it can 
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the Maharatta army being reduced to 
great distress for want of supplies, 
the Bhow determined to quit his en- 
trenchments and give battle. The 
conflict continued nearly equal from 
morning until noon, about which 
time Biswass Row, the Peshwa’s son, 
@ youth of seventeen, was mortaily 
wounded, which appears to have de- 
cided the fate of the battle, as the 
Maharattas then fled in all direc- 
tions, pursued by the victors, who 
gave no quarter in the heut of the 
pursuit, 

Of all descriptions of men, women, 
and children, there were said to have 
been haif a million in the Mubaratta 
camp, of whom the greatest part 
were killed or taken prisoners, and 
of those who escaped from the field 
of battle many were destroyed by the 
zemindars. About 40,006 prisoners 
were taken alive; those who fell into 
the hands of the Durranies were 
mostly murdered by them, alleging 
in jest as an excuse that when they 
left their own country their mothers, 
sisters, and wives desired that when 
they defeated the unbelievers they 
would kill a few of them on their ac- 
count, that they also might possess 
merit in the sight of the prophet. 

The commandor-in-chief of the 
Maharattas, Sedasiva Bhow, was 
probably killed in the battle, but this 
fact was never to a certuinty esta- 
blished. Many years afterwards, about 
1779, & person appeared at Benares 
who said he was the Bhow, and some 
Maharattas acknowledged his claim, 
while others treated him (and pro- 
bably with justice) as an impostor.— 
(Asiatic Researches, Ferishta, G. Tho- 
mas, Archibald Seton, c.) 


Pawsanc (or Pulo Panjang ).—An 
island on the west coast of the Ma- 
lay peninsula, intersected by the 
cighth degree of north latitude, twen- 
ty miles in length by about four, the 
average breadth. It lies close to 
Junkceylon, due south, and in every 
respect resembles that island or isth- 
mus, 


Pansim.—A handsome and well- 
built Portuguese town in the province 
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of Bejapoor, situated on the island 
of Goa, five miles below the ancient 
city of that name. This place is 
now the seat of business, the resi- 
dence of the viceroy, and of the prin- 
cipal Portuguese inhabitants, and may 
he considered, in fact, to have super- 
seded ancient’ Goa as the metropolis 
of the settlement, The lower classes 
are almost universally native Chris- 
tians, and so cheap Las sivelter bo- 
‘come in the present deserted state of 
the country, that there are no mean na- 
tive huts, every man, however low his 
condition being honsed under a roof 
of tile, and within walls of stone— 
A predicament no where else to be 
found in India. Instead of a sinvle 
pent roof or terrace covering the 
whole building, there is a four-sided 
peaked tile roof to each apartment, 
#0 that the top of every house pre- 
sents a cluster of pyramids. Venetian 
blinds are not uscd, the verandus 
being shut in by immense sashes, con- 
sisting of little panes, each about two 
inches and a half square, and com 
posed of oyster-shells ia the pluce of 
lass. These moderate a little the 
intensity of the sun’s rays, bat con- 
tribute ‘with other circumstances to 
render the interior exceedingly hot. 
‘A magnificent terrace or caseway, 
three mites in tength, connects Pan- 
jim with the little town of St, Pedro, 
‘This great work was executed about 
acentury and a half ago by the Je- 
suits, and remuins stitl in the most 
perfect preservation. It serves to 
shut out the sea from an extensive 
tract to the south, partly in cultiva- 
tion, and partly occupied by pits for 
the manufacture of salt from the sea- 
water admitted by means of sluices. 
The most common vehicle of con- 
veyance here is a light boat, with a 
canopy of painted canvas, somewhat 
after the fashion of a Venetian gon- 
dola. On shore, the substitute for 
a palanquin is a sort of hammock 
slung on a pole, with a sheet of 
t-house awning, carried on the 
eads of two porters. A variety of 
the mango-tree reared in this neigh- 
bourhood, and long celebrated under 
the name of the Alphonso mangoc, 
Vor. If 
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rivals in flavour the renowned mangoe 
‘of Mazagong, on the island of Bom- 
bay.—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Pankova.—A small island situated 
in the direct route of ships passing 
through the straits of Malacca, near 
the entrance of the Perak river; lat. 
4 16’ N., lon, 100° 58’ E. In 1819 
this island was offered to the gover 
nor of Prince of Wales’ Island by 
the captain of a country ship, who 
said it had been given to him by 
the deceased raja of Perak 3 but it 
appearing that the raja’s intellects 
were unsound at the tune of the re- 
puted grant, and that the gift had 
never been sanctioned by the consti- 
tutional authorities, the offer was 
declined. YPankour produces canes, 
rattans, trees yiclding oil, danmer, 
and crooked timber. The ruins of 
a Dutch fort, dated 1743, are still 
visible. — (Public DLS. Documenis, 
Anderson, §c.) 


Pawnau (Panna).—A town in 
the proviace of Allahabad, situated 
above the ghauts on a barren rocky 
plain, thirty-seven miles $B. from 
Chatterpoor, and fifteen from Adjy= 

hur; lat, 24° 45’ N., lon, 80° ise 
itis still an extensive place, and con- 
tains several dwelling-houses built of 
stone, many handsome temples, in 
‘one of which is an idol reported to 
have a diamond eye of immense va- 
Ine and grest brilliancy. ‘There are 
also several targe tanks or Jakes of 
water, abounding with geese, ducks, 
and other aquatic birds; and on the 
margin of the largest are still to be 
scen the ruins of a palace in which 
Raja Chuttersal resided when sove- 
reign of Bundelcund, 

Tn approaching Pannah from Ban- 
da, the table-land above the ascent 
is more level and free from rocks than 
that in the Shahabad district ; but it 
exhibits no signs of cultivation, even 
within three miles of Pannah, The 
whole plain on the table-land around 
Pannal, wherever it happens to be 
ofa gravelly nature, is said to pro- 
duce diamonds. In most parts the 
soil is very red, in others it has only 

Qu 
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a slight tinge of that colour, and is. portion to Raja Bukht-Balls of Pan. 
of a dark brown. This soil is from. nah, which being an independent 
two to eight cubits deep, and where principality, the British government 
diamonds are found contains many in 1820 declined the working of them 
sinall pebbles, with which the dia- 2s = monopoly, and relinquished 
monds are found intermixed, but whatever profit might arise fram their 
never adhering. The deep mines own share to the native chiefs in the 
which are the most productive are vicinity. In 1824 a manager was ap~ 
pened about a month after the con- pointed to conduct the affairs of 
clusion of the rains, from which pe- Pannah, which had suffered griev- 
riod until the next rainyseason when onsly from the mismanagement of 
they fill again, the miners are em- Raja Kishore Singh, the reigning 
ployed in carrying out the diamond chiel—(F. Buchanan, Captain Butk- 
soil, here named kuckroo, The dey, $c.) 


workmen on the spot assert that the 3 a 
genoration of diamonds i Paxonrix.—A town belonging to 








ing forward; that they have just as 
much chance of success in searching 
earth that hasbeen fourteen or fifteen 
years unexamined, as in digging 
what has never been disturbed. A 
similar notion with respect to tin 
prevails among the operative stream 
miners in Cornwall. : 

The Pannah diamonds are gene- 
rally thought thin and flat, and fit 
only for the table diainonds worn by 
natives of rank, who prefer them to 
brilliants; but Captain Bulkley as- 
rts that the table sort bear but a 
all proportion to the whole. In 
1820, in prosecuting a mining expe- 
riment on a small scale, that officer 
procured 203 diamonds, valued at 








always £0° the Cochin Chinese, situated on a 


river of the same name, and said to 
be the modern capital of Cambodia, 
Tt bas been long frequented by Euro- 
peans, and is now the only conside- 
rable port in the gulf of Siam which 
affords direct access to the interior 
of Cambodia, 


Panowrrr.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, division of 
Jooneer, situated on the Poona ri- 
ver, eleven miles N.W. from the city 
of Poona. Here is one of the bun- 
galows erected by government for the: 
accommodation of travellers on the 
route from Bombay to Poon 





Pawtzr Iste—An island in the 


2,000 rupees; the expenses incurred Eastern seas, separated from that of 
amounted to 900 rupees. Very large Lomblem by the straits of Aloo, and 
diamonds still continue to be found situated between the eighth and ninth 
in the Pannah mines; but all above degrees of north latitude. In length 
ten carats aré claimed by the raja, it may be estimated at thirty miles, 
who in the above year had procured by twelve the average breadth. 

one valued st £400 sterling. They 
lose remarkably little by cutting, 
scarcely more than a fifth; ind 


Paxruna—A village in Ceylon, 
situated at the mouth of a river of 





a large proportion, having no o} 
coat, mny be worn in the condition 
in which they are found, 

These diamond mines are supposed 


the same name, twenty miles south 
from Columbo; fat. 6° 43’ N., lon. 
79° 49 E. 


Panwet.—A town in the province 


to have been the Panassa of Pto- of Aurungabad, situated on the river 
lemy. During the reign of Acber Pun,to which the tide flows up several 
they were estimated at eight lacks of _ miles from the harbour; but during 
rupees annually, and they also formed ~ the prevalence of easterly winds, the 
a considerable source of public reve- to Bombay, from which it is 
nueand mercantile profit during the distant twenty-one miles E., in te- 
sway of the native Bondela chiefs. dions and uncertain; lat. 18° 59 N., 
Part of the mines belong to the Bri- lon. 73°15 E, This place is cxten- 
tish government, but the larger pro- sive, and being eligibly situated for 
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business, carries on a considerable 
commerce, although it stands in the 
niidst of a salt morass, Panwell ix 
the graad ferry to Bombay, and con- 
tains the rare convenience of an inn, 
although not of the first quality, 


Pany Iste.—An island in the Enst- 
ern seas, one of the Philippines, si- 
tuated due south of Luzon, between 
the 122d and 123d degrees of east 
longitude. In length it may be esti« 
mated at 110 miles, by thirty-eight 
iniles the average breadth. 

This island, when viewed from the 
sea, exhibits numerous vill on 
the dectivity of the hills, the houses 
of which are well built, and arranged 
with great regulurity. The sea-coast 
ubounds with coco-nut trees; and in 
the interior arc plenty of wild game, 
such as deer, hogs, and butliloes. 
Cattle and horses are said to be so 
plentifutas not tobe appropriated, but 
allowed to range at pleasure. ‘The air 
of the island is unheulthy, on account 
of the morasses, and the thioness of 
the cultivation. Like most unex. 
plored countries, it has the reputa- 
tion of containing mines of silver and 
gotd, 

The principal establishments of the 
Spaniards on this istand ure at Tlo-ilo 
and Antigua, on which coost there is 
good anchorage. Antigua stands in 
lat, 10° 42’ N., where the auchorage 
is in Len fathoms at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Vessels 
cannot anchor here in November, 
December, and January, without 
considerable risk, for it is then the 
winds from the 3,W. aud W. prevail, 
Water is to be had here from a rivu- 
let and also from a river, which 
serves as a ditch to the fort, up which 
boats may proceed a considerable 
way, but the water is brackish even 
during neap tides, Antigua, like 
other Spanish settlements, is ex- 
tremely ill governed and defended, 
vessels being plundered in the har- 
bour by pirates, who carry off the 
ctews into slavery. The fort is built 
of wood, and garrisoned by about 
twenty country Christians. The in- 
habitants of Pany are said to be 
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more industrious than those of La- 
zon, and manpfacture from cotton, 
and from the fibres of snother plant, 
handkerchiefs and cloths, which they 
wear and export to the neighbouring 
islands. A coloured cloth, made from 
a plant raised on this island, is much 
worn by the females of Manilla— 
(Sonnerat, Mears, $c.) 


Parunek.—A considerable town 
in the interior of Siam, up the river 
Meklong, ubove Bankok, which in 
1826 was estimated to contain 6,000 
inhabitants. * It is also named Kan- 
beuri, and in 1768 was destroyed by 
the Siamese,—(Leal, §¢.) 


Parrat.—A district on the north- 
eastern coast of Borneo, the litnits of 
which are the Sampunmangio on the 
north, and the Keomances river ia 
lat. 5° 30’ N. ‘Phe general produce 
tions of this coust nre sago, rice, be- 
telenut, coco-nut oil, camphor, wax, 
some pepper, and coarse cinnamon, 
The countey is populous, particularly 
the interior, which is inhabited by 
Idaan, or aborigines, as are alyo a 
few places on the sea-coast, 

Tits part of Borneo is well sup- 
Diied with moisture, and hay the ad- 
ditional convenience of many rivers 
navigable for boats, and some even 
for large vessels. The river Tawar 
tan leads to the luke of Keeney baloo, 
from whence its mouth is from ten 
to fifteen miles distant, und is acces~ 
sible by boats, Tampasook, Abai, 
Loobook, and Amboony are small 
rivers in the Pappal district, the bor- 
ders of which are inhabited by Ma- 
homedans. The harbours and rivera 
of Abai are superior to any between 
Sampanmangio and Portgaya, and it 
is the only pluce where vessels can 
have shelter from westerly winds, 
The country here abounds with grain, 
and if cultivated might be made to 
produce considerable quantities of 
Pepper and cinnamon, 

e banks of the river Tawarran 
are inhabited chiefly by Idaan, among 
whom a few Chinese are settled; 
those of ite Mancaboony are inha- 
bited by Mahomedans and weil set- 
tled. To the eastward lie Port Gaya’ 
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and some other islands, which with 
the shoals form a harbour for small 
yesscls. The banks of the Batuan, 
Inanam, Mangatal, Poolatan, and 
Kinaroot rivers are inhabited by Ma- 
homedans, and produce sago, rice, 
Detel-nut, cinnamon, and coco-nut oil. 

The next river to the southward is 
Pangalat, which is also peopled by 
Mshomedans, and yields camphor 
and other articles, Keemaneesis the 
last river of what was the Sooloo 
dominions in this quarter of Bornco. 
The inhabitants are Idaan, and carry 
on an extensive traffic in their own 
prows to Java, &c, The country 
besides a considerable quantity of 
coatse cinnamon and other commo- 
dities, produces tenjoo, which is the 
gum of a certain tree, found also in 
Palawan and Magindanao.—(Dalrym- 


ple, Sc.) 


Parra—A Siamese town in the 
province of Junkceylon, which was 
formerly a flourishing settlement, but 
was almost totally destroyed during 
the wars between the Burmese and 
Siamese ; Jat, 8° 8’ N., lon. 98°15’ E. 


Parroxe.—A town in the province 
of Matwa, division of Keecheewara 5 
Int, 24° 40’ N., lon, 76°58’ E, In 
1820 it belonged to Sindia. . 


PAPUA. 

Tannah Papua, or Papua land. 

The Papuan Isles extend from the 
south end, of Gilolo, and the north 
end of Ceram, to the west end of 
Papua or New Guinea; the exact 
dimensions of which have not to this 
day been ascertained ; nor is it certain 
that it is not a cluster of large is- 
lands, instead of one of enormous size. 
Uf the latter, its longitudinal extent 
is so gieat, that it appears to apper- 
tain partly to the Asiatic isles and 
partly to those of the Pacific, the 
inhabitants of the two-extremities ex- 
hibiting considerable genetical dif- 
ferences. The western is appropri- 
ated to the remarkable race of Ori- 
ental negroes, while the natives of the 
eastern approximate to the yellow 
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complexioned, long-haired natives of 
the South Sea ands. 

Like Celebes, Gilolo, and other 
Eastern isles, Papua is indented with 
such deep bays that it resembles a 
chain of peninsulas, so near does the 
sea approach on each side, and it is 
only separated from New Holland by 
Torres Straits, re-discovered in mo- 
dern times by Capt. Flinders in the 
Tnvestigator. Viewed from the sea, the 
coast of Papua rises gradually from 
the shore to hills of considerable ele- 
vation ; but no mountains of remarka- 
bie height have as yet been scen, 
such as Mount Ophir in Sumatra. 
The whole being covered with palm 
trees and timber of large size, the 
soil may be presumed to be naturally 
fertile, but it has yet been little dis- 
turbed by cultivation. The coco-nut 
tree and two species of the bread- 
fruit tree arc found here, and also 
pine-apples and plantains. The Ho- 
raforas of the interior Posies gare 
dening, and some sort of agriculture, 
as they supply the trading Papnas on 
the sea-coast with food, in exchange 
for axes, knives, and other kinds of 
coarse cutlery, Nutmeg trees grow 
here in a wild state, but they are 
known not to be of the proper quality 
asa spice. It is said there are no 
quadrupeds on Pupua except dogs, 
wild cats, and hogs, and that to the 
cast of Gilolo no horned animal of 
any sort isto be found. The woods 
abound with wild hogs, which the na- 








tives kill with spears and bows and | 


arrows. With the latter they are 
particularly dexterous, and discharge 
arrows six fect long with bows made 
of bamboo, having a string of split 
rattan. Gold is Enown to exist in 
this immense island, and, there is room 
to conjecture, in considerable abuo- 
dance, 

On the north-west coast of this 
island, which has been most frequent- 
ly visited by Europeans, the natives 
build their houses on posts fixed 
several yards below low-water mark, 
from which there is along stage to 
the land, and slso another towards 
the sea, on which they haul up their 
canoes, Thia semi-aquatic mode of 
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dwelling is intended} to 

fguinat attacks both by sea and land 
if’ the assault be from the first, they 
take to the woods, if from the last 
they Jaunch their canoes and sail 
away, ‘The furniture of these cabins 
consist of a mat or two, a fire-place, 
a china plate or basin, and some sago 
flour. ‘The females make earthen 








pots with elay, which they bake with 
dry grass or light brush-wood. 





The Papuas on this part of the 
coast are so far advanced in civiliza~ 
tion ag perfectly to understund the 
nature of traffic, which they carry on 
with the Buggesses and Chinese, but 
more purticularly the latter, from 
whom they purcitase their iron tools, 
blue and red baftaes, axes, knives, 
China beads, plates, and basins. In 
exchange, the Chinese carry back 
missoy bark, slaves, ambergris, sea- 
alug, tortoise-shell, small pearls, black 
and red loories, birds of paradise, and 
many other species of dead birds, 
which the Papuas have a particular 
method of dressing. Formerly the 
Dutch government did not allow the 
burghers at Ternate to trade to the 
coast of New Guinea for missoy bark, 
the powder of which is much used 
by the Japanese for rubbing their bo- 
dies, the discreet Chinese only being 
allowed to prosecute this species of 
commerce. 

In the Malay peninsula, Luzon, 
Borneo, and in most of the larger 
islands of the Eastern seas, there are 
occavionally found in the moun- 
tains a scattered race of blacks 
entirely distinct from the rest of the 
population. A more robust people 
of the same race are said to occupy 
Papua and some of the adjacent 
islands, but their country has been 
so little frequented that they still 
remain almost unknown. The origin 
of this woolly-headed race appears 
now beyond the reach of human in- 
vestigation, for in many respects they 
{lider radically fom the African negro, 
more especially in the following par- 
ticulars, The Papuan's skin is of a 
lighter colour than that of the Afri- 
can; the woolly hair grows in small 
tafts, and cack hair has a spiral twist. 








The forehead rises higher, and the 
hind head is not so much cut off. The 
nose projects from the face; the up- 
per lip is longer and more prominent, 

he lower lip projects forward from 
the lower jaw to such an extent, that 
the chin forms no part of the face, 
the lower part of which is formed by 
the mouth, The buttocks are so 
much lower than in the negro, as to 
form a striking mark of distinction, 
bat the calf of the leg is as high as in 
the negro, 

On the north-west coast of Papua, 
which is the only quarter we are ac- 
quaintec with, the natives wear their 
hair bushed round thcir heads to the 
circumference of ‘two and a half and 
Uhrec feet, and to make it more ex- 
tensive, comb it out horizontally 
froin their heads, occasionally adorn- 
ing it with feathers, From the short, 
close, woolly nature of an African 
negro’s huir, it could not be dressed 
exactly in this manner, as no skill 
could inake it stick out so far from 
their heads. The men wear o thin 
stuff made from the fibres of the coco- 
nut tree, tied round their middle and 
between their Sogs, fixing it up be- 
hind, The females in general wear 
blue Surat cloths put on iu the same 
manner as the men; the children, 
until the age of puberty, go entirely 
naked. Both sexes are fond of glass 
and china beads, which they wear 
round the wrist. Cupt. Forrest says 
he did not see any gol ornaments 
among the Papuas; but that they 
declared it was found in their hills, 
As among all barbarous tribes, the 
women ytd to be the laborious 
class, As before-mentioncd, they 
make a sort of earthenware of clay, 
and mats of the palm teces. 

Some of the horafores of the in- 
terior are suid to have long hair, but 
this appears doubtful, at least so far 
as applies to the westera extremity, 
where all the inhabitants yet seen by 
voyagers presented the expanded mop. 
head of the oriental negro. The 
people of the more castera have the 
character of being extremely fero~ 
cious, and prone to war and care 
nage. It is said, however, that they 
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deal honestly with the Chincse who 
‘trade with them, and advance them 
goods for several months before the 
Teturns are made, 

The word Papua is a corruption 
of pua pus, the common term by 
‘which the brown complexioned tribes 
designate the whole negro race. It 
is said they term theaiselves Igoloté ; 
by the Spaniards they'are named Ne- 
grotos del Monte, from their colour 
and bushy hair, "They appear to be 
asecond tace of aborigines in the 
Eastern isles, in several of which they 
are still to be found, and in all of 
which they appear at onc time to have 
existed. In the more western of the 
Papuan isles some of their divisions 
have formed small savage states, and 
made some advances towards civili- 
zation; but the greater part, even 
with the example of more civilized 
races in their immediate vicinity, have 
betrayed mo symptoms either of a 
taste or capacity for improvement, 
and they continue to enjoy their pri- 
mitive nukedness, sleeping on trees, 
devoid of houses or clothing, subsist- 
ing on the spontaneous products 
of the forest, or the precarious suc- 
cess of their hunting and fishing ex- 
eursions, The natives of the Anda~ 
mans seem to be of this race, and 
also the black mountaincers of Ma- 
Jacea; but a considerable difference 
may be discovered in the bodily 
frames of these miserable wretches 
and the stracture of the genuine 
Papuas, The former are a dwarfish, 
diminutive race, while the latter are 
fobust and of a good stature, though 
still much inferior to the Aftican ne- 
gro in muscular power. The skin of 
the Papua, instead of being jet black 
like the African, is rather of a sooty 
colour, The language spoken by 
the negro races that inhabit the 
mountains of the Malay peninsula 
and islands has hardly one word in 
common with those of their brown 
complexioned neighbours, and be- 
sides which they differ so much from 
each other, that Malay interpreters 
are necessary to conduct the little 
wistcourse that subsists between 

emt. 





‘The oriental negroes being much 
divided into smal communities of 
families, little connected with each 
other, their language is broken into 
amultitude of dialects, which in pro- 
cess of time, by separation, accident, 
and oral corruption, have nearly lost 
all resemblance, The Malays of the 
peninsula consider the language of 
the blacks of the hills as a mere jar- 
gon, which can only be compared to 
the chattering of turkies and other 
large birds, and the Papuan dialects 
in many of the Fustern isles are 
generally viewed in the same light. 

The inhabitants of the more west~ 
ern isles of the archipelago buy the 
Papuas for slaves, and the natives of 
the west coast of New Guinea make 
slaves of those of the cust, in order 
to sell them to strangers, The 
eastern Papuas have the gristle be- 
tween the nostrils pierced with tor- 
toise-shell, About April and March, 
the Papuas of New Guinea and 
watty formerly used to assemble in 
great numbers, and make war on 

ilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Ambloo, 
and as far west as Xulla Bessy. 

The Arabians in their early voyages 
appear frequently to have encoun- 
tered the Papuas, whom they des 
cribe in the most frightful colours, 
and constantly represent as canni- 
bals. Tannah Papua was first dis 
covered by Europeans in 15), 
when it was visited by Antonio Am- 
breu. It was again visited by Don 
George de Menezes about 1530, 
when during acalm he was carried 
by a strong current to the eastward, 
until he arrived at a country inhabited 
by arece of poopie as black ue no- 

oes, He visited the king, and 
found him black like the others. The 
monsoon detained Menezes here 
daring some months, during which 
he maintained @ friendly intercourse 
with the natives, bartering for what 
he wanted; but they told him that 
in the interior there were men who 
eat human flesh and liked it mightily. 
‘What he subsequently says, however, 
throws s doubt on the whele 5 “bere 
our people saw both.men and women, 
white and fair as the Germans, and 
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‘on asking what those people were 
alled they answered Papuas.”" Be 
that as it may, from the number of 
Portuguese ames given to certain 
harbours, bays, and islands, on the 
north coast of New Guinea, it is 
evident that that nation in former 
times had much frequented this re- 
gion; for its modern appellation of 
New Guinea it is indebted to the 
frizzled locks of its inhabitants. 

When the Molucca islands were 
first discovered by the Portuguese, 
the interior was in most of them oc- 
cupied by this race; but they have 
ever since been rapidly decreasing, 
and in most of the smaller islands 
have wholly disappeared. Captain 
Forrest endeavours to account for 
this decrease by attributing it to the 
numerous proselytes gained to the 
Mahomedan faith, on which event 
they either cut their hair off or 
smooth it down straight with a comb ; 
other physical properties, however, 
would betray their lineage, and the 
muccess of the last-mentioned expe- 
dient (the comb) may reasonably be 
doubted. New diseases, vices, and 
wants, the consequence of a civilized 
vicinity, and the being driven from 
the sea-coust to the unwholesome 
jungle and swamps of the interior, 
‘supply more probable canses for the 
gredual disappearance of the Papuas, 
where the Malays have established 
themselves in any numbers, 

With the natives of Papua the 
British have as yct had remarkably 
little. intercourse, In 1778 it was 
visited by Capt. Tho: Forrest in a 
large Malay prow ox speculation of 
his own, and from his narrative more 
information has been derived respect- 
ing its natives than from all other 
sources put together. About 1796 it 
was partly surveyed by Capt. M‘Cluer, 
who discovered the deep inlet named 
after him, which penctrates so farasal- 
most to cut theisiandintwo. In 179], 
when the Panther, a Bombay cruizer, 
was off the coast of New Guinea, the 
atives decoyed the sui into 
their canoes and murdered him, after 
which they discharged a shower of 
arrows into the ship and wounded 
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four of them, when they were die 
persed by great gums and small arms. 
—( Forrest, Sir Thomas Raffles, Craw- 
furd, Leyden, Sonnerat, §¢.) 


Panacsts Istzs,—A group of 
shoals, reefs, and islands, tying off 
the coast of Cochin China, between 
the latitudes of 15° 46° and 17° 6'N. 
and 111° 2! and 112° 42°E. There 
are channels between them, and safe 
anchorage for vessels. 


Panassen.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, thirteen miles 
S.S.W. from Calpee; lat, 25° 59 N., 
lon, 79° 22 EB. 


Pansutty (Parvati, the wife of 
Sica).—A river in the province of 
Malwa, which has its source south of 
‘Aste, and to its confluence with the 
Chumbul river describes a winding 
course of about 320 miles, During 
the rains the Parbutty swells so as 
not to be fordable, 


Pancrer.—A station in Tibet, just 
above Nako; lat. 31° 52 N., lon, 78° 
36’ E. In 1818, when passed by 
Messrs. Gerards, their barometers 
indicated the height to be 19,411 feet 
above the Jevel of the sea; in 1820 
two other barometers on the same 
spot shewed 1,467 inches. In 1821 
a trigonometrical measurement made 
the extreme height 19,442 feet above 
the level of the sea, differing thirty- 
one fect from the barometrical mea- 
surement.—{ Messrs. Gerards, 8.) 


Panxenpr (Parakhandi).— A 
town in the province of Malwa, fifty 
six miles north from Oojein; lat, 23° 
58’ N,, Jon, 75° 40 Ey 


Parkoun.—A district and town in 
the division of the Mooltan province 
named Chalchkann ; the last situated 
about lat, 24° 15’ N., lon. 70° 40’ E, 
Directly north of Wagur in Cutch 
Jies a desert Runn of thirty miles, be- 
yond which is situated the district 
named Parkur, forming an insulated 
tract of country about forty miles in 
length, surrounded by the Runn, or 
else by the Thull, or sand-hill desert. 
It is accessible from Wegur by the: 
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Runn above-mentioned ; from Rah- 
dunpoor on the east, across a branch 
of the Rann, thirty-five miles broads 
from Marwar and the north through 
the great desert end a thinly-inhabit- 
ed waste country; and from Sinde 
by a route directly through the de- 
sert. 

The district of Parkue is a sandy 
plain, having a range of rocky hills 
near the castern border, running 
north and south. This range is ge- 
nerally considered as one hill, is 
covered with jungle, has abundance of 
tankwater and some arable land. On 
account of its insutar situation and 
natural strength it is resorted to 
as an asylum io dangerous times. 
The soil of Perkur is sand upon a 
light clay, and produces scanty crops 
of bajeree and the poorer sorts of 
grain, Water is found in wells at the 
depth of forty cubits, but in general it 
becomes brackish during the hot 
months, Here are a few tanks, but 
the soil is such that the water cannot 
be retained throughout the year. To 
the west of the Callinjer hills there 
is a pool of water that lasts through- 
out the year, originating from springs 
at their base. 

In Parkur there are about thirty- 
five villages, not more than half of 
which, in 1820, were inhabited. The 
capitol is Parinnggur, for distinction 
named Nuggur, or the city, contain- 
ing 500 wretched hovels; but it is 
sakt once to have contained 10,000 
inhabitants. Along with the district 
it is comprehended in the Sinde do- 
minions, the government of which 
levies a plough-tax and receives half 
the road-taxes, which formerly were 
considerable. Next to Perinuggur 
Weerawow is the largest place; but 
the whole country does not contain 
a substantial woll-built house. Por- 
phyry is the prevailing, if not the 
only rock in the Parkur district, and 
near the town of Parinuggur rises in 
arange of hills to the height of 1,000 
fcet, assuming in its rugged features 
a regularity equally singular and gro- 
tesque. 

"Some yeata ago the principal chief 
tain in this quarter was Poonjajee, of 
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Wecrawow, whose principal souree of 
revenue sprung from a celebrated idol 
he possessed named Goreecha, from 
its originally having come from Gor 
Bangala, probably Gour in Bengal. 
It is carved of white marble, rather 
more than a cubit high, in o sitting 
posture, with his right foot placed on 
his left knee, his hands clasped, a pre- 
cious stone of some sort fixed be- 
tween his eye-brows, and two others 
in the sockets of his eyes, At a re- 
mote period, when Parinuggur flou- 
rished, it was inhabited by numerous 
bands of Banyans or Shrawaks (of 
the Juin religion’, whose temples 
were famous for their elegance and 
sanctity, and resorted to by Shrawaks 
fcom every quarter, to perform their 
devotions at the shrines of Goreeeha 
and Mandow Ray, who were consi- 
dered as brothers. During the anar- 
chy that followed the Mahomedan 
invasion, Mandow Ray fell into the 
hands of a body of Purmar Rejpoots, 
who removed him from Parkur to 
Mooter in Chalawar, where they built 
a magnificent temple for him, where 
he still resides, Gorceeha had a hard- 
er fate, for during the disorder he 
‘was scized on by a Rajpoot family, 
and concealed in the sand-hille northy 
west of Parkur, Some years afters 
wards, when the influence of the Ma~ 
bomedans of Sindc had declined, and 
the Soda Rajpoots gained the ascen- 
dancy, Goreecha emerged from his 
conccahnent, and the news of his 
safety attracted Shrawaks to worship 
from every region ; for permission to 
do which the possessor of the image 
exacted a heavy fine, for his owa 
emolument, Subsequent to this pee 
riod the idol passed from hand to 
band, and in 1808 was in the custody 
of Paonjajee of Weerawow, whose 
grandfather, Suttajce, state him from 
 Rajpoot. 

The pilgrimages to this white mar- 
ble deity are made in caravans of 
many thousand persons, who have 
agents at Rehdunpoor, who settle be- 
forehand with the different predatory 
chiefs for a safe conveyance to the 
spot wherethe imageistobeseen. Ha 
is then dug aut of the sand and placed 
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under a guard of Rajpoots, with 
drawn sabres, while the pilgrims per- 
form their worship, and make offer- 
ings in proportion to theit cireum- 
stances. These gifts are deposited 
in a large chest, and are afterwards 
ided between the Soda Raja and 
his attencants. Numerous feces are 
exacted during the ceremonies, and 
paid with extraordinary liberality by 
the votaries, who are on other occa- 
4 Ni 

ter the customary ceremonies have 
continued for a few days the idol is 
privately removed, and parties of 
jorsemen gallop off in every direc- 
tion, one of whom has charge of the 
deity, whose real place of conceal 
ment is known only to a confidential 
few, In 1809 one party, or sungh as 
it is called, feom Surat, amounted to 
9,000, besides pilgrims expected from 
other quarters, the whole being com- 
puted at 70,000 persons, who were 
to assemble at Morwara, where the 
ceremonies were to be performed, 
‘The raja who possesses this stone 
frequently anticipates his revenuc, 
and mortgages the approaching fees 
and offerings expected to be realized 
for so Sarge 2 sum as a lack and a half 
of rupees. Besides the sums levied 
at the place of worship, all the adja- 
cent towns and chiefs extort contsi- 
butions from these pious devotees, 
who, owing to their immense num- 
bers, suffer besides many hardships 
in this barren region. 

The desert to the north of Parkur 
is occupied by migratory tribes, the 
principal of which are the Kozas, 
who have led a predatory life ever 
since the expulsion of the Abassy fa- 
mily from the throne of Sinde. These 
Kozas are a tribe of Baloochies, re- 
markable for their restless habits and 
courage; and nothing can morestrong- 
ly prove the security of their present 
retreats in tte seer a the _ 
that the Talpoories (the reigning dy- 
nasty of Sinde), although urged by 
every incentive of revenge and self- 
preservation, have not only been ua- 
able to extirpate the Kozas, but ob- 
liged to conciliate their forbearance, 

occupations of this tribe arc 
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mostly pastoral, such as rearing cat- 
tle, camels, and horses; 90 that when 
aplundering harvest presents itself, the 
means of rapid transport are always 
st hand, In 1819, while a British 
detachment, under Col. Barclay, was 
marching past Parinuggur, the Kozas 
and inhabitants began to fire on the 
troops, and wounded several. Theene- 
my was in consequence driven out of 
the town, and took refuge on the 
Callinjer mountain, where they were 
‘again attacked and alinost extirpated, 
while during the confusion the town 
wascompletely sacked.—( Macmurdo, 
Carnac, Capt. J. Stewart, $c.) 


Panweztan (Parnalaya). — A 
town and pergunnah in the province 
of Bejapoor, thirty-two miles west 
from Merritch; lat. 16° 47’ N,, lon, 
7417’ E.  Powanghur (the fortress 
of the wind) is the capital fortificas 
tion, and is a place of considerable 
strength. 

On the 4th of April 1701 Sir Wma. 
Norris, the ambassador from the 
English Eust-India Company (while 
two separate and rival companies ex- 
isted), arrived in Aurengzebe’s camp, 
then stationed at Parneilah, and on 
the 28th went to the audience with 
vast pomp, He remained in the 
camp until the 5th of November ful- 
fowing, endeavouring to accomplish 
the object of his mission, practisin; 
every Eastern intrigue, and_ liberal 
both of bribes and promises. He was, 
however, completely out-intrigued by 
the Mogul courtiers, and returned 
much disgusted and chageined, the 
embassy from the beginning having 
cost the English East-India Company 
£80,000 sterling, an enormous sum 
at that period. Towards the conclu~ 
sion of the negociation it was inti- 
mated.to him by Aurengzebe, “ that 
the English best knew if it were their 
interest to trade in his dominions, 
and that if the ambassador persisted 
in refusing the obligation required, he 
knew the road back to England by 
which he had come.” The obligation 
required by Aurengzebe was, that the 
English East-India Company should 
make good all lasses which his Mogul 
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subjects might sstaio from pirates. — 
(Bruce, Moor, Fe.) 

Paro.—A town, with a district at- 
tached, in Bootan, eighteen miles 
south ‘by west from Tassisudon ; lat. 
27° 43'N,, lon. 89° 32° E. The go- 
vernor of the district, whose juris- 
diction is of the first importance in 
Bootan, hus his residence here. Its 
limits extend from the frontiers of 
Tibet to the borders of Bengal, and 
thence to the boundaries of the Sik- 
kim Raja. It also comprehends the 
low lands at the base of the Luckid- 
war mountains. The palace or castle 
of Paro is constructed, and the sur- 
rounding ground laid out, more with 
a view to strength and defence than 
almost any other place in Bootan. 
‘Tho valley of Paro exceeds that of 
Tassisudon by a mile, It lies N.W. 
and §.E., and is irregularly inter- 
sected by the river. This place is 
noted for the manufacture of images 
and the forging of arms, more parti- 
cularly swords, daggers and the barbs 
of arvows.{ Turner, $c.) 


Panota.—A large and well-buitt 
town in the province of Candeish, 
eighty-five miles §.W. from Boorhan- 

or; lat, 20° 56 N., lon. 75° 14’ E. 
in 1916 this place belonged to the 
Peshwa, but had been bestowed by 
him in jaghire. It was then in a 
Hourishing condition, strongly forti- 
fied, and capable of making a pro- 
tracted defence, if resolutely garri- 
soned,—(Sutherland, §¢.) 


Pansers. — See Gusenat Pao- 
vaxce, and Bomnay. 


Pansonauta (Parswanatha). — 
Samet Sichara, called in Major Ren- 
nell’s mop Parsonauth, is situated 
among the hills bordering Bengul and 
Babar, about 136 miles 5.W. of Bog- 
lipoor. Its holiness is held in great 
reverence by the Jains, and it is said 
to be visited by pilgrims from the re- 
motest parts of Indie. Parswa or 
Parswanatha, the twenty-third dei- 
fied saint of the Jains, and who 
perhaps was the real founder of the 
sect, was born in the suburbs of Be- 
nares, and died aged 300 years, on 
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Mount Sameya or Samet.—(Cole- 
Brooke, $c.) 

Pasay.~A town in Sumatra, once 
the seat of government in this ex- 
tremity of the island, It stands ina 
fine bay, where cattle, provisions, and 
grain are in plenty, with timber fit 
for large masts growing close to the 

re. 


Passack Istz.—A low sandy isle 
covered with trees, lying off the west 
coast of Sumatra, which here forms 
a deep bay named Bancongtu, where 
are several Mulay ports; Jat. 2°31’ 
N,, Jon, 97°53’ E. 


Passaman.— A small district in 
Sumatra, situated nearly under the 
equinoctial line, formerly under the 
dominion of Menancabow, but lat~ 
terly subject to the Achecnese. For 
merly this was a place of considera- 
ble trade, and besides a great export 
of pepper, received much fine gold 
from the mountains of the Rau couns 
try. The people of these mountains 
are said to be Battas converted to the 
Arabian faith, mixed with Malays, 
The greater part of the gold the: 
now collect finds its way to the Sial 
river, and from thence to the sonth- 
eastern side of the island.—(Mars- 
den, &c.) 

Passazooan.—A large district in 
the eastern quarter of the island of 
Jaya, which according to the census 
taken by the British government con 
tained an area of 1,952 square miles, 
and 108,812 inhsbitants, of which 
number 1,070 were Chinese, The 
town of Passarooan stands in Jat, 7° 
40’ &., Jon. 112° 50 E., thirty-two 
miles §,8,E,. from Surabaya. It is 
intersected by a river, which is navi- 
gable for some leagues upthe country, 
and crossed by a wooden bridge.— 
(Raffles, Tombe, $c.) 

Passiz.—A town and district on 
the east coast of Borneo; lat. 1°57” 
S., lon. 116° 10H. It stands about 
fifty miles up a river of the same name, 
which has sixteen reaches, and is 
joined by five other rivers. The 
‘town consista principally of 300 


wooden houses, on the north side of 
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the river, mostly inhabited by Bug- 

5s merghants, the house and wooden: 
fort of the raja are on the zouth side. 
The tide.in Passir harbour rises nine 
feet, and runs a good way ubove the 
town. Over the bar at its mouth, 
there is two futhoms water with a 
muddy bottom. The river up at the 
town is fresh, but there are no water 
lanes of floating houses as at the town 
of Boraeo, 

The surrounding country is very 
unhealthy, as it jin a flat for many 
iniles, which is encircled by woods, 
and overflowed annually. When the 
waters retire, a muddy is left 
on the surface, upon which the shin- 
ing of an almost vertical sun extracts 
thick fogs, which towards evening fall 
down in showers, with cold chilting 
winds uff the land. Another circum- 
stance that contributes to render the 
air unhealthy is the great number of 
frogs and other reptiles left in the 
mud, which being destroyed by the 
heat of the sun, occasion a most in- 
tolerable stench. 

‘The dry season begins in April and 
continues to September, during which 
time the wind is easterly between the 
south coasts of Borneo and the island 
of Java; but from September to 
‘April the winds are westerly, attend- 
ed by violent storms of thunder, 
lightning and rain, Exclusive of 
rice which is very plentiful, the 
exports are benzoin, musk, aloes, 
pepper, cassia, and long nutmegs ; 
also various kinds of fruit, excel- 
lent mastic and other gums, parti- 
colarly dragons’-blood; honey, gold, 
dust, and camphor are likewise pro- 
curable. The imports are opium, 

uns, muskets, pistols, gunpowder, 
fead’ in pigs and sheets, iron 
steel in narrow bars, hangers, knives, 
scissors, and other cutlery, cloths, 
chintzes, carpets, spectacles, looking- 
glasses, spy-glasses, clock-work, &c. 

The inhabitants of this of 
Borneo are very fraudulent, and have 
cut off many ships hy treachery. In 
their weights and measures they are 
unjust, and they make compositions 
to imitate some of the most valuable 
metals, more especially bars of gold, 











which is so artfully done that the im- 
position cannot be discovered unless 
the bars be cut quite through. At 
the mouth of the Passir river there 
are many Biajoos settled, who subgist 
by catching small shrimps, which after 
washing with fresh water, and expos- 
ing to a hot sun until putrid, they 
best in a mortar to a paste (named 
Dalachong) with a considerable haut 
gout, but not unpalatable as an ac- 
coumpaniment to boiled rice or bread 
and butter. The language used at 
Passir is the Malay mixed with much 
Buggess,{Etmore, Sonnerat, Fore 
rest, Stavorinus, Leyden, §¢.) 


Passuwau.—A district in Suma- 
tra, which nearly borders on Rejang 
southwards. This is an extensive, 
and comparatively a populous coun- 
try, bounded on the north by that of 
Lamatang, und on the south-east by 
that of Lampong. It is governed by 
four Pangerans, who are independent 
of cach other, but acknowledge a kind 
of sovereignty in the sultan of Palem- 
bang. In the low countries where 
the pepper-planters reside, the title 
of kalippa prevails, which is » cor- 
ruption of the Arabic word khalifah, 
signifying a viccgerent, —~ (Marsden, 

c. 

Pata Istz.—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Sooloo 
archipelago, lying due south from 
the main island, Jt is inhabited, and 
contains a good stock of cuttte. It 
also contains three pits of very white 
saltpetre earth, which yields one- 
eighth of saltpetre, 


Paranacout.—A town in.the king- 
dom of Ava, situated on the banks 
of the Irewady, directly opposite to 
Meiloon ; lat. 19° 46’'N., fon. 94° 
59 E,, eighty miles N. by W. from 
Prome, 


Patany (Patani), — The largest 
and most populous state in the Matay 
peninsula, situated on the east coast, 
and extending to lat, 7° 20’ N.; the 
boundary between it and Siam Pro- 
per being a place named Tana, The 
territory of Patani is more fertile than 
that of the other Malayan states, and 
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yields a considerable quantity of rice, 
but little tin, Salt is procured in 
abundance, This petty state is com- 
pletely subjected to, and indeed in 
part occupied by the Siamese, who 
assess it with a tax payable in grain 
and money. The English arcived at 
Patany ¢o early as A.D. 1622, where 
they for some time had a factory 
which had been long abandoned, but 
since the colonizing of Singapoor 
the intercourse has been renewed. 
The town of Putany 
7°.N,, lon. 101° 35° 
Chronicle §c.) 
Pataran —A small town on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, situated 
on a river of the same naine, which 
lies to the south of Pulo Gaya, and 
has a smooth and shallow bar. The 
town stands three or four miles up 
the river, and contains about 100 
houses fronting the water. Above 
the town are many pepper gardens, 
belonging to the Chinese, Further 
down the coast is Pupal river; 
the banks of which ure so crowded 
with coco-nut trees that during the 
flooda_ many nuts are carried out to 
sea, Lat. 5° 50'S., lon. 116° 5’ E. 


Paternoster Istes.— A great 
number of small rocky isles in the 
Eastern scas, surrounded by numc- 
rous shouls,:which render the naviga- 
tion extremely dangerous, They ure 
situated about the 118th degree of 
east longitude, and the 7th of south 
latitude. 








Parcoxa,— A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, thirty-eight miles N.N.W. from 
the town of Rungpoor ; lat. 26° 18’ 
N., Jon. 88°55 E, 

Patunez.—A ‘ict in the pro- 
vince of Beeder, situated to the north 
of the Godavery river, and intersect- 
ed by many streams flowing from the 
north into the channel of that river. 
By Abul Fazel, in A.D. 1582, it is 
described as follows :—“ Circar Pah- 
tery, containing eighteen mahals, re- 
venue 80,705,954 dams; Seyurghal 
11,580,594 duns.” Remote as the 
period is when the ubove details 
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were given we have nothing more 
recent to offer, the tract remaining 
nearly a blank in the best maps. The 
town of Pathree stands in lat. 19° 
19° N., lon, 77° 13’ E., thirty-one 
miles N.W. from Nandere. 


Parniv—A village on the west 
side of the gulf of Siam, which in 
1826 contained about 200 inhabitants, 
mostly fishermen. It stands about 
Jat, 119017 N, 

Patixoon.—A_ town in the Car 
natic province, division of Marawa, 
130 miles N.E. from Cape Comorin ; 
lat, 9° 40’ N., lon. 78° 38" E. 

Pary.—Sce Latira Patan, 

Patna (Padmarali).—A large city 
the province of Bahar, of which it 
the modern capital; lat, 25° 37’ 
N., lon. 85° 15° E. This place is 
situated on the south side of the 
Ganges, which is here five miles 
wide during the rainy season, and 
the eastern limits scarcely discerni- 
ble, About the extremity of the sue 
burbs at Jaffer Khan’s garden, the 
Ganges separates into two branches, 
which surround a very large island, 
divided into two uncqual portions, 
and about nine miles in length, ‘The 
river here taking a bend to the south, 
the branch that goes to the oast of 
this island is by far the Inrgest, but 
bonts of any size can at all seasons 
pass through the western channel 
between the island and Phatehe, 
‘This magnificent stream does not 
here perceptibly increase until the 
Dusahara, which happens on the 
tenth day of the moon, in the month 
of Jaishta, which is, in fact, about 
the commencement of the periodical 








rains, , 

It is difficult to settle the exact 
boundaries of Patua, for to exclude 
all beyond the walls would reduce 
it toa trifle, while the suburbs are 
built in a very straggling, ill-defined 
manner. Including the latter, and 
Jaffier Khan’s garden, it comprekends 
gn extent of nine miles along the 
banks of the Ganges. The width 
from the borders of the river is on an 
average two miles, but some part of 
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the channel of the Ganges, and of 
the islands opposite to the city, must 
also be considered aa belonging to 
this jurisdiction 5 rg that on the 
whole an extent of tw square 
miles may be allowed. whic the 
walls Patna is rather more than one 
anda half miles from cast to west, 
and three-fourths of a mile from 
north to south, the whole exceed- 
ingly closely built, Many houses are 
built of brick, more of mud with tiled 
roofs, but few are thached, There 
is one tolerably wide strect that 
reaches from the eastern to the 
western gate; but every other pas 
sage is narrow, crooked, and irre~ 
gular, During’ the heats of spring 
the dust is beyond idea, and in the 
rains every place is covered with 
mud. East of the city is a very large 
suburb called Marnsgunge, which 
contains many well built store- 


houses, but of such combustible 





materials that the whole are uw 
burned to the ground once in five 
or six years, sometimes oftener. 
Above the town is a long narrow 
suburb, through which the European 
houses are scattered, chiefly along 
the banks of the river; but notwith- 
standing that Patna is one of the 
chief European settlements in India, 
the seat of a court of appeal and 
circuit, of a city-judge and magis- 
trate, of a collector, commercial re- 
sident, opium agent, and provincial 
battalion, the vumber of European 
houses and settlers is surprisingly 
few. 

Patna was formerly fortified after 
the Hindostany manner, with a wall 
and smalt ditch, but these are now in 
the last stage of decay, and the gates 
tottering to their base. Neither are 
the bridges in a much better condi- 
tion, being mostly in 2 rainous state; 
the one over the west ditch was re- 
paired by Mr, David Colvin at his 
‘own expense. The gates at the cast 
and west ends of Patna sre of no 
use, as the ramparts are demolished, 
and from their dilapidated and dan- 
gerous condition in 1801 were o dis- 
grace to the city. Many years ago 
the Company erected here a depot 














to contain rice, consisting of a brick 
building in the shape of a hee-hive, 
with two winding staircases on the 
outside, which have been ascended 
on horseback. By means of these 
stairs it was intended that the grain 
should be poured in at the top, there 
being a small door at the bottow to 
take it out. The walls at the bot- 
tom, although twenty-one feet thick, 
have given way, a circumstance of 
very Jittle consequence, as were it 
filled (which it never was) it would 
not contain one day’s consumption 
for the province. It is now used as 
a depét for military stores, and is 
usually visited by strangers on ace 
count of the echo, which is remarka- 
bly perfect. iu 

It is a common idea among the na- 
tives that the fort was built by Azim 
Ushaun the grandson of Aurung- 
zcbe, and that Pataliputra had been 
destroyed before that prince arrived. 
Jt appears ‘from history, that in A.D, 
1266 Patali had become a den of 
robbers, but there is nothing relating 
to the fort until 1611, nm A cone 
vention of Afghan chiefs assembled 
at the place, which was then the ca- 
pital of Babar, At this period the 
city was not only fortified, but had 
within it a palace where the soubah 
dar resided. ‘The inscription on the 
gate of the fort attributes its erection 
to a Feroze Jung Khan, It is al- 
leged, that until the Maharatta inva- 
sion, the city walls contained all the 
inhabitants, and that its subsequent 
enlargement and prosperity were ow- 
ing to the European commercial fuc- 
tories belonging to the English, Dutch, 
French, and Danes, who traded to a 
great extent, especially in cotton- 
cloth. This trade has greatly de- 
clined, and although those of opium, 
nitre, and indigo have increased, yet 
the town adjaceut to the factories 
has rather fallen away. The city on 
the whole has, notwithstanding, been 
greatly augurented, and the value of 
the ground within it, on account of 
the small quantity ia the market, 
more than doubled within the last 
twenty years, 

The ‘chief Mahomedan place of 
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wordhip is the monument of Shah 
Arzani, sbout the middle of the west- 
ern suburb. . He died here in the 
year of the Hijera 1032, and his shrine’ 
js frequented both by Mahomedana 
and Hindoos, It is not customary 
with the Mahomedans of Bengal and 
Bahar to meet in their mosques, as 
Europems do in their churehes, to 
have public prayers and to hear their 
sacred books expounded, The only 
remarkable places with the followers 
of the: Brahmins, are the temples of 
the great and little Patana Devi, or 
Patan eswari, both signifying goddess 
of Patna. The image of this goddess 
in 1811 was a male figure, and ap- 
peared to be a representation of Gau- 
tama, with two of his disciples, as is 
usual in Ava. The Seiks or followers 
of Nanoc have at Patna a place of 
worship of great repute. It is called 
Hari Mandir, and owes its celebrity 
to its having been the birth-piace of 
Govind Singh, the last great teacher 
of the sect. The Mandir itself is of 
little consequence, but it is surround- 
ed by buildings for the accommodas 
tion of the proprietors. 

In the middle of the city the Ca- 
tholics have a church, in 1811 the 
best looking in the place, although 
the flock only consisted of about 
twenty families of native Portuguese. 
Near to it is the common grave of 
the British who were treacherously 
murdered, in 1763, by order of Meer 
Cossim, before his final overthrow, 
This massacre was perpetrated by 
the German adventurer Somro (Sum- 
mers), whose widow still makes a 
figure in Upper Hindostan, and it~ 
mediately afterwards the ‘city was 
captured by the army under Major 
Adams. The grave is covered with 
an uncouth pillar, partly of stone and 
partly of brick, without inscription, 
‘There are many tmosgues here, but 
none large, Some of them are now 
let by their owners as warehouses, 
especially the handsomest, built en- 
tirely of stone; and although the 
proprietor has thus debased his 
mosque, he persevered strenuously 
in daily calling the faithful to prayer. 

In thiy vicinity and near Dinapoor, 
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potatoes are cultivated to a great ex- 
tent. The large ones are exported 
to various parts for the wee of Evro- 
peans, and-tHe smaller ones are con- 
sumed by the-natives. About Gays 
also there are large plantations of po- 
tatoes, and the quantity used by the 


“natives is considerable. They are ne= 


ver eaten as a substitute for grain, 
but are dressed merely as curry, to 
give a seasoning to rice and cakes, 
and they are considered as unwhole- 
some. require to be watered, 
and are mamnred with dung and ashes. 
The same field usuvlly gives potatocs 
every year, and in the intervals be- 
tween the crops of this root, it gives 
one of vegetables and another of 
maize. Such tand is of a good soil, 
and lets for £3 per acre, Most of 
the common European vegetables, 
such as cabbage, cautliflower, lettuce, 
and turnips, have been introduced hy 
Europeans, and thrive umcommonly 
welt, and are now eaten by Mahome- 
dans and the Hindoo castes thnt use 
garlic and onions, but all Bruhmins 
reject them as impure. Most of the 
Enropean vegetables live only during 
the coll season, but the artichoke is 
plenty in the heats of spring. ‘The 
common vegetables thrive so well 
here, that the seed is preserved, and 
sent to other parts of India, where 
the climate is less favourable. 

Those who extract essences have 
several flower gardens at Patna and 
Bar, At the former two or three 

ersons have rose-gardens, contain- 
Ing from one-fifth to one-third of an 
acre, The rose which is cultivated 
in these gardens is aaid to have ori- 
ginatly come from Bussorah, and at 
Patna is called by that name; but in 
Bengat it is called the Patna rose, It 
is propagated by cuttings in the rainy 
season, and flowers from the middle 
of February to the middle of May, 
and during the dry season must be 
w The flowers, which are rae 
ther smaller than those of Eutope, 
iy the distillers - Son 106) to. 
é e, and are allowed to 
expand fully’ before they are sold. 
At Bar, those who make essences, 
use almost entirely the chambeli, 
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which botanists call the jasminum 
grandiforum. The whole extent of 
the flower-gardens is said to be only 
seventeen acrcs. 

Such are the vicissitudes of Indian 
cities, that Patna may now claim pre- 
cedence of Delhi Agra, both as 
to size and population, According 
to Dr, Francis Buchanan, in 1811 it 
was reckoned to contain 52,000 
houses; of which 7,117 were said to 
be built of brick; 11,639 of two sto- 
ries, with nud walls and tiled roofs; 
22,188 mud-walled huts covered with 
tiles, and the remainder wnud-walled 
huts covered with thatch. Ifthe in- 
vestigations of the police officers may 
be relied on, six persons may with 
safety be allowed to each house, 
which would give @ total population 
of 312,000; besides which there is a 
considerable floating population, con- 
sisting of sepoys, camp-followers, 
boatmen, &. Of the number above- 
mentioned 97,000 were supposed to 
be Mahomedans, and 214,500 Hin- 
doos. The extent of surface compos 
ing the small divtrict attached to the 
city of Patna comprehend: 403 
sqitare miles, and_in 181] the aggre= 
gate population of the city and dis- 
trict was estimated at 199,745 Maho- 
medans and 409,425 Hindoos; total 
609,270 persons, There are not any 
regular schools or seminaries in whicl 
the Hindoo or Mahomedan law is 
taught, students in these branches of 
knowledge being instructed by private 
tutors, and it was remarked by the 
magistrates in 1801, that no new re- 
ligious buildings of any sort were 
constructin, while the old ones were 
going rapidly to decay. 

In 181) there were twenty-four 
bankers at Patna, “who discounted 
all bills payable either there, or at 
Calcutta, Benares, or Moorshedabad. 
Some of them had also agents at 
Lucknow and ‘Dacca; one had an 
agent at Nepuul, and the house of 
Juggeth Seth had agents at Bombay 
and Madras, and at all large towns 
under British protection ; but prior 
to theabove date they hed withdrawa 
their factories from places subject to 
independent native powers. Besides 





moncy transactions; some of them 
trade in Buropean woollen cloths, 
jewels, foreign specimens, metals im- 
ported by sea, and the fine hinds of 
cloth of cotton, silk, and lace. Cash 
can always be procured here for 
Calcutta bank-notes, sometimes with- 
out discount, and never more than 
one per cent, In 181), gold had al- 
most wholly disappeared, although it 
had been the common currency, and 
cowries were scarcely current; the 
only small coinage were copper pieces, 
of which fifty-six passed for a rupee. 
A large quantity of saltpetre iv an- 
nually despatched from hence to Cal- 
cutta for export and internal con. 
sumption, The Patna division of 
the court of appeal and cireuit com- 
prehends the following districts ; viz. 
1. Ramghur; 2. Bahar ; 3, Tirhoot; 
4, Sarun; 5, Shahabad; 6, the city 
of Patna. In 1813 the police of the 
latter was reported by the superine 
tendent to be in a very inefficient 
state, the large islands in the vicinity 
covered with grass jungle affording » 
secure asylum for robbers. The cit 
of Patna is ofa shape apparently well 
adupted for the exercise of an effec- 
tual control, as it consists princi« 
pally of one very long street running 
through its entire extent, with lanes 
branching to the right and left; and as 
the majority of these open at one end 
into the same street, through which 
alone they are connected with each 
other, a proper watch maintained in 
the great street, would prevent nace 
turnal depredations to any great ex 
tent, unless collusion took place on 
the part of the native police officers, 

Travelling distance from Patna to 
Moorshedabad, 400 miles; by Bir« 
boom, 340; distance from Benares, 
by Buxar, 155; from Delhi, 661; 
from Agra, 544; und from Lucknow, 
316 miles. —(#. Buchanan, J.D. 
Douglas, Fullarton, $c.) 


Pata.—A town and large zemin« 
dary in the province of Gundwana, 
the latter adjoining the division of 
Sumbbulpoor, Along with the adja- 
cent territories it was transferred to 
the British government in 1619, and 
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in 1819 was much disturbed by the 
refractory conduct of Ail Singh of 
Borasambah, a powerful and savage 
zemindar, then in a state of rebellion 

inst the British government. Its 
carlier history is as follows :— 

Twenty generations prior to A.D. 
1838 (for the natives here keep no 
reckoning by the Hindoo or Maho- 
medan eras) this principality is said 
to have been governed by seven indi. 
viduals of low castes, who each in 
turn ruled one day, acknowledging 
for their supreme head a fruit of the 
citron species, also daily replaced, and 
distinguished by the title of the Lim- 
boo Raja, or Jemon king, About this 
epocha a Chohan Rajpoot female, 
expetied from Robileund by the Af 
ghans after a general carnage of her 
tribe, reached the town of Patna, 
where she brought forth a child, who 
gtowing up to maturity, was (by the 
recommendation of a priest) promot- 
ed to the supreme dignity instead of 
the lemon king, by the seven diurnal 
chiefs. A consequence of this sub- 
stitution was the speedy destruc- 
tion of the above seven ephemeral 
monarchs, and the assumption of 
absolute power hy Ramei Deo, the 
Rajpoot stranger, 

‘he territory thus acquired was of 
great extent, including many of the 
adjacent. districts; but the two sons 
of the ninth in descent, Hera Dhur. 
Deo and Bulram Deo, disogrecing, 
the latter quitted Patna, and con- 
quered a large tract on the eastern 
side of the Mahanuddy, which he 
named Sumbhulpoor, afier a town in 
Rohileund, In 1818 Ramchunder 
Deo, the ninth in descent from Hera 
Dhur Deo above-mentioned, was raja 
of Patna, When acquired by the 
British, the country being in a state 
of complete ruin, all former ar- 
rears and halances were remitted, 
and 2 money assessment of 9,6x4 
Nagpoor rupees (one-third less than 
sicea} imposed 
pendencies, consisting of Borasam- 
bah, Phooljur, Nowsgher, and Ke- 
tiah, The southern portion, or 
Gnundwan, of Patna touches on Jey- 
poor, which is under the Madras 
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presidency. — (Major Roughtedge, 
Public MS. Documents, 6.) si 






Paratz.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, sub-division of Jatwar, 
forty-four miles 8,S.E. from Rahdun- 






poor; lat. 23° 7’'N., lon, 71° 51’ E. 
This is a large and populous place, 
defended by three distinct walls, 
and in remote times was reckoned. 
aplace of considerable strength, but 
the fortifications are now in a state 
of decay. A beautiful tank protects 
the northern facc. The country to 
the north is (1800) tolerably well enl- 
tivated, but much iaterspersed with 
milk bush and low baubool-trees, the 
rind of which is a strong astringe 
Patree originally belonged to Dura 
dra, formerly an independent princi 
patity in the Giyjerat peninsula. The 
present chief is of the Koonbie caste, 
and only entitled dessaye, although 
he is in reality thakoor (lord) of the 
piss and its dependencies. The in- 

wabitants are chiefly Rajpoots and 
Koonbies (cultivators), and formerly 
the latter, while tiling their fields, 
were seen armed with the bow and 
- of the Coolies.—(Macmurdo, 

re. 





Parrencotra( Patarghat ).—A vile 
lage in the province of Bahar, distri 
of Boglipoor, about five miles below 
Colgong. There is a small temple 
of Siva here, built ou the face of a 
steep rock which projects into the 
Ganges; and in the rock itself are 
several excavatione, apparently of 
considerable antiquity, which atill 
afford occasional shelter to Hindoo 
mendicants. During the rainy sea- 
son, the Gunges at Pattergotta forme 
astrong eddy round scveral detached 
masses of rock, on which some re- 
mains of mythological sculpture may 
still be traced —( Fullerton, Se.) 


Pastiattan (pati alaya, the 
ief's residence).—The capital of a 
ik principality in the province of 
Delhi, situated about 317 miles 
N.N.W. from Delhi; let. 30° 16’ N., 
lon, 76° 22 E. This is a town of 
considerable extent, and now the 
most flourishing in’ the old Mogat 
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division of Sithind, It is surrounded 
by a inud wall, and in the centre 
there is a square citadel, in which the 
raja resides, 

In 1812, on account of the habi- 
tual derangement of intellect to which 
Saheb Singh, the raja of Pattiallah, 
was subject, although with Jucid in- 
tervals, the interposition of the Bri- 
tish government became necessary to 
prevent the anarchy towards which 
this small principality was tending. 
Charge of the government was in 
consequence committed to the ranay 
by Colonel Ochterlony, whose life 
was thereupon attempted by an_in- 
toxicated ruffian, who soon after- 
wards fost his own. In 1813, Raja 
Kurm Singh was placed on the gud- 
dee or throne, vacant by the decease 
of his father. Like all others throngh- 
out India similarly situated, this 
petty court is a perfect hot-bed 
of intrigues imd machinations, and 
the ferment always becomes particu- 
larly animated on the death of the 
chief. Indeed, were it not coerced 
by the strong haud of the British go- 
vernment, the most senguinary out- 
rages would be perpetrated ; but un- 
der existing circumstances the effer~ 
vescence is restricted to talking and 





writing. In 1814, when Cotonet 
Ochterlony made the tour of this 
corner of the Delhi province, be 


found Kurm Singh, the young raja, 
engaged in correcting priot abuses; 
in 1819 he was entrusted with the 
direct management of the whole prine 
ipality, which was delivered over to 
im in @ flourishing condition, 
To_ 1815, after the expulsion of 
the Gorkhas from the hilly country 
between the Juuna and Sutuleje, 
the territory of Bughat (one of the 
twelve lordabips) was transferred to 
Pattiallah for one lack of rupees, 
with the reservation of four perguo~ 
nahs to be appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the expstriated thakoor. 
‘The fort of Juggethghur, being sur- 
rounded by the Bughat lands, was 
also transferred to Pattiallah for 
30,000 rupees. Is was thought by 
the British government that great 
advantage resulted from placing a na- 
YOu. I. 








_tive power which could command a 
considerable force, in a central dis 
trict between the Jumna end Sutu- 
leje, to maintain good order, and re- 
strain the turbulence of the inhabi- 
tants, In 1827 Raja Kurm Singh 
was still on the throne.—(Sir David 
Ochterlony, Public MS. Documents, 


$e) 


Paton.—A town in the province 
of Ajmer, fifty-three miles S.E. from 
Kotuh; lat. 24° 32’ N., Jon. 76° 16° 
E. This is quite a modern town, 
having been built within the last 
twenty-five years by Zalim 
gent of Kotah, apparently afier the 
inodel of Jeypoor, the streets being 
wide and regular, and intersecting 
euch other at right angles. The 
whole is surrounded by a substantial 
wall eight or ter fect thick, and from 
twelve to fifteen feet high, with 
round bastions, on some of which 
light pieces of artillery are mounted, 
The town is well and compactly 
built, and the population includes a 
large proportion of the commercial 
classes, On the west of Patun there 
is a lake nearly a mile square, from 
which thronghout the whole year it 
is abundantly supplied with water,— 
(Malcolm, Se.) 


Pavenun.—A town and pergun- 
nah in the Mysore province, sixty 
miles cast from Chitteldroog; lat. 
14° O'N,, lon. 77° 22 BL 

















Pausuroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, 10) mites 8.8, W. 
from Hyderabad; lat. 15° 57 Nu, 
lon, 78° E. 


Pauxrurrun (pakapatana, the 
pure ctty)—A town in the Lahore 
province, 100 miles $.S.W. from the 
city of Lahore; iat. 30° 21’ N., Ion, 
73° 16’ E. Near to this place is the 
tomb of Sheikh Furreed, which was 
visited vy Timour. 


Pavxte.—A village in the king. 
dom of Ava, on the north bank of 
the Irawady, about six milea below 
the city of Ava. On the opposite 
side of the river is the enormous pa- 

Qe 
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ia of Kaong Mhudaw, possibly 
Sfatadeve.{Chaufurd, $c.) 


Paviier.—A fortress in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, placed near 
the top of on insulated mountain 
1,500 feet in height, about three 
miles to the south-east of the Nago- 
tama river, and forty miles S.E. 
from Bombay; lat. 18° 23’ N., lon. 
73° 29 E, It was besieged by a 
Bombay detachment in 1818, and 
the houses being set on fire by a 
well-directed bombardment, the gar- 
rison fost heart and surrendered, 
complaining bitterly that whichever 
way they turned the shelle always 
followed them. — (Public Journals, 
$e.) 

Paviyenarn.—See Nemavn, 


Paunperwasa.—A town in the 
province of Gujerat, eighty-four miles 
E.N.E. from Ahmedabad ; lat. 23° 25/ 
N, lon, 73° 44 E. 

Pavnout.—A small district in the 
province of Hyderabad, of which it 
occupies the southern extremity, 
where it is bounded on the east by 
the Krishna, ‘The town of Paut 
stands in lat, 16° 11‘ N.,Jon, 78° 6 
eighty-five miles $.S.W, from the city 
of Hyderabad, 


Paunkkina.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Candeish, sixty-four ntiles 
8.E. from Surat; lat. 20° 55’ N,, ton. 
79 OE. 

Pavapss.—A large village in the 
province of Candeish, belonging to 
the British government, and chiefly 
inhabited by Koonbies or cultivators, 


Pavruy.—A tolerably good fort 
in the province of Malwa, situated 
on the declivity of 2 hill, A fine 
stream runs past which contains wa- 
ter throughout the year. In 1820 it 
belonged to the raja of Dewass,— 
(Matcotn, .) 

Pawancuun (Pavana ghar, the 
fortress of the wind}.—A fortified 
town in the province of Bejapoor, 
thirty miles west from Merritch ; lat. 
16° 48° N,, lon. 74° 1Y E. 


Pawot-A town in the province 
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of Aurungabad, twenty-eight miles 
N. by E. from Poona; lat. 18° 50’N., 
Jon, 74° 34’ E. 

Payn Gunea.—aA river in the Dec- 
can which flows through the valley of 
Berar from west to east, and after a 
course of about 350 miles, including 
windings, falls into the Wurda not 
far from Chanda, 


Pxcor.—A considerable town in 
the province of Agra, twenty-four 
miles §.S.E. from Gualior ; lat, 25° 
5O’N,, lon, 78° 16’ E. 


Peppa Bararooa.—A town in the 
Mysore province, twenty-three miles 
north from Bangalore ; lat. 13° 17’N., 
lon, 77° 37’. By the Mahomedans 
this place is named Burrah Balapoor ; 
in the Telinga, Pedda Balapoor ; in 
the Carnata, Doda Balapoor ; by the 
English, Great Balapoot; and occa- 
sionally by the natives, Paddy Bala- 
baram. The fort, although built of 
mud, is large and strong, but the pa- 
lace and other edifices which once 
occupied its area have nearly disap- 

|. One side is bordered by 
gardens, and the other by the town 
of Balapoor, which in 1800 contained 
above 2,000 houses, protected by a 
hedge and mud wall.—(F. Buchanan, 
Fullarton, §¢.) 

Proparoon (Padnapura).— A 
considerable town in the Northern 
Circars, district of Rajamundry, se- 
ventcen miles north from Corings; 
lat. 17°96 N., lon, 92°15 E. The 
adjoining rocks are clustered with 
round towers and other rains of the 
old fortifications, and the native hn- 
bitations are in the best style of the 
Deccan, Sugar-canc to a considera- 
ble extent is cultivated in the Pedda- 
poor zemindary along the banks of 
the Eliscram river. A battle was 
fought here in 1758 between the 
French army under M, de Conflans 
and the English commanded by Colo- 
nel Forde, in which the former were 
totally defeated. (Fuilarton, Rox- 
burgh, Orme, Se.) 

Pertas Istes—A cluster of small 
isles in the eastern peas, situated due 
west of Basseelan. Plenty of cow- 
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ies are found along the beach of 
‘these islands, but they are said to be 
destitute of fresh water, 


Paoir.—A town on the west coast 
of Sumatra, formerly of considerable 
commercial note, The soil in this 
neighbourhood is fertile and well-wa- 
tered by rivutets, but boggy and marshy 
near the sea, producing only reeds, rat- 
tans, and bamboos, The principal ex- 
ports are betel-nut, pepper, gold-dust, 
canes, rattans, bees’-wax, camphor, 
and benzoin, Poultry may be had in 
abundance, and more especially ducks, 
—(Elmore, §c.) 

Pepa Buanca.—A large elevated 
rock, perfectly white, situated in the 
sca of China; lat. 22° 29 N,, Jon. 
114° 5Y EB, 

Perrzra.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, fourteen miles travelling 
distance from Jawud; lat. 24° 30’ N., 
ton. 75° 32' E, In 1820 it had a fort 
of masonry, contained about 400 
houses, and belonged to Sindia— 
(Malcolm, $c.) 

Pid hachren sown in ihe rovince 
of wa, perguanah of Deypaul- 
poor, which in 1820 Sloane to 

folcar, und contained about 500 
houses.—( Maleolm, Se.) 


Perrrowna.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 was 
held by one of the Rutlam family ; 
Tat, 23° 18’ N,, lon. 75° 28’ E, 

Prov.—An ancient kingdom of 
India beyond the Ganges, which now 
forms one of the southern provinces 
of the Burmese empire. The word 
Pegu appears to be a corruption of 
Bagoo, the vulgur name of the capi- 
tal. The origmal inhabitants deno- 
minate themselves Mon, by the Chi- 
nese and Birmans they are termed 
Talcins (or Talayns). It is contained 
‘between latitudes 16° and 19° north, 
and from 94° to 98° east; average 
length 240 miles, breadth 180, with an 
area of about 43,000 square wiles. The 
chief provinces in 1825 were Bussein, 
Rangoon, Henzawuddy, Martaban, 
Tongho, Prome, besides seven small- 
er districts named Shoedong, Sara- 
wady, Dovabew, Syriam, Sitang, 








mg, and Kyari, divided inta 
townships, aud these subdivided into 
an infinite number of villages and 
hamlets, all registered in the govern- 
ment books. 

The boundaries of the ancient 
Kingdom of Pegu commenced on the 
north about Prome, on the west at 
the Bassein Creek, and on the east 

y Tarop Mew, or Chinese point, 
Ali to the south as far as the sea, and 
from Basscin to the Sitang, is the 
delta of the Irawady, 2 low flat coun- 
try, intersected in all directions by 
branches of that river, The country 
of the Birmans is marked by oppo- 
site features, being north from Prome, 
hilly and mountainous all the way to 
Ava, in which space of more than 
800 mites the Irawady scarcely throws 
out a single branch, 

The face of the country from the 
city of Pegu cast to the Sitang river 

in extensive low plains covered 
with rank grass in the dry season, 
and inundated during the monsoon, 
North of Sitang town the country is 
quite unknown, but is supposed to 
be more elevated and jungty. Atthe 
south-eastern extremity the Sitan, 
and Saluen rivers form an elevate 
doab called the Zyngait mountains, 
some of which exceed 2,000 feet in 
height; but this tract belongs pro 
perly to the province of Martaban, 
and is thinly inhabited by wild Carian 
mountaineers. 

The three principal outlets of trade 
in Pegu are the rivers of Basscin, 
Martaban, and Irawady; the Sitang, 
although of considerable breadth at 
the mouth, being dry at low water, 
The port of Bassein, or rather Ne- 
grais, has more depth of water than 
that of Rangoon: but this last port, 
taking it altogether, is one of the 
finest in the world, to which loaded 
ships of twelve hundred tons can 
ascend without pilots at all times of 
the tide, and being only twenty-six 

Jes from the river's mouth, may be 
reached in one tide. The rise and 
fall of the tide is commonly from 
eighteen to twenty-eight feet. By a 
commodious inland navigation Ram 
goon is connected with every pro- 
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vince lying between Martaban on the 
one side, the sea on the other, and 
Amarapura on the north. The prin- 
cipal teak forests below Prome are 
those of Sarawady, Pinge, Salidan, 
Lain, and Paddang. It is also found 
jn Tongho, Kaori, and some parts of 
Mavtaban. The teak forests were 
formerly held in jaghire by individuals 
of the royal family, but that valuable 
timber every where paid a tax to the 
crown. 

The districts of Dalla and Syriam 
yield three cropa of rice without the 
assistance of the plough or of plant- 
ing, simply by dividing the inundated 
soil witha rude harrow, and scattering 
the seed after the usual dykes have 
been constructed to retain the mois- 
ture, Under the Burmese govern- 
ment rice used to sell for from Js, to 
38. 6d, sterling per wmaund of eighty 
pounds, nor hus any scarcity of more 





than a fow weeks been felt since 1805. - 


In 1826, while Rangoon was occu- 
pied by the British, a Burmese la- 
bourer received fifteecn, a carpenter 
twenty ,and a Chinese carpenter forty- 
five rupees per month. This high 
price of labour when the necessaries 
of life were so low is to be accounted 
for by the high taxes on the wages of 
Tabour, and the numerous arbitrary 
taxes to which workmen and me- 
chanics were liable. 

The principal classes of inhabitants 
in the provinces south of Prome are 
the Burmese, Taliens or Peguers, the 
Karians, and the Zabaings; but there 
are several tribes less numerous, more 
uncivilized, and less industrious. To 
he a pure Birman was reckoned a 
matter of dignity ; yet the law made 
no distinction between a genuine 
Burmese and a native of Pegu. In- 
deed the total disappearance of the 
royal family of Pegu, the expulsion 
or extermination of every influential 
leader, and the judicious amalgemation 
of the conquered with the conquerors, 
had almost’ completely obtiterated 
from the minds of the Peguers every 
recollection of their former indepen- 
‘dence, Before the British invasion 
of 1824 all the best land was private 
Property, and daily bought and sold. 
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The fisheries of natural and artificial 
ponds, lakes, and creeks, composed 
an important branch of the public 
revenue, much exceeding that yielded 
by the land-tax. A capitation, or 
rather family tax, arbitrarily asscased, 
was another resource, bnt no revenue 
was levied on the sale of intoxicating 
drugs or spirits, they being a religious 
prohibition. Jn 1825 the total direct 
revenue from the provinces south 
of Prome was estimated at only 
36,85,000 rupees or tickals, the ine 
direct extortions of all sorts probably 
amounted to twice a8 much. 

Pegu having been Jong subjected 
to the Burmese, the history of its 
conquest by that vation, and other 
particulars, will be found narrated 
under the article Ava, So early as 
1707 the Arabs of Muscat, then a 
considerable maritime power, were 
accustomed to build teak ships here, 
some carrying from thirty to fifty guns. 
For the procuring of this valuable 
timber, a great intercourse has always 
subsisted between Pegu and ali the 
British provinces, more especially 
Bengal, where vessels of burden are 
almost wholly fabricated of Pegu 
teak, with the assistance of timber 
from the woods that skirt the base of 
the lowest range of the Himalaya. 

The inhabitants of Pegu appear to 
have attained civilization at a more 
early period than the Burmese, and 
though reduced to a vassal province, 
were formerly s great and potent na- 
tion, In the early Portuguese histo- 
ries they are denominated the Pan- 
dalus of Mon, and they are supposed 
to have founded the ancient Kala- 
minham-empire. The name Celemin- 
ham mentioned by the Portuguese, 
is probably connected with the Sia- 
mese appellation Mingmov. The 
Mon language is stil] used by the 
inhabitants, and appeurs to be quite 


inal, 

After the conclusion of the Bur- 
mese war, Rangoon, on the 9th De- 
cember 1626, was evacuated by the 
British gerrison, which embarked for 
Moulmein, and the place was deli- 
vered over to the Burmese authori- 
ties. Immediately on this event the 
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Peguera revolted, and commenced 
hostilities against their former mas- 
ters: but were defeated with much 
slaughter, some flying to the woods, 
while a great number migrated into 
British Martaban and other settle- 
ments south of Rangoon. — (Craw- 
ford, Symes, Snodgrass, Leyden, Can- 
ning, F. Buchanan, Cor, Sc.) 


Prou.—-The capital of the preced- 
ing province, situated about ninety 
miles above the seaport of Rangoon; 
fat 17° 40’N., lon. 96° 12’E,” The 
extent of ancient Pegu may be still 
traced by the ruins of the ditch and 
wall that surround it.. From these 
it appears to have been a quadrangle, 
each side measuring about 2,600 yards; 
the breadth of the ditch was ‘about 
sixty yards, and the depth from ten 
to twelve fect when in repair; even 
during the dry scayon the ditch had 
seldom less than four feet of water, 
The wall itself was constructed of 
brick, budly cemented with clay mor- 
tar, about thirty-five feet thick, with 
small equidistant bastions about 300 
yards asunder, but this is now in 
ruins. Alompra, the Burmese mo- 
narch, when he acquired possession 
of the city in 1757, razed every 
building to the ground, and dispersed 
or led into captivity the whole popu- 
lation, The temples or praws alone 
escaped his fury, and of these the 
great pyranid ‘of Shoemadoo has 
atone been reverenced and kept in 
repair, About 1790 Minderajec 
Praw, the reigning monarch, to con- 
ciliate the natives, issued orders to 
rebuild Pegu, and invited the scat- 
tered famili é 
people their deserted city. It isa 
thuch easier task to destroy a city 
than restore it, for when captured. by 
the British in 1824 it was found ina 
state of great desolation, part of its 
interior having been ploughed up, 
while the inhabitants had built a 
long straggling village on the banks 
of the river. 

The object in the city of Pegu that 
attracts most attention is the temple 
of Shoemadoo Praw; Shoe or Shoo 
in the Burmese language signifies 














gold, and Madoo seems to be a cor- 
ruption of “Mahadeo. This temple 
is a pyramidieal building composed 
of brick and mortar, without excava- 
tion or aperture of any sort, octugo- 
nal at the base and spiral at the top; 
each side of the base measuring 162 
feet. The great breadth diminishes 
abruptly in the shape of a speaking 
trumpet. The extreme height of the 
Shoemadoo above the level of the 
country is 331 fect, and the style of 
architecture is superior to that of the 
Shoedagon at Rangoon, although the 
Structure itself is not quite so high, 
On the top is an iron tee or umbrella, 
fifty-six feet in circumference, which 
was gilt, and it was formerly the 
intention of the king to gild the 
whole building, On the north side 
of the building were three large belly 
vf good workuanship, suspended 
near the ground to anvounce to the 
spirit of Gaudma the approach of a 
suppliant, who places his offvring, 
consisting of boiled rice, a plate of 
grcasy sweetmeats, or a coco-nnt fried 
in oil, on the bench near the basc of 
the temple. After it is presented, 
the devotce scems indifferent as to 
what becomes of it, and it is often 
devoured before his fuce by crows 
and dogs, Numberless images of 
Gaudma lie scattered about. A 
pious Birman who purchases un idol, 
first procures the ceremony of con- 
secration to be performed by the 
rahaans or monks; he thon takes 
his purchase to whatever sacred 
building is most conveniently. situ- 
ated, und there places it within » 
kioum, on the open ground before 
the temple, nor does he seem to 
have the least anxiety about its fu. 
ture preservation, Some of theso 
idols arc formed of marble found in 
the vicinity of Awarapura, and capa- 
ble of receiving 4 very fine polish ; 
many are of wood gilded, and a few 
of silver; the last, fowerer, are not 
exposed like the others. Silver and 
gold ore rarely used, except in the 
composition of household gods. The 
monks assert that the temple of 
Shoemadoo Praw was began 2,306 
Years ago, end built by the exertions 
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of successive monarchs. On the 
capture of Pegn in 1824 by the Bri- 
tish this sacred edifice waa found ia 
a very neglected condition, the gild- 
ing hoving been destroyed by age, 
aml the walls injured by the weather; 
there was still, however, great store 
of Gaudmas great and small—(Symes, 
Crauford, $c.) 

Prinaner.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Pegu, situated on the west 
side of the Irmwady ; lat. 18° 31/N., 
ton, 94° 50.E, Io the vicinity of this 
place a great part of the teak timber 
38 procured, which is exported from. 
Rangoon to British India, The fo- 
rests extend along the western 
mountains, and are in sight of the 
river. The trees are felled in the 
dry season, and when the wet mon- 
soon sets in are borne down by the 
current of the Irawady, Here also 
ships of 400 tons have been buile, 
although the distance from Rangoon, 
including windings, be 150 miles.— 
(Symes, be.) 

Prtraroon.~A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, nineteen miles north 
from the city of Ahmebabad ; lat, 23° 
17 N,, lon, 72° 45’ E. 


Petina Istx,—An island situated 
‘on the east coast of Celebes, between 
the 123d and 124th degrees of enst 
longitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at fifty miles, by fifteen the 
average breadth; but excepting its 
geographical position, scarcely any 
thing is known respecting it. To 
the east of Peling are many smaller 
isles, with numerous rocks und 
shoals, 


Pettone.—A village surrounding 
alarge square fort, with high walls 
and round bastions, situated in the 
Carnatic province, and district of 
Nellore, about three miles south from 
the town of Ongole. 


Pramunty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, forty-four miles 
N.E. from the city of Hyderabad ; 
tut, 17° 38’ NL, lon. 79° 10° E. 


Puxacoxpad.+-A townin the pro- 
vineu of Mysore, seventy-three miles 
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north from Bangalore; Int. 14° 4 N., 
lon. 77° 45’ E, 


Prxanc (or Pulo Penang) tnx. 
See Paice of Waves’ Istaxn. 


Penatoon.—A village in the Car- 
natic provinee, and southern district 
of Arcot, situated about fifteen miles 
travelling distance from Gingee. 

ere are the remains of a smal? 
mad fort here, enclosing some reli- 
gious buildings. 

Pennan Raven.—This river riscs 
among the Nundydroog mountains, 
in the province of Mysorc, where on 
account of its northerly course it is 
called the Uftara Pinakani. It re- 
ceives great part of ity waters from 
the Pennacondah hitts, after which it 
winds with @ very shatlow bed to- 
wards the Gandicotta hills, passing 
through # very narrow break in them. 
It then proceeds to the castern ran- 
ges, which i¢ enters about five miles 
above Cuddapah, from whence it tra- 
verses the Nellore district, where it 
feeds the great Nellore tank, and 
irrigates an extensive tract of land 
contiguous to its banks, The chan- 
nel is in general sandy, but also 
rocky in many parts to the east and 
west of Gandicotta. In the hot sea- 
son, when the stream is very low, the 
water is brackish, with a taste of 
lime, and throughout Cuddapah it is 
usually so shallow that there are few 
days in which it is not fordable,— 
(Heyne, Fullarton, §¢.) 


Pera (or Pulo Pera).—A barren 
rock as high as the hull of a large 
ship, lying off the west coast of the 
Malay peninsula, which may be seen 
many leagues off; lat. 5° 50'N,, lon. 
90° 12’ E. 


Penasis00n.—A amalt town in the 
Carnatic province, and_ district of 
Madura, eight miles N.W. from the 
district of Madura; lat, 9° 59’ N., 
lon. 78° 20’ E. 


Penawa.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, which in 1820, 
with the surrounding pergunnnh, wis 
held of Holcar by Himmut Khan, the 
son of Ameer Khan, situated about 
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seventy-five miles travelling distance 





N. by E. from Ockein lat. 24°10°N., 
lon. 76° 8’ E. is is an i 
and meanly built plaee, containing on 


old stone fort, encompassed with a 
low decayed walt of mud and brick- 
work, scarcely sufficient to 

the trespassing of a stray bullock 
CPatlarton, §e.} 


Penasvncum.—A village in the 
province of Aurungabad, rendered 
conspicuous by its Hindoo temples, 
and situated at the confluence of the 
river Pera with the Godavery 
site 10 Toka. During the rains 
is a ferry here, but at other seasons 
the river ia fordable-{ Fullarton, $c.) 


Penax.—A petty state in the Ma- 
Tay peninsula, situated on a river of 
the same name, capable of admitting 
vessels drawing twelve feet of water, 
hut with.an intricate channel. From 
Kota Lumut to Passergaram by the 
river is about thirty miles, through a 
pleasant country. The towns of Bin- 
dar and Pantong Panjang exteud along 
the left bank, and there are other 
campongs or villages at intervals. 
The Perak river inland is shallow, 
except during the rains when it over- 
flows its bi The country genes 
rally is but little cultivated, the inha~ 
bitants depending on the export of 
tin to procure rice and other articles 
of nourishment. Nearly all the in- 
habitants are slaves to some raja or 
chief, without whose permission they 
ither buy or sell. They are 
very ignorant, not one ina hundred 
being able to read or write, yet they 
are described as more civilized than 
the generality of Malays, The Perak 
territory is so remarkably productive 
of tin, that before the troubles 9,000 
peculs of 140ibs each were export- 
ed. The Dutch had formerly a fac- 
tory and small stuckaded fort here. 

‘The present chief, Sultan Tauj ud 
Deen, ascended the musnud in 1818, 
at which period this petty state was 
a scene of anarchy and confusion. 
The Siamese king, instigated by the 
chiefs of Bingora und Ligor, claimed 
superiority over it, and demanded the 
boonghamas (golden Bower) or tri- 
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ennial token of vassalage, which being 
refused, Perak was attacked by the 
Quedah forces, this state being feu- 
datory to Siam, and compelled to 
obey, however unwillingly, its orders, 
Perak was obliged to submit, and on 
this oceasion the whole existing po- 
pulation are said to have taken to 
their boats, ready to retreat when the 
Quedah forces made a forward moves 
ment. In 1822 the chief of Saten- 
gore expelled both the Siamese and 
Quedah troops, and restored the Sul- 
Jan Tauj ud Deen to his uneasy 


ye, throne.—{Cracroft, Anderson, Public 


BS. Documents, $c.) 


Peniacuttum. — A town in the 
Carnatic province and district of 
Madura, thirty miles $.W, from the 
town of Dindigul ; lat, 10° 5’N., lon. 
77° 40'E. 


Pextarottam. —A town in the 
Carnatic province, twenty-four miles 
N.N.W, from Madras; lat, 13° 18’N,, 
lon, 80° 4’ E, 


Peararatam (priya patana, the 
chosen city/.—A town in the Mysore 
province on the borders of Coorg, 
thirty-seven miles west from Seringa- 

tam; lat. 12° 22’ N., lon. 76°11" 

. The fortifications are now quite 
ruinous, and in the inner fort there 
are not any inhabitants except some 
tigers. Bettadapoor, a hill about ff. 
teen miles north from Periapatam, is 
probably about 2,000 feet above the !e- 
vel of the surrounding country, which 
has been conjectured to be 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea: yet the 
natives in the vicinity dectare they 
have never seen ice or snow on the 
top even of their highest hills. 

Sandal-wood grows on the skirts 
of the forest. It is a strong soil that 
ptoduees the best wood, which in 
twelve years attains the most suit- 
able size for being cut, Among the 
trees there is abundance of teak. 
Hegoder Deva Cotay, about twenty 
miles south of Periapatam, is one of 
the most considerable districts for the 
production of sandal-wood, to preo= 

which the billet must be buried 
in dry ground for two months, dur- 
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ing which time the white ante will 
eat up all the outer wood, without 
touching the heart, which is the per- 
fumed portion. The deeper the. 

the higher the smell; but the root 
sandal is the best. The largest bil 
lete are sent to China; the middle 
sized are used in India, The chips, 
fragments, and smaller assortment of 
billets, are best for the Arabiun mar- 
ket, and from them also the essen- 
tial oil is distilled. The whole sandal 
wood of Hindostan is now in the 
possession of the British government 
and the Mysore raja, and as it is an 
article of luxury, it is a very legiti- 
mate subject of monopoly.—(F. Bu- 

» Ghenan, de) 

Pramacon. (parama covil, the 
chief temple).—A small town in the 
Carontic, seventeen miles north by 
west from Pondicherry; lat. 12° 12’ 
N,, lon. 79° 49’ E. During the Car- 
natic wars this was 8 place of impor- 
tance, from its position on a high rock 
of considerable strength. It was 
taken by Col, Coote in 1760. 


Prnmacoopy,—A large village with 
achoultry in the Curnatic province, 
and district of Madura, situated on 
the Vyar river about forty-two miles 
§.E, from the city of Madura. 


Perrrnaay (Parapanada),— A 
Moplay town on the sea-coast of 
Melabsr, fifteen miles south from 
Calicut ; lat. 11° 3 NL, lon, 75° 54” 
E. In 1800 this place contained 700 
houses, mostly built of stone and well 
aired,and which would be couifortable 
even to Europeans. When compared 
with that at Madras, the surf on 
coast is trifling, and except e 
rocky headlands run a little way into 
the sea, boats of any kind may with- 
out danger land on the beach—(F, 
Buchanan, §¢.) 


Pesnarnpa.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated be- 
tween the cighteenth and nineteenth 
degrees of north latitude. Thisis com- 
paratively a populous and well-culti- 
vated country, and is intersected by 
the Seena and Beema and their tribu- 
tary streams, ‘The principal towns 
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are Perrainda, Kurmilla, Masnkai- 
seer, and Kurdla, 

Peanarxpa—A large town with a 
stone fort, both much decayed, in the 
province of Aurungabad, the ‘capital 
of the preceding district, situated in 
lat. 38° 18" N,, lon. 75°44 E., seventy 
miles S.E. from Alhmednuggor. 

Persavan (Parasu Rama). —— A 
town in the province of Buhar, district 
of Tirhoot, ninety wiles E.N.E, from 
Patna; lat, 26° J’ N., lon. 86° 3W’ E. 

Pentavncucn ( Pertava ghar). 
A hill fortress in the province of Au- 
rongabad, situated among the West- 
ern Ghaut mountains, forty-one miles 
S.S.W. from Poona; lat, 17° 55’ N., 
lon, 73° 46’ E.. 

Pertavacuva Deota.—A fortified 
town in the province of Malwa, divi- 
sion of Kuntul, lat. 24° 2’N., lon. 74° 
51 E., 1,608 feet above the level of 
the sea, "The surrounding country is 
very rugged, and much covered with 
jungle. This place belongs to Raja 
Sawunt Singh, who resides at Deol, 
cight miles west of Pertaubghur, 
which last is the ubode of his son 
Deep Singh, who in 1820 conducted 
the affairs of the principality. At 
the above date there were forty-six 
subordinate Rajpoot chiefs, who each 
kept in readiness a stipulated number 
of troops, which with the raja’s own 
amounted to 156 horse and 623 foot, 
besides infantry, not of the Rajpoot 
race. The revenue then amounted 
to 284,313 rupees, out of which the 
British government annually received 
@ tribute of 45,000 rupecs, formerly 
paid to Holeat. The raja of Per- 
taubghur is descended from a junior 
branch of the Odeypoor family, and 
his territory in remote times was 
fendatory te that ancient Rajpoot 








kingdomn,—{ Maleolm, §c.) 
Peatavacnon—A large pergun- 
nah ia the province of Gundwana, 


consisting of many talooks, and at 
one time containing 360 villages. On 
the east itis bounded by Sonepoor, and 
on the west hy the Puchmurry range 
of hills; to the north by Bhutkagur- 
rah and the valley of the Nerbudda, 
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It is diversified by smaller clumps of 
hills; but one portion is a most beau- 
tifut ‘valley, the northern, or arable 

tion of which-extends thirty miles 
in length, und in some y arts expands 
to fifteen miles in breadth, The soil 
is rich and productive, when properly 
cultivated —(Capt, H, A. Monigo- 
merie, $c.) 


Penwurrum (Parvatam; the moun- 
tain).—A town in the Balughavt ced- 
ed districts, situated on the south 
side of the Krishna river, at the north- 
‘western extremity of the Curnoul 
territory, eighty-three miles S. by 
E. from Hyderabad ; lat. 16° 12 N., 
lon. 78° 5’E., 1,563 feet above the 
level of the sea. The surrounding 
tract is a wild country, almost unin- 
habited, except by Chinsuars, The 
mountains in this neighbourhood are 
the matrices of diamonds; but they 
are of clay, slate and sandstone, not 
granite. ‘The labour, however, of 
procuring them is 20 great, and the 
chance of meeting with veins so un- 
certain, that the search for them has 
been Jong discontinued. 


Here is a remarkable pagoda 
{named also Sri Sailam), to which 
three causeways lead from different 
points of the compass. One of them, 
above thirty miles in length, is car- 
ried up and down a number of great 
precipices. The enclosed deity, call- 
ed by the officiating Brahmins Malle 
carjee, is shewn by them with much 
caution and mystery. Heis generally 
exhibited in the back part of the 
building, by the reflected light of a 
brass speculum, and of course can 
only be seen us the flashes fall on 
him. This idol is probably nothing 
more than the lingam, so imuch reve- 
renced by the votaries of Siva. The 
revenues accruing from the resort of 
pilgrims ave collected by a manager, 
who resides within the enclosure, 
‘There is a goddess also worshipped 
here named Brahma Ruinbo. The 
several pagodas, choultrics, courts, 
&e, are enclosed by # wall, 660 fect 
Jong by 510 broad, which is covered 

ith an infinite variety of sculpture. 
—( Mackenzie, Voysey, §¢.) 


Pranwa.—See Mananatras. 

Prenawen (the advanced post).—-A 
large town in Afghanistan, and the 
‘oceasional residence of its sovereigns ; 
lat. 34° 6 N., lon. 71° 19 FE. Baber, 
in his personal memoirs, calls the 
country Bekram ; and by Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, the town and district are 
described as follows: “The district 
Bekram, commonly called Peeshore, 
enjoys a delightful apring seavon. 
Here is a temple named Gorehkeh- 
tery, a place ol religious tesort, pare 
ticularly for Jogies.” 

The plain of Peshawer is nearly 
ciccular, and about thirty-five mites 
in diameter. With the exception of 
a clip of barren sandy country, about 
fifteen miles broad, extending along 
the banks of the Cabul river to the 
Indus, Peshawer is surrounded by 
mountains; the Indian Caucasus be- 
ing conspicuous to the north, and the 
peak of the White Mountain (Suffraid 
Coh) to the south-west. The north- 
ern portion is intersected by three 
branches of the Cabul river, which 
unite before they leave the piain; and 
it is also watered by several rivulets, 
fringed with willow and tamarisk- 
trees. The soil of the plain is a 
black mould, the surface wavy, and 
‘on account of the superior elevation 
of the boundary hills, abundantly 
supplied with moisture, The orchards 
seattered over the country produce a 
profusion of plum, peach, pear, quince, 
and pomegranate tres and the 
greatest part of the plain is in a high 
state of cultivation, being irrigated by 
many water courses. Thirty-two vil- 
lnges have been counted within # cir 
cuit of four miles, These are gene- 
rally remarkably neat, adorned with 
mulberry and other fruit-trees; avd 
over the streams are bridges of ma- 
sonry, having two small towers at 
each end, 


The town of Peshawer stands on 
an uneven surface, and is about five 
miles in circumference. The houses 
are built of brick (generally unburned), 
in wooden frames, and are commonly 
three stories high, the lowest appro- 
Priated to commercial purposes, The 
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streets are paved, but narrow, and 
have the kennel in the centre. There 
are many mosques; but nonce of the 
public buiidings are deserving of any 
notice except the Bala Hissar and a 
fine caravanserai, The Bala Hissar is 
a castle of no strength, on a hill 
north of the town, It contains seve~ 
ral fine halls, commands a romautic 
view, and is adorned with some spa- 
cious and pleasant gardens ; as it is, 
however, only the occasional resi- 
dence of the king, it is in general 
much neglected, Some of the pa- 
laces are splendid, but few of the no- 
bility have houses here. The inha- 
bitants in 1809 were estimated at 
100,000. They are chiefly of Indian 
origin, but spcak the Pushtoo, or Af- 
ghan language, as well as Hindostany, 
and there are also inhabitants of 
other nations, The shops display for 
sale dried fruits, nuts, bread, meat, 
boots, shocs, saddlery, bales of cloth, 
hardware, ready-made clothes, books, 
and sheep-skin cloaks. The following 
are generally termed the tribes of Pe- 
shawer, viz. the Mahomedzeis, the 
Gugeeances, the Mahmends, the 
Kbullcels, and the Daoudzeis, 

The city of Peshawer was founded 
hy the great Acber, who encouraged 
the inhabitants of the Punjab to resort 
to his new scttlement, seeing the Af- 
ghans, were so averse to the occu~ 
pations of agriculture and commerce. 
From the convenieace of its position 
it unites by a commercial intercourse 
Persia and Afghanistan with India, 
and hay become an important entre- 
pot, the residence of many wealthy 
merchants, and especially of sbawl- 
dealers. During the summer the 
heat is very great; and in the height 
of the solstice the atmosphere is al- 
most insupportable, although in the 
immediate vicinity of everlasting 
snow. From the plain of Peshawer 
four ranges of mountaina are distinct- 
ly seen to the north. Towards the 
end of February the saow disoppears 
from the lowest, the tops of the se- 
cond continue covered, and the third 
half-way down. The height of one 
of these peaks was estimated by Lieut. 
Macartuey at 20,493 fect, and in June 
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1809 was covered with snow, while 
the thermometer in Peshawer stood 
at 113° of Fahrenheit. In 1824 Yar 
Mahomed Khan, the governor of 
Peshawer under Runjeet Singh of 
Lahore, was fully employed defend- 
ing his province against the assaults 

the surrounding Afghan tribes. In 
January 1827 Peshawer was gatri- 
soned by two battalions of Runjeet 
Singh’s troops.—(Eiphinstone, Fos 
ter, &c.) 3 

Pesnawen (orBesawer).—A small 
town in the province of Agra, nour 
the town of Wyre, situated on the 
side of a little rocky eminence, hav- 
ing a ruinous palace on its summit, 
surrounded by trees. In this neigh. 
bourhood large flocks of decr are to 
be seen, and the fruit-trees near tho 
villages swarm with peacocks. Pesha- 
wer is a frontier town of Bhurtpore, 
and a considerable traffic passes 
through it, Lat. 27°2 N., lon, 76° 
58’ E—( Bishop Heber, §¢.) 


Pesnta.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, fourteen tiles 
cast from Banda; lat, 25° 27’ N., 
lon, 80° 32’ E, 


Peratnate (Patalaya Nayaca).— 
A town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, ninety-two milex 
NE, from Cape Comorin ; fat. 9° 13° 
N,, lon, 78° 27’ E. 

Pxrtacy.—aA large town with o 
good stone rampart in the province 
of Gujerat, fifteen miles N, by B, 
from Cambay ; lat, 22° 32’ N., lon, 
72° 87' EB. The soil of this perguas 
nah is good, and the population con- 
siderable. When first acquired, in 
1817, the revenue collections amount- 
ed to 5,10,000 rupees ; but they have 
since greatly increased. It was then 
under the village government, which 
seems bo congenial to Hindoo habits ; 
and generally so efficient, that Capt. 

was desired to report on 
its virtues and defects, the degree in 
which it provided for the good order 
of each little community, and what it 
left to the wisdom of government to 





e Dher caste are here exemptcd 
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from the general duty imposed on 
them all over Gujerat, of serving as 
guides to strangers. Formerly in this 
petgunnab a traveller might seize on 
the first person he met, and com 
him either to act as guide or find a 
substitate.—{ Public MS, Documents, 
Bishop Heber, §c.) 


Pertawan.—A large town, the 
head of a perguonah in the province 
of Malwa, situated near a stream, 
twenty-six miles $.W. from Rutlam ; 
Int. 23° 4" N, lon. 74° 50 EB. 


PuetnoteumWe.ts.—SceY ananc- 
NEOUM. 

Perronan.—A British post in 
Northern Hindostan, district of Ku- 
maon, about sixteen wiles north from 
Lohoo ghaut. This spot is much ad- 
mired for the magnificent alpine 
scenery of its vicinity, being the 
nearest British station to the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya, Five com- 
panies of the second Nusserce batta- 
ion are usually stationed here; lat. 
29° 38N,, lon. 80° 13’ E.—(Pullar- 
ton, &e.) 


Perrycorta (Pati cata). —A 
town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Tanjore, twenty-seven miles 
8. by E. from the city of Tanjore; 
lat, 10° 20° N,, lon. 78 20 E. 


Puyavney.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, sixty-eight miles 
N.N.W, from Lucknow ; lat. 27° 38" 
N,, lon, 80° 10° E. 


Psyraun (or Paithana),— This 
was formerly one of the most consi 
deruble of the twenty-four rajaships 
in Northern Hindostan, but it is now 
comprehended within the dominions 
of Nepaul. The hilly tract contains 
no mines of value, but the raja for- 
mnerly possessed a considerable tract 
on the plains. The town of Pey- 

+ tahn stands on a hill in lat. 28° 33” 
N., lon, 82° 4E., sixty miles SE. 
from Jemlah, Round the chief’s 
house, which was built of brick, for- 
merly about 400 houses were congre- 
gated, mostly muc-walled with thatch 
ruots, having the Rapty river 
on the south side. The wi 
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tory on the hills and plains contained 
about 2,500 houses, the inhabitants 
of which were five-sixteenths Kha- 
siyas, three-sixteenths Brahmins, and 
remainder low cultivators and 
tradesmen,(¥. Buchanan, §c). 


Pavtun (Puttun or Paithane).— 
A town and small district in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated on the 
north bank of the Godavery, forty- 
two miles S.E. from the city of Au- 
rungabad; lat. 19° 26’ N,, lon. 75° 
35°E. This place was formerly noted 
for the manufacture of cloths with 
deautiful silk, gold, and silver bor- 
ders, 





Puax.—A district in the province 
of Cashmere, bounded on the west 
by the Jhylum, and describod by 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, as abounding 
with odoriferous plants, Adjoining 
to it is the lake of Cashmere, by him 
uamed Dalt, one side of which at the 
above date was close to the town of 
Phak, On this lake were artificial 
islands, made for the purposes of 
cultivation, portions of whtch were 
frequently ‘cut of by robbers, who 
absconded with their booty to a dif- 
ferent part of the take.—( déul Fazel, 


$e.) 


Paant (or Parisdong).—A fortress 
in the southern portion of Tibet, to- 
wards the Bootan frontier; lat, 27° 
48’ N., lon, $8° 14’ E, This fortress 
is a stone building of an irregular 
form, but deemed of great strength 
by the natives. On the north-west 
there is on exteusive suburb, and on 
the south a large basin of water, The 
valley of Phari is extensive com~ 
peed with the narrow slips of land 
in Bootan, and is the head-quarters 
of the Phari Lama; here a little po- 
tentate, being superintendent of a 
monastery, and governor of an eleva 
ted region of rocks and deserts, yield» 
ing verdure only during the mildest 
season of the year, at which time 
this neighbourhood is frequented by 
large herds of the long-haired bushy- 
tailed cattle. The muskedeer are 
found among these mountains ta 
great numbers. 
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At this station perpetual winter 
may be said to reign. Chamalari is 
for ever clothed with snow, and from 
its remarkable form is probsbly the 
mountain occasionally visible from 
Purneach and Rajhmahal in Bengal. 
Wheat does not ripen here, yet it is 
occasionally cultivated, as forage for 
cattle during the depth of winter. In 
summer the vallies and adjacent 
mountains are frequented by droves 
of cattle, shawl-goats, deer, miusk- 
deer, hares, foxes, and other wild 
quadrupeds; of the feathered race 
are partridges, pheasants, and quails. 
Such is said to be the intensity of the 
cold at Phari, although in so low & 
latitude as 28° N., that animals ex- 
posed in the open field are found 
dead with their heads split open by 
its force, In 1792 the Chinese esta- 
blished a military post at Phari, which 
put a stop to all direct communica- 
tion between the Lassa viceroyalty 
and Bengal, the advance of strangers 
from thence being utterly prohibited. 
(Captain Turner, &c.) 


Puoonca.—A town belonging to 
the Siamese, situated on the bay of 
Bengal, north of Junk Ceylon and 
west side of the isthinus of Kraw,. The 
tin and other produce of Junk Cey- 
Jon are carried from hence on ele~ 
phants, and by the river Bandon to 
Chaiya in the guif of Siam, and 
thence to Bankok.—(Captain Bur- 
ney, Sc.) 

Proorum.—A town on the west 
coast of the gulf of Siam, situated at 
the mouth of the river Thakbam, on 
the road from Ligore to Bankok, about 
lat, 9° 38’N. In 1826 it contained 
1,200 Siamese inhabitants under a 
Chinese functionary, and it is noted 
for the excellence of steel and iron, 
It stands at the mouth of the Thak- 
ham, a broad aad rapid river, which 
marks the northern boundary of the 
raja of Ligore’s territory. This river 
proceeds nearly across the peninsula, 
passing to Pennam, a town three 
days’ journey from Phoonga on the 
western coast opposite to Junk Cey- 
lon, the tin- and other produce of 
which find their way by this route 
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to Bankok.— (Cap 
Harris, Mr. Leal, Sc.) 


PHILIPPINE ISLES. - 

The Philippines extend from the 
fifth to the twentieth degree of north 
Jatitude, and comprehend a great 
number of islands, as yet but im- 

fectly known. The largest isle 
is Luzon or Lugonia, to the south of 
which the principal islands are Min- 
doro, Pany, Marindique, Negros, 
Masbate, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, Sa- 
mar, and Magindanao. Besides these 
there are many smaller ones, the 
aggregate of the whole being deno- 
minated the Bisayns, or Islas de Pin- 
tados, or painted Indians, the inha- 
bitants having been accustomed co 
paint their bodies before the arrival 
of the Spaniards. The whole Phi- 
lippine archipelago is nominally suls- 
ordinate to the Spanish government 
at Manilla; some are partially colo- 
nized, and pay tribute collected by 
the corrigidores or alcades mayores 
of the provinces into which they are 
subdivided; but others, such as Mu- 
gindanao, are not only independent 
of, but carry on perpetual warfare 
against the Spanish establishment in 
the Philippines. This appellution 
was given them by Ray Lopes de 
Villabotos, in compliment to Phitip 
the Second of Spain, at that tine 
prince of the Asturins, They were 
first named the Western Isles, or the 
archipelago of St. Lazarus, which ap= 
pellation was bestowed by Magellan 
when he discovered thein, 

These islands being sittated with~ 
in the tropics, the sun twice passes 
the zenith, und exhules the moisture, 
which afterwards descends in copious 
showers, The rainy season gene- 
rally lasts from May until Septem- 
ber, sometimes so late as the begin- 
ning of December, from which latter 
period until the succeeding May 
there is perpetual verdure, The re- 
gular winds are the north, the east, 
and the north-west, each prevailing 
from three to four months; and 
when thé change arrives terminated 
with “vidlent storms of rain, light- 
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ning, and thunder, sometimes accom- 
Panied by tornadoes and typhoons 
and whirlwinds, blowing froin every 
point of the compass within twenty- 
four hours, teating up trees by the 
roota and devestating the country, 
Notwithstanding their tropical lati- 
tude, the heat of the Philippines is 
not excessive, and as a general spring 
continues for large proportion of 
the year, if the atmosphere were less 
moist, the clinate would be un- 
objectionable. To this redundant 
moisture, however, must be attré 
buted the great luxuriance of the 
country, the trces being always cover 
ed with leaves, and the soil with vege- 
tation, which renders it a difficult 
task to keep the cultivated land clear 
ceds, insects, and vermin. 
The Philippines, fom their extent, 
climateyand fertiliyare capable of pro- 
ducing all colonial commodities, and 
their geographical position is most 
advantageous for the commerce of 
India, America, and China. One of 
their most distinetive peculiarities is 
their vicinity to the latter empire, 
the eastern end of Laizon being lithe 
more than 400 miles from the coast 
of the Chinese province of Fokien, 
and scarcely hulf that distance from 
the southern promontory of Formo- 
su. This proximity has excited st 
different times the jealousy of both 
nations, and would still more atari 
the Chinese if their European neigh- 
bours displayed more energy and ac- 
tivity. Rice is the chief production 
and daily food of the natives, who 
appear to have cultivated it in large 
quantities before the arrival of the 
Spaniards,. The other products re- 
semble those of tropical countries in 
general, which observation also ap- 
pties to the animals wild und domes- 
tic, Fish abound in the bays and 
creeks, and are much sought after by 
the native Bisayans, as it is a pursuit 
that at once indulges their indolent 
habits and gratifies their appetite for 
this particular species of food. In 
like manner the pith of the palm, the 
young shoots of the sugar-cane, green 
withes, and other succulents, serve 
‘as food to those who are too lazy to 








work for better, The natives, how. 
ever, rear the bread-fruit, benna, and 
cacuvata, and take great care of the 
polm-tree as it yields them spirit, oil, 
und a kind of sweatnieat named cha- 
nuca, The fruit trees are few in num- 
ber and of an indifferent quality, ex- 
cept the plantain, orange,and mangoe. 
The oreca or betel-nut palin is also 
reared, and used profusely both hy 
antives and Spaniards, 

Inland there are mines of gold and 
iron, but they are little attended to, 
The gold is procured by washing the 
sands of the rivers that flow in small. 
streams from the inountains, Tim- 
ber for ship-building of an excclient 
quality is found on Luzon; that term. 
ed moluria has been reck 
rior to the teak. The pi 
for masts) grows to an immense 
height and thickness, and of this the 
galleon was forinesly masted. Dam- 
mer anda species of native heny 
are abundant. A little cotton 1 
also raised, and indigo of an excel- 
lent quality, wax, wild honey, amber, 
marble, tar, brimstone, and many 
lesser objects may be named among 
the articles of traffic in these islands. 
To their indigenous productions the 
Spaniurds added horses and horned 
cattle, which have multiplied so much 
that they run wild among the moun» 
tains without being claimed by any 
master, from which tact we may conjec- 
ture that there are few (if any) tigers 
or strong carnivorous animals. The 
Spaniards. also. introduced sheep, 
geese, grapes, figs, wheat, pepper, 
coffue, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, and va- 
rious other plants, which have thriven 
remarkably well. More recently the 
enormous profit attending the sale 
of opium in China has occasioned 
the introduction and cultivation of 
the poppy, for which the soil and sie 
tuation are so favourable, that it is 
surprising it never was introduced 
before; and placed as these islands 
are in the very centre of the opium 
consumers, its production may ulti« 
mately affect the Bengal revenue dew 
rived from the monopoly of that 
deug. Among the curious birds is 
the species of swallow (the hirunda 
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esculenta) that forms the edible nests 
so highly esteemed by the Chinese ; 
and in the sea is the biche de mar, 
another Chinese delicacy, and the 
enormous kima cockle, some of the 
shells of which will bold a gallon, 
and are used in churches as vessels to 
contain the holy water. 

For internal administration these 
islands are distributed into thirty-one 
provinces; Luzon contains sixteen, 
the remainder comprehend the other 
islands, including the distant Maria- 
nas, ‘The aggregate population of 
the Philippines in 1820 amounted to 
2,249,852 persons; of which number 
Luzon contained 1,376,022; Panay, 
292,760; Zebu, 108,246; Samar, 
57,922; Leyte, 40,623; and Negros, 
35,415, These consist of the fol- 
lowing races, viz. Europeans, Creole 
Spaniards, Spanish Mestizos, Muaho- 
medans of Western India, Negroes, 
Chinese, and other Eastern tribes, 
Europeans of every description 
throughout the islands amounted to 
only 2,837; people of colour, 6,170 ; 
Chinese, 6,201, of whom 1,569 had 
been converted to Christianity. The 
native population consisted of various 
tribes, quite distinct from each other, 
the most considerable of which in- 
habited Luzon, and were named the 
Tagala, the Pampanga, the Patagasi- 
nan, the Ylocos, and the Cayagan. 
The converts to the Catholic religion 
‘re very nfmerous among the na- 
tives, which enables the Spaniards 
to control so disproportionate a mul- 
titude, and rapidly increasing. 

The natives of the Philippines who 
are Christians possess a share of ener- 
gy and intelligence not only superior to 
their pagan and Mahomedan brethren 
of the same islands, but also to the 
inhabitants of all the western portion 
of the great eastern archipelago, sur- 
passing them not only in comparative 
civilization, bat also in vigour of 
mind and general capacity. This fact 
is established by the circumstance 
that, in conducting the intercolonial 
navigation of India (and even to Eu- 
rope), the natives of Manilla are uni- 
versally employed in the country 
ships belonging to Europeans as guns 
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ners and stceramen (or seacunies), 
offices to the filling of which depart- 
ments it has in vain been tried to 
train the Malays and natives of Hin- 
dostan. 

A considerable intercourse is main- 
tained with the east coast of China 
aa far north as Nankin, from twenty 
to thirty junks of varions sizes being 
constantly employed in that trade, 
The imports are peltry, silks, and 
cooking utensils; the “exports to 
China, spices, dried hides, saffron, 
timber, &c. The square-rieged ves 
sels that cleared out for foreign ports 
in 1818 were nine Spanish, five 
French, four Portuguese, seventeen 
English, and ten’ Antetican, The 
imports amounted to 3,054,511 dol- 
lars, the exports 1, 205,649. A number 
of small galleys from twenty to filty 
tons are Eept constantly in a state of 
equipment to act aguinst the Moors, 
as the Magindanese and Sooloo pi- 
rates are called by the Spuniards ; 
and as a further check the latter also 
maintain a fort and garrison at Sani 
boangan ; but their authority scarcely 
extends beyond the glacis of the fort, 
At Manilla there is e particular fund 
from the religious order of Mercy, 
appropriated to the rescue of such 
unfortunates as may have been cap- 
tured by these pirates, 

The Spanish revenue is principally 
realized in Luzon, and arises chiefly 
from the monopoly of Tobacco, 
which in 1798 yielded about 500,000 
dollars, The government manufac- 
tory of tobacco employed then from 
four to five hundred persons, the in- 
dulgence of that luxury being uni- 
versal, even with children not above 
five years of age. The duty from a 
spirit extracted from the palmyra 
produced about 300,000 dollars; the 
export and import duties about 
180,000; and the grand total about 
one million of dollars per annum, 

‘The native Indians carry on among 
themselves 2 barter for the different 
productions of their country in which 
goid is the representative of value 
and medium of exchange. They 
carry on likewise 2 small trade wit! 
the Chinese and Malays of Bornco 





ee deatine marae ce ecch contin. 
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for flag-stones, copper, and artictes 
of furniture; but their wants being 
few, the quantity required ia insi, 
nificant. With reapect to cloth 
ing, they go almost naked; their rice 
they cook in a joint of green bamboo, 
eat it ona leaf of the plantain 
tree. 
The carly §, 





i ish navigators who 
visited the Philippines framed ex- 
traordinary narratives regarding the 
original inhabitants, whom they di- 
vided into three clusses ; satyrs, men 
with tails, and sea-monsters. It is 
probable they found only two,—the 
various tribes of Bisayan Indians, and 
the strange race of Oriental negrocs 
who still occupy the Papuan Isles; 
the latter roaming the woods and 
mountains almost in a state of na- 
ture, merely covering the fore part of 
the body with the bark of a tree, and 
subsisting on roots and such animals 
as they could kill with a bow and 
arrow. ‘They slept wherever they 
happened to be benighted, and ap- 
pronched in their manners nnd habits 
extremely near to the beasts of the 
forest. The Spaniards have at last 
succeeded in domesticating and con- 
yerting some of them to Christianity, 
in which they acquiesce so long as 
food is supplied without labour, but 
if they be compelled to work to pro- 
cure it they Ay ngain to the moun- 
tains. ‘The Spaniards are of opinion 
that these negroes are the original 
Inhabitants of the Philippines, and. 
that the Bisayan Indians, like them- 
selves, were foreign intruders, who 
never could completely subdue the 
interior, At present these Papuas are 
few, and their power limited; but 
their hatred to the Bisnyans flourish. 
ex inall its pristine perfection, When 
the latter kill a n it ts customary 
for another to bind himself by oath 
that he wilt disappear, and not return 
until he has killed three or four Bi- 
sayans. To carty this purpose into 
execution he watches the Bisayan 
villages and the passes of the moun- 
ing, and if any unfortunate wanders 
within’ his reach he murders him 
forthwith, 

Besides the Tagala nation princi- 











pally found in the island of Luzon, 
there are many other races who differ 
in features, language, and the various 
relations of the social state, Such 
are the Pampangas, who reside. to 
the north of Manilla, and the painted 
races termed by the Spaniards Pinta. 
dos, who are by some reckoned a 
branch of the Bisayun, and related 
to the Tagala and Buggesses, while 

others they are supposed to be of 

1e same origin as the Horaforas or 
Idaan of Borneo, The Indians found 
in the Philippines by the Spaniards 
were of regular stature, olive com- 

exion, flat noses, large eyes, and 

long hair, They all enjoyed some 

form of government, and each tribe 
was distinguished bya peculiar name ; 
but from the similarity of their dress, 
manners, and customs, they, probably 
had all the same derivation, 

The chiefs are described as acquir- 
ing their dominion both by hereditary 
descent and personal valour, but 
their authority rarely extended over 
more than one or two villages, and 
between neighbouring communities 
everlasting warfare prevailed. Tho 
prisoners on each side were sacrificed 
or condemned to slavery, out of 
which custom arose three classes of 
persons: the chiefs or masters, the 
slayes, and those whom the chiefs 
had cnfranchised with their descen- 
dants, who are to this day named 
Timavas, which properly” signifies 
children of liberty. In some parts 
Indians were discovered whiter than 
others, the progeny probably of Chi- 
nese or Japanese who had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast, and who had 
intermarried with the natives ; more 
especially the tribe Igorrotes or Ylo- 
cos, whose eyes have a Chinese shape. 

According to their customs they 
are permitted to have only one wife, 
but the principal persons have many 
concubines, who are usually slaves, 
As among certain tribes in Sumatra, 
the bridegroom of the Philippines 
purchases his wife, and frequently, as 
among the ancient Jews, by a pre- 
vious apprenticeship to her father of 
several years, During this probation 
it is incumbent on all the suitor’s re- 
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lations to behave respectfully to the 
future bride and her relations, as if 
any insult be offered it vitiates the 
sgreement, which is always acceptable 
to the parents of the female, who 
are left at liberty to dispose of her a 
second time. The husband, to make 
up for the hardship he sustained dur- 
ing his probation, treats his wife like 
a slave the moment it has expired, 
compels her to perform every spe- 
cies of labour, rewards her with a 
daily beating, and lives himself in 
idleness, 

The interest which the parents 
thus have in the disposal of their fe- 
male children, dooms them to a life 
of misery, and is in the highest c&e- 
gree repugnant to humanity and good 
morals, The Spaniards (whose culo- 
nial system, with the exception of 
compulsory conversions, is on the 
whole merciful) endeavoured to ef 
fect ite abolition, both by royal edicts, 
and by the influence of the clergy, 
but, such és the inveteracs of custom 
among barbarians, as yet without suc- 
cess, The marriage ceremony is ace 
companied by the immolation of a 
hog, which, with many grimaces, ix 
slain by a priestess, After this she 
bestows benedictions, and an old wo- 
man having presented the company 
with some food (part of the hog), the 
ceremony is concluded with dancing, 
drinking, feasting, and various obsce- 
nities. 

The Catholic missionaries con- 
plain, that even the Bisayan converts 
persuade the others not to be bap- 
tized, that they may escape tribute 
and imposts, which are, nevertheless, 
very moderate. The customs of one 
tribe revenging the murder of an in 
dividual on the whole tribe of the 
perpetrator, likewise very much im- 
pedes conversion und civilization, for 
from this results to the weakest tribes 
a necessity of migrating, or confe- 
derating with others, In such in- 
stances the baptized Indians must 
wccompany those who are uncon 
verted, and remove to a distance 
from the wisionsaries; besides which, 
they are constantly exposed to hosti- 
lities from their Pagan associates. 
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The Tagala or Gala tanguage, is 
among ane Piippines what the Ma- 
lay is iu the Eastern atchipelogo, and 
the Hindostany on continental In 
On the island of Luzon six dialects 
ere reckoned, and two in Atton, 
Some of these ave current in several 
ielands, but the most universal are 
the Tagala and Bisaya; the last of 
which is very barbarous, the other 
more polished and refined having 








The Tagala cha. 
tan, and 


teen consonants, 
racter is still used in Comi 
in general among the Tx 
have embraced C! rT 
idioms of this langui 
so complex by a vari 
that it becomes quite inye 
a person who understands all the 
original words of u sentence, either 
to recognize them individuully, or 
comprehend the meaning of the 
whole, 

The ancient traditions of the Tas 
gala ruce, their genealogies, and che 
feuts of their gods and heroes, are 
carefully preserved ia historical poems 
and songs; from which in generl the 
whole substance of Eustern history 
must be gleane These original 
memorials of the race, the Spanish 
biissionuries with pious care have 
wisbed to eatirpate, and have sedu- 
lous!y employed themselves in come 
posing religious tructs, both in prose 
and verse, in the Tagaln language, 
with the hope of their supplanting 
the legonds of nations! and Pagan 
antiquity. Many poalins and hymna, 
and even some of the Greck dramas, 
composed by Dionysius Areopageta, 
have in this manner been trans! 
into the Tagala language. The other 
dialects of the Philippines are many 
and various, so that the inbehitents 
of ove province aro unintelligible to 
those ol: another; yet notwitl Gang 
ing this complexity, it appears from 
their construction that toer are all 
derivatives from one purent language. 
The prepositions and pronouns are 
said to be nearly the same in ail; the 
numerical characters differ but little, 
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and they have many words in com- 
won of exactly the same structure. 
In their religious ceremonies the 
original Bisayans use neither idols 
nor temples, their szcrifices being 
offered in arbours, which they ruise 
for thut purpose; nor have they any 
external address of adoration to their 
gods. They have priestesses whom 
they term babailonas or catalonas, 
to wham the function belongs of per- 
forming the sacrifice. Taking a lance 
in her hunds, with extravagant ges- 
tures she works herself up to a frenzy, 
muttering unintelligible words, which 
are received as prophetic; she then 
pierces a hog, and having distributed 
the carcass among the bye-standery, 
the ceremony concludes with dancin; 
and drinking. These sacrifices are of 
fered ulike to evil spirits and to the 
manes of their ancestors; the latter 
of whom they are taught to beliere 
inhabit very large trees, rocks of 1 
fantastic shape, or any other natural 
object, varying in respect to magni- 
tute or formation from the usual 
course, Of this fact their conviction 
is so strong, that they never pass 
such objects without asking periuis- 
sion of their imaginary inhubitants. 
‘They bave many other ‘superstitions, 
one of which ix the Patianac, a spirit 
or ideal being, whose employment 
and amusement consi: 
ing, by @ method pecu! 
the delivery of a woman in labour. 
To counteract the malignity of 
demon, the husband having made 
fast the door, strips off his clothes, 
lights a fire, and arming bimself with 
8 eword, flourishes it about furioust; 
until the delivery iw accomplished. 
The Tighalong is another object of 
their spprehension, and is described 
as a phantom that assumes 2 variety 
of uncouth and monstrous shapes, 
and interposes its authority to pre- 
vent the converted Indian from per- 
forming the duties of his religion, 
These and other superstitions for- 
merly had an extensive infucnce, and 
are still extolicd by impostors, who 
find their account in recommending 
these end other absurditics as pana~ 
yeas for illness and misfortune, Such 
You. 15, 
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also is the imbecility of the natives, 
that although they consider these 
customs sini Bi,and pave strong doubts 
a8 to their efficacy, yet they continue 
to practise them, thinking chance, 
they know not why, may effect some- 
thing in their favour. The Spanish 
missionaries have slso found them 
but superficial Christians, and more 
influenced by a dread of power, than 
by any religious impressions or ra- 
tional piety. Although they do not 
acknowledge any future state of re- 
tribution, they admit the immortality 
of the soul, and constantly apprehend 
mischief + the apirits of the de- 
ceased, who they suppose tetain all 
the wants incident to man, during 
his sojourn on earth, For this rea- 
son they place on the tomb clothes, 
arms, and food; nnd on the fourth 
day from the funeral ceremony a 
vacant seat is left at table for the 
deceased, whom they believe, like 
Banquo's ghost, to be actually pre- 
sent, although not perceptible. To 
verify this fact sand is strewed on 
the floor, on which the prints of the 
feet of the defunct are asserted to be 
seen; and in order to deprecate hiv 
supposed wrath catadles are present- 
ed, fear and superstition forming the 
basin of the Bisayan character. 
Magellan, whose ship first cireum- 
navigated the globe on the day of St. 
Lazarus, in A.D, 1561, discovered a 
great many islands, which he named 
the archipelago of St. Lazurus, and 
on Easter day he arrived at the island 
of Magindanao. Several voyages 
were subsequently undertaken by the 
Spaniards for the purpose of taking 
possession of these islands; but no- 
thing was effected until 1564, when 
iu consequence of orders from Philip 
the Second of Spain, a fleet was des- 
itched from Mexico under Miguel 
Vones de Legaspi, which arrived at 
the Philippines in February 1565, 
first sto] ne at Zebu, which wax 
ha 
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In 1570 a ficet sailed from the 

island of Punry for Luzon, when after 

several engagements with the rajas of 

the country, who appear to have 

tecn principally Malays, they effected 
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a_settlement. at the mouth of the 
Manilla river, In 157] Legaspi in 
person sailed to Luzon, and enter- 
ing the river on the 10th of May, 
captured the town of Manilla, which 
he constituted the capital of the 
Spanish dominions in the Philippines. 
He afterwards sent detachments to 
different parts of the island, accom- 
panied by friars, without whose zeal 
Tittle progress would bave been made, 
Various settlewents were in conse- 
quence made on the sca-coast ; but 
down to the present day the interior 
has never been either explored or 
subdued, In 1572 several Chinese 
junks arrived with mercbandize, and 
Many individuals of that industrious 
ution colonized on Luzon, much 
against the inclination of the Spa- 
niards, who repeatedly expelled them, 
In this year Leg: first viecroy 
of the Philippines, died. 

In 1574 the existence of the co- 
lony wos endangered by an attack 
from Limhon, «great Chinese pi 
rate, who arrived with sixty-two 
junks; but after many bloody en- 
gagements, he was expelled and great 
part of his army destroyed. Towards 
the conclusion of the sixteenth cen 
tury a considerable and open trade 
was carried on with Japan, the na- 
tives of which, very different from 
their descendants, navigated all over 
the Eastern seas, and brought cargoes 
of their richest merchandize to Ma- 
nilla, both for the consumption of 
the colony and for the export trade 
to Acapulco. The Japanese empcror, 
Taycosuma, even wished to be ace 
knowledged king of Maniila, but with- 
out success, ‘Through the medium 
of this’commerce, several friars were 
introduced into Japan, for the pro- 
pagation of the Catholic religion. 
About the same period the king of 
Cambodia sent the governor of the 
Philippines a present of two ele- 
phants, and solicited his assistance 
againat the sovercign of Siam. In 
1596 commerce flourished, and an 
intercourse subsisted with China, 
Java, the coast of Coromandel, and 
Mexico. 

Tn 1590 the Spaniards attacked the 
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island of Sooloo, named by them 
Jolo, but were repulsed with grent 
slaughter; nor could they ever make 
any impression on the Sooloo pi- 
rates, who for three centuries have 
been the scourge of the Philippines, 
and still continue so, When the 
Dutch established themselves in In- 
dia a war commenced between them 
and the Spaniards, which lasted near 
half a century, By the year 1639 the 
number of Chinese on these istands 
amounted to 30,000, moatly settled 
as cultivators in Calamba and Binan. 
The Spaniards appent to have been 
ulways jealous of them, although the 
most industrious and profitable class 
of their subjects, In 1639, in con 
sequence of some disaffection, real 
or imaginary, the Spaniards’ com- 
menced a war against them, and made 
so decudful n havock, that in a short 
time they were reduced to 7,000, 
who surrendered at discreti Dur- 
ing this disturbance the re In- 
dians remained neuter, having a 
greater hatred to the Chinese than 

‘inst the Spaniards. In 1662 Ma- 
nilla was threatened with an invasion 
by Coxinga, @ grent Chinese pirate, 
who had subdued Formosa and ex- 
pelled the Dutch, but it never was 
carried into effect. 

In AD. 1757, the governor of the 
Philippines despatched all the Chinese 
to their own country, and in order 
to prevent their future establishment 
in the archipelago, he appropriated 
the quarter of St. Fernando for the 
reception of such Chinese ax should 
come for commercial purposes, and 
made regulations to ensure their re- 
embarkation, with the exception of 
such as should embrace Christinnity, 
who were permitted to remain and 
become cultivators, In 1738 the 
galleon from Acapulco, with a million 
and a-half of dollars, was captured 
by Lord Anson. 

Tn 1762 Manilla was attacked by a 
British feet and army under Admiral 
Cornish and Sir Willisin Draper, 
which arrived on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, and after a short siege, stormed 
the walls on the 5th October. The 
archbishop, who acted aa governor, 
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was admitted to capitulate, and, to 
prevent a general plunder of the city, 
agreed to pay the conquerors four 
tnillions of dollars ; but of this, litte 
more than half was ever realized. By 
the terma of the capitulation, the 
whole of the islands were surrender- 
ed; but in the remote provinces the 
Spaniards maintuined their indepen- 
dence, sod the British force was 
scarcely sufficient to garrison the 
town, fur fess to subdue the country. 
Skirmishes and sinall actions con- 
tinned to occur between the Spanish 
and British, in which the latter were 
joined by the Chinese settlers, while 
in many districts the fudiana rose 
agninst their conquerors. Much con- 
fusion in consequence prevailed until 
the 23d July 1763, when an English 
frignte arrived with the armistice, but 
Manilla was vot conclusively delivers 
ed up until March 1764, 

Since that period the Spanish co- 
lonies in these fruitful islands have 
not been disturbed by any European 
enemies, although often threatened 
with invasion from British India, At 
present their power does not extend 
beyond the immediate reach of their 
arms, and influence of their religivn, 
for they have never established their 
dominion in the Eastern Archipelago 
over any nation considerably civilized. 
In fact, they have either wholly cou- 
quered and colonised, or they have 
been completely baffted, aud have 
continued in a state of perpetual 
hostility with the adjacent tribes that 
they have not been able to subdue. 
‘The most considerable of these arc 
the Mulays of Borneo, the natives of 
the Sooloo Istes, and those of Ma- 
gindunao.—( Zuniga, Sixgapuor Chro- 
nicle, Crawfurd, Blackwoud's Maga- 
zine, Sonnerat, Leyden, Afarsden, 
Forcast, Sc.) 


Puootsun.—A pergunnah in the 
province of Gundwana, a dependency 
op Patna, and situated about six- 
ty-five miles W.S.W. from Sum- 
bhulpoor, In 18!7 it was assessed 
at 1,750 Berar rupees, which were 
realized. 


Paooumvary.-—A town in the 























‘ince of Aurungabad, seventeen 
files north from che cnty of Aurun- 
gabad ; lat. 20° 7'N., lon. 75° 38’ E, 
This place ia finely situated on the 
banks of the Girjah, at the base of a 
Dill in the midst of mangoe groves; 
but the interior is gloomy, ‘and thinly 
peopled,—( Fudlarton, $c.) 


Punirnat.—A town on the west 
coast of the gulf of Siam, situated 
about lat. 13° 20 N., and said to 
have becn once the capital of the 
Siamese empire. By the French mis- 
sionarics it was pumed Pipley, 





Puetrastsa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, fifty miles N.W. 
from, and situated on the southern 
bank of, the Godavery. Dr, ‘Taylor 
conjectures it to have been the an- 
cient Plutana, 


Pirtamercum.—A_ large choultry 
in che Carnatic province, district of 
Madura, situated by the sea-side, on 
the verge of a wild country inter 
spersed with low rocks, about nine- 
teen miles travelling distance E. by 
S. from Ramnad, Remains of a paved 
road, much obliterated by the sand, 
may still be discerned between this 
place aud Taritony, where the pit- 
grims embarked for Ramisseram.— 
(Fullarton, §¢.) 








Pivsiseet ( Pilibhit).— A town in 
the province of Delhi, district of 
Barcily, thirty miles N.E. from Ba- 
reily ; lat. 28° 42" N., lon, 79° 42K. 
This place stands on the banks of 
the Gurrah, which is navigable during 
some purt of the year. During the 
Robillah prosperity Pillibect was an 
emporium of commerce, and was 
greatly enlarged by Hafez Rehmut, 
who erected a mosque here, elegant 
in structure, but deficient in magui- 
tude, and which in cousequence 
nukes a more superb show as a pic- 
ture than the reality justifies. He 
also built a spacious pettah four 
miles in circumference. After the 
transfer of Rohilcund to Oude in 
1774its commerce was mostly annihi- 
lated, but it has since revived con- 
siderably, The rice called the Pilli- 
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beet rice, grown to the north of 
Deekhalu, is of a very superior qua- 
lity, and celebrated ali over Upper 
Hindostan for its whiteness and firm- 
ness. It is generally called Pillibeet 
rice from its being sold here at a 
great fair, but it is to be purchased in 
the greatest perfection at Chitkeah,— 
(Fullarton, Bishop Heber, $c.) 


Pritts Pass.—In Northern Hin- 
dostan, the boundary between Bus- 
saherand Chinese Tartary, and 13,518. 
feet above the level of the sea. Be- 
yond the Sutuleje, and visible from 
Renee, is the mighty Pargeul, an im- 
mense mass that rises | feet 
rbove the bed of the river, and 
21,000 ubove the levet of the sea,— 
(Messrs. Gerards, §¢.) 


Prxacra.—A small town in the 
Salem and Barramahul districts, nine- 
ty-two miles E.S.E. from Seringapa~ 
tam ; fat, 12° 5’ N,, lon. 77° 57’ i 

Pinpautrs.— See Marwa Pao- 
VINCE. 


Pixver Dana Kian.—A town in 
the province of Lahore, situated on 
the north bank of the Thylum, 106 
niles N.W. from the city of Lahore; 
lat, 32° 39°N,, lon, 72° 47° E, 
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Pinogr Maxovces.—A town in 
the province of Lahore, eighteen 
miles E, from the Indus; lat. 33° 26° 
N,, lon. 71° 59 E. : 





Powraavenx (or Pintara).—A 
small village in the Gujerat penin- 
aula, situated on # sandy plain, ex- 
tending about two miles from’ the 
western shore, and twenty miles 
from the north-western extremity of 
the peninsula; lat. 22°19 N., lon. 
69° 24° EB. In this vicinity there is 
a spring of pink-colonred water, ce- 
lebrated among the natives as a place 
af pilgrimage, the Hindoos consi- 
dering it to have been the spring 
where the five Pandoos procured their 
pardon for the crime of cow-killing, 
subsequent to their expulsion from 
Hastinapoor.—(Macmurdo, $e.) 


Pixsor.—A small town and valley 
or doon in Northern Hindostan, 
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thirty-one miles N.E. from Sirhind ; 
lat. 30° 47 N., lon. 76° 54’ BE, This 
valley belongs ¢o the raja of Pattial- 
Jah, who has here a garden construct- 
ed originally by = nobleman of the 
em ‘Acber’s court. The grounds 
are luid out in a succession of terraces, 
and are supplied with abundance of 
water by canals from the neighbouring 
hills, forming cascades and jets-d’eaux 
‘throughout the garden, 


Pus Natw Texrez.—A temple in 
Northera Hindostan, eighteen miles 
N. by W. from that of Bhadrinath 
at. 2° 50’ N,, ton, 79° 32’ E.; 7,11 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Prrvorn (Pippalavati)—A town 
in the province of Candeish, thirty 
miles N.E. from Boorhanpuor ; lat. 
23° 37°'N., lon, 76° 37’ E. 

Purty (Pippali).—A town in the 
province of Grissa, district of Cut 
tack, twenty-seven miles south from 
the town of Cuttack; lat, 20° 5’ N., 
lon, 85° 58’ E. 

Pirty.—A town in the province 
of Benga), district of Midnapoor, 
twenty-eight miles E.N.E. fron Ba- 
Tasore ; tat, 21° 42 N., ton. 87° 207 
E. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century this was great resort 

European commerce, and from 
whence the Dutch shipped annually 
2,000 tons of salt. The first permis- 
sion that the En; received from 
the Mogul emperors to trade with 
Bengal was restricted to Piply, now 
almost unknown, Since that period 
the floods have waxhed away a grent 
part of the town, and formed a dan- 
gerous ber in the river, The town 
still stretches n great length, but in 
1819 was a dull, thinly inhabited, 
and poor place. 


Pirt's Straits.—The straits that 
separate the islands of Salwatty and 
Battanta, lying off the western ex- 
tremity of Papua, or New Guinea, 
are thus named. In length they may 
‘be estimated at thirty miles, by six 
the average breadth. 


Piassex ( Palasi).—A town inthe 
province of Bengal, district of Nud- 
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dea, about thirty miles south from 
Moorshedabads lat. 23° 45 N., ton. 
e8° 15 kK. The battle or rout of 
Plassey, which decided the fute of 
Bengal, and ultimately of India, was 
fought on the 23d of June 1757. 
The British forces under Colonel 
Clive consisted of 960 Enropeans, 
100 topasses, and 2,000 sepoys, with 
eight six-pounders and two howitzers. 
The young nabob, Seraje ud Dowtah’s 
army, if such a rabble deserve the 
name, was catimated at 50,000 foot, 
fifty pieces of cannon, and about 
forty French fugitives from Chander- 
nagare, the only trustworthy portion 
of the whole despicable mass, 

The field of this important achicve- 
ment can now with extreme difficulty 
(if at all) be traced, owing chiefy to 
the encroachments of the river, which 
has here entirely changed its course. 
‘The nabob's hunting seat, in common 
with ulmost every other memorial, 
has been long ago swept away, and 
even the celebrated mangoe grove is 
no longer to be found.—<Orme, Fnl= 
farton, Sc.) 








Prassta (Palasiya;—A town in 
Northern Hindostan, the residence 
of the Hiodoor taja, situated some 
miles from the left bunk of the Sutu- 
leje; tat. 31° 2’ N,, lon. 76? 3x’ E. 
The country is a little open down to 
Roper, where a low range of bills, 
or rather hillocks, marks a kind of 
separation from the plains. —(Hodg- 
son and Herbert, Sc.) 


Pasa Istus ( Pulo Paggy).—The 
Poggy ot Nassau isles form part of a 
chain which lie off the whole length 
of the west const of Sumatra, ut the 
distance of from twenty to thirty 
leagues, The north extremity of the 
Northern Poggy is situated in tat. 2° 
14'S, and the southern extremity of 
the most southern island in lat. .i° 16° 
S. The two are separated from each 
other by a very narrow passage culled 
See Cockup, which affords very safe 
anchorage for ships. 

The surface of these iskint- is 
rough and irregular, consistiug of 
high and precipitous mountains, co- 





vered with trees to their summits, 
among which are the species called 
poon (puhn), fit for the largest masts. 
‘The woods in their present state are 
quite impervious. The sago-tree 
grows in plenty, and is the chief food 
of the inhabitants, who do not cuiti- 
vate rice. The coco-nut trec, bam- 
boo, and a great variety of fruits, 
such a3 mangosteens, apples, plan 
tains, &. are alvo tobe found. The 
wild aniinals are the red deer, hogs, 
and various kinds of monkeys; but 
there are not any buffaloes, goats, or 
tigers. Fish are procured in great 
plenty, and with pork constitute the 
favourite food of the natives. The 
shell of the nautilus is often driven 
on shore empty, and the natives de- 
clare they have never yet caught its 
inhabitant (a sepia) alive in the shell, 
Notwithstanding the proximity of 
these islands to Sumatra, the inhabi- 
tants ond their langnage have no re- 
semblance to those of Sumatra, but 
a strong one to those of the South 
Sea islands, Near the entrance of 
the steaits of See Cockup (Si Cakap), 
on the northern istand, are a few 
houses inhabited by Malays from 
Bencoolen, who reside for the pur- 
pose of boat-building, on account of 
the abundance of timber, The na- 
tives are few, and subdivided into 
small tribes, each occupying a mmatl 
river, and dwelling in one village. 
On the Northern Poggy are seven 
villages, and on the southern five; 
the agzregate inhabitants not exceed- 
ing 1,400, as the interior is uninhn- 
bited. Their clothing is # piece of 
coarse cloth made of the bark of a 
tree; their stature about five feet 
and @ half, and their complexion # 
light brown or copper colour like the 
jalays. The use of betel is un- 
known, and the tattooing of the skin 
{two marked distinctions) universal, 
They have no wetal except what they 
efrom Sumatra. The greatest 
Feneth of their war-canoes is sixty. 
five fect, breadth five feet, depth 
three feet and a haif; and their wea- 
pons bows and arraws, 
The natives of these islands do 
net appear to have any form of re. 
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ligious worship, and do not practise 
circumcision, When asked from 
whence they came, they epi, from 
the sun, Murder is punished by re- 
taliation; adultery by cutting off the 
hair of the female, and transferring 
the jour’s goods.and chattels to 
the injured husband. Their customs 
in the disposal of their dead resemble 
those of the Otaheiteans. 

In A.D. 1783 the son of a raja of 
one of these islands came over to 
Bencoolen on a visit of curiosity, and 
seemed to be an intelligent man. He 
appeared acquainted with several 
of the constellations, and gave dis- 
tinct names to the pleiades, scorpion, 
great bear and Orion’s belt; and un- 
derstood the distinction between fixed 
and wandering stars, He particularly 
noticed Venus, which he named the 
planet of the cvening. Sumatra he 
named Seraihu, and said that as to 
religion, the rajas slone prayed, and 
sacrificed fowls and hogs. In the 
first instance they address themselves 
to the power above the sky; next to 
those in the moon, who are male and 
female; and lastly to that evil being 
whose residence is below the earth, 
and is the cause of earthquakes. 

The dialects of Neas and the Pog- 
gy isles (the inhabitants of which ure 
termed Mantawey by the Malays) 
have probably greater pretensions to 
originality than any of the Sumatran 
dialects, but more resemble the Butta 
than any other language.—(Crisp, 
Marsden, Leyden, §¢.) 

Poiy,~A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, formerly the residence of one 
of the twenty-four rajas, but now sub- 
ject to Nepaul ; lat. 28° 9 N., lon. 
83° 30’ E., 100 miles N.W. from Cat- 
mandoo, It stands on the top of a 
high bill, where much snow falls, and 
the cold is intense. According to 
native accounts this capital contains 
120 houses, and the whole territory 
2,000. The tract is said to possess 
iron mines, that formerly yielded the 
raja 4,000 rupces per annum.—(F. 
Buchanan, §c.) 

Potnsera,—A village on the island 
of Salsette, province of Aurungabad, 





POINT DE GALLE. 


about fourteen miles travelling dis. 
tance north by east from Bombay. 
Here is a small but neat Portuguese 
church, and the villnge habited. 
entirely by native Christians——(Ful- 
larton, Sc.) 


Powty.—A small town in the 
province of Babar, district of Bogli- 
poor, situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, a few miles above Tellia- 
ghurry. The river here winds round 
a promontory of the Vindhya ridge, 
and the tonib of a Mehomedan saint 
forms a conspicuous object on the 
projecting eminence. 





Pornt Patmizas.—A promontory 
and small town in the province of 
Orissa, district of Cuttack; lat. 20° 
43’ N., lon. 87° 5’ E. In favourable 
weather Bengal pilot schooners for 
the river Hooghly are frequently met 
with as soon as this cape is passed, 


Point pe Gatte.—A fortified town 
near the south-western extremity of 
Ceylon, seventy-cight miles along the 
sea-shore, 8.S.E. from Columbo; lat. 

V_N,, lon. 80° 10° E, The har- 
cious, and more par- 
ticularly the outer road; the inner 
harbour is secure during @ great part 
of the year, but winds from # par- 
ticular quarter are requisite to carry 
vessels out to sea. Ships outward- 
bound from Europe come in sight of 
the first Jand at Dondra Head, the 
southern promontory of Ceylon, apd 
mark Point de Galieas the first har- 
bour. There is no regular rainy sea- 
son here, as from its situation at the 
extremity of the island this spot par- 
takes of both monsoons, More rain, 
Honetet. falls between November and 

ebeuaty than et any other time, 

The fort of Point de Galle is about 
a mile and a quarter in circumference, 
and stands near the southern extre- 
mity of the island, on a low rocky 
promontory. Some of the bastions 
command the passage leading to the 
inner harbour, is intricate and 
rocky, and should not be attempted 
in the dark without an experienced 
pilot, The works are extensive and 
substantial, but commanded by seve- 

















POLIGARS' TERRITORY. 


ral eminences, one of which is with- 
in musket-shot. On the side oppo- 
site to the fort there is a reservoir of 
excellent water, and a wooden quay 
provided with every convenience for 
filling the casks. During the Dutch 
government most of the cinnamon 
was shipped from hence, and British 
ships still call on their way to Co- 
tumbo, and take up the quantity pro- 
duced in the districts of Galle and 
Matura. The Europeans tive mostly 
within the walls of the fort, which 
are capacious; but the native Cey- 
lonese and a little intermixture of 
atrangers are scattered about in all 
directions. Coir ropes are manufac- 
tured here in con ‘derable quantities: 
and exported, as also coco-nuts, 
coco-nut oil, areca or betel-nuts, 
pamplenoses, and oranges. 

A colony of Chinese was settled 
here by government in 1801, but as 
‘Mr. Cordiner does not mention them 
in 1803, it is probable they have not 
prospered, Point de Galle ranks after 
Trincomalee in the list of Ceylonese 
towns, yet it ix in fuct larger, richer, 
and more commercial. ‘The adjacent 
country is mountainous, four ranges 
being visible rising one above the 
other, and covered with jungle to the 
summit. The coast is mustly coral, 
of which substance a large portion of 
the fortifications is built, and along 
the sea-coost fifty ditérent sorts of 
amull shell-fish may be gathered. The 
Portuguese obtained possession of 
Poiat de Galle so early as A.D. 1517. 
(Percival, Cordiner, M. Graham, 
Lord Valentia, Bruce, §e-) 

Point Prpno.—The northernmost 
extremity of the island of Ceylon, si- 
tuated in lat. 9° 46’ N., lon. 86° 7’ E. 

Portoans’ Tramitony.—A subdi- 
vision of the Carnatic province, at 
present comprehended in the districts 
of Madura and Dindigal, und situated 
between the tenth and cleventh de 
gree of north latitude. Although this 
tract among Europeans has acquired 
the distinctive appellation of Poligars’ 
territory, the name is not peculiar, 
being common to every native chief 
throughout the south of India, 
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These Poligars are (or rather were) 
chieftains of different degrees of 
power and consequence, who bear a 
strong affinity to the zemindara of the 
Northern Circars and the thakoors 
of Rajpootans. Those whose pol- 
lams or estutes are situated in the 
frontier and jungly part of the coun- 
try, are represented to have been for 
the most part leaders of banditti and 
freebooters, who, as ix not uncom- 
mon in Asia, have after been entrusted 
with the police of the country. Some 
of them trace their descent from the 
ancient rajas, or from those who 
held high confidential offices under 
the Hindoo governments, and received 
allowances in land and money for the 
support of a body of horse and foot 
on the feudal principle. Other Po- 
ligars had been renters of villages, or 
revenue officers, who had revolted 
in times of public disturbance, and 
obtained possession of tands, to 
which they were constantly adding by 
successive encroachments, when the 
ruling power happened to be weak 
and inefficient. The heads of vil- 
lages, when favoured by the natural 
strength of the country, frequently 
assumed the name and character of 
Poligars, and kept up their military 
Tetuiners and nominal officers of stute, 
exercising in a contracted sphere 
many of the essential powers of sove- 
reignty. 

The amount of tribute they puid 
to the soubahdars of the Carnatic 
was wholly disproportioned to the 
reveuues; but more was invariably 
extorted by the officers of governs 
ment, under the pune of fines and 
preseuts, which was a perpetual 
source of violence and distraction, 
During the periods of public cula- 
mity, they retaliated on the nabobs’ 
officers, and on the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of the government villages, 
those acts of indefinite and oppressive 
authority which had been committed 
on themselves. Hence the British 
government was repeatedly burthened. 
with large armaments to subdue these 
feudstories, involving heavy disburae- 
ments of the public revenue, and 
severe loss of lives. 
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The principal pollams or poligar 
estates are those of Shevagunga, Ram- 
nad, Manapara, Madura, and Nat- 
tom, where the succession descends 
in the female line through the oldest 
daughter, who conveys the title of 
raja to her husband. The two first 
were permanently assessed in 1803, 
at the same time with those of Tin- 
nevelly, and the contributions of the 
test of the revenue were soon after 
settled in perpetuity. From that 
period the tribute of the polige 
although it had been increased in 
amount, has been punctually paid; 
no blood has been shed, or money 
expended in hostile operations, and 
the surrounding diatricts have enjoy- 
ed tranquillity under the ancient ays= 
tem of village police, s0 congenial to 
the Hindoo disposition.—{ Fiyth Re- 
port, Lord Valentia, $c.) 


Porrszumretty.—A large village in 
the province of Coimbatoor, fifty-two 
miles travelling distance N,N. W. 
from Daraporam, At this place there 
is a temple dedicated to Vishou, 
where he is worshipped under the 
epithet of Permala.~(Fullarton, Sc.) 








Poto Is1.£.—A smell island in the 
Eastern seas, one of the Philippines, 
situated off the west coast of Luzon 
or Lugonia, and about the fifteenth 
degree of north latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at twenty-five 
miles, by three the average breadth. 


Ponpicunaux (Puducheri), — 
A city on the sea-coast of the Car- 
Natic province, once the most splen- 
did European settlement in Hindos- 
tan, but greatly reduced by its subse- 
quent misfortunes; Jat. 11°57’ N., 
Jon. 79° 54’ E.; eighty-five miles 5. 
by W. from Madres. This place 
stands on a sandy plsin not far from 
the seashore, producing only palm 
trees, millet, and a few herbs. Upon 
the whole, however, it is better situ- 
ated than Madras, as during the S.W. 
monsoon, which i« the keason of naval 
watfare, it is to windward, an ad- 
vantage of which the French expe- 
Fienced the benefit during the hard 
contested wars of the last century. 


PONDICHERRY. 


As acommercial town it has no ‘ta- 
tural advantages, and when it ceased 
to be the capital of the French 
possessions in India, it soon fell to 


Pondicherry however is stil] (1820) 
# handsome city, the streets being of 
an uniform breadth, built with re- 
markable regularity, and intersect- 
ing each other at right angles. The 
houses are of a good height, with fat 
terraced roofs, the walls stuccocd 
white and yellow, and the whole free 
from any intermixtnre of huts or 
other native habitations. Nearly in 
the centre is a spacious square, Inid 
out in walks shaded by rows of trees, 
with the government house on the 
north side, and on the east open to the 
sea. The black town lies to the south 
of the city, separated from it by a sort 
of forse. It coverna greut extent of 
ground, and is laid out with nearly 
the same regularity as the European 





er, 

In 1758 the French ministry, con- 
fiding in the great force sent out un- 
der M. Lally, ordered him to destroy 
and dismantle all the British fortresses 
that might fall into his power, which 
he executed practically when he cap- 
tured Fort St. David, A heavy ri- 
tribution followed when Pondicherry 
was taken by Col, Coote in 1761, 
On this event the fortifications were 
levelled, and the ditch filled up by 
the removal of the glacis into it, 
from which destruction it never after 
completely recovered. OF the cele- 
brated bound hedge no trace is now 
one and = nape Briel tower 
(a fragment probably of the old cita- 
del), where The fing is hoisted, in att 
that is left of the fortifications, The 
present government-house, a hand- 
some building stuccoed with shelt 
chunam, was erected after the reato- 
ration of the settlement to France ; 
but the ruins of the convent of Capu- 
chins still remain a monument of the 





The French first adventured to 
India in A.D. 1601, when two small 
ships were fitted out under the com 
mand of the Sieur Bardslien, which 
were wrecked next year among the 


ES 


PONDICHERRY. 


Maldives,without reaching their desti- 
nation, In 1604, Henry the Fourth of 
France incorporated the first French 
East-India Company, with a charter 
for fifteen years, In 1672 the French 
under M, Martin purchased from the 
king of Visiapoor (Bejapoor) a village 
‘on the coast called Pondicherry (Pu- 
ducheri), with small tract adjacent, 
where he effected a settlement, which 
soon became populous from the dis- 
tracted state of the neighbouring 
countries, In 1693 the Dutch took 
Pondicherry, which they retained un- 
til the peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
when they were obliged to restore it, 
with tho fortifications greatly im- 


proved, 

On the 26th August 1748, Adini- 
ral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry 
with an army compoued of 3,720 Eu- 
ropeans, 300 Topesses, and 2,000 Se- 
poys, and on the 6th October was 
compelled to raise the siege, having 
Jost in the course of it 2,065 Euro- 
peons. The French garrison consist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans and 3,000 Se- 
poys. "M.Dupleix acted as governor 
during the siege, having been ap- 
pointed in 1742, and held the reins 
until 1754, when he was removed. 
M. Lally landed at this settlement on 
the 28th February 1758, when an ac- 
tive war ensued between the French 
and British forces, which ended in 
the total ruin of the French and their 
adherents, Pondicherry surrendered 
to the British army under Col. Coute 
om the 16th January 1761, after a 
Tong and strict blockade. ‘The total 
number of European military taken 
in the town, including ertifcers at- 
tached ta the troops, was 2,072; the 
civil inhabit were 381; the artil- 
lery fit for service 500 pieces of can- 
non, and 100 mortars aud howitzers. 
The ammunition, fire-arms, weapons, 
and military stores, were in equal 
abundance, 

At the peace of 1763 this fortress 
wos restored to the French East- 
India Company, with the fortifications 
in p very dilapidated condition; but 
by great exertions, and the skill of the 

‘rench engineers, they were again 
considerably strengthened. In Octo- 

















ber 2778 it surrendered to..the army 
under Sir Hector Munro, after an ob- 
stinate defence, highly honourable to 
the governor, M. de Bellecombe. The 
garrison consisted of 3,000 men, of 
whom 900 were Europeans, ‘The 
besieging army amounted to 10,500 
men, of whom 3,500 were Europeans. 
At the peace of 1783 it was sgai 
transferred to the French ; 
the breaking ont of hostilities, sur- 
rendered to the British army on the 
23d of August 1793. On this occa 
sion the garrison consisted of 900 
soldiers and 1,500 armed intabi- 
tants. 

During the peace, or rather truce of 
Amiens, Pondicherry was again res 
tored to its former propri at 
which period (1902) the inhabitants 
were estimated at 25,000, the revenue 
40,000 pagodas per annum, and the 
extent of sca-coast five nilex. On 
this event Buonaparte seems to have 
formed expectations of raising it to 
its ancient pre-eminence: but his 
plans were frustrated by the short 
duration of the peace, Pondicherry 
being again occupied by a Britivh gar- 
rison in 1863, With them it re- 
mained during the long, hard-fought, 
and eventful war, finally terminated 
by the second peace of Paris in 1815, 
in consequence of which it was for 
the fourth time restored, with ali due 
formalities, to its original owners. 
While under the British domination 
it was attached to the southern dis- 
trict of Arcot, and in 1817 yielded a 
gross revenue of 12,988 pagodas, 

Tn 1820 Count Dupays was gover- 
nor of the French settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel. By treaty they 
(the French) are debarred from res- 
toring the fortifications of Pondi- 
cherry, or from maintaining any force 
there beyond what is necessary for 
the purposes of police. The renewal 
of the intercourse with the mother 
country had, up to the above date, 
given very little stimulus to com- 
merce; the British fiscal regulations 
opposing an effectual barrier to any 
traffic with the interior, mercantile 
operations were in consequence al- 
most limited to the consumption of 
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the place. There is still a mint here, 
where money is annually cuined to 
the extent of nine lacks of rupees, 
gather of a superior standard to the 
Arcot ruj but not received as such 
at any of the Madras treasuries. The 
principal places of worship now in 
use are, the church of the Jesuits, 
and the larger bat less shewy church 
of the Capuchins, which belonged to 
the monastery of that order destroy- 
ed by the English. The buildings of 
the ci-devant Jesuits college are now 
occupied ns dwelling-houses by the 
bishop and clergy. 

Travelling distance from Madras, 
100 miles; from Seringapatam, 260; 
from Hyderabad, 452; from Delhi, 
1,400; from Calcutta, 1,130; from 
Nugpoor, 773; and from Poona, 707. 
—(Fullarton, Lord Velentia, Orme, 
Macpherson, Rennell, &c.) 

Pospy Iste—A_ small island in 
the Eastern seas, lying off the north- 
east point of Madura {sland, about 
three miles in circumference, produ 
ing rice, und abounding with bul- 
locks, sheep, and poultry. On this 
spot the best breed of horses in the 

astern islands is to be found. They 
ase cheap, and form a principal arti- 
cle of exportation. 

Pontrana (or Pontianak).— A 
Dutch possession, acquired in 1776, 
‘on the west coast of Borneo ; lat. 3° 
§&., lon, 109° 30’ E. The bar at the 
entrance of the Lewa or Pontiana ri- 
ver hag only from ten to twelve 
feet of water at high spring tides, 
but further ap it is deep to a great 
distance, with a current of about 
three and a half miles per hour. The 
anchorage {n the roads is safe and 
free from shoals, and the weather, 
even in October, is never so bad as 
to interrupt the regular intercourse 
between the ship and the shore. The 
town of Pontiana stands about twelve 
miles from its mouth, where there is 
afort, and also some armed vessely 
stationed, 

About twenty years ago, there 
were settled in the town and bounds 
of Pontiana about 3,000 Malays, },000 
Buggewses, 100 Arabs, about 10,000 
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Chinese, besides a considerable num- 
ber of slaves of variuustribes aud coun- 
tries, In 1810 the importsin English 
bottomsamounted to 210,000 dollure, 
including ninety-Gve chests of opium, 
velued at 1,060 dollars each; the 
quantity of opium and piece-goods 
imported by the Buggesses was pro- 
bably much greater. The Chinese 
junks come to Pontiana in February, 
‘and sail about the end of June, tak- 
ing asa return cargo, gold, bird’s- 
nests, sea-slug, fine camphor, wax- 
rattans, black wood, red wood, and 
sometimes opium, tin, and other ar- 
ticles, The soil about Poutiana is 
low and marshy, and is not so pro- 
ductive ag the interior ; but there is 
abundance of fish, and the Chinese 
raise much stock, more especially 
hogs. 

This petty Malay state was found- 
ed in A.D, 1770 by Seid Abdul Heh- 
man, whose father, Seid Hassan, was 
a native of Arabia, highty respected 
among the Malay rajas. The name 
Pontianak signifies a apectre of the foo 
rest, which appears in the form of a 
winged female, In 1812, after the 
conquest of Java by the British, the 
sultan of Pontiana dreading an attack 
from the chief of Sambes, applied for 
and received a British garrison. In 
September 1623 a Dutch expedition 
proceeded up the Pontiana river, ta 
a distance of more than 300 miles, 
and returned in November, its ob- 
ject being to subjugate the indepen. 
dent states of Sungau, Sintang, and 
Silat, in which they succeeded, They 
are in consequence masters of the 
coast of Borneo, from the eastern 
confines of Banjarmassin to the 
northern boundary of Sunibas, a space 
which includes the gold and silver 
mines, and a large population of Ma- 
lays, Chinese, and Dayake.—( Leyden, 
Stavorinus, $c.) 


Poocur.—A village in the province 
of Ajmeer, principality of Bicanere; 
lat. 28° 26’ N., lon. 72° 31’ E., forty- 
two miles N.W. from the town of 
Bicanere. This is one of the princi- 
pal stages on the road through the 
desert to Bahawulpoor, as rain-water 
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ia preserved here in small vaulted re- 
servoirs, and wold to the caravans, 
There He well-water also, but it is 
rather brackish, This village belongs 
to Bicanere, and consists of a few 
miserable straw huts in the midst of 
a nea of sand, without a vestige of ve- 
getution,—{ Eiphinstone, §e.) 


Pootoo Your (Pulo Yun),—A 
large island in the British district of 
Martaban, formed by two branches of 
the Martuban river, twenty miles 
tong by about five in breadth, and 
the most populous past of the Marta- 
ban province, It is very productive 
of rice, for the cultivation of which 
it is singularly well adapted. —{ Public 
MS. Documents, §¢.) 

Poona (Puna).—A city in the 
province of Avrungubad, until 1818 
the capital of the Muharatta empire, 
and since then of a British district; 
lat. 18° 30° N., lon. 74°2' EB. This 
place (emphatically termed the deish 
or native land of the Muharattas) is 
situated about thirty miles to the cast 
of the ghauts, }00 road miles from 
Bombay, and seventy-five from the 
nearest seacoast. It stands on an 
extensive plain very bare of trees, 
and elevated about 2,000 fect above 
the level of the sea, and is surround. 
ed by hiils of the trap formation, with 
the singularly wearped form peculiar 
to that species of mountain, above 
one thousand feet higher. Many of 
these under the native regime were 
crowned with hill-forts, for which 
their form remarkably qualifies them, 
but the greater part have been des- 
troyed, and abandoned as useless, or 
worse than useless, on the European 
system. The more inaccessible these 
fastnesses are from the plain, they 
are, under ordinary circumstances, 
the less vuluable ag depots, as com- 
manding great roads, and as facili- 
tating the progress or maneuvres of 
a defensive army. ven separately, 
when considered as places of , 
it may soon be discovered that the 
more steep and rey mountains, 
in the ravines with which they 
xbound, afford very secure approaches 
to the foot of the walls, completely 
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covered from artillery, while the ef- 
fecte of a bombardment are in propor- 
tion destructive. The inequalities of 
the inner surface of a rocky hill-fort, 
keep a bomb-shell in constant motion 
until it explodes; the hollow parts, 






consequent which are the most 
seeure shot, suffer most from 
& bombardment, which keeps the 


gerrivon in @ state of incessant and 
harassing motion. Accordingly in 
the late wars, the loflily-perched for- 
tresses fell euccessively, and in far 
less time than such towns ax Belgaum 
and Bburtpoor, seated on pluins, 
although enclosing large ereas, and 
partly defended by tanks. 

Poona is built very much after the 
fashion of Oojein and Boorhanpoor, 
which are reckoned among the best 
built native cities of Hindostan, The 
great street is wide and handsome, 
and the mixture of rude paintings in 
illustration of mythological legends, 
with the carved frame-work of dark- 
coloured wood, give the fronts of the 
houses a fantastic, and ot the same 
time cheerful apj nce, The streets 
also are named after individuals of 
the Hindoo pantheon, adding the ter- 
mination warry, equivalent to street, 
so that the history of the princips 
Brahminical deities may be learned 
while traversing the city, It is with- 
out walls or fort, the pagodas are few 
and not large, and it presents few 
traces of having been quite recently 
the capital and residence of a power- 
ful sovereign. 

The ancicat palace or castle of 
Poona is surrounded by high thick 
walls, with four round towers, and 
has only one entrance through a 
pointed arch. In 1809 the Peshwa 
made arrangements for the erection 
ofa palace, to be built by British ar- 
chitects, his highness defraying the 
expense. Preparatory to the con- 
struction of this edifice the ground 
was marked ont, and according to 
Hindoo notions consecrated, by being 
plastered all over with a composi- 
tion of cow-dung and ashes: but the 
design was never cartied into effect. 
The view from the small temple on 
the apex of Parvati hill commands 
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the town, with all ite gardens end 
plantations, the military cantonments, 
and British residency at the Sungum. 
Ac the bottom of the hill is a large 
square field, enclosed with Irigh brick 
walls, where the Peshwa used to as- 
semble the Brahmins, to whom he 
gave alos at the great feast, when the 
rainy season terminates, who on these 
occasions their way to Poona 
from all parts of Hindostan, When 
all assembled, they were sbut in and 
marked, and as they came out one at 
a time, the gratuity was given to 
them. A dukhana, or distribution of 
alms to learned Brahmins, is still 
continued by the British government, 
but on a reduced scale, amounting 
to about 35,000 rupees annually. A 
Hindoo college has also been exta- 
blished here, at an expense of about 
1,200 rupees per month. Close to 
the above field is the small nnfinished 
palace of the Heera Baugh, the fevou- 
rite country residence of the last 
Peshwa, with its cypress garden, arti- 
ficial lake, and geen. To the east 
of the city is a mythological excava- 
tion of a very simple nuture, appa- 
rently dedicated to Siva, In 182] a 
college for the preservation and ad- 
vancement of Hindoo learning was 
established here, There is also a 
spacious and convenient British 
church and a good library in the 
cantonments, for the use of the aol- 
diers. 
At Poona the Moota river joins 
the Moola, their union forming the 
Moota Moola, which flows into the 
Beema. The Beems afterwards pro- 
ceeding on, forms a juaction with the 
Krishna, by which route, during the 
rainy season, a journey by water ina 
light canoe may be effected from with- 
in seventy-five miles distance of the 
west coast of India to the bay of 
Bengal. The Moota washes the city 
on the north side, where it is about 
200 yards broad, and in the dry mon- 
soon very shallow. It was formerly 
intended to build abridge over it ; 
but the Peshwa who commenced the 
undertaking dying, and also his sue- 
censor, the attempt was judged un- 
pleasing to the gods, and abandoned. 
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‘The piers of two bridges subsequently 
attempted may still be scen project 
ing above the surface of the water. 
‘The Sungum, where the British am- 
bassador used to reside, ia distant 
about two miles from the city; but 
the buildings here were entirely de- 
stroyed during the hostilities of 1838, 
Tn 1820 the civil establishment for 
administering the affairs of the con- 
quered Maharatta districta occupied 
houses on the skirts of the canton- 
ment, which were renovated and ex- 
tended after the Peshwa's expulsion, 
Ona high mountain south-west from 
Poona the formidable works of the 
fortress of Singhur are seen. 

The ex-Peshwa, Bajerow, is the 
son of the famous Ragobah (or Ragoo- 
nauth Row), of evil memory. His pre- 
decessor Madhurow, the young pesh- 
wa, died suddenly in 1795, when thia 

‘ince was raised to the aovereignty ; 

t experienced many vicissitudes, 
having been repeatedly dethroned 
and reinstated by the chiefs of the - 
different factions. His alliance with 
the British government in 1802, esta- 
blished his power on a solid founda- 
tion; but the perversity af his dispo- 
sition urged hin on to his overthrow. 
Although his family is Brabminical, 
yet not being of the highest order, 
the purer classes of Brahmins refused 
to eat with them; and at Nassuck, « 
place of pilgrinage near the source of 
the Godavery, Bajerow was not al- 
lowed to descend by the same flight 
of steps used by the holy pri 

The population of Poona is not s0 
great as might be expected for the 
metropolis of so extensive an empire. 
In_18)9 it was estimated by Mr. El- 
phinstone at only 110,000 persone, 
aving diminished ebout one-eighth 
subsequent totheabrogation oftheMa- 
harutta dynasty. Formerly, at the fes- 

tival of the Dosserah (about 13th Octo- 
ber), the great Maharatta chiefs used 
to attend Poona, accompanied by 
prodigious crowds of their followers, 
by whom whole districts were devas- 
tated. Having celebrated the festi- 
val, they were accustomed to set out 

their tory excursions into 
uring countries, where 
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little distinction was made between 
friend and foc—a Maharatta being 
remarkably impartial in his robberies, 
On some occasions, when invaded, 
the Maharattas not thinking Poona 
worth preserving, have destroyed it 
with their own hands, after sending 
the archives und valuables to some 
strong hill-fortress; and in a state 
that can exist without a large capital, 
Rreat odvantage is gained in war by 
a release from sach an encumbrance. 
In 1803, when menaced by Jeswunt 
Row Holcar and his sanguinary ban- 
itti, the Duke of Wellington, by a 
advance and seasonable arrival, 
d Poona from utter destruction 
ing. distance from Bomba: 
98 miles ; from Hyderabad, 387 ; from 
Oojein, 442; from Nagpoor, 486 ; 
from Deshi, 913; and from Calcutta, 
by Nagpoor, 1,208 miles.—{Hennell, 
Fullarton, ‘Bishop Heber, M. Gra- 
ham, the Marquess of Wellettey, Moor, 
$e.) 
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Poowa.—-A British district in the 
province of Aurungabad, formed out 
of the recent conquests from the Mas 
huratta pesbwa, collectorute 
extends about fifty miles aloug the 
Western Ghauts ; it is sixty-five miles 
broad in the centre, and about forty 
before it diminishes into 4 strip of 
about twelve niiles. Its greatest 
length from east to west is ninety- 
five miles, and its medium length 
(exclusive of the strip at its castern 
extremity) is siney-epe les. The 
hilly couatry west of Poona is naincd 
Mawul. 


The general face of the country is 
mountainous and irregular, intersect- 
ed by many rivers and streams. The 
vallies through which they flow are 
fertile, and, with some exceptions, 
welt peopled. A few teak and poon 
trees are found among the mountains, 
but the timber is of small dimensions. 
The climate ia good and invigorating, 
and suits Europesns better than 
many other provinces, The period 
cal raine ate similar to those that pre- 
vail along the western coast; and a 
few showers from the monsoon of 
the other coast reach this, and are 
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calculated upon by cultivators for the 
advancement of their crops. The 
nisjority of the inhabitants are Koon- 
bies, or cultivators, generally small 
in person, although they est animal 
food and drink spirituous liquors, 
The great body of the Mahsrutta pea- 
santr a simple and peaceable 
people; and there are few districts 
of equal extent and population in In- 
dia where so few crimes are commit- 








Poona is the only city in this dis- 
trict ; but there are several respect- 
able towns that carry on an inland 
traffic. The principal fabrics are 
coarse woollen and cotton cloths; in 
the capital there arc also some silk- 
weavers, who vie with those of Put- 
ton in manufacturing silken sarhees 
and other dresses, ornamented with 
the precious metals, The houses of 
the large towns are comfortable struc- 
tures of stone and mud, covered with 
tiles, and sometimes two stories high. 
The most remarkable hills are usu 
ally distinguished by a fort or temple 
‘on the summit. The Syadurree range 
is probably not less than 2,800 feet 
above the level of the sea; while the 
hill-forts of Logur, Issapoor, Koo- 
are, Singhur, and Poorunder are not 
Jess than 4,000 fect above the nea, 
The most sanctified hill is that where 
the river Boema takes its rise, this 
being supposed to be the very spot 
where the original Maha Dera Li 
gan fell. The other places of pil- 
gtimage are Bheemsunkur, Bukoce- 
rah, Deor (at the caves of Carli), 
Alindee, Igooree, Moreishwur, &c. 
‘The gods, great and small, worship. 

at these places are innumerable ; 
an fact, the whole Hindoo pantheon 
under diversely spelled names, One 
object of worship is said to be # stone 
that meits into water by the heat of 
the moonbeams. 

The country is subdivided into vil- 
Jages, with and without other depen- 
ty. 
to ninety villages compose a turruf’ 
ormahai. The largest mahal of each 
turruf is called a cusba, and is the 
market town of the division ; five to 
seven turrufe form a soubah, pranth, 
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or desh. The boundary lines of a 
village are usually come natural limit, 
such as the course of a stream, and 
the ridges of mountains and ‘hills. 
The villages are for the most part 
open; some, however, have good 
walls of mud and stone, strong 
enough to afford defence against the 
attacks of predatory cavalry. The 
proportions of the different soils are, 

Jack land, eight; mixed soil, three; 
red soil, four; rice grounds in the 
ghauts, one ; being in all, sixteen. OF 
garden cultivation the poportion may 
be about one-tenth of the whole. 

The revenue of this district was 
settled many years ago by Mallik 
Amber, the celebrated Deccany finan- 
cier, whose plan of assessment was 
the sawe as that of Toodur Mull, un- 
der the Emperor Acber, viz, a money 
rent, which varied with the produce 
of the year,~(Public BLS. Docu- 
ments, §¢,) 


Poowakaa,—A town in Bootan, 
the winter residence of the Deb raja, 
situated on a peninsula, washed on 
two sides by the Matchieu and Pat- 
chieu rivers, immediately before their 
junction; lut. 27° 58’ N., lon. 89° 
54’ E., seventeen miles N.E. from 
Tassisudon. This being the warmest 
pet of Bootun, it has been selected 
for the cultivation of exoticy from 
the south. The palace of Poonakha 
resembles that of Tussisudon, but is 
rather more spacious, und hus in the 
same manner ity citadel and gilded 
eanopy.—( Turner, §e.) 


PoonamatLer.—A town inthe Car- 
natic province, fifteen miles W.S.W. 
from Mudras; lat. 13° 2’ N., lon. 80° 
8 E. 

Pooxassa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, with a good fort of 
masonry, thirteen miles travelling 
distance from Moondver. In 1620 
it belonged to Sindia, 

Poowpun.—A remote and barbar- 
ous country in Northern Hindostan, 
situated among the hills, between 
the Sutulele and Jumna, the real 
circumstances of which are but im- 
perfectly known. At present it is 
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said to consist of three divisions— 
Ist. Muttenlla, being that portion 
lying east of the Gohlee stream; 24 
Gaveel ; 3d. Joobur. The principal 
village is Muttealla, containing thirty- 
five houses or families; and there 
are ten other hamlets, each contain- 
ing only four families. Gaveel is the 
next largest village, having twenty- 
five families and Joobur eighteen. 
‘These three divisions have scarcely 
any political connexion, but on some 
cecasions the head men act together, 
such as in arranging the proportion 
of tribute te he borne hy each, or 
when co-operating against invasion. 
None of these head men, however, 
on account of their caste and family, 
could aspire to the rank of rane, 
being all of the Kunait division of 
the Chullee class, formed by inter= 
marriages with the lower custes; an 
unblemished Rajpoot descent being 

ispensable qualification for the 
ighity of thakoor, runa, or sole ruler 
of the most insignificant state among 
the hills, 

This tract was never entirely re- 
duced by the Gorkha power, the ine 
dependent and ferocious character of 
the inhabitants enabling them to make 
‘a protracted resistance. During the 
inroads of 1810, 1811, und 3812, un- 
dertaken more for the purpose of 
chastisement of that settlement, the 
Gorkhas levied 13,000 ¥,000, and 
5,000 rupces value, by the seizure of 
grain, cattle, money, and property of 
every description, but the last year 
the country was utterly exhausted. 
During the respite it has enjoyed 
since the Gorkha expulsion, it has 
somewhut recovered by the return of 
emigrants, yet in 1815 the whole dis- 
trict contained only 160 occupied 
dwellings. 

Poondur devolved to the British 
government in consequence of there 
being no living representative of the 
ancient reigning family, but its rela- 
tion to the superior state is of a very 
anamolous and embarrassing nature, 
being more like the dependence of a 
tributary republic, devoid of internal 
organization, than an annexation of 
country amenable to British jurisdic- 
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tion, and susceptible of regular set- 
tlearent. In 1816 the inhabitants of 
Poondur were still in the habit of re- 
ceiving from the adjacent villages of 
Koteghur and Joobul, a sort of black 
monil, ase price of their forbearance 
to plunder and to burn. Under these 
circumstances it became a public duty 
incumbent on the British goverment 
to compel Poondur, should compu!- 
sion be necessary, to become an or- 
derly and peaceful member of the bill 
states, the mere desire of liberty for 
the purpose of infesting their neigh- 
bouts not appearing ‘entitled to much 
Tespect. 

On the other hand Poondur, not~ 
withstanding its insignificant popula- 
tion, possessed great capabil for 
maintaining a prolonged opposition, 
as on any hostile approach the inha- 
bitants were accustomed to forsake 
their ‘dwellings, concealing under 
ground their grain and such valua- 
bles ax they could not carry away. 
They then retired to woods and fast~ 
nesses, where it was utterly fruitless 
to follow them, from whence they 
sallied out during the night, cut off 
stragglers and outposts, and harrass- 
ed small convoys. In 1816 Sir David 
Ochterlony recommended the trans- 
fer of this turbulent community to 
the chief of Keonthul, as, if left co it- 
self, it would prove a scourge to the 
surrounding states, and a scene of 
sanguinary anarchy within, ‘The ob- 
jection to this arrangement was the 
impractibility of reducing the people 
generally to submit to the rule of any 
single individual; but it appeared 
evident that: no degree of opposition 
likely to be made to the thakoor of 
Keonthu) would require a greater 
exertion of mititary coercion, than 
would inevitably be necessary to es- 
tablish any kind of supremacy, not 
excepting that of the British govern- 
meat. — (Public MS. Documente, 
Licut, Ross, Xe.) 


Poorsunnea.—A large and popu- 
Jous town built on a creek of the sea, 
on the southwest coast of the Gujerat 
peninsula, filty-cight miles S.E. from 
Suggeth Point; lat. 21° 39 N., lon, 





69° 45° E. This petty maritime state 
is centrally situated, about half way 
between Diu and the north-western 
extremity of the peninsula. In 181% 
it contained eighty inhabited villages, 
two fortresses, and eleven ghurries or 
places with four towers. The total 
population was estimated at 75,000 

ersons; the number of ploughs3,000, 
The surrounding country has a level 
appearance, with the exception of one 
range of mountains, about fourteen 
miles distant fronr the town. 

Poorbunder is an emporium for 
Gujerat and Malwa, with Persia and 
Arabis, To Muscat the exports are 
cotton, thread, wheat, oil, and baje- 
ree; the imports from thence, mad- 
der, raisins, and sumna. To Bombay 
the exports are cotton and grain ; the 
imports sugar, iron, ateel, tin, lead, 
cloths, China-ware, broad-cloths, pep- 
per, spices, rice, &c, in small quanti- 
ties, The easy access to the Poorbun~ 
der territory and towns, and the faci- 
lity of shipping cotton, give it a pre- 
ference over any other town on this 
coast, and its position to the west of 
Bombay enables vessels to leave it at 
a tater period, and effect their passage 
at the opening of the monsoon, while 
the passage to Bombay from the ports. 
more to the eastward is, at the lal 
ter end of May, rendered dangerous 
and precarious, owing to the wind 
hanging so much to the southward, 
From ita geographical position also, 
8 military force stationed at Poor- 
bander is enabled to control a line 
of coust from Bate to Diu. 

The modern port of Poorbunder 
was established on the site of the 
ancient city of Sudamapura, mentiun- 
ed in the BhagvatGeeta as having been 
suddenly transformed from a small 
village to a city of gold by the deity 
Krishna, in order to gratify bis old 
friend and companion Sudama, With- 
in the territories of this small princi- 
pality the Mhers and Robarics form 
an original and singular institution of 
a standing or national militia, who 
are the organs of public opinion, and 
the pillars of the state. The Roba. 
ries are cowherds; the Mhers pre- 
tend to be a caste of Rajpoote; but 
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by the genuine Hindoos they are 
scarcely considered within the pele 
of the Brahminical religion, Both 
tribes are supposed to muster toge- 
ther from 3,000 to 4,000 men, The 
reigning family are of the Jaitwar 
tribe, and claim adescent from Huni- 
maun thegigantic monkey, and prime 
minister to the gréat Rama,and though 
not jahrejahs, so fascinating does the 
practice of evil appear to be, that it 
could be established by evidence that 
no grown up daughters had appeared 
in the family for more than 100 years. 
They are still distinguished by the 
name of the tailed ranas, from a sup- 
posed elongation of the spinal bone. 
On ahigh mountain in this district, 
visible from Bhattia, once stood the 
city of Goomty, the metropolis of the 
ranas of Poorbunder, when their 
sway extended throughout the west- 
ern regions of the Gujerat peninsula, 
It was destroyed by Jam Bhamenee, 
who invaded the country from Sinde 
for the purpose of overturning the 
Poorbunder principality. Legendary 
tales and songs narrate their Passage 
of the Runn at Mollie, which may 
deemed evidence of the extent boty 
curious swamp at an early peri 
In 1809 this petty state was placed 
under the tributary protection of the 
British government, who delegated 
the management of its affairs to Sun- 
derjee Sewjee, a respectable mer- 
chant. Walker, Mazficld, Macmur- 
do, Pottinger, Schuyler, &c.) 
Poosna Rive /purana, 
A river of the Decean whic! is its 
source among the Injardy hills, from 
whence it flows west through the pro- 
vince of Berar until it falls into the 
Tuptee about twenty miles below 
Boorhanpoor. There is also another 
river of the same name that traverses 
Berar in an opposite direction. 
Pooruxrooz.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, forty-eight miles E. 
by N. from Bareily; lat, 28° 32 N., 
lon. 86° 2 E. 
Poorwa, — A small town in the 
rovines of Allahabad, twenty miles 
|W. from Bellary; lat. 24° 2 N., 
lon. 80° 7' EL 






Poonwan (Purva).—A town in 
the province of Oude, twenty-nine 
miles $,8.W, from Lucknow ; lat. 28° 
30’ N., lon, 80° 37’ E. 


Poosa Saorez.— A town in the 
province of Bejapoor, seventy-three 
miles §,S,E. from Poona; let, 1 
32/N,, lon. 74° 30’ E. It consists of 
two parallel streets tolerably wide, 
and belongs to the raja of Satara.— 
(Fullarton, §c.) 


Poosuxva (pushkara, a lake, re 
servoir or tank ).—A celebrated place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage in the province 
of Ajmecr, four miles west from the 
city of that name. The town which 
is not large stands on the shore of # 
romantic lake, from which the name 
is derived. The late Dowlet Row 
Sindia had a honse and garden at 
this place, which besides its sanctity 
is remarkable for its beauty and fer 
tility. —( Bishop Heber, $e.) 


Pooroor.—A village in the pro 
vince of Canara, twenty-five miles 
S.E. from Mangalore; lat. 12° 46° 
N,, ton. 75° 18’ E The face of the 
country betwixt this placc and Man- 

lore is much broken, fuil of barren 

ills, round which the valties wind 
like the beds of rivers, These wind. 
ings have every appearance of having 
been effected by an ingress of the 
sea, and the hills are formed of a 
sort of loamy clay, which on expo- 
sure becomes hard as a rock. They 
are quite naked near the sea, but to- 
wards the great ghaut range are co- 
yered with trees, This composition 
is well adapted for the construction 
of roads, which are easily made in 
the form of pavements, and will last 
for years without requiring repairs. It 
suits well also for the erection of for- 
tifications, for although hard it does 
not splinter, and most of the houses 
in this quarter are built of it—(Colo- 
nel Lambton, §c.) 

Poovatoon.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, district of Tanjore, 
twenty-one miles N, from the city of 
Tanjore; lat, 13° N., lon. 79° 8’ B, 


Poro Istz.—An island in the Eaat- 
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ern seas, fifty miles in circumference, 
and situated about the 130th degree 
of east Jougitude. The two clusters 
of istands named Bo and Pupolo lie 
nearly in the same parallel of lati- 
tude, the latter being of a more moun. 
tainous surface than the former, 
They are inhabited, and oford a sup- 
ply of coco-nats, salt, and dried fish. 
—( Forrest, §¢.) 

Ponassa,—A town in the province 
of Mulwa, ten miles travelling dis« 
tance from Dewass. In 1820 it bee 
longed to Sindin, and contained about 
400 houses.—( Malcolm, Se.) 


Porca.—A town on the sca-coast 
of ‘Fravancore, 134 miles N.W. froin 
ut, 8°16" N., lon, 
70° 4H, This is a populous place, 
inhabited by many Muhomedan, Hin- 
doo, and Christian merchants. The 
cent country produces abundance 
and may be called the gra- 
The Dutch East- 
Company had formerly a factory 
here for the purpose of procuring 
pepper.-( Fra. Paolo, $e.) 

Pono Istt.—An island in the East~ 
era seas, named also Pulo Sepora, or 
the island of good fortune, situated 
off the south-western coast of Suina- 
tra, N.W, of the Poggy isles, and in- 
habited by the same race, with the 
saue nisnuers and language. In A.D. 
1750, when Poro was visited by Mr. 
John Saul, the towns or villages con- 
tained nearly 1,000 inhabitants; and 
in 1757, when Captain Forrest made 
his inquiries, there was not any ma- 















terial alteration, In length it nay 


be estimated at thirty-three miles, by 
eight the average breadth, and it is 
described ay being almost entirely 
covered with wood.—{ Afarsden, §c.) 


Portowovo.—A town on the sca- 
const of the Carnatic province, thirty- 
two miles south from Pondicherry; 
Jat. 11°30'N,, lon. 79°50’ E. This was 
formerly a large and wealthy town, 
but has never recovered from the 
effects of Hyder's invasion in 1782, 
It is now comparatively poor and de- 
populated, still occupying a great ex- 
tent of space, but containing very 

YOR. We 





few good native dwellings, and dis- 
playing none of the bustle of a sea- 
port. The actual number of inba- 
bitants in 1820 were estimated at 
10,000, of whom one-half (inchiding 
ull the mercantile and seafaring class+ 
es) were Lubbies, or Mahomedan mer- 
chants, 

The river Velaur discharges itself 
into the sea below Portonovo after 
mach meandering through the sand, 
It is a stream of some breadth, but 
shallow, and at most scasons casily 
fordable, affording shelter only to boats 
and suall craft. All large vessels 
anchor without, and discharge their 
cargoes beyond the bar, The Danes 
have an oll factory here, and the 
have the ruins of one, For 
75 no use has been made of 





keep up their prescriptive title 
through the ngency of a native, who 
hoists a flag on their premises every 
Sunday. ‘This place is also aamed 
Mahmoodbunder and  Feringhpett, 
and its neighbourhood was the scene 
of a battle in 172 between Sir Eyre 
Coote and Hyder, in which the latter 
was defeated. ~(Fullarton, §e.) 


Porvear.—-A small town on the 
sea-coust of Travancore, thirty miles 
W.N.W. from Cape Comorin; lat, 
8°17! N., lon. 72° 22 E. 

Positaa—A town and fortress, 
formerly piratical, in the Gujerat 
peninsula, division of Okamundel, 
eighteen miles N.E. from Juggcth 
point, The gopee chundiun, or white 
clay for marking the forehead, taken 
from a holy tank near Positra, sells 
at Bombay bor six rupees per maund, 
—(Afaemurdo, &.) 

Powananun.—Named also Cuuste 
rane, which see. 


Powngs.—A fortified town in the 
province of Gundwana, thirty-one 
miles S.E. from the city of Nagnoor ; 
Jat. 20° 55' N., on, 79° 42 EB. It 
was captured by asmall British detach. 
ment in 1818. 


Paatas Istes,— Clusters of is- 
lands, shoals, and large rocks of conv 
siderable extent in the Eastern seas, 
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being six leagues from north to south, 
and stretching three or four leagues 
to the eastward; lat. 23°50’ N., lon. 
116° 45’ E. 


Praw Tuauncy (or the three pa- 
godas),— A station on the frontier of 
British Martaban towards Siam, which 
marks the boundaries of the two 
nations in this quarter, ninety-four 
direct and 134 travelling miles to the 
eastward of Moulmein, As xn ap- 
proximation to the reality the site of 
Praw Thaungy may be placed in 
15° 30’ N., lon. 99° E. 

These pagodas arc nothing more 
than three cairns of loose stones 
piled up in the form of pyramids, » 
few feet distant from cach other, the 
highest being about twenty feet. ‘The 
central one is neutral ground, and 
marked the ald frontier between the 
Siamese and Burinese, In 1827 Mr. 
Leal marched from hence to the 
village and river of Singola in two 
hours and a half. This river in onc 
of the contributors to the Meklong, 
which joins the Menam near to Ban- 





kok, the capital of Siam. the 
Siainese this post is named Phra- 
chaiadi-samesug.— (Mr. Leal, Capt. 





Burney, ge.) 


Preranis Isues.— A cluster of 
small islands situated midway be- 
tween the Andamans and Cupe Ne- 
geais, the south-western extremity 
of India beyond the Ganges; lat. 
14° 50'N., lon. 98° 25 E. The two 
small isleta named the Cow and Calf 
appear to be 200 feet above the level 
of the sea, The principal island is 
of « gentlyundulating shape, rising 
gradually to a moderate elevation, 
and thickly covered with wood, It 
does not appear that they have any 
permanent inhabitants.—( Finlayson, 
$e.) 


Patamax.—A town on the 5.W. 
coast of Sumatra; lat. 0° 36’ S., lon. 
99° 43° KZ. In 1685 this was the 
East-India Company's chief settle 
ment on the island, the troops em- 
barked to form the garrison smount- 
ing to 300 men, and the artillery to 
forty-nine pieces of ordnance, 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 


Prrancen Recexcrrs.—In the 
island of Java, south-cast of the Ba- 
tavia district, lie what are termed by 
Europeans the Priangen Regencies, 
the central and southern divisions of 
which, stretching from Bantam to 
Cheribon, are extremely mountain- 
ous. The exterior province, which 
new includes a large portion of Che- 
ribon, consists of the districts of 
Krawang, Chiasem, Pamanukan, Kan- 
dangaur, and Indramayu, along the 
north coast, besides the inland ant 
southern districts of Kiangur, Ban- 
dong, Sumadang, Limbangun, and 
Sukapurn; the southern const from 
the frontiers of -Bantam being in- 
cluded within the divisions of Chian- 
gur and Sakapura, 

Exch of these regencies in 1815 
was administered by a native chief 
immediately dependent on govern- 
ment, and without authority beyond 
his district, so that their power never 
became formidable to any European 
government, According to a census 
taken by the British functionaries at 
the above date, the Priangen Regen- 
cies contained x population of 243,628 
persons, of which number 180 were 
Chinese, inhabiting an area of 10,002 
square miles.—( Raffles, §c.) 


Pasxce of Wares’ Istaxp (nanted 
alsa Pulo Penang, or betel-nut island). 
—An island situated off the west 
coast of the Maluy peninsula, having 
its north-eastern point in hut. 5°25’ N., 
Jon. 100° 19’ E. 

This island is an irregular four- 
led figure, and computed to con- 
tain about 160 square miles, Throngh- 
out the centre there is a range of 
lofty hills, decreasing in altitude os 
they approach the south, and from 
these flow several fine streams, which 
supply the island abundantly with 
The highcst point is that on 
which the flag-staff is placed, by ba- 
rometrical estimation 2,248 feet shove 
the level of the ocean. It is saned 
Penang (the areca or betel-nut)} by 
the Malays, from some imaginary re~ 
semblance its shape bears to that fruit, 
although it produces nom 

The sea here ix placid nod serene 
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throughout the whole year, storms 
being only felt a8 it were by reflec 
tion, affecting the tides and some- 
times producing a smooth swell. 
Among the islands the tides are re- 
markably irregular, sometimes run- 
ning in one direction for several suc- 
cessive days, und in narrow channels 
with frightful rapidity, resembling the 
opening of a stuice. ’ The periodical 
effeet of the monsoons is but little 
felt, the winds partaking more of the 
nature of land and sea breezes. The 
harbour is formed by a strait about 
two miles across that separates the 
north side of the island 
Queda shore, It is cupacio: 
good anchorage for the largest ships, 
und is so well defended from the 
winds that accidents scarcely ever 
oecur. Vivlent squalls are occasion- 
ally experienced, but they rarely last 
more than an hour, 

With the exception of January and 
Febriary, which ure the dry and hot 
months, the island is seldom a few 
days without rain; the heaviest falls 
in November and December. Onthe 
top of Flag-staff bill the thermone- 
ter ‘never rises beyond 78° Fahreo- 
heit, seldom to 74°, and fulls to G6? ; 
while on the plain it ranges from 76° 
to 90°. From the dawn of day until 
the sun hay emerged above the high 
mountuins of Queda, the air in 
George Town is comparatively cool, 
Its distance from the base of the hills 
is five miles, and from thence to the 
flag-staff is three more. 

The island of Penang is entirely 
composed of granite, varying consi- 
derably in the fineness of the grain, 
and sometimes containing hornblende, 
or becoming what would be desig- 
nated syenite, The soit is various, 
generally « light biack mould mixed 
with gravel and clay, and in many 
parta sandy. The whole island had 
for ages been covered by an immense 
forest, from which fine vegetabte 
mould, originally formed by decayed 
leaves, which, as the woods were 
cleared, and the surface exposed, in 
a considerable degree disappeared, 
but the soil of the interior ts still 

agqual to any sort of cultivation. 
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‘Theee forests produce excellent tim- 
ber for ship-huilding, and supply 
uiasts of any dimensions, Much of 
the north and nearly the whole of the 
south and east are under cultivation, 
the principal productions being pep- 
per, betel-nut, betel-leaf, coco-nuts, 
coffve, sugar, rice, ginger, yams, sweet 
potatoes. The fruits are mangox- 
teens, rambosteens, pinc-apples, gua- 
vas, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, 
&e. The exotics raised here are 
cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, pimento, 
cayaputty, cololava, and many other 
plants from the Moluccas and East- 
ern isles. Pepper is the staple arti- 
cle of which in 1804 two millions of 
pounds were raised, 

The clastic gum vine (the urceola 
elastica), or American caoutchoue, is 
found in great plenty on Prince of 
Wales’ Island, It in ubout the thick- 
ness of the arm, almost round, with 
astrong ash-coloured bark, much 
cracked, and divided longitudinally, 
with pointa at small distances that 
send out roots, but seldom branches, 
It creeps along the ground to the dis~ 
tance of 200 paces, and then ascends: 
among the branches of high trees, 
‘The milky juice of the vine is drawn 
off by wounding the bark, or by cut- 
ting the vine in pieces. The best is 
procured from the oldest vines, which 
will yield two-thirds of their weight 
of gum, the chemical properties of 
which surprisingly resemble those of 
milk, 

The fort here iy ili-built, and inca- 
pable of defence from its size aad 
construction; the sea has also been 
making rapid encroachments on it. 
The public roads are wide, and ex- 
tend many wiles round the town, 
and there are several good bridges 
over the river, erected by the Com- 
pany’s artificers and Bengal convicts, 
who also madethe bricks, ‘The mar- 
kets are supplied with fish of various 
kinds, poultry of all sorts, pork, grain 
of every description, and a profusion 
of fine fruits and vegetables. The beef 
and veal are not of a gvod quality ; 
sheep are imported trom Bengal; 
goat-mutton from the Malay peain- 
sula and Sumatra. Milk, butter, and 

Sues 
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bread, especially the two first, are 
dear and scarce. 

‘Almost all the country ships bound 
to the eastward, particularly those 
for China, touch here, wherc they re- 
fresh and purchase such additional 
articles of trade as they have room 
for. The East-India Company's ships 
bound to China touch also here, and 
trade in large quantities of tin, canes, 
rattans, sago, betel-nut, biche-de-mar, 
bird’s-nests, and pepper (except the 
last all previously imported), for the 
China market, as also to serve as 
dnanage for the tea cargocs to Eu- 

Tn 1822 thetotat imports were 
ish dollars 5 
rted that the 
ng had not fallen 
off in consequence of the coloniza- 
tion of Singupoor in 1819, Twenty- 
cight chests of opium are annually 
imported for the Malay and Chinese 
inhabitants, from the monopoly of 
which a revenue of 40,000 dollars is 
derived by the government, each 
chest yielding by retail about 9,600 
dollars, or twenty-five thousand per 
cent, above the prime cost. Tin 
been found here, but the ore being of 
difficult access, the mines cannot be 
worked to advantage. Some ore that 
was smelted yielded fifty-three per 
cent., or about ten per cent. less than 
that produced by the ores of Junk 
Ceylon, Perak, and Salengore 

‘The settlement here was originally 
established nt an cnormous expense, 
with the view of its becoming a great 
ship-buitding depot and arscaal ; but 
so little did it ultimately answer this 
expectation, that in 1807 it was 
stated by the civil architect at Prince 
of Woles’ Island, that a ship built 
there would cost three times as much 
as one built at Rangoon or Bassein. 

From the appearance of many por- 
tions of the interior, and the number 
of tombs that were discovered soon 
after the colony was established, the 
tradition of ite having been formerly 
inhabited seems to be entitled to cre- 
dit; when oceupied, however, there 
were only a few miserable fishermen 
found on the sea-coast. In 1785 it 
was granted to Capt. Francis Light, 
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of a country ship, hy the King of 
la, ns a marriage portion with 
his daughter. Capt. Light transferred 
it to the East-India Company, and 
being appointed governor, took pos- 
session on the 1th September 1786, 
The early settlers had great difficul- 
tics to contend with ; an immense fo- 
rest was to be cut down, swamps to 
be drained, and ravines filled up. It 
was agreed to pay 6,000 dollars to 
the king of Queda, a8 an indewmnifica- 
tion for the loss of revenue he was 
likely to sustain, which in 1K00 was 
raised to 10,000 dollars, on account 
of sone territorial cessions on the 
main-land, now named Wellesley pra- 
vinee. 
Capt. Light died in 1794, and was 
succeeded by Mr, Manninghain, who 
died soon after in Bengal. In 1796 
Major Macdonald took charge of the 
governmicat, and died at Madras in 
1799. He ‘was succeeded by Sir 
George Leith, who lived and return. 
ed to Europe, Phe Hon. C. A, Brace, 
brother to the Earl of Elgin, arrived 
as governor in March 1810, and died 
the next December, universnily re- 
gretted. After a short interregnum, 
Mr, Petrie of Madras assumed the 
reins of government, but died in 1817. 
His suecessor, Col. Bannerman, of the 
East-India cirection, lived until 1619 ; 
governor Macalister went to sea and 
was never heard of, but governor 
Philips survived, returned to Europe, 
and is still alive, On the 28th Au. 
gust 1424 Robert Fullerton, Esq,, of 
the Madras council, took his seat as 
governor of Penang, and according to 
the latest advices was not dead. 
Population of Prince of Wales’ 
Island and its dependencies up to the 
3) st December 1822, 
Malays and Buggease: 
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Curried forward ... 44,471 
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Brought forward ... 44,472 
13 









Parsces 

Native Christians ... 4172 

Cafites . 19 
45,775 


Floating population...... 2,000 


Military, followers, and 
conviets 





Grand total ... 51,207 





On account of the Siamese inva- 
sion, large emigrations had taken 
place in the above ycar from the 
Queda country, and of the above 
51,207, nbout eleven thonsaud inka- 
Vited the pravinee of Point Wellesley 
on the muin land. Such w variety of 
different raves are congregated here, 
that it is snid there are twenty-two 
languages spoken on Prince of Wales’ 
Island, —(Sir G. Leith, Public MS. 
Documents, ‘ore, Howison, Mars- 
den, Johnson, Finlayson, §c.) 














Purnces Iszx.—An island ia the 
tern seas, situated off the north. 
erumost extremity of Java; lat. 
YS. Jon, 105° 12 E. The Jand 
ix in geucral low and woody; the 
highest eminence is called by the 
Knglish the Pike, In 1604 it was 
uninhabited, but it now 
town named Samadang, 
two parts by a stream of bracke 
ish water, Turtle may be bad here, 
ag also fish, deer, plantains, pinc- 
apples, rice of the mountain kind, 
yanis, and other vegetables. —{Slavo- 
Tinus, Wilcocke, c.) 
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Pronoitxeo.—A_ district in the 

Java, which comprehends 
sions of Besuki, Punaru- 
can, Lamajang, and Pugar, the whole 
2,854 square miles, ‘The Population 
is scanty, compared with the ex- 
tent of surface: yet the soit is well 
supplied with moisture, and spare 
land abundant. In the tracts next 
Besuki there are extensive tcak fo- 
rests, According to a census taken 
by the British govermnent in 1815, 


the Probolingo district contained 
104,389 inhubitants, of which num. 
ber 1,430 were Chinese. The town 
of Probolingo is situated on the 
north coast of Java, 600 miles tra- 
velling distance east from Batavia, 
and fifty-two miles § E. from Soura- 
baya; Int. 7° 40’ S., lon. 113? 12 E, 
‘This district was purchased from the 
old Dutch government by a Chinese 
for ten millions of rix-dollars, paya- 
ble by instalments. It was then 
mostly waste.—(Raffles, Thorn, $c.) 


Paomz.~A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, of whic! was the orginal 
and vatural boundary to the south ; 
lat. 18° 45’ N., lon. 95° 5 E., 162 miles 
map distance N.N.E, from Rangoon. 
By the Burmese it is usually named 
Peeaye, or by contraction Pea, 

Two days’ march eastward of 
Prome, towards Tongho, is over a 
rich and fertile country, covered with. 
productive rice plains; further east 
the signs of industry and population 
decrease, the surface then presenting 
the appearance of a luxuriant wilder- 
ness, overgrown with lofty forests, 
reeds, and high brashwood. jung! 
with a few miserable hamlets scat- 
tered about at remote distances, The 
Irawady here overflows its banks, 
and inundates the town; but it is 
viewed by the inhabitants, a half am- 
phibious race, with indifference, or 
rather joy sweeps away the filth 
of cight months’ accumulation from 
under the houses, which are raised 
‘on posts, thereby purifving the at- 
mosphere, and extinguishing a variety 
of execrable smells, During the war 
two small gun-brigs were brought up 
the Irawady as high as Prome, after 
a very long passage, owing to the 
extreme violence of the current, 

In 1795 Promo was reckoned larger 
and more populous than Rangoon, 
but in 1809 had greatly decayed. 
When captured by the British in 
1828, the houses and property of the 
natives who had fled were taken care 
of, and proclamations issued inviting 
them to veturn. The result was that 
they poured in from the jungles, with 
their families, cattle, and waggons, 
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so that ere long Prome had not only 
recovered from the devastating sys- 
tem of the Burmese leaders, but at- 
tained a greater magnitude than it 
ever possessed before, After quitting 
this place the army marched 140 
miles north from Prome without 
meeting with an inhabitant, or being 
able to procure one day’s supply 
from a country before abounding 10 
cattle, so effectually had the euemy 
succeeded in laying waste the line of 
advance.—{ Snodgrass, Trant, Symes, 
Canning, $e.) 


Puari—A village in the district 
of Kunawur, north of the Himalaya, 
in 1819 the patrimonial village of Fi- 
kam Das, calied by the mountaineera 
of the Bussaher Ru} 
N,, lon, 78° 17°E. The Si 
tuleje here is comparatively smooth 
‘and placid, and has a considerable 
breadth. —(Herbert, Sc.) 


Punwa (Pavana).—A town in the 

rovince of Bengal, district of Rajes 
Fahy, sixty-three fuiles E. from the 
city of Moorshedabad; lat. 24° N., 
Ton, 89° 12" E, 

Pucnwara.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, division of Omut- 
warn, which in 1820 belonged ta the 
raul off Rajghurs lat. 29° 49' N., 
on, 76° 50 E. 


Pucueson.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, situated at the confluence 
of the Sarjew and Cali rivers; lat. 
29° 27/N,, lon. 60° 15’ E. 

Pucnines.—A village or hamlet in 
the Morung, thirty miles S.W. from 
Dellamcotta; lat. 26° 44’ N,, ton. 82° 
26 E. 


Poucumvany.—A table-land in the 
province of Gundwana, about thirty 
miles in circumference, where Appa 
Saheb, the ex-raja of Nagpoor, spent 
the rainy scason of 1818, The vil- 
lage of Puchmurry stands in a plain 
scattered over with numerous rocks 
of fantastic shapes, and surrounded 
by high mountains (the Mahadeo 
hills) of difficult access, The Deco 
Pahar cave, sacred to Siva, is three 
miles distant; and in its vicinity is 
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a high mountain from whence devo- 
tees, to expiate their sins, precipitate 
themselves during a festival which 
takes place in February. From a cre- 
vice or cave in the rocks, nbont forty- 
four feet deep, a stream of holy water 
issues in which Hindoo pilgrims per- 
form their ublutions, ani invoke the 
presiding deity (Siva), but there are 
not any teinples or sculptures to mark 
it as a place of religious celebrity. — 
{Public Journals, §c.) 


Preuux.—By this name the large 
portion of the Kunn, that bounds 
Cutch to the north, and separates it 
from the sandy desert of Chalchkaun, 
is known, Being less marshy and 
barren than the rest, it exhibits spots 
under cultivation, and affords pastur- 
age to numerous flocks of different 
kinds, It is principally acenpied by the 
Sumas, a tribe of Sindeans, who are 
supposed capable of furnishing on an 
emergency 3,000 fighting men, The 
chief town, or rather village, is named 
Kowrah.—(Colonel Watker, &c-) 


Pecuranan.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, the capital of a 
tract of country aided to the domi- 
nions of the Kotah raja in 1418; Jat. 
25°)'N,, Jon, 75° 56’ E, 

Prexery (Parali).—This division 
occupies the north-western corner of 
the Luhore province, where it is en 
closed on three sides by the Indus 
and Jhylum rivers, and by Abul Fa- 
zel, in 1582, described as follows :— 
“Cirear Puckely measures in length 
thirty-five, and in breadth twenty- 
five coss. On the east lies Cash- 
mere, on the north Kinore, on the 
south the country of the Gehker 
(Guckers) tribe, and on the west is 
Attock Benares. Timour left a emalt 
number of troops here to keep pos- 
session of this quurter, and some of 
their descendants are here to this 
slay, Snow is continually falling on 
the mountains of Puckely, and some- 
times in the plains, The winter is 
very severe, but the summer heat 
moderate, Like Hindostan, Pucke- 
jy has periodical rains. Here are 
three rivers, the Kishengunga, the 
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Behut, and the Sinde. The language 
of the inhabitants bas no affinity with 
those of Cashinere, Zabulistun, or 
Hindostan. Nakhud and barley are 
the most plentiful grains here. Apri- 
cots, peaches, and walnuts grow wild. 
Formerly the rajas of this country 
were tributary to Cashmere.”* 

The whole of this tract in modern 
times lies to the cast of the Indus, 
hut there is reason to suppose that it 
formerly comprehended a tract to 
the west of that river. According to 
Mr. Elphinstone, the territory is at 
present partitioned into the following 
smaller subdivisions, viz, Drumtour, 
vr the country of the Jadoons, pos- 
sessed by a branch of the Yusephzei 
Afghans ; north of it is Turnaul, a 
woody and inountainons tract, which 
confines on the worth to Puckely 
Proper, a country of the same de- 
acription, but iuich more extensive. 
St is inhabited by the Sewadies or 
Swities, and is under a governor ap- 
pointed’by the Afshan sovereign of 
Cabul. All these divisions stretch 
aluog the Indos until hemmed in on 
the north by the snowy mountains, 
The common road trom Castimere to 
the Indus lies through th. Packely 
territory; but the inhabitants are so 
notorious for a fierce and predatory 
disposition, that the route is gene- 
rally esteemed too hazardous.—(£l- 
phinstone, Abul Fazel, Renuell, Fos- 
ter, 5c.) 


Pucvtor.—A town in the province 
of Beugal, district of Dacca Jelalpoor, 
thirty-four iniles N.N.W, from. the 
city of Ducea ; lat. 24° 8’ N., lon. 89° 
S55 E, 

Pupucorta.— town in the Car- 
natic province, the capital of Ton- 
diman’s country, about thirty-four 
mites travelling distance from the 
fort of Trichinopoly ; lat. 10° 18’ N., 
jon, 78° 48’ E.  Tondiman’s palace 
here consists of an irregular congre- 
gation of detached edifices, with a 
fine tank and handsome Hindoo 
temple, all within the same enclosure. 
Chevanuadaporum, a place in the 
woods, about three miles distant from 
Puducotta, was formerly the royal 















residence ; but it has long gone to 
ruin, and is now only frequented by 
wild beasts. ; 
The modern town of Puducotta ix 
remarkable for its wide, regular, and 
clean streets, intersecting cach other 
at right angles. The houses are of 
moderate dimensions, generally stac- 
coed, whitened, and tiled, and a few 
of the most respectable with terraced 
roofs. A thick jungle encompasses 
the town on all sides for the depth of 
a mile, and ix its only defence, it being 
without fortifications, not even a nud 
wall,which sufficiently proves its erec- 
tion having taken place subyequent 
to the establishment of the British 
authority, About a mile and half to 
the south-west of his capital, Tondi- 
man has an excellent house, built and 
furnished after the English fashion, 
where every respectable European 
traveller is sure of meeting with » 
hospitable reception. This town ix 
still erroneously placed in the best 
maps.~(Fullarfon, Blackburne, sc.) 





Popousroon.—Aperguanuh in the 
Province of Gundwana, situated on 
the left bank of the Mahanuddy river, 
which when it devolved to the Bri+ 
tish government, in 1818, was found 
in w state of utter desolation. — 
(Roughsedge, $e.) 


Puvpumroon.—A small town in 
the province of Orissa, district of 
Cuttack, situated about eight miles 
travelling distance from the city of 
Cuttack, 

Peoar.—A subdivision of the Pro~ 
bolingo district, in the island of Java, 
situated at the eastern extremi 
which, ineluding Bandwassa, occupies 
aJarge area; but it is scantily ine 
habited, although the soil is ade- 
quately supplied with moisture and 
naturally fertile. Indeed, with a 
greater population, it might be ren- 
dered very valuable.—{ Raffles, fc.) 


Perzira—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, twenty-one miles 
N.W. from Charterpoor ; lat, 25° 2 
N,, lon. 79° 19” E. 


Poucar (VFatiacate).—~ A town 
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‘on the sea-coast of the Carnatie pro- 
yince, twenty-three miles N, from 
Madras ; tat. 13° 25" N., lon. 80°24” 
E. The lake of Pulicat, on which it 
stands, appears to owe its existence 
to the sca breaking through a low 
sandy beach, and overflowing the 
lands within. Its communication 
with the sea-shore is extremely nar- 
row; in length from north to south 
it is about forty miles, by six in the 
greatest breadth. The ordinary road 
from Nellore passes westward of it, 
at the distance of about cightecn 
miles from the sca; but travellers 
lightly equipped sometimes prefer the 
shorter route along the shore, 
ave ferried across the openings. The 
Duteh established themselves here 
so carly as A.D. Hi09, when they 
built a square fort named Geldi 
to which, after the loss of Negapatam, 
the chief government of their settle- 
ments on the coast of Coromandel 
was transferred. —{ Henne, Fra. Pao- 
lo, Wilks, §¢.) 

Pursasvern.—A large villagewith 
a mud gharry, in the province of 
Candeish, situated on the declivity 
of the Satpoora mountains, and com. 
manding the ghaut or pass of Sindi- 
vul, from which town it is distant 
ten miles; lat. 21° 31'N,, lon, 75° 
6 E—(Malcoim, Ye.) 


Putnzy.—<A town in the Carnatic 
province, district of Madura, thirt 
miles 8.W. from Dindigul ; tat. 10° 
23’ N., lon. 77° 35° B. 

Puro Brasse.—An island, ahout 
ten miles in cireaniterence, dying otf 
the north-western extrem 
patra; lat, 0" N., lou. 


Poro Bantack.—A_ small istand, 
about twenty-five miles in circumfe- 
renee, situated off the west coast of 
Sumatra, between the second and 
third degrees of north latitude. 



































Peto Dammen.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, about thirty miles in 
cireusnference, situated off the south. 
ern extremity of Gilolo; lat. 1° 
Jon, 128? 257 E. 


Povo Casnruaz.—A_ sinall island 





* off the west coast of 
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on the south coast of Java, from 
which it is separated by a narrow 
strait, In length it may be estimated 
at twenty miles, by six the average 
breadth 3 lat. 7° 50’S., lon, 109° 25° 
E. 


Pero Coxpont Istrs.—A cluster 
of smali islands in the 













© principal island is twelve 
length, and about three iu 
breadth. 

This island is in the form of a cres~ 
cont, and consists of a ridge of 
_On the cast side af 
bay with 













ees 
ated on a sandy beach, 
tants are mostly rel 

china, aud are capable of supe 
plying ships with some refreshments. 
Their flat frees and little Jong eyes 
denote a Chinese origin, but the 
spoken language of Chin is not ine 
ible to them. When the mat. 


















uracters it ix perfectly intelligible. 
The East India Compauy had a’ set- 
tlement here until A.D. 1704, when 
an insurrection took place umiong the 
Malay soldiers, who first set fre to 
the warchouses, and then murdered. 
Mr. Catchpool, the governor, and a 
greater part of the English on the 
island. ‘To this treachery the Malays 

apposed to have licen instigated 
Cochin Chinese, in order to 
» possession of the Company's 
treasury, estimated at 22,000 taels.— 
(Staunton, Bruev, §e.) 














Pero Miszaou,—An island lying 

4, about 
the Oth degree of cast longitude. 
In Jength it may be imrated at 
thirty-five miles, by twelve miles the 
average breadth, 








Pero Ciscen pe Mea—A small 
istand on the coast of Cochin China, 
about two leagnes long, which from 
its having a hitl on cach extremity 
resciables two islands, Birds’-nests 
and biche-de-mar, are procured here 
by the Cochin Chinese. 
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Puro Kna (or Monkey Istands}.— 
Two very snall islands an the Kas 
em seas, lying off the Junjong river, in 
the Mulay peningula province of Wel- 
estoy, afew miles SE. of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, 


Puro Ony for Yam Island).—A 
small island, six miles long, in the 
Eastern seas, situated off the south- 
ern extremity of Cambodia, the com- 
mencement of a beautiful archipela- 
go, from hence to Cape Liaut in 
Sian, In 1820 it contained only 
three Chinese fishers of biche-de-snar 
from Hainan, and 2 Chinese deity. Tt 
stands in lat. 8° 25’ N., lon. 104° 50” 
E, nd is a Iand-mark of departure 
for the Chinese junks, having a peak- 
ed hill 200 feet high, It named 
Yani Island, from the roots which are 
found wild, and dug up of the most 
tic dimensions, 
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Potonus Iser.—One of the smaltest 
of the Banda isles, named by all the 
carly navigators Puloroon ; lat 5° 33! 
N., lon, 129° 45 E, The English 
East-India Company obtained pos 
session of this island, but were re- 
peatedly expelled by the Dutch, In. 
1665 it was formally delivered up hy 
the Dutch to the English, but in so 
tlesalate a state (the whole of the 
spice-trees having been destreyed) 
that this station, whieh had beea the 
subject of so many treaties and nego- 
ciations, was rendered wholly useless 
i In 1666 it was re- 
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island in the East 
the N.E, coast of 
uorthern coast of whieh it is separated 
by the narrow straits of Roopat. Its 
northern point is in lat. 2° 6'N., lon. 
101° 42° E, 

Putoway Istz,—A small island 
about twenty miles in circumference, 
situated off the north-west coast of 
Sumntra; lat. 5° 53’ N., lon. 95° 45' 
E. This island is about five leagues 
distant from the mouth of the Acheen 
river, and was once voleauic, sulphur 
being found on it,—(Forrest, $e.) 
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Porwur.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, mentioned by Abul Fazel 
as marking the boundary where the 
Delhi province ceases and ‘that of 

commences; lat. 28° 12 N., 
lov. 77° 12° E., ‘thirty-three miles 
south from the city of Delhi. In 
1820 the pergunnah of Pulwul de» 
volved to the British government by 
the death of the joghiredar, the 
Nabob Morteza Khan, upon whose 
surviving family a pension of 2,000 
rupees per month was setticd. 


Poxcnarts.—See Banopa. 





Puxcuuatxveun—A town in the 
province of ARshabad, situated on 
the north bank of the’ Sonar river, 
tweuty-five miles west from Huttah 5 
fut, 24° 4 N., lon, 79° 9 E, 


Popaxean.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Maiwa, three miles distant 
from Mohunpoor. In 1820 it con- 
tained about 300 houses, and belong~ 
cd to Sindia, 


Pesnencovran—-A town in the 
province of Berar, cighty-seven miles 
3.W. from Nagpoor ; lat. 20° 7.N., 
lon, 78° 38’ E, 


Punpeavoon ( Punyadharapura }, 
—A town in the province of Beja- 
r, situated on the left bank of the 
eema river, 110 miles S.E. from 
Poona; Sut. 17° 42° N,, lon, 75° 267 
E. Although not very large, this 
place is regularly and well built. The 
streets are broad, wellepaved, and 
adorned with handsome houses, it 
being the castom formerly for all 
the principal members of the Maha- 
ratta federation to have dwellings 
here. The ex-Peshwa’s house ia 
handyome, but Tuckojee Holcar’s is 
still more clegant. Nana Furnayese, 
Rastia, Purseram Bhow, and others, 
had houses here. Sindia has not any 
place of residence, but his mother 
had several. The market is exten- 
sive and aiply supplied not only 
with grain, cloth, and the other pro» 
ductions of the country, but also with 
n variety of English articles, there 
being a whole street of boras’ (Ma- 
homedan pedlars) shops, in which 
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the native merchants of Bombay and 
Poona are concerned. In 1820 Mr. 
Elphinstone estimated the population 
of Punderpoor at 25,000 persons. 
The country to the south is welt 
wooded and watered, and near the 
town the land is good, but so holy 
that the Brahmins assert no grain 
will germinate, their only produce 
being a consecrated shrub, The tem- 
ple here is dedicated to a subordi- 
nate incarnation of Vishnu, named 
Wittoba, which is said to have fallen 


from the heavens at no very remote j 


period. He is sculptured in stone, 
about the size of a man, and stands 
with his feet parallel to each other. 

In more recent times Punderpoor 
has gained additional celebrity, as 
having been the scene where the 
assaysination of Guogadhur Shastry 
(the Guicowar’s ambassador), by the 
hired bravoes of the Peshwa and his 
minister Trimbuckjec, was perpetras 
ted. This event, the direful spring 
of many woes to Bajerow, took place 
on the idth of July 1815. The 
shastry above named was a Brahmin 
of the very highest caste, of great 
reputation for sanctity, and was then 
accredited as a foreign ambassador 
at the Peshwa’s court under the spe- 
cial guarantee of the British govern- 
ment, The mode in which this mur- 
der was effected during the solemn. 
nities of religion, in a holy city where 
myriads of pilgrims where collected, 
and in the very precincts of the sn 
cred temple, struck the superstitious 
minds of the Hindoos with singular 
horror, for bad as the Maharuttas 
are, they have always detested assas- 
sins. With respect to the immediate 
agent, Trimbuckjee, he declared he 
was so busy sweeping the temple 
that he knew nothing about it, but 
the perpetrators were seen both to 
issue from the temple and to return 
to it while he was there. 

During the war that ensued, the 
consequences resulting from this moat 
atrocious uct were extremely bene- 
ficial to the British nation, which 
stood forth the avengers of a Brah- 
min ambassador, murdered while per- 
forming the duties of his religion, 
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This conciliated the popular favour, 
even within the Peshwa’s own domi- 
nions, and the impression fasted long 
after the event that first gave rise to 
it. Two years afterwards, when a 
rupture occurred with all the Muha- 
rata powers, the Peshwa’s cause 
sustained vast detriment from its 
being traced to the fou! murder of 
this Brahmin, and the indifference 
shewn at last to the fall of the 
dynasty, originated greatly from its 

z considered a judgment on Ba- 
ww for bis participation in the 
¢, while the murder of Nurrain 
Row by his futher (Ragobah) was 
still unexpiated. — (Moore, Prinsep, 
Elphinstone, §¢.) 


Punnvai.—A station in the pro 
vince of Bengal, district of Silhet, 
which in 1827 was serveyed for the 
purpose of ascertaining its fitness for 
being selected for the site of n con- 
valesceat establishment. The hills 
here are said to attain an elevation 
of 5,000 fect above the level af the 
plains, and besides the temperature 
of the climate, enjoy the benefit of 
an extensive tuble-land covered with 
the finest fruits. European frnits 
and flowers, such as the raspberry, 
strawberry, apple, and violet, grow 
wild, and the erection of bungalows, 
for the benefit of invalids in this cor- 
ner of India, it being only twenty- 
four hours’ journey from the capital 
of Silhet, has been contemplated. 

About nine miles distant north- 
east froin Puniuah, among the lower 
ranges of the Cosseah or Khasiya 
mountains, and about 600 feet above 
the adjacent plain, is the remarkable 
cavern of Boobos These hills 
are composed of sandstone, but 
their buses re strewed with frag. 
ments of other rocks, chiefly granite 
and limestone, of which last sub- 
stance the hill penetrated by the 
cavern is composed, The wally and 
sides of the interior are adorned with 
stalactites, crystals, and petrifactions, 
all of limestone origin. The breadth 
and height vary at different parts, 
from ten to eighty feet, and one 
branch has been explored as far ax 
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a nile from its mouth, beyond which 
no one has penctrated ; but it is not 
supposed to end here, a current of 
air from the opposite side being felts 
indicating that the whole mountai 
perforated from one side to the other. 
The inside of the cavern is also much 
cut up by various openings and fis- 
sures at different altitudes, apparent- 
ly leading to other branches and 
caverus.—(Caplain Fisker, $c.) 








Poycas.—A recent settlement on 
the west coust of the Malay penin- 
sula, formed in 1810 by fugitives from 
Junk Ceylon, when invaded by the 
Burmese, It is situated up the river 
Pungah nearly opposite the northern 
most point of Pulo Panjang, lat. 6° 
oN. 

There is a bar at the mouth of the 
river, so that it is not accessible to 
vessela that draw more than one and 
a half fathoms. From the source of 
the Pungah, the distance overland 
to the river Bandon (also of about one 
and a half fathoms depth), which falls 
into the gulf of Sinn, is only two 
days’ journey. The chief is styled 
Pia Salang, or governor of Junk Cey- 
lon. In 1824 the population was 
estimated at 4,000 Malays and 
Siamese, 1,000 Chinese, 250 Chris- 
tians, and a few Chuliah descendants 
of Malabars, Tin is the grand ex- 
port; the other articles are biche- 
de-mar, tortoise-shell, ivory, birds’ 
nests, and rice, exported to Penang 
in prows and small junks built here 
of excellent timber. 

Near Pungah there is said to be a 
circular valley, to which there is only 
one entrance under a high rock, High- 
water closes this passage, and at low- 
water the rapidity of the current, with 
the rocks and shelves in its channel, 
render it impracticable, the only tine 
to enter being about half tide. In 
1780, 500 natives were reported to 
have sought refuge in this secluded 
valley from the tyranny of the 
Siamese. From Pungah to the Tra- 
ang river, a distance of seventeen 
leagues, there are a number of is- 
lands but no inhabitants, except the 
Orang Laut (men of the sea), who 
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wall in boats, — (Anderson, Light, 
ge) 


Puncanoon ( Punganur).—A for- 
tified town with a smalt district at- 
tached, two-thirds of which were ac- 
quired by the British government in 
1799; lat, 13°2)'N., lon. 78° 3’ E., 
forty-seven miles N.W. from Vellore. 

‘The poilam of Punganoor is di- 
vided into eight summuts, which con- 
tain sixty-nine mauzas or large vil- 
lages, and 675 muzrahs or dependent 
hamlets. This estate had been ten 
years under the management of the 
collector; but in 1816 it was resolved 
by the Madras presidency that the 
sum which had been collected during 
the above period should constitute 
the basis of a permanent assessment. 
The gross collection of ten years 
amounted to 3,34,873 pagodas; the 
net land revenue, after deducting 
charges, to 2,11,876 pagodas. This 
pollam had been assumed to ascer- 
tain its value, not in consequence of 
any misconduct on the part of the 
poligar; the value bad been nscer- 
tained, the restoration of it there- 
fore to his entire control became a 
measure of strictjustice. Prior, how- 
ever, to the carrying of this transfer 
into’ execution, the villages were 
rented to their respective inhabitanta 
for ten years, so that for this length 
of time the poligar would be preclud- 
ed from exacting more than the sums 
expressed in their leases. The waste 
lands were comprehended in. these 
leases, and during their existence 
made over to the inhabitants who 
rented the villages. 

In all the districts throughaut the 
Balaghaut Ceded Territories, which 
are distinguished as dry-grain dis 
tricts, the whole extent of land in 
each village not cultivated and not oc- 
cupied by hills, dense jungles, or 
other obstructions, may be considered 
as waste capable of being reclaimed, 
and in such cases the waste must 
often greatly surpasss the quantity of 
land under cultivation during any 
specific year, But it appears chi- 
merical under the acknowledged po- 
verty of the cultivators, and their 
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destitution of capital, to enlenlate on 
any niaterial addition to the land re- 
enue from high, unirrigated, and 
very extensive wastes, which are cer 
tainly to be found in every district 
south of the Krishna. If in the 
course of years the increase of capital 
and population call for extended cul- 
tivation, it may then be scasonably 
cfiected, and the present assessment 
on the lands under tillage be rendered 
less Durtheosome. In all dry-grain 
districts it is the practice of the cub 
tivators to change their lands annually 
or periodically, and to occupy fallow 
or waste, in order that the land 
which has been impoverished may 
recover its fertility by remaining at 
rest. The custom of the native go- 
yernments (too long followed by the 
British) was to endvavour to create 
an inercase of revenne by a forced 
cultivation, so that while much land 
was under tillage none was well cule 
tivated. 

In India waste land is intrinsically 
of no valuc, except for pasturage in 
favourable climates and situations, 
where, indeed, it is possible to turn 
it to sowe account. Near a popu- 
lous town it comes into demand also 
for building purposes, or for the ap- 
propriation of an overRowing com- 
mercial capital ; but in the provincial 
parts there exists litle or no surplus 
stock or capital, which is the grand 
deficit, In the course of the British 
revenue transactions it has been 
found that when individuals propose 
to occupy wastes it is always for the 
sake of the profic expected to be 
realized daring the first five or ten 
years, especially when it is proposed 
to elvar jungle ground; and this ap- 
parent improvement is generally ef- 
ected by abstracting stock and la- 
tour from land where it might have 
been more profitably applied, It is 
noterions also that where the go- 
vernment is supportable, the peasant- 
try seldom migrate for the sake of 
occupying waste, otherwise the vi- 
cinity of Calentta would not present. 
the greatest extent of jungly wilder- 
ness (the Sunderbunds) to be found 
ju Mindostun. When cultivators do 
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migrate from one district to another it 
commonly proceeds cither from th 

being unable ta pay their rent (being 
enlied on for old bufances), or because 
that tract of country where they resid- 
ed had suffered cither frore sickness or 
from a long drought. ‘The labouring 

‘cultural classes will endure much 
distress before they niigrate, and few 
can afford to abandon their old lands 
tocultivate waste (unicss it be wood- 
land newly cleared, und the clearing is 
expensive}, which ix generally une 
productive for the first year or two, 
and is acknowledged to be in every 
country less productive than land 
under the usual course of crops. 

If application for lands came from 
emigrants from provinces beyond the 
British jurisdiction, or front particue 
Jar ns not before cuttivators, 
the settling of such persons on waste 
land would be an accession of so 
much stock to the district; but an 
emigration from one British province 
to another would not increase the 
aggregate revenue, although in their 
new domicile they do settle on and 
cultivate waste lands, Ths fact, if a1 
accurate bulance could be struck, it is 
probable that the gain to the reves 
nue from the occupation of Jand ni 
tually waste throughout the south of 
India would be found to be very ine 
considerable. Had a permanent se 
tlement of the ceded and conquer- 
ed districts. in Upper Mindostan 
taken place immediately after their 
acquisition, a proprictor possessed of 
jungle-land cupable of being 
ated might have ruined hia 
neighbour by attracting all his ryots 
by offering them fertile land at v low 
rent.—{ Madras Revenue Board, C. It. 
Ross, §c.) 

PuykrematiH.—A sinall town ia 
Northern Uindostan, situated on the 
cast side of the Alacananda, 4,703 
feet above the level of the sea; lat. 
30° 26° N,, lon. 79° 24 E, 

Peswant—A small town in the 

rovince of Alluhabad, twelve miles 

by W. from Jeitpoor ; lat, 25° 20’ 
N., lon. 79° 25’ E. 

Purgain.—A small town in the 
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province of Malwa, division of Kil- 
checpanr, which in 1820 contained 
about 2,000 inhabitants; hut. 24° 127 
N,, lon. 76° 40 E,—( Matcotm, se.) 








Purayteu.—A pergunnah thus 
named in the province of Gnjerat, 
part of which formerly belonged to 
the raja of Evler, In A.D, 1890 it 
contained about 6,000 inhabitants, 
one-third Mabomedans and two- 
thirds Hindoos; the hud revenue 
50,096 rupees. —( Public MS. Docu= 
ments, 5.) 


Punxassa.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, division of Nun- 
derbar, situated on an elevated bank 
of the ‘Tuptee, cighty-four _oiiles 
HN. from Surat; lat. 21°29 N., 
lou. 747 22’ EB. This was formerly a 
large town, bat in 1816 was almost in 
ruins, the number of hoses. being 
only 600, and very few of then occu- 
pied. ‘The inhabitants were mostly 
Brahmins, and the remains of many 
pagodas uttest their former impor 
tance.—(Sutherlantl, Se.) 


Peawsyat--A peak of a ridge of 
mountains in Northern Hindostan, 
which separntes the Spiti from the 
Sutaleje river ; lat. 31°53" N., lon. 
78° 43° E., elevation above the level 
of the sea, 22,700 feet. Hodgson 
and Herbert, $e.) 


Punxean (Purinya).—A district 
in the province of Bengal, situated 
principally in the north-castern quar- 
ter, but comprehending also a por- 
tion of the Mogul province of Babar. 
On the north it 1s hounded by the 
Morung hills and woods; on the 
south by Boglipoor and Rajeshohy ; 
to the east it has Dinagepoor; and to 
the west Boglipeor and Tirhoot. 
Its greatest length is 355 miles, its 
greatest breadth ninety-cight, and its 
total superficial contents ubout 6,340 
synare tniles. 

The form of this district is tolera- 
bly compact, but at the south-cast 
corner it stretches out to a narrow 
wing, where it is intermixed with Ra- 
jeshahy and Boglipoor. Previous to 
the late war the whole northern fron- 
tier also, which confined on the Ne- 
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panlese territories, was ill-defined, and 
occasioned many disputes between 
the two powers, In the northern 
corner of the district towards the 
Mahananda there are a few small 
hillocks of earth; and at Manihari, 
near the banks of the Ganges, there 
isa conical peak about 100 fvet high, 
but, generally speaking, Purneah may 
be described as a flat country, ers 

dnaily sinking ns it approaches the 
Ganges. The inundated land ovcu- 
pies nearly one-half of the whole, and 
where the soil is good is tolerably 
well cultivated. 

‘The only rock that has been disco 
vered in the country is a small dotach- 
ed hill at Manihari, where a calcareous 
mass reaches the surface and is of 
considerable dimensions. It appears 
to be an aggregate rock composed of 
many sinall pebbles or nodules united 
by a common cenicnt. In many 
places the stone has heen reduced to 
a white substance like chalk, vsually 
disposed in large beds, with gallerics 
as it were formed in the stone four 
or five feet wide, and as many high, 
perforating the mass in very irres 
lar directions. A ian rents the pri 
vilege of digging for this substance, 
which is afterwards made up into 
litle balls, and sold al! over the 
country to women employed in spine 
ning cotton, who rub it on their fin- 
gers. It contains not the slightest 
trace of vegetable matter or of ani- 
mal exuvia, The nearest rock to it, 
on the opposite side of the Ganges, is 
about seven miles distant. On the 
northern side there is no other rock 
within the British territories, 

There are no mines or mineral 
springs. Common springs are nu- 
merous, but among the natives are 
not in request, most of them risin; 
in bogs ot marshes, curled with 
frogs and snakes'-spawn, and stinking 
aquatic plants, By digging wells wa- 
ter is usually found at no great depth. 
In anany parts, especially in ofd mane 
go groves, the carth would scem 
strongly impregnated with muriate 
of sods, as the cattle are fond of 
licking these soils, and a culinary salt 
is extracted by filtration and boiling. 
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Near Gondara there is a saline earth 
used by washermen in bleaching of 
linen, the chicf ingredient of which 
is, probably, carbonate of soda. 

Since Major Rennell composed his 
Bengal atlas great changes have taken 
piace in the rivers of Purneah, so 
that the maps are little applicable 
to their present state. Their nomen- 
clature also among the natives is, to 
the last degree, perplexed and inac- 
curate, scarcely two persons giving 
the same name to a river or to the 
mart on its hanks, The names of 
the principal are the Cosi, the Maha- 
nanda, the Conki or Kankayi, the 
Punrabhoba, and the Ichamutty. The 
lakes and morasser formed by the 
old channels of rivers which have 
lost all connexion with the main 
stream are numerous but shallow. 
The most remarkable marshes form a 
Jong chain, passing with some inter~ 
ruptions from Gondwara to Malda, 
and seem to be a congeries of broken 
narrow channels, winding among 
Jow lands, which’ probably have at 
one period been the channel of a 
great river, Near the largest streams 
the soil of the inundated lands un- 
dergoes great chunges: the same 
feld is one year overwhelmed with 
sand, and the next covered with a 
sich and fertile mud; but on the 
whole the Jands watered by the Ma- 
nda and its branches are by far 
the richest, while those watered by 
the Cosi, especially towards the north 
and east, arc rather poor and sandy. 
The lands exempted from inundation 
are partly clay, partly free-soil, and 
partly sandy. In favourable scasons 
the high lands of a mixed good soil 
are very productive of alt kinds of 
grain, especially cruciform plants re- 
sembling mustard, which are reared 
for oil, and are the staple commodity 
of the district. 

In every part of Purneah the cold 
of winter is greater than in Rungpoor 
or Dinagepoor, and when strong wes- 
terly winds blow during that season 
for’ two or three succesive days, 
hoar-frost_ is found in the morn 
ings, which occasionally is 80 ex- 
treme as to injure some crops, espe- 
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cially the pulse. Jn spring the hot 
winds from the west are usually of 
longer duration than in Dinugepoor ; 
but towards the Morung frontier they 
are Tittle known. The prevuiliog 
winds are north in the winter, and 
south in the rainy season. Froin 
March to June the winds incline to 
the west, and froin August to Decem- 
ber easterly winds predominate. The 
violent squalls of the spring come ax 
often from the cast and north-enst 
as they do from the north-west; the 
raipy season is of shorter duration 
than further east, and carthquakes, 
but not violent ones, are conimon. 
Purneah having many advantages 
of soil and climate, hax always been 
considered one of ‘the most praduc- 
tive in the province, Rice and other 
grains are raised in large quoutities 5 
but plants reared for oil although great 
ly inferior in aggregate value, are the 
grent objects of commerce, und the 
source from whence the rents ure 
mostly paid. The European potatoe 
was naturalized in 1810, Of plaats 
used for dycing, indigo is the nwst 
important. Cuttle here are an ine 
tant article of stock, and it is from 
ence Bengal is supplied with a great 
Piorortion of the carriage bullocks ; 
it the fine cattle that drag the artil- 
lery ate not bred in this district, al- 
though usually termed Purneah bul- 
locks, being from further west, The 
Compauy’s cattle are allowed acertain 
quantity of geuin per day, which they 
do not always rece’ bue when 
kept up and fed for slaughter, equal 
the best English beef. The herds of 
eattle and buffaloes are hicre so nu- 
merous that all the resources of the 
country would be unequal to their 
support, were it not for the adjacent 
wilds of the Morung. The natives 
of Pornesh are alnost entirely sup- 
plied with butter by the buftatoe ; and 
a considerabie quantity of ghee, or 
buffuloe’s butter clarified, is annually 
exported. The northern part, bor- 
dering on the Morung, ia thinly inba- 
hited, and covered with immense 
woods of snul and other timber, which 
during the rains arc floated down the 
rivers to the building yards at Caleut- 
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ta. Cotton woot is imported from 
the west, betel and coco-nute from 
the south, ‘The quantity of English 
broadcloth used is a mere trific. 
The district is, on the whole, well 
provided with water carriage; and 
the natives possess a great variety of 
hoats, adapted to different purposes. 
Within the whole district there are 
reckoned to be 482 murket-places, 
but the following are the principal 
towns: Purneah, 6,000 honses; Nant- 
poor, 1,400; Kusbah, 1,400; Dham- 
daha, 1,300; and Matuuli, 1,000 
houses, 

In this district wild elephants have 
been very destructive, ruining fields 
and villages every year, to the ereat 
disgrace of the police. In 1810 a 
rhinoceros made his appearance in 
the marshy woods of the south; but 
fortunately he thrust himself on the 
premises of un indigo planter, and 
was shot. The jackal and Indian fox 
are both common, The former is 
asserted to steal both money and 
cloth; but for this calumny against 
the quadruped the natives probably 
have good reasons, as it serves to ac- 
count for the disappearanceof muny 
things. Except abont the ruins of 
Gour tigers and leopards are not 
common. By both Mahomeduns and 
Hindoox these animals ure supposed 
to be the property of the Peers, or 
old Mussuluian saints, so that the 
natives do not sympathize with Euro- 
peans in the sport of tigcr-hunting, 
It is probable, also, that where a 
country is overgrown with wood or 
long grass, a few tigers are useful in 
keeping down the nuinber of wild 
hogs and deer, which are infinitely 
morc destructive to the farmer; and 
whenever the country is cleared they 
disappear, Many of the tigers’ heads, 
for which a reward of ten rupees each 
is paid by the collector, are imy 
from the Morung and the Nepaulese 
territories, 

Every where to the north of Pur- 
neah town paroquets are in immense 
numbers, and consume a great dea 
of grain; peacocks in the southern 
sections ure also a great nuisance. 
The bagiri of the natives is what the 
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English in Bengal call an ortotan; 
and in the spring, after it has been 
fattened on the winter crops, is very 
palatable. The bagiri is a bird of 
passage, and is only found in large 
flocks during the fair weather, and 
vanishes when the rains commence. 
The peacocks, cranes, paroquets, and 
ortolans make an open attack on the 
crop during the day, and during the 
night the farmer is harassed watching 
his fields against the deer and wild 
clepbunts. ‘The galinole, or water- 
hen, creeps unseen along the marshes, 
and does more harm than any of the 
other birds. The swarms of water- 
fowl to be seen during the cold sea- 
son arc altogether astonishing. Thie 

rict also abounds in snipes, golden 
plover, and the florekin, of lesser bus- 
tard, all excellent eating, but held in 
grcat contempt by the natives. By 
them the small white heron (vak), of 
which there is a great variety and 
number, and the shags and water- 
crows are much more esteemed, and 
are prized on account of thei having 
a fishy taste. 

In 1789 Mr. Suetonius Grant Heat- 
ty, then collector of Purneah, com- 
puted the number of villages within 
the limits of the district at 5,800, 
from which be inferred a population 
of 1,200,000 persons. In 1801 Mr. 
W. E. Rees reported the number of 
villages to he 7,056, and the estimated 
total population 1,450,000 persons. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan was of opinion 
that during the forty years prior to 
A.D. 1810, the population of Pur- 
neah had nearly doubled, and his 
computation, the result of a much 
more laborious investigation, exhibits 
4 total population of 2,904,380 per- 
sons, in the proportion of forty-three 
Mubomedans to fifty-seven Hindoos, 
Of these last more than half consider 
themselves as still belonging to foreign 
nations, either from the west or south, 
although few have any tradition cone 
cerning the era of their migration; 
and others have not any knowledge 
‘of the country from whence they sup- 
pose their ancestors to have come. 
Comprehended in the above populs- 
tion are various classes of slaves, of 
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which one class costs from £1. 15s. 
to £2. 5s.; in another a hoy costs 
from £1. 8s, to .£2. 5s.; and a girl of 
eight years from Hs. to £1. 15s. 
They are allowed to marry, and their 
children become slaves; but the fa- 
mily are seldom sotd separately. One 
class of slaves are by far the most 
comfortable description of tabouring 
people, and are seldom sold by their 
owners, although they possess the 
power. In 1810 the houses of bad 
fame were 470. At Jellaighur, ten 
miles from the town of Purneah, there 
is a brick fort, built hy the nabob Syef 
Khan, of about 300 ect square, hav 
ing circular’ bastions at each angic, 
and a parapet wall pierced with loop- 
holes for musketry; but the most 
remarkable antiquity is a line of fore 
tification extending through thenorth~ 
west part of the district, for about 
twenty miles, andnamed MajuraiCata, 

Tn Porueah the nature of the forms 
is vers much affected by the rank of 
the tenants. All the Thigh and pure 
tribes, such as Brahmins, Rajpoots, 
Kayasthas, Rajpoots, Patans, - and 
Moguls, have a right to oceupy what 
ever land they require for their gar. 
dens and houses free of rent, nnd the 
same indulgence is granted to men of 
both religions who pretend that they 
are dedicated to worship; such as 
Bairnggees, Sanyassies, Vishnuvies, 
and Fakeers, Although the Maho- 
inedans ate in proportion fewer than 
in Dinagepoor, they have more in~ 
fluence, much more of the land being 
in their possession, the manners of 
‘the capital town are entirely Muhome- 
dan, and the faith apparently gaining 
ground. Except artists, all the other 
Mahomedans call themselves Sheik, 
ns deriving their origin from Arabia, 
but a great majority ure not to be 
distinguished from the neighbouring 
Hindoo peasantry. In 1810 there 
were twelve families of native Chris- 
tians, who are called Portuguese, and 
who are chiefly employed as writers. 
A Protestant missionary then resided 
in the south-east corner of this dis- 
trict, but no intelligence had been re- 
ceived regarding the number of his 
converts, 

























In this district it is remarkable that 
science is almost confined to two of 
its corners ; the old territory called 
Gour, and a small portion situated to 
the west of the Cosi, Towards the 
west metaphysics are much stodied, 
and are supposed to have been first 
disclosed by Gautama at Chittraban, 
fon the banks of the Ganges, somo- 
where neat to Busar. The Sri Bhag- 
rat is much studied by the sect of 
Vishnu ; the agam or doctrine of the 
Tantras is also taught by several 
Tearned men in the north and east of 








a great divers 
sity of eras; the tern parts fole 
lowing that of Camroop; but in the 
western portion, which formed part 
of the ancient kingdom of Mithila, 
the year is lunar, and commences on 
the first day of the full moon in 
Assar, They have :lso an named 
after Lakstiman, king of Gour, of 
which the 7Oatb year corresponda 
with 1810. In civil affairs the solar 
year is uscd, and the greater propor 
Gon of the revenue is collected ace 





























the section that belonged to soubalt 
Bahar the instalinents are regulated 
by the fussily year, instituted for the 
purpose by the sovereigns of Delhi, 
None of the pundits have sufficient 
knowledge to construct an abnanac, 
nor do auy of them possess instrue 
ments for celestial observations, In 
learning to write, the Bengalese com- 
mence with making letters in the 
sand, after which they write on pal- 
mira teaves with ink made of charcoal, 
which rubs out; subscquently with 
ink made of lamp black, on plantain 
Icaves, and conclude with the same 
ink on paper. 

In this district the cipal object 
of all native expenditure being to 
maintain as many dependents as pos 
sible, the relative expenses of diffe 
rent families hear a niuch closer pro- 
portion to the respective nunber of 
persons each contains’ than a similar 
predicament in Europe would indi 
cate. The main contingent expenses 
are the building of new houses, mar- 
ringes, funerals, pilgrimages, purific 
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cations, and other incidental cere- 
monies, one of which occurs almost 
annually. Such contingencies fall 
heaviest on the Hindoos, especially 
those of high rank, and these advert- 
ing to the probability of having to 
provide for them, regulate their ex- 
penditure with the utmost parsimony. 
On the contrary, the Muhomedans of 
rank are an expensive shewy people, 
and still lead the fashions at the ca- 
pital of the district, whereas the 
Hindoos geuerally live retiredly, and 
are in private uncommonty sloventy. 

The principal traders, besides the 
Company's servants, are the Goldar 
merchants, who keep stores; the 
Govain or Sanyaxsi merchants, who 
are very numerous,and export almost 
the whole of the silk cloth, and also 
deal jurgely in money, jewels, grain, 
cotton, and other articles. | Some 
people make a subsistence by buying 
cattle fur exportation; and notwith- 
standing its opprobrious nature, many 
of these are Brahmins. There are 
many bankers, especiully at the ca- 
pitul, where the Shroffs exchange 
gold for silver, and che Fotdurs silver 
and cowries, These people, how= 
ever, ure daily losing ground, on 
account of the plenty of si'ver and 
the introduction of bank notes, In 
a country exceedingly poor, a gold 
coinage iy bighly distressing to the 
lower classes, even a rupec in Bengal 
is a large sum, for, being a plough- 
man’s wuges for two months, it may 
be considered of as much importance 
in the circulation of the country as 
three or four pounds in England. In 
the present circulation of the country 
quarter rupees are the lurgest pieces 
required for provincial circulation. 
In 1810 the gold in this district had 
fortunately disappeared. 

‘A man of rank here marryi 
ow girl pays little of the marriage 
expense; but many rich men of low 
caste ruin themselves in procuri 
women of high rank for their chil 
dren. A man of high rank is often 
hired when toothless, and even when 
in a dying state, to marry a low child, 
which is afterwards left a widow, in- 
copable of marriage, in order to raise 
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her father’s family, and render her 

's more easily marriageahle, 
In common practice many Brahmins 
marry more wives than one; but 
these are mostly men of high rank, 
who are hired to marry low-bora 
women, of whom their fathers tuke 
charge; few, however, keep two wives 
in one house. In Mithila all mar- 








ringes are made in the month of 
Asher, while in Bengal, Phalgan is 
the usual time selected for perform- 





ing the ceremony. Except those of 
Brahmins, Rajpoots, Vsisyam, Bhaute, 
Kayesthas, and some of the Banyans, 
ail widows of pure Hindoos can live 
with men as samodhs or concubines, 
and among alt tribes of Mithila that 
admit of concubines, when an elder 
brother dies, hiv younger takes hix 
widow as concubine. Children born 
of women kept privately, are called 
Krishna Packhsha, or children of the 
wane of the moon, darkness being 
considered favourable to intrigue. 

Among the Rajpoots are a few of 
the Surya sect, who worship the sun, 
many of whom, for three months of 
the year, abstain fom eating while 
the sun is above the horizon, which 
is considered as a compliment to that 
huminary; and some who are exe 
tremely devout, for the same reason, 
during that quarter of the year do 
not sit down all Sunday. 

The higher rauks of this district 
certainly have an aversion to Euro- 
peans, whom they never wish to see, 
but in many cases this probably ori- 
ginates from the dread they feel of 
having their oppressive conduct to 
their tenantry and poor neighbours 
exposed. They, however, plead for 
their excuse the difference of man- 
ners, such as the eating of beef and 
pork, and the whole conduct of Eu- 
Fopean women, which they consider 
ne totally destitute of decency, which 
it certainly is, according to theit now 
tions of female propriety. 

The worship of Satya Narraia 
among the Hindoos, and of Setya 
Peer umong the Mahomedans, is very 
prevalent. Although these words 
imply the true God,” the worship 
weuns neither sect from its absur~ 
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dities, each continuing to follow its 
old system of mummery; indeed 1 
object of devotion is chosen only in 
cases. of little importance, becuuse 
this deity is supposed to be very 
good natured, and to concede trifles 
with much alacrity. 

Tt is remarkable that in this dis- 
trict a large proportion of the Hin- 
doos allege themselves to be of fo- 
reign extraction, especially in Mithila 
and Gour, It is also reimurkable that 
there is scarcely a great native tribe 
of those who-cultivate the land, and 
who in India usually constitute 
three-fourths of the population, 
These tribes of cultivators, such as 
the Cooch of Cumroop, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of Wocul of Karnata, 
may, in general, be considered as the 
original tohubitants of the country ; 
but in the two above-mentioned por- 
tions of this district, the greater part 
of the cultivators appear to have 
been eradicated. Iu the many parts 
of Bengal the greater part of the cul- 
tivators would seem to have em- 
braced the Mahomedan faith, but in 
the western tracts of Purncah this 
has not happened, yet even there a 
small proportion of the cultivators 
consist of any tribe that can be con- 
sidered as aboriginul. 

During the Mogu! domination this 
was a frontier military province, un- 
der the rule of a foujdar, subordinate 
to the soubahdar or viceroy; but 
exercising a high jurisdiction, both 
civil and military, “Syef Khan is the 
most famous of these provincial 
rulers, and governed until his death 
in the Bengal year 1159, under the 
murecessive viceroyalties of Jaffier, 
Shuja, and Aliverdi Khan. In I}, 
Bengat style, be extended the limits 
of the province beyond the Cosa, and 
in A.D, 1738, added a considerable 
portion of productive territory on the 
side of the Morung. He was suc- 
ceeded by Soulet Jung, on whose 
death the foujdary was usurped by 
Shouket Jung, otherwise uamed 
Khadim Ali Khan, but this rebellion 
wae easily quashed, and terminated 
in the death of the pretender. When 
Lord Clive acquired the Dewanny, in 
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1785, the fonjdary of Purnesh was 
occupied hy Raja Suckit Ray, the 
sixteenth foujdar; the seventeenth 
was Razi ud Deen, the eighteenth 
Mahomed Ali Khan, who was suc- 
ceeded by the English magistrate Me. 
Ducarei. 

Before and since the acquisition of 
this territory, the most prevalent 
crime within its limits hus been that 
of gang robbery, frequently attended 
with murder; but in 1814, the sus 
perintendent of police was decidedly 
of opinion that these atrocities bad 
experienced a great reduction, Much 
good has resulted from estublizhing 
Achain of police stations wlong the 
frontier, the officers of which were 
instructed to parsue offenders into 
the adjacent province of Morung, be- 
longing to the Gorkhas of Nepaul. 
In 1815 the continned unhenlthiness 
of the towns of Purneab and Dinage- 
poor left little doubt that the neces« 
sity of removing the civil authorities 
to more healthy stations would ul- 
timately be considered imavoidable; 
and it sppeared desirable that the. 
measure should be effected before the 
construction of new gaols, or the re~ 
pairs of the public buildings com- 
inenced. All expenditure for these 
objects was in consequence suspend 
ed, and the government endeavoured 
to obtain the wmost accurate informa. 
tion of the causes of the insalubrity 
that prevailed to so dreadfat an ex. 
teat in these towns, with the view of 
forming a final decision on this ims 
portant question. Prior to the above 
date the acting magistrate had re- 
commended the removal of the head 
station to Jelalghur, which he de- 
scribed as elevated, open, and ata 
distance from jungle, while the walls 
of the old fortress might be turned to 
account in the construction of a safe 
and commodions gaol.-—( F. Buchanan, 
J. Grant, Colebrook, Thornhill, Rees, 


$e) 

Purxesn.—A town in theprovince 
of Bengul, the copital of the preced- 
ing district ; lat, 25° 45’ N., lon. 68° 

’ E., 125 miles-N.W. by N. from 
Moorshedabad. This town, which oc- 
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capies a space of nine square miles, 
equal to more than the balf of Io 
don, contains only 40,000 inhabitants 
seattcred over this great extent, and 
might rather be described as an se 
xembInge of villages than a single 
town. Within these limits there were, 
in 1810, one hundred dwelling houses, 
and seventy shops, built entirely of 
in part of brick, 

roofed with tiles, besides which there 
were ten private places of worship for 
Mahomedans, and five for Hindoos. 
As frequently happens in India, this 
station had so detvriorated for many 
years in salubrity, without any per- 
ceptible cause for the alteration, that 
in 1815 the Bengal government con- 
sidered a removal of the civil autho~ 
nities to some other station unayoid~ 
able—(F. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Poxnvan (or Pernya).—A town, 
or rather the ruins of one, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Dinage- 
poor, twelve miles north from the 
ruins of Gour; lat, 25° 28’ N., lon. 
84° 4’ E. In A.D. 1353 this was a 
royal residence, the capital of Hyas, 
the second independent sovereign of 
Bengal, at which time it was besieged 
and taken by the emperor Feroze. 
Daring the reign of Raja Cansa, the 
Hindoo monarch of Bengal, who died 
in 1392, the city of Purruah was 
much extended, and the Bral ical 
religion flourished. Ilis son, who 
became a convert to the Mahomedan 
faith, removed the seat of govern- 
ment back to Gour again. Some of 
the rnins of this city still remain, par- 
ticularly the Adcena mosque, und the 
pavement of a very long street; the 
first, the most rewarkabie Mabom 
dan monument to be found in the 
lewer provinces. 

Jn all this vicinity there are very 
extensive ruins of mosques and other 
religious buildings, Purruah having 
tong been the foens of the Mahome- 
dan faith in this quarter of India. By 
far the most conspicuous places of 
worship are the monmnents of Muck- 
doom, Shah Jelal, and Kotub Shah, 
who were the two most distingnixhed 
religious persons during the carly 




















part of the kingly government in 
Bengal. Numerous pilgrims repair to 
these monuments at all seasons of 
the year, and from all parts of the 
provinee. Both places have endow= 
ments which are expended in keeping 
the buildings in repair, in the support 
of meadicant vagrants, and of a nu 
merous establishment, These iilus- 
trions personages are said by the in 
habitants to have been kings of the 
place, as it was only according to 
their pleasurc that the temporal kings 
could reigi Peruya is said to be 
a corrupted vulgar name, the pro- 
per appellation of the ‘city being 
said to be Panduya or Panduviya, 
from Pandu the father of Judhester, 
who, according to legend, was sove- 
reign of India 5,000 years ago, 

‘On the establishment of the Maho- 
medan sovereignty in Bengal, inde- 
pendent of that of Delhi, the seat of 
government was transferred from 
Gone to Purruah, on which event 
Gour appears to have been plundered 
of every monument of former gran~ 
deur that could be removed, on which 
account, on the buildings that still 
remain, there are very few traces of 
Hindoo sculpture. Purruah in its 
turn was deserted, and the seat of 
government scems to have been ree 
placed at Gour by Nuzzer Khan, who 
had a long reign of twenty-seven, 
years. Most of the present ruins, 
however, are attributed to Hossein 
Shah, the most powerful of the mo- 
narchs of Bengal. — (I. Buchanan, 
Stewart, Rennell, Fullarton, §¢.) 

















Perxvau (Peruya).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Burdwan, thirty-one miles E.S.E. 
from the town of Burdwan, and 
-nine N. by E. from Caleutta, 

among other Musselman ans 
tiqui is 2 mosque built of dark 
stone, the roof of which is supported 
by a treble range of pointed arches, 
giving the interior the appearance of 
agothic aisie. Near the mosque is a 
lofty round tower, which commands 
a five view of the country, but for 
which, no other obvions use can be 
ussigned.—{ Fxllarton, Sc.) 
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Punsoo (or Phersa).—A village 
in the province of Agra, principality 
of Bhurtpoor, twenty-two miles 5.W. 
from the city of Bhurtpoor ; lat. 27° 
WN,, lon. 77° 5’ E. This place stands 
on the side of a small hill of sand- 
stone, below which winds, what in 
the rainy season is a considerable 
stream, but at other timesa dry ex- 
panse of sand, It contains # fortified 
house belonging to the Bhurtpoor 
raja. The neighbourhood produces 
plentiful crops of gond wheat, yet the 
soil is mere sand, but under the hot 
sun of Hindostan even sand becomes 
fertile by irrigution, and the inhabi- 
tints are so sensible of the impors 
tance of water, that they are seen 
rrising it from the wells, aud convey- 
ing it in small conduits to the fields, 
even ufter rain bas quile recently 
fallen. 


PortraL (or Gunny Purtyal)— 
A small town situated within the Bri. 
tish possessions in the province of 
Orissa, but belonging to the Nizam, 
near the river Krishna, on the high 
yoad from Musulipatam to Hydera- 
bad, and eight miles S.W. from Con- 
dapilly, Diamond mines were for- 
merly worked here, and inany: small 
gems of inferior water ure still pro~ 
eutable; but on all above fifteen ca- 
rats, the Nizam claints seventy-five 
per cent, 














Purritas.—A large and commer- 
cial village in the island of Ceylon, 
seventy-four miles north from. Co: 
Jumbo; lat. 7° 57’ N., tan. 79° 42° E, 
The surrounding country being flat 
and low, is periodically inundated by 
the sea to a cunsiderable distance in- 
land; which local advantage facili« 
tating the formation of salt ponds, 
and the heat of the sun their eva; 
ration, much salt is here manutac- 
tured by that lazy process. 








Purtanze.—A town and square 
fort in the province of Melwa, divi- 
sion of Gunge Bassouda, fifteen miles 
from Ratghur, In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia. 


Purterraxnoo,— A considerable 
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village in the Northern Circars, dis- 
trict of Guntoor, about eleven miles 
S.W. from the town of Guntoor. 
There are two small pagodas here 
with pyramidicu! tops in rather an 
antique style of architecture; and at 
each extremity of the village there is 
8 fine reservoir—{ Fullarton, §'c.) 


Porrexwana.—A district in the 
province of Gujerat, of which it oc- 
ies the north-west corner, and 
which has, as yet, been very i 
fectly explored; 
ntly, especiafly to the north, - 

perfectly explored, 
it is honnded by the Rann, The 
J streams are the Banas and 
Sereswati. 

+ Fifty years ago the district imme. 
dintely attached to the town of Put~ 
tun belonged to Kumant ud Deen, 
the futher of the present nabob of 
Rahdunpoor; but be was then com- 
pelled by Damajee Guicowar to aban 
don all pretensions to Puttun and its 
nine independent perguniabs. The 
country is still but thinly peopled, 
and much exposed to the ravages of 
predatory tribes, but it contains Nehr= 
walla, or Puttun, the ancient metro- 
polis of Gujerat; the seat of govern. 
ment having been subsequently trana- 
ferred by the Mahomedan sultans to 
Ahmedabad. The appellation Nehr- 
walla ix written Anhulvada, and sig- 
nifies the field of Anhul; in modern 
times it is known to the natives by the 
name of Puttun or the city. This 
town is situated on the south side of 
the Sereswati river, which here in the 
dry season rolls a feeble stream, about 
sixty-five miles N. by E from Ahme- 
dabad; lat. 28° 48’ N., lon, 72° 2’ E. 
—(Macmurdo, Abul Fuz-l, §.) 


Purrassomnactn (Patana soma 
natha).—A town near the southern 
extremity of the Gujernt peninsula, 
twenty-nine miles N.W, froin Din- 
head ; lat. 20°53’ N., lon, 70° 39 E, 
In 1808 it belonged to Aliuned Khan, 
the Mahomedan nabob of Junaghur. 
By Abul Farel, in A.D. 1542, it in 
described as follows: “This is a 
large town on the seashore 

stone fort ina plain. The city ix a 
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place of great religious resort.” 
hen that author composed the 
Ayeen Acherry, the surrounding 
country was named Soreth, although 
at present more generally known by 
that of Cattywar, and is celebrated in 
the sacred books of the Hindoos ax 
containing these inestimable bless- 
ings; Ist. the river Goomty; 2d 
beautiful women; 3d. good horse 
4th, Somnauth; 5th, Dwaraca. The 
modern town stands at the junction 
of three rivers, the Murna, the Ka- 
pula, and the Sereswati. It is men- 
tioned by Marco Polo about A.D. 
1294, and by Sidi Ali in 1554. 
Somnauth (Soma natha, the lord 
of the moon) is one of the twelve 
images of Siva, which are said to 
have descended from heaven to earth, 
and the great fame andl riches of its 
temple attracted the cupidity, while 
it stimulated the bigotry of Sultan 
Muhmoot of Ghizni, According to 
Mahomedan authors the holy image 
was destroyed ; but this fact is de- 
nied by the Hindoos, who assert, that 
the god retired into the ocean, The 
temple, although on this occasion 
despoiled of its enormous treastires, 
soon recovered wealth sufficient to 
make it an otject of attack to Maho- 
median potentates. Sultan Mahmood 
Begra, who obtained possession of 
the Gujerat throne in 877 of the 
Hijera, marched against Somnauth, 
razed the temple to the ground, and 
built a mosque on the spot where it 
stood. Since that period the terri- 
tory of Soreth has remained under 
& Mahomedan government, but the 
persevering piety of the Hindoos has 
overcome the religious phrevzy of 
their rulers, The mosque has gone 
to ritins, and Ahiln Bhye, the widow 
of a prince of the Holcar family, has 
erected a new temple on the exact 
rite of that which had been demo- 
lished. A symbol of Siva has been 
placed therein, deemed peculiarly 
propitions to those that desire off- 
spring, and Somnauth, althongh it 
has lost its splendour, retains its re 
putation, and is visited by pilgrims 
fram every quarter, who pay a trifling 
duty to the Mussulman nabob, for 
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permission to perforns their devotions 
at this favorite shrine. 

Not only the spot on which Som- 
nauth stands, but atso its vicinity, is 
celebrated in the tules of Hindoo my- 
thology. On the adjacent plaina, the 
renowned conflict of the Jadaos was 
fought, five thousand years ago, where- 
in sixty millions of combatants were 
engaged, and all stain except about a 
dozen. One mile from the temple, at 
a place called Bhalka, the Hindon 
Pilgrim is shewn a solitary peepul 
tree, on the banks of the river Seres- 
wati, which he is assured grows on 
the exact spot where the deity Krish- 
na received the mortal wound from 
an arrow that terminated his incar- 
nation, In 1816, through the inter. 
position of the Bombay presidency 
with the Junaghur state, arrange- 
ments were effected tending to secure 
a greater frcedom of pilgrimage to 
Somnauth, Jt had long been an ob- 
ject of lively interest with the Guico- 
war state, and anxiously desired by 
all classes of Hindoos, to relieve this 
sacred and celebrated shrine from 
the insults of the Mahomedans, who 
not only preposterously obstructed 
their worship, but entered the recesses 
of their temples without the smaltest 
respect for their prejudices.—(Mal- 
colm, Public ATS. Documents, &c.) 

Prenr.—A town in the province 
of Malabar, fourteen miley N.E. from 
Telticherry; lat, 11° 56’ N,, ton. 75° 
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Qvepan (Keddak).—A principa. 
lity in the peninsula of Malacca, situ. 
ated on the west coast, between the 
fifth and eighth degrces of north tati- 
tude, and immediately opposite to 
Prince of Wales’ island. Seen from 
the latter, the Queduh const presents 
a considerable piuin, covered with 
close woad, through which winds a 
tiver navigable for small craft to the 
base of the high mountains, fram be- 
hind which, aa viewed from George 
Town, the sun rises. 
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This territory extends along the 
const about 130 tuiles, commencing 
from the river Traang, which is its 
northern boundary, and is from 
twenty to thirty-five miles in breadth, 
but the cultivated Jand no where ex- 
ceeds twenty miles from the shore, 
From Traang to Porlis, the sea- 
coast is sleltered by many islands 
for a distance of twenty-four leagues, 
tow, and cuvered with forest. The 
water is remarkably shallow, ships 
being obliged to auchor at a great 
distance frow the shore, 
this tract cleven rivers empty then 
selves into the sea, but navigable for 
boats only, The mouth of the Que 
dah river is in lat.62.67N. Atsp 
tides there is sufficient water to ad- 
anit a vessel of 300 tons, over the 
anuud flac at its mouth ; but there are 
stakes nearly across, leaving unly & 
sual opening for jauks und prows, 
Bunder Pakan Quaila, the first town 
in ascending, contains about 1,000 
houses on both sides of the river, 
which further up diverges into many 
channels. 

Prior to the Siumese invasion, 
Quedah was populous and divided 
into 12% mukins or parishes, for they 
must ull contain at least one mosque, 
and forty-four persons versed in its 
ceremonials, The uame of its ine~ 
tropolis formerly was Lindong A= 
bulan, which being translated signifies 
“ shaded from the moon” ; after- 
wards it received the name of Quedah 
(pronounced Keddab) which weans, 
uu enclosure for taking elephants. 
By the Siunese it is named Cherei. 
Uatit the disasters which it expe- 
rienced in 1821, Quedah exported 
Jarge quantities of rice to Penang; 
also cattle, fish, poultry, and fruit; 
latterly these have been reduced to 
one-tenth, Formerly a junk came 
unnually from China and. purchased 
biche-de-mnar, bird’s-nests, shark-fins, 
tin, rice, rattans, damincr, tortoise- 
shell, deer skins, sinews, bullock and 
buffaloe hides, and various other 
commodities, 

Ta the Queda forests sre black 
and spotted elephants, rhinoccroses, 
tigers, leopards, tigerecuts, wild cattle, 
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an animal like the elk deer, guanos, 
porcupines, and many varieties of the 
ape and monkey tribes, with and 
withuut tails; the most remarkable 
hird is the Argus pheasant, Durable 
timber for house und ship building, 
bamboos, Mulay fruits, such av the 
mungosteen, rambosteen, &c, abound, 
nd the climate permits the cultivas 
den of every tropical fruit, flower, 
and vegetable. Tin und gold are 
found in sufficient quantities to re- 
ward researeh, ‘The first iy brought 
water to Quedub, 
where it is cast tuto slabs of from 
fifty to cighty pounds, and ulso into 
smaller picces of fimeiful shapes, 
such uy cocks, hens, dogs, tea-kertles, 
&e, of various weights. The best 
Malay is spoke and written in this 
petty state, the inhabi 
rly attentive te pu- 
unguage, wind careful in 
juding fureign and exotic words, 

Quedah ix inbabited by Malays of 
the Mahomedan religion, and govern- 
ed by hereditary chiefs, who asxune 
the title of sultan 5 but wherever the 
government of Siam is in vigour they 
pay homage to its king (the Poa of 
Dwarnwaddi), by sending annually, 
one flower of gold and another of 
silver. The first settlers are said to 
have come from Mulacca, and the 
town of Qnedah in 1614 wus destroy- 
ed by the Portuguese, The grande 
father of the reigning monarch in 
1823, was Sultan Mah 
Shah, who wae succeeded by his 
son Sultan Abdulla Shab, about A.D. 
1778. This last-inentioned prince 
dying in 1798, was succeeded by his 
brother, Sultan Fleea ud Deen Shah, 
who ceded the province of Welles~ 
Jey, while Sir George Leith was go- 
vernor of Penang. Some time alter~ 
wards he transferred the throne tu 
Tusuko Pungeran, his nephew, and 
eldest son to Sultan Abdalla above- 
mentioned, who assuued the reins 
in 1804, . 

In 1746 an agreement was entered 
into with the king of Quedah for the 
cession of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
aud in 1792 4 regular treaty of peace 
aad amity, to continue as long as the 
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sun and moon give light, was con- 
eluded, by which the East India Com- 
pany agreed to pay 6,000 dollars an- 
nusliy, which was afterwards raised 
to 10,000 dollars, in consideration of 
the territory ceded on the main land. 
Tn J818 the Quedah sultan appealed 
for advice and assistance, being cone 
pelled by the Siamese to attack the 
raja of Perak, against his inclinati 
and interests, and alyo to 

enormous contributions of money and 
stores; the demands of Siam h 
alwars been arbi 
onty by its power to i . in 
Novetitier 1X21 Quedah was ine 
vaded ty a large fect of Siamese 
prows trom the river Traang, where 
the armament had been equipped, 
and subdued with little difficulty, the 
king secking refuge at Penang. 

‘he British territory on the Que- 
dah const, named Wellesley province, 
in 1824 contained 14,000 souls, and 
the produce of rice from the lands 
under cultivation was estimated at 
44,000 bags. In $x26, the king of 
Quedah, who had been expelled from 
his dominions by the Simnese, still 
resided at Penang, where he. was 
allowed 500 dollars monthiy, but 
prohibited from levying troops or 
making hostile engagements ; in fact, 
by the subsequent treaty with the 
Siumese, bis cause appears to have 
been quite abantoued. Twelve thou- 
sand_of his subjects had sought re- 
fuge in the British territories on the 
sea-coat, opposite to Prince of 
Wales’ Island. In 1827 his family 
and relations, to the number of 
seventy persons, through the inter- 
ference of Captain Burney, were 
released and forwarded to Penang.— 
(Anderson, Public MS. Docunents, 
Dalrymple, Capt. Glass, Johnson, 
Elmore, §¢.) 


Quiton (in Malabar ).—See Cov- 


Lan. 


Quinuony (or Chinchicu bay). — 
An exccllent harbour in Cochin Chi- 
na, were vessels are sheltered from 
every wind, The entrance is narrow, 
and the want of a sufficient depth of 
water obliges vessels of great bur- 
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then to delay entering until high 
water. 


———S 


R. 


Rasnasan Ist (Ravana abad },— 
A low muddy island in the province 
‘of Bengal, district of Backergunge, 
formed by the sediment deposited by 
the Itsbnabad river, one of the 
Lranches of the Ganges, and sepae 
rated from the main fand by a very 
narrow strait, At neap-tides it iy 
scareely above water, and at spring- 
tides it is nearly submerged. In 
length it may be estimated at fifteen 
miles, by five the uverage breadth, 


Racnovt’ A town in the Bala 
ghaut ceded districts, twenty-seven 
niiles south from Cuddapah; lat. 14° 
9 N,, lon. 78° 52’ E 


Racencurn.—A, fort in Northern 
Hindostan, situated on the banks of 
the Pabar river, which originally be- 
longed te Bussaher; lat. 31° 12'N,, 
jon. 77° 46° E.; fifty three miles 
N.N.E. from Nahan, 


Rarrroor.--A small town in the 
province of Delhi, thirty-five miles B. 
fr ony Sirhind 5 lat. 30° 31°N., Jon, 
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Racoocurr.—A town and small 
square furt of masonry in the prov 
vince of Malwa, fifteen miles distant 
from Tilloor, In 2820 it belonged 
to the raja of Dewass, and contained 
about 4,000 inhubitants.{ Malcolm, 
Se.) 

Racuoocuer.— A town within 
Sindia’s dominions, in the province 
of Malwa, thirty-six miles N.W. from 
Seronge; lat. 24° 27’ N., lon, 77° 
14°E. It ix the head of the large 
district of Kycheewara, which, in- 
cluding the town, yields a revenue 
of two lacks of rupees, The petty 
chief to whom it belonged had been 
leadinga predatory and refractory life, 
but in 1820, through the mediation 
of the British government, the town 
and fort of Reghooghur, with an es 
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tate of 55,000 rupees, were restored 
to him.—{ Maleoim, §c.) 


Raubunroon.—A petty state in 
the north-western quarter of the 
Gujeret province, to which it is difi- 
cult to assign any intelligible limits. 
The Theraudri (a dependency) is 
bounded on the north by Neyer and 
Snchore; east by the Desawal dis- 
trict; south by the Chunswa per- 
gunnah; and west by the Runn, 

The principal chieftains within this 
space are the nabob of Rahdunpoor, 
the rana of Wow, the row of Cho- 
teelwara, and the waghelas of The- 
raud and Deodhur. The Coolies of 
Nuggur, Jampoor, and Bhunbeer, 
have some towns interspersed among 
these principal This territory 
was reduced to a state of complete 
desolation by the Joudpoor plunder- 
ing troops, the great famine of 1869 
fusly (A.D, 1813), and the never- 
ending ravages of the Khosas and 
Coolies, The tract lying on the 
Runn, from Sooeegaum to Gusra, 
ninety miles in length by about thirty 
in breadth, is possessed and peopled 
by two branches of the Chohan Raj- 
poots, the Nadolas, and Sonegiras, 
the leading features of whose charac- 
ters are pride, fulsehood, debauchery, 
and plundering habits; at the same 
time brave, liberal, and without the 
usual fastidiousness of the Indian 
character, If left to themselves they 
woutd exist in a state of continual 
warfare, their feuds, marriages, rob- 
beries, and debsucheries, seldom 
leaving any man without a demand 
for blood, or a similar claim on him 
from others, or more frequently 
both. 

Their territory is level, arid, and 
uncultivated, covered with low jun- 
gle, and their resources even in pros- 
perous times of little He palace 
Including a portion of Palhanpoor, 
it fills up the space between the Ruon 
on the west, and the mountains on 
the east, and extends nearly as far 
a8 Sachore, beyond which commence 
the Joudpoor dominions, whose raja 
also shares, along with the Ameers of 
Sinde, the habitable portions of the 
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desert, between the river Looni (the 
Ban of Arrowsmith) and the Indus. 
In 1820 the total revenue of Rah- 
danpoor was estimated at 160,000 





very uncertain a contingency, that it 
could contribute nothing towards the 
federal system of defence against the 
Khosas, Coolies, and other plen- 
derers. At the above date the pet- 
guonah of Rabdunpoor contained 
forty inhabited towns and villages: 
the perguanahs of Summee and 
Monjpoor seventy-five inhabited and 
twelve desolate, besides which Rah- 
dunpoor levied collections on Warye, 
Choorwagur, Tehrwara, Deodhur, 
Morewara, and other tributary towns. 
The towns of most importance are 
Rahdanpoor and Summee, and the 
territory ix, on the whole, more fer- 
tile than that of the adjacent petty 
states, In1#21,inconsequence of the 
increase of revenue (52,202 rupees) 
resulting to Rahdunpoor from the 
protective arrangements of the Bri- 
tish government, the mabob’s tribute 
was fixed at 17,000 rupees annually, 
for five years; but addition of reve- 
Rue was not so much the object, a8 
to induce the native chiefs on the 
north-west frontier of Gujerat to 
co-operate in its defence { Elphin- 
stone, Miles, Public MS, Documents, 


$e) 


Ranpunzoon.—The capital of the 
preceding Principality, situated about 
125 miles in o N.W. direction from 
Baroda ; lat. 23° 40’ N., lon. 71° 31’ 
E. It stands in a wide, open plain, 
and is surrounded by an ancient 
brick wall, with towers at regular 
distances, but the whole is in a state 
of great decay. In 1820 it contained 
abaut 4,000 houses, and owing to ite 
geographical position was a sort of 
commercial entrepot for the trade 
of Marwar and Cutch. Its own sta- 
ple commodities are ghee, wheat, 
and hides, the produce of its terri- 
tory. No manufactures of any ime 
portance are carried on, except one 
‘of very coarse cotton cloth, for the 
Coolies, the inhabitants being mostly 
engaged in pastoral and agricultural 
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pursuits. The river Banass passes 
within three or four miles of Ruh- 
dunpoor; but except during the 
rains is never full. 
mentioned by Sidi Al: i . 

Jewan Henan Muid Bubi_ by his 
valour and family popularit: 
sessed himself of the voubahdary of 
Gujerat, and although he never re- 
ceived regular investiture from Delhi, 
continued to exercise a sovereign 
authority, and made the annual col 
Jections for a considerable period. 
In 1774 the Babi famity lost Ahme- 
dabad to the Maharattaa, after » gal- 
lunt defence, and subsequently many 
of their other possessions; but not- 
withstanding these ‘privations, the 
late Ghazi ud Deen Khan supported 
the dignity of the Babi family, and 
his capital was the refuge of the most 
respectable and noble Mahomedan 
funmilies, during the Maharatta ascen- 
dancy and wane of the crescent, In 
1813 the British government inter- 
posed its good offices to tranquillize 
this petty state, and maintain the 
legitimate succession. On. this oc- 
casion the Rahdunpoor naboh recog- 
nized the supremacy of the Guicowar, 
and consented to make an annual 
acknowledgment thereof, by present- 
ing a horse and cloths, through the 
British resident at Baroda. By this 
arrangement the influence and 
trol of the Guicower, in concert wit 
the British authorities, was extended 
to the borders of the great desert 
separating Sinde from the province 
of Gujernt. 

No tribute was ever exacted from 
the nubob of Rahdunpoor by any of 
the predominating Mubaratta govern- 
ments ; but being on terms of friend- 
ship with the Guicowar state, he 
undertook to guard the two passes 
front Sinde end. ‘Ajmeer. To support 
his authority, which, on account of 
the rude tribes that com the 
mass of his subjects, would other- 
wise be precarious, he retains merce- 
naries from Sinde, to which his 
country is contiguous, and through 
them controls the wild habits of the 
Coolies. These last cannot be em- 
ployed as soldiers, for no discipline 
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can teach them subordination, but on 
an emergency their services are pro- 
curable, at no greater expense then 
that of their daily subsistence while 
80 employed, In 1815 the nabob’s 
establishment consisted of three pa- 
lanquins anc two elephants, the small 
remnants of ancient splendour,— 
(Public MS. Documents, Carnac, 
Macmurdo, &¢.) 


Ranria.—A small town in the 


province of Agra, fourteen miles 
from Jaloun ; lat. 26°2' N., lon, 





Ranoon (or Rakn).—A town in 
the province of Lahore, a few miles 
distant from the Sutuleje, which here, 
in the month of April, has the ap- 
pearance of a canal running in two 
channels; the first fordable, and in 
breadth about 300 yards; the second 
is 350 yards serosa, the water deep, 
but not rapid. When the floods are 
at the highest, the stream is said to 
expand to the great breadth of one 
mile and a half From Rahoon baf- 
taes and picce-goods are carried to 
the fair at Hurdwar. It stands in 
lat. Rt YN. lon. 76° E., about 
twenty miles N.N.E. from Luddean- 
na—{11th Register, Raper, §¢.) 





Ranowny.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, twenty miles 
north from Ahmednuggur; lat. 1 
22N., lon. 74° 53 E. 


Rarcnooa (Rachur)——A district 
in the province of Bejapoor, situated 
at the south-western extremity, 
within the fork formed by the chan- 
nets of the Krishna and Toombuddra 
rivers, It properly belongs to the 
division of Hindostan, entitled India 
South of the Krishna, The chief 
towns are Raichoor, Paugtoor, and 
Culloor, 


Raicnoor.—A town in the prow 
vince of Bejapoor, the capital of the 
preceding district, forty-two miles 
north from Adoni; lat. 16° 9 NL, 
lon. 77° 20’ E. This is an irregularl 
built town, being an old fort with 
some new works, commanded by a 
hill and some rising grounds near 
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it. In point of rank it was the se- 
cond town in the jogbire of Bazalet 
Jung, son to Nizam ul Mulk, the 
soubuhdar of the Deccan, and’ bro- 
ther to the late Nizam ud Dowlah, 
Adoni was his capital, and continued 
after his death to be that of bis son 
Darah Jah, until Tippoo took it from 
him, and nearly destroyed it. On 
this event he removed to Ruichoor, 
which had the advantage of greater 
distance from so rapacivus and for- 
midable a neighbour. Here, how- 
ever, he suffered nearly as. mach 
front his uncle, the Nizam, who iin 
posed so high a tribute, thut it reduc 
ed him nearly to the condition of a 
mere renter.—{AISS., §¢.) 


Ramnoog (Raya Durga).—A 
small district in the Balaghaut Ceded 
Districts, situated between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth degrees of north 
latitude. The chief river is che Va- 
davati, which in different parts of its 
course is also named the Hajni and 
Hoggry; the principal towns are 
Ratdroog, Calliandroog, und Mutka- 
maroo. The family of Raidroog is 
descended frons the dalawai, or here= 
ditary prime minister of the Bijanagur 
empire, who on its dissolution seized 
on Pennaconda and Condrippy. Un- 
der Aurengzebe he obtained or seized 
on additional villages. In 1776 the 
district was subdued by Hyder, and 
in 1788 the poligar was captured by 
Tippoo, and sent to Seringapatam, 
where he died a violegt death, His 
son and successor, Vincatuppy Nuik, 
was killed in 1791, while actempting 
to escape from Bangalore. At the 
peace of 1792 Raidroog was trans- 
ferred to the Nizam, and in 1790 
Gopau) Nuik, a descendant by the 
female line, attempting to raise dis- 
turbances, was sent prisoner to Hy- 
derabad, "In 1800, in consequence of 
arrangements with the Nizam, this 
division was ceded to the British go- 
Yernment, from which the poligar’s 
family stilt receive apension—{ Mun. 
70, Sc.) 














Ratpaoce.—A town in the Bala- 
ghaut Ceded Districts, the capital of 
the preceding ‘subdivision of the piro- 
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vince; lat. 14° 10'N.y lon, 76° 56° 
E.; 29 miles south from Bellary. 
This place stands about forty miles 
north of Chitteldroug. The inter~ 
vening country is fertile, with very 
few hills. In 1790 the Maharattas 

i ion of Raidroog, hav- 
‘ippoo’s governor 
sixty thousaud rupees. ‘Travelling 
distance from Hyderabad, 232 miles. 
(Moor, Rennell, §e.) 


Raixee.—bSee Rreonva, 






“—A large district in the 
wa, of which it occu 
ern quurter, where 







dda river, and the hills ex- 
ting along its northern bank. It 
gina? Mogul subdivi- 
ns of Malwa, and is mentioned by 
Abul Fazel as containing thirty-two 
mabals; but until $418 it could 
scarcely be said to have been xubor- 
dinate ‘to any regular government, 
having become a favourite haunt of 
the Pindaries, from whence, until 
extirpated in 1817, they infested the 
surrounding countries. 


Raissren.—A town and hill fort 
in the province of Malwa, the former 
capital of the preceding division, but 
now much decayed; lat. 23° 3) N., 
lon, 77° 52’ E.; twenty-three miles 
N.E. from Bopanl. ‘The country 
from hence to the Nerbudda is re- 
markably wild and inountainous, but 
the hills are not so precipitous as 
those to the south.—(Hfeyne, $c.) 















Rasa Cutonans.—A jungly coun- 
try in the province of Gundwana, 
situated between Sohagepoor and 
Singhrowla. This is an extremely 
rugged and mountainous tract, very 
Jittle cultivated, and inhabited by 
some of the wildest tribes in India, 
‘The whole tract is a succession of 
deep gullies, ravines, chasms, ond 
defiles. The inhabitants call them- 
selves Chobans, and their raja was 
formerly tributary to the Maha- 
rattas, but not remarkable for the 
peneteale of his payments, The 
land produces a little rice, Indian 
corn, aud a few smaller grains pecu- 
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line to hilly cotintries. South of 
Sonepat the country becomes more 
open, but the villages continue very 
poor, not consisting generally of 
more than four or five miserable huts; 
but there is a great abundance of 
gaue. Among te aniuals of = 
more ferecious nuture may be enu- 
merated the royal tiger, leopards, ti- 

ts, and large bluck bears, The 
principal town is Soneput, the usual 
residence of the Chohun rajas, 
appear to have lived in complete 
dependence before the Muaharattas, 
in 1790, pushed their conquests iuto 
these wouds aud wilds (J. B. Bluat, 
ye.) 









A considerable vil- 
nee of Bejapoor, si- 
tiful valley un che 
skirt of a forest, near the verge of 
the Westera Ghauts, about three 
miles 5.W from Diddec. It is sur- 
rounded by @ good stone wall. {Ful 
larton, se.) 





Rasacasua (or the king's house). 
—This and the following article may 
be considered as relating to the same 
pluce, but sre kept separate, as the 
temple stands at some distance from 
the town. 

This ix a very celebrated place of 
Hindoo worship, and for many ages 
hay been one of the principal seats 
of their superstition, and probably 
also the seat of empire. The sinalf 
town of Rajagriha stands on the 
north side of a ridge of mountains, 
to which it has communicated its 
naine, about seven niiles north-west 
from Giriyuk, supposed to have been 
the palace of Jurusandba, an ace 
knowledged monarch of India, and 
several of whose monuments are still 
shewo in the vicinity of this place. 
‘The surrounding country to a great 
extent is covered with an infinite 
variety of ruins, 

Aichough the present town of Ra- 
jegriha stands on the massy rampart 
of an old fortress, the natives have 
no tradition that it ever belonged to 
Jarasandha; on the contrary, they 
usually aseribe the works to Shere 
Shab, the Afghun; but there being 
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two distinct fortifications, one evi- 
dently more ancient than the other, 
it is probuble both formerly existed. 

Rajagriha stands high, but com- 
mencing about a imile east of it, and 
extending for four miles in that di- 
rection, the country is very low. 
Through this hus been constructed a 
grand inound, almost universally at- 
tributed to Jarasandha, the asur or 
infidel. In x valley formed by the 
ridges of the Rajagriha hill» is a vajley 
supposed to have been the field of 
battle where Jurasandha fell by the 
hunds of Bheeo The Saraswati 
rives in this valley, and as it passes 
the gap between Bipul and Baibhar 
receives the water of numerous 
springs, hot and cold, and with the 
orthodox Hindoos these are objects 
of worship, Every thirty-first moon, 
which in the Hindoo calendar is ine 
tercalury, about 50,000 persons ay 
semble ‘at these springs, which are 
the property of a cl of Brahmins 
named Rajageiha, imported many 
‘years ago from Druvira, Maharashtra, 
Carata, the Concan and Telinga, 
but who as they now exist are u set 
of ignorant, clumorous, dirty beggars. 

The Juins also claim Rajagriba, 
and ussert that it was the residence 
of Mahasrenik, Upasrenik, and Srenik 
of the Jain religion, who possessed a 
country forty-eight coss in circum- 
ference, a mode vf expression by 
which the Jains appear to designate a 
powerful zemindir or petty prince. 
The Jains every year resort hither in 
great numbers, and have built tem- 
ples on the five hills by which the 
valley ix surrounded. In J8TI there 
was a Hindoo hermit here who had 
seated himself in the open gallery of 
a thatched hut, where he sat all day 
in the posture in which Buddha is re- 
presented, without motion or speech, 
but well besineared with cow dung.— 
(F. Buchanan, $c.) 


Rasacuiai.—A town in the pto- 
vince and district of Bahar, situated 
at the base of the Rajagriha hille, 
near the north-west extremity of the 
range, about sixteen miles south from 
the city of Baber. The hills “in this 
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neighbourhood abound with springs 
of water, both hot and cold, for the 
reception of which numerons small 
stone reservoirs have been built, and 
dedicated, one with another, to al- 
most every divinity of the Hindoo 
pantheon, with sometimes a small 
temple on the margin of the foan- 
tain. A thermometer immersed in 
the hottest of these springs in the 
month of January rose to 102°. On 
the crest of the mountain, imme. 
diately above Rajaghiri, is a temple of 
great sanctity, dedicated to Parswa- 
natha, which is still resorted to by 
Jain pilgrims from different parts of 
India, and in the vicinity of the town 
below are the remains of an extensive 
fort, once of considerable strength ; 
a monastery belonging to the sect 
of Nanak (the Seiks), and a Maho- 
medan shrine, chiefly remarkable for 
its sequestered situation.—{ Fudlarton, 
$e) 


Rasacera.~A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, thirty-one miles S.E. 
from the city of Agra; lat, 26° 47 
N., lon, 78° 6’ E. 





Rasamatat.—This town and ad- 
jacent territory belong to the ancient 
province of Bengal, although now 
annexed to the division of Bogli- 
poor, which ranks as a Behar zillah, 
and under which head further parti- 
culars will be found. In old docu- 
ments it is also named Acbernuggur 
from its capital, and in the revenue 
records Caukjole, as being the chief 
military division, It is situated on 
the south-western bank of the Ganges, 
and was formerly the seat of an im- 
portant military cantonment, on the 
confines of Bengal, towards Bahar, 
commanding some of the mountain 
parses into both countries, particu- 
larly the famous pass of Tellingurry, 
the possession of which was deemed 
of much consequence in the time of 
the hostile independence of the two 
soubahs, 

The city of Rajamahal stands on 
the &.W, side of the Ganges, about. 
seventy miles N.N.W. from Moor- 
shedabad ; lat. 25° 2 N., lon, 87° 43’ 





RAJAMAHAL. 


E. During the reign of the emperor 
Acber, A.D. 1591, Raja Maun Singh, 
‘on his return from the conquest of 
the Afghans of Orissa, fixed on the 
town of Agamahal for the capitel of 
changing the name to Rajae 
mahal ; but by the Mahomedans it is 
occasionally distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Acbernuggur. In 1608 
the seat of government was removed 
from hence to Dacca by Inlam Khan, 
but in 1639 was bronght back by Sul- 
tan Shujah, the unfortunate brother 
of Aurengzebe, during whose vice- 
royalty it attained great importance, 
being the established metropolis of 
the Bengal and Bahar provinces, for 
which it was admirably situated. 
This prince for his temporary resi- 
dence erected a splendid building, 
called the sunggedalan or stone hall, 
ich is now in a miserable state of 
ruin. A great deni of this edifice 
has been pulled down for its mate- 
tials, especially the stones, which 
have been employed to construct 
the palaces of the Moorshedabad 
nabobs, and much has also been re- 
moved to make room for modern 
hovels, 

Since the era above-mentioned 
Rajamahal has necessarily suffered 
great diminution, which hax probably 
been accetlerated by the removal of 
the British courts of justice to Bogti- 

It is, however, still a large 
place, but the rubbish and dispersion 
of the honses render its appearance 
very dismal. It still contains twelve 
market-places scattered over an im- 
mense extent, and the resident po- 
pulation may-be computed at 30,000, 
besides travellera by land and water, 
who are always numerons, and the 
supplying of whom with necessaries 
forms the principal anpport of the 
town. Within its limits ia the tomb 
of Meerun, the son of Jaffier Ali, the 
predecessor and successor of Cossim 
Ali. Meerun (by whose orders Se- 
raje ud Dowlah wi ted) was 
Killed by lightning, and buried here 
ina tomb of small size, but neatly 
built, and having many flowers planted 
around. —(F. Buchanan, Stewart, 
Lord Valentia, &c.) 












RAJAMUNDRY. 


Rasamunpay (Raj Makendri}.— 
The third district of the Northern 
Circurs, proceeding from the north, 
and situated between the 16th and 
17th degrees of north latitude. To 
the north it is bounded by the dis- 
trict of Vizagapatam; on the south 
by that of Masulipatain; on the east 
ithas the sea, and on the west the 
dominions of his highness the Nizam. 

The limits of this district have un- 
dergone several fluctuations, and are 
at present but ill defined. Part of 
the original circar lies to the south, 
but the’ greater proportion to the 
north of the Godavery, which se- 
parates it from Eltore. This river 
ttivides itself into two great branches, 
thirty-five miles from the sea, wi 
which it farms the island of Naga- 
rum, a triangular space comprehend- 
ing 500 square miles, but of great 
value in proportion to its extent, 
From the Potiverara zemindary, on th 
west, the great rauge of hills Ji 
the circar, and the smalt river Scttic. 
veram describes its boundary towards 
Cicacole, {0 1784 the whole circar 
‘of Rujamundey included 1,700 square 
miles of accessible territory. The 
intervening space between the small 
rivers Yelleric and Settieveram is 
subdivided by water-courses to ans 
swer the purposes of irrigation in the 
two principal gemiudaries of Pedda- 
poor and Pettipoor, The island of 
Nagarum is enclosed hy the two 
greater branches of the Godavery, 
and intersected by five lesser ones, 
which render it very productive, it 
being the grand receptacle of all the 
slimy mould carried down by the 

reatest river ofthe Deccan, The 
Brests of Rajamundry, from the 
commencement of the hills along the 
banks of the Godavery, to Paloon- 
shah on the frontiers of Cummumait, 
produce abundance of touk trees, 
this being the only country on the 
east side af the bay of Bengal that 
produces this durable species of 
timber. 

The cultivation of sugar is carried 
on to a considerable extent in the 
Peddapore and Pettipoor zeminda- 
ries, along the banks of the Elyseram 
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river, which, though small, has » 
constant flow of water the whole 
year, sufficiently Jarge not only to wa- 
ter the sugar plantations during the 
driest seasons, but also a great va- 
riety of other productions, such as 
paddy, ginger, turmeric, yams, and 
chilies. This stream of water, dur- 
ing the sultry weather, renders the 
lands adjoining more fertile than al- 
most any other in the Decean, and 
peculiarly fitted for the growth of the 
sugar-cane, A considerable quantity 

sugar is also raised in the delta of 
the Godavery, and the cultivation 
might be inercased to any amount. 
They do not attempt to raise a crop 
from the same spot oftener than every 
third or fourth year, but during the 
intermediate time plants of the legu- 
minous tribes are cultivated. Here, 
‘on an average, six pounds of juice 
from good canes yield one pound of 
sugar. The refuse is given to cuttle, 
or carried away by the labourers, 
there being no distilling of rum. The 
cultivation of cotton ix general in 
Rajamundry, but from the nature of 
the soil and surface, more especial 
in the remoter parts, the produce is 
‘not great in amount or superior in 
quality. 

The principal towns in this zillah 
are Rajamundry, Ingeram, Coringa, 
Bundermafanca, Peddapoor, and Pet- 
tipoor; but there is little export 
trade carried on except from Corin- 
gr. Some of the villuzes in the east- 
ern quarter have rather a wilder cha- 
racter than the generality of the ham- 
lets in the plains of the Northern 
Circars, consisting of small mud 
buts ofa circular form, with only one 
aperture overgrown with creepers, 
their enclosures strongly fenced, with 
narrow winding paths between them. 
The territory was ceded to the French 
in 1753, by Salabut Jung, the reig 
soubshdar of the Deccan, and acqui 
to the British by Lord Clive in 1765, 
101817 the total gross collection ofthe 
public revenue amounted to 6,74,550 
star pagodas ; and in 1822, according 
to returns imade by the collectors 
to the Madras government, the inha- 
bitants were estimated at 7,38,309 
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Brought forward .., Rs. 1,39,218 
Deduct tribute to the 
Rs. 75,000 
wi 


Guicowar 
dow of Ramsingh ...8,400 





Provision foi 
83,400 
Leaving ... Rs. 55,818 











for the liquidation of the government 
debts, exceeding thirty jacks of ru~ 
pees The revenue, however, was 
considered susceptible of improve- 
ment, and Mr. ‘Willoughby had effect- 
ed an amicable settlement with the 
Bheels ; but the annals of Rajpepla, 
for many years, present a most dis- 
tressing history of the anarchy and 
rapine that had devastated this petty 
state, and almost annihilated its po- 
pulation—(Public MS. Documents, 
Willoughby, 5c.) 

Rasreri.a.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, thirty-four miles 
east from Broach, the former capital 
of the preceding division; lat, 21° 
46’ N., ton, 73° 45° E, The village of 
Pepla stands on the top of a lofty 
mountain, and is now called Toona, 
or Old Pepla, to distinguish it from 
the new village of that name. It is 
situated in a country almost inacces- 
sible to any but Bheels, the road lead- 
ingover high hills covered with jungle, 
it having been formerly a place of re- 
fuge. Vestiges of the town arc still 
occupied by Bheels, the modern ca- 
pital being Nandode, and the coun- 
try designated in the Mogul records 
as Nadowt, or Nandode.—{ Willough- 
by, &.) 

Rasroon ( Rajapura).—A townin 
the province of Bejapoor, district of 
Concan, ninety-six miles N.N.W. 
from Goa; lat. 16° 46 N., Ion, 73° 
20 EL 

Rasroou.—A town in the province 
‘of Malwa, eighteen miles from Kook- 
see; lat, 22° 15’ N,, lon. 74° 24’ E. 
In 1820 this was the head-quarters 
‘of Muzzsffer, an Arabian jemadar, 
and head manager to Jeswont Singh, 
the rajaof Ally and Mohun. It stands 
‘on the high road from Malwa to Gu- 
jerat, and is surrounded by a thick 
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jungle, cultivated in’ some spots by 
the Bheelala tribe.—( Malcolm, dc.) 


Rasrootana (Rajputrana).—See 
Asunen Paovincr. 


Rasstauy.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, of which it occupies 
the central parts, and situated princi- 
pally between the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth degrees of north latitude, 
To the north it is bounded by Dinage- 
poor and Mymunsingh ; on the south 
by Birboom and Kishnagur; to the 
east ithas Dacca Jelulpoor and My- 
munsingh; and on the west Boglt. 
poor and 'Birboom. This was {or- 
merly the most extensive and un- 
wieldy zemindary in Bengal, and in 
1784 comprehended, according to 
Major Rennell’s computation, 12,9! 
aquare miles, yielding a revenue of 
twenty-four lacks of rupees. 

Rajshahy is intersected in its whole 
length by the Gunges, or lesser branch= 
es, with many navigable rivers und 
fertilizing streams ; aud so watery ix 
its nature, that from the beginning of 
July to the end of November it is 
nearly submerged. In times of re- 
mote Hindoo antiquity the particular 
portion thus subject to prolonged ine 
undation was named the region of 
Varendra. The northero portion of 
the district, as it is now constituted, 
presents neither elevation, forest, 
road, of watercourse, by the assump- 
tion of which a definite boundary 
might be fixed, In the vicinity of 
Harrial the face of the country is ex- 
cecdingly wild and woody, and other- 
wise fitted for the harbour of dacoits. 
For the protection of the jects, or 
shallow Inkes, a swift guard-boat, of 
sixteen oars is retained, commanded 
by a jemadar, who is especially reeom- 
mended to superintend the Chillum 
Jeel, the largest expanse of water of 
thie description in Bengal, In 1820 
government relinquished the repairy 
of a considerable portion of the em- 
bankments in Rajshahy, which always 
failed when the rivers were highest, 
and subjected the vicinity to sudden 
and mischievous inundations. On the 
other hand, when the rains were 
scanty, they were cut by the natives, 
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who, indeed, were always adverse to 
their being maintained. 

Yo A.D. 1725 this zemindary was 
conferred on Ram Jevon, a Brahmin 
and founder of the preseat fa 
but since that period it has sufised 
much dissection, and littie space com= 
paratively now remains to his des- 
cendants, From the law surface of 
the country it is ill adapted for the 
erection of solid edifices, and aecord- 
ingly few are seen, and those mostly 
Hindoo temples, or the more tran- 
sitory dwellings of Europeans, There 
is no fort within the district, except 
one belonging to the uaboh of Muor- 
shedabad, at Godagarce, built in for- 
mer times as a place of refuge for the 
nabob’s family, but now in a most 
ruinous condition. The chicf towns 
are Nattore, Bauleab, and Hurrial, 
besides which there ure many popu- 
fous and commercial villages. Until 
the separation, in modern times, of 
several important pergunnahs, 
bahy produced four-fitths of all the 
silk, raw or manufactured, used in or 
exported from Hindostan, Jn 1814 
the jutma, or land-assessment to the 
revenue, was 340,814, Prior to 
the separation of the pergunnahs 
above alluded to, the number of inha- 
Hitants was computed at 197,763 ; 
but in 1801 they were estimated in 
round numbers at 1,500,000, in the 
proportion of two Hindoos to one 
Muhomedan.—(H'yxck, C2 Graeme, 
jun, A, Gardner, J. Grant, Sc.) 
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Ratpixe.—A princi 
cluster in Northern Hinde: 
ated above Murang, on the left bank 
of the Sutuleje ; lat. 31°29 N., lon, 
7° 2” E.; elevation uboye the levei 
of the seu, 21,411 feet.—( Hodgson and 
Herbert, §c.) 


Rama Care—A promontory in 
the province of Bejapoor, on the west 
coast of India, within the Gon terr 
tory; lat. 25° 5°'N,, lon. 74° 2 E, 























Rama Senar—A fertile valley in 
Northern Hindostan, division of Ro- 
ween, situated between the Tonse 
and Jumna, and traversed by the Ra- 
ma stream, from which it-derives its 

youn, 


name ; tat. 30°50" N,, lon. 78° 5’ E,— 
(as. Fraser, $c.) 


Rawarazax.—A pleasant village 
a mile from the sea-shore, in the Car- 
natic province, and district of Nel« 
lore, about five miles N. from the 
town of Nellore, with a bungalow for 
the accomwodation of traveller 


Rawprooc (Rana Durga)—A 
town in the Balagbaut Ceded Dis- 
tricts, forty-three miles $.E. from 
Bellary; lat, 14° 44 N., lon, 77° 
3 E. 














Rawcaox (Rama grama)omA vile 
lage in Northern Hindostan, district 
of Kumaon, situated on the declivity 
of a high and steep mountain, near 
the great road from Alinora to fiohite 
cund, by the Bamouree puss, and 
about seventecn miles south from the 
town of Almora, An excellent bridge, 
constructed of logs, on the principle 
of the hill Sanga, but cight feet wide, 
and with a light parapet ruiling on 
each side, has recently been thrown 
across the mountain torrent which 
tlows at the bottom of the deep dell 
below Ramgnon, and near it a small 
house has been erected hy govern 
ment, with a commmissurinat depot an- 
nexed, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. { Fullarton, §e.) 


Ramoenny (Rama giri).—A small 
town in Mysore, forty-eight miles 
N.E. from in apataan § lat. 128° 
43’ N,, lon. 77° 25 K. Lac is: prow 
duced in several of the neighbouring 
hills, upon the tree called jala, but 
cattle is the principal abject of the 
people round this place.” da all di 
eases of the ox kind the remedy is 
actual cautery, fineitully applied in 
erent places. Although the kill~ 
ing of an animel of the cow kind is 
consilered worse than inarder by the 
Hindoos, there is no creature whose 
sufferings exceed thoxe of the lubour- 
ing cattle in Hindostan.—(F. Bueha- 
nan, &c-) 






























Rancuact (Ramaghat!.—A town 

in the provinee of Agra, situated on 

the west bank of the Ganges, which 

in the dry season is here fordable 
tu 
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lat, 28° 10 N,, ton, 78° 12 E., seven- 
teen miles 8.8.E. from Anopshebr. 


Ramosaut.—One of the passes 
through the western ghaut mota~ 
tains, descending from the elevated 
province of Bejapoor to the Portu- 
guese territories subordinate to Goa, 
‘The greatest height of this pass above 
the sea is said to be about 2,200 feet. 
The pass was formerly very difficalt 
and rugged, with frequent steep and 
sharp turnings, so as to be almost 
inopracticable for loaded cattle; but 
in 1820 a detachment of Madras 

ioneers were employed in widening 
it, and forming a carriage road like 
that down the Bhore Ghaut. From 
the small temple of Siva at the sum- 
mit, called Rama Lingam pagoda, to 
the foot of the ghaut is a distance of 
about three miles and a half. The 
descent is by regular gradations, 
through an uninterrupted tract of 
forest, without any of the bold mu- 
ral precipices or magnificent chasins 
which distinguish the scenery of the 
Bhore Ghaut. The teak trec is not 
found in this part of the ghants, poon 
being the prevailing timber. There 
is a belt of fine open forest, free from 
underwood, extending eastward for 
a space of ten miles from the top of 
the pass, and the first tract of culti- 
vated land, going west, is at the fron- 
ther Portuguese village of Burry, seven 
miles and a half from the base.——(Jud~ 
larton, &c.) 


Ranonern ( Raniaghiri)— A dis- 
trict in the province of Hyderabad, 
situated towards the north-eastern 
extremity, and extending ucross the 
Godavery, which intersects it; but 
only the portion situated to the south 
of that river is subject to the Nizam’s 
authority, the rest belonging to the 
wild Hindoo province of Gundwana. 
The town of Ramgheer stands in Int. 
18° 27’ N., lon, 79° 28’ E., 100 miles 
N.N.E. from Hyderabad. 


Ramcuva.—A fort in Northern 
Hindostan, principality of Hindoor, 
situated among the hills, and lately 
Much increased and strengthened : 
lat. 31° 5’ N., lon. 76° 47’ E., eleva- 
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tion above the level of the sea 4,054 
feet.—( Hodgson and Herbert, $c.) 


Rancuva (Ramaghara}.—A hilly 

and mountainous district, the juris- 
diction of which, since it has been new 
modelled and extended, occupies the 
whole southern quarter of the Bahar 
province. To the north it is bound- 
ed by the district of Bahar Proper; 
on the south by Jushpoor, Gang- 
poor, and Singhboom ; to the caet it 
as Boglipoor and the Jungle Ma- 
hals; and on the west Billounja, 
Sirgoojah, and Jushpoor. In 1764 
Chuta Nagpoor, Palamow, and Rani 
ghow, according to Major Rennell’s 
mensuration, contained 21,732 aquure 
miles, of which 16,732 were nearly 
waste. 

‘A great proportion of this division 
is, from its situation, rocky and m= 
productive, and can never be brought 
into a better condition unless great 
cucouragement be held out to the 
clearing of woods hitherto impene- 
trable; and such is the uncivilized 
state of the district generally that a 
great majority of the natives cannot. 
be expected to understand the laws 
by which they are governed. 

The soil of Ramghur on the decli- 
vities is principally loam ; in the high 
ground it consists of a mixture of 
loam, clay, and gravel, with mica, on 
which pulses of different sorts’ are 
grown, and also cotton. The supply 
of water for domestic purposes is 
procured from rivers, rivalets, nul- 

fais, jecls, wells, nnd tanks; but 
the last is generally preferred by 
the natives. Water dat ie clear 
and void of taste they consider the 
best, and do not esteem running wa- 
ter, which, flowing through woody 
and mountainous countries, ts usually 
impregnated with minerals and astrin- 
gent vegetable substances, The wax 
ter, however, of large rivers, where 
these extraneous ingredients are much 
diluted, is nsually goods and troops 
marching through hilly and wood: 

countries, in general suffer ‘much 
more from the water of small streams 
and nullshs than from that of tanks 
or large rivers, At Pinner Coond, 
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in this district, there is a remarkable 
hot well. The rivers of Ramghur, 
Chute Nagpoor, and Sirgooje, are 
mostly shallow, and never full ex- 
cept during the rains, when they flow 
with great rapidity, The banks are 
covered with rank weeds and exu- 
berant vegetation, which is often 
swept away by the torrent. Rivers 
which during the floods contain from 
fifteen to twenty feet of water, fall 
soon after to two or three feet, and 
soon after dry up. The mountains 
of this district are wholly covered 
with trees, brushwood, ond jungle, 
which forests extend far into the ad- 
jacent countries. 

Comniercial transactions are very 
insignificant, and confined snostly to 
the inere interchange and barter of 
commioditios for domestic consu p= 
The hills abound with iron, 
which is collected und fused hy the 
natives in their rude manner, and 
the principal article of exportation ; 
but the want of navigable rivers is a 
great obstruction to the enlargement 
of this traffic. ‘The great Benares road 
passes through Shercgotty, and there 
is a distinct roud that branches off 
from this grand trunk at Konachitty, 
and runs north-west toChittra, There 
is also a road that runs north-east 
from Chittra, and afterwards falls ine 
to the great road at Sheregotty. 
There arc many old brick forts in 
Ramgbur, the destruction of w 
was recommended at an early period 
by the magistrate, as they afforded 
protection to refractory zemindars 
and hordes of jeregulae banditei 
There are very few durable buildings ; 
nor are there any priyate schools, or 
seminaries for teaching the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan jaw, education not 
extending beyond the sccomplish- 
ments of reading and writing. 

The seasons here, as elsewhere in 
Hindostan, may be divided into hot, 
cold, and rainy. The could season 
commences about the end of Octo- 
ber and terminates in the beginning 
or middle of March, when the hot 
season commences, and lasts till the 
middle of June. The rains then set 
in, and continge till about the middle 
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of October, gradually decreasing to- 
wards the conclusion. The healthy 
season may be said to be from No- 
vember to the setting-in of the rains 5 
and the most unhealthy months, Sep- 
tember and October. Traces of lead 
have been discovered at the base of 
@ mountain in Ramghur cailed Mu- 
cundgunge, and antimony issaid to be 
found, while iron abounds every 
where, more particularly at Balleah, 
the mountains, where it is smelted 
in considerable quuntities by native 
metallurgists. A few miles east of 
Uazary Bangh are beds of very fine 
inica, from which large transparent 
lamine ure procure 

Tu Ramghur the moubur tree 
grows spontaneously and in great 
abundance, among the rocky and 
otherwise barren parts of the moun« 
tuins, and provides the natives with 
aconvenient substitute for grain, as 
it will keep, when pulverized, for a 
whole scason, By the natives, how- 
ever, it is principully used for waking 
an infusion like tea, which affords a 
nourishing aud wholesome beverage; 
but this process bas been construed 
as coming within the regulations 
against illicit distiltation, The prin- 
cipal rivers arc the Dummodah and 
Barrakur ; the principal towns Chit~ 
tra(contet ing the establishment. 
and gaol), Ramgbur, Hazary Bangh, 
id Sheregorty. Throughout the 
castern part of the district, and in the 
adjacent tracts of the Jungle Mahals, 
the buffaloe is used for draught and 
for the plough, instead of the ox. 
‘The former is a hardy and powerful 
auiral of its class; yet six of them 
are required to move the sume load 
that a pair of miserable starved bul- 
locks would be set to draw in the 
plains, This waste of strength is 
mainly attributable to the extreme 
rudeness of the hill cart, which is 
mounted on circular pieces of board 
for wheels, and is almost as much in- 
ferior to the Bengal hackery, as the 
latter is to the English wagon. 

‘Ramghur is but thinly inhabited, 
and a great majority of the natives 
are Hindoos of the Brahminical per- 
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inhabitants of Ramghur Proper 
amount to half a million, in the pro- 
portion of one Mahomedan to thirty 
Hindoos, The ivbabitants of the 
most frequented towns differ not at 
allin feature, and very little in their 
language, from those of the adjacent 
plains, whence their progenitors in 
ail probability migrated, The raja of 
Chuta Nagpoor, who formerly exer- 
cised anindependent jurisdiction with 
in the limits of his own territories, is 
highest in rank ; but there are besides 
many zemindars of extensive posses- 
sions and considerable personal influ- 
ence. 

This district has been long fatally 
distinguished for the numerous crimes: 
and devastations committed, and the 
annual loss of many valuable soldiers 
from the unheaithiness of the coun- 
try. The inhabitants of the adjacent 
plains have an unconquerable aver 
sion to a residence in the hills, owing 
to the pestilential distempers they 

nerate, as well as to the extreine 

arbarity of the hill natives, and the 
abundance of beasts of prey, bears, 
tigere, wolves, and hyenas, “Theft is 
common throughout Raighur; but 
murder more prevalent among 3 pur 
ticular class, which are the slaves pos- 
sessed by chiefs inhabiting the inoun- 
tainous and inaccessible interior, and 
of savage and ferocious habits. When 
petty disputes occur, these slaves ure 
compelled by their masters to perpe- 
trate any enormity, and are more 
especially employed for the purposes 
of assassination. Any hesitation or 
symptoms of repugnance on the part 
of the slave is attended with instant 
death, which is equally his fate should 
he fail in the attempt. On the other 
hand, if he succeed he is sought out 
by the officers of government, and 
executed as a murderer. The usual 
police has hitherto been unable to 
seize the cowardly instigator, and if 
recourse be had to a military force 
he retires to the jungles. Neither do 
the slaves attach the slightest idea of 
guilt to the murders they are thus 
delegated to commit; on the con- 
wary, when taken, invariably 
and appear to expect applause for 
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having done their duty. Marder is 
also frequently committed through 

mere ignorance and superstition 
of the people, who often put indivi 
duals to death under a belief that 
they practise magical influence, and 
make a destructive use of their know~ 
jedge. Lastly, the ready cash of the 
Hindoo pilgrims, proceeding through 
this district to the different places of 
Hindoo worship, sometimes proves 
too strong a temptation for poverty 
to resist, and murder is resorted to as 
the most effectual mode of conceal 
ment.—{ Fullarton, Breton, W. T. 
Smith, Lord Teignmouth, J.Grant,§ c+) 

Ramcnun.—A villagein Northern 
Hindostan due south of Alpiora, si- 
tuated on the banks of a rapid stream 
in a narrow winding valle, the sides 
of which rise to a great height, and 
ere cnitivated in narrow terraces with 
the most persevering industry, al- 
thongh the soil is so stony that many 
of the little fields more resemble the 
deposit of a torrent than an arable 

icce of laud, The government ware- 

jouse and guard-house sland at a 
little height above the village, While 
subject to the Gorkhas there was 1 
castle here, pow dismantled and gone 
to decay, Iron ore is found here, 
which the inhabitants wash from its 
grosser deposits, and transport to 
Almora to be smelted.—{Zishop He- 
ber, &c.) 

Ramcuur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Buhar, district of Rumghur, 
situated on the banks of the Dum- 
modah river, about 190 tiles N.W. 
from Calcutta; lat. 23° 38' N., lon. 
85° 43’ E. It originally communicated 
its name to the district, but has since 
fallen to a secondary rank, 


Ramcuxca Riven (Rama Ganga). 
—This river has its source in North- 
ern Hindostan among the Kutnaon 
mountains, about twenty-five miles 
N.W. from the fortress of Almora, 
from whence it flows in a south- 
easterly direction through the pro- 
vinee of Rohileund, with a very wind- 
ing stream, until it fails into the 
Ganges not far from Kanoje, having 
performed a course, including wind- 
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ings, of about 300 square miles, and 
received the accession of many rivers. 


Ramauxcr (Rama Ganj ).—A 
town in the province of Oude,twenty- 
seven miles S.W. from Lucknow ; lat. 
26° 38’ N., lon. 80° 30’ EL 

Ramoua (Rama ghara).—A town 
in the province of Orissa, situated on 
the south side of the Mabanuddy 
river, 106 miles W. from Cuttack; 
Tat, 20° 26° N,, lon, 84° 26° E. The 
chief of this place in 1803 became a 
British tributary. 





Rawcunsan.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, eighteen 
N. by E. from Bellary’; lat. 24°3" N., 
lon, 80° 24’ E, 


Rasussenam (Rameswaram, the 
pillar of Ram).—An islund in the 
straits between Ceylon and the con- 
tinent, being separated from the latter 
by a narrow channel. In length it 
aay be estimated at cleven miles, by 
six the average breadth, and is low, 
sundy, uncultivated, and covered with 
# thin baubool jungle ; lat. 9° 19’ N., 
lon. 79° 22’ E. 

On his return from the conquest 
of Ceylon, after destroying Ravan, 
the king of the Rashasas (or oppo- 
nents of the demi-gods), Ran, un 
incarnation of Vishnu, reflected that 
during his wars many Racshasas, 
who were also Brahmins, had been 
destroyed, by which feats he had i 
curred the heaviest guilt ; to ex; 
these crimes therefore he set up an 
image of the lingam at Ramisseram, 
which he ordered to be worshipped, 
and it thenceforward became u place 
of pilgrimage. Such is the traditional 
account of this celebrated pagoda, 
which still remains in a tolerable state 
of repair. The entrance to it is by 
a lofty gateway ubont 100 feet high, 
covered. with carved work to the 
summit, The door is about forty 
fect high, and composed of single 
stones, placed perpendicutarly, with 
others crossing over; the massive- 
ness of the workmanship resembling 
the Egyptian or Cycl style of 
architecture. The square of the whole 
is about 600 fect, and it is probably 














one of the most superior native edi- 
fices in India. None ate permitted 
to enter the inner temples except the 
attendant Brahmins, who live in the 
town, and have their share of the 
offerings. The idol uses no other 
water but that brought from the 
Ganges, which is poured over him 
every morning, and then sold to the 
devout, thus yielding a considerable 
revenue to the temple. 

The guardianship of this sacred 
isle is hereditary in a family of de+ 
votees, the chief of which is named 
the Pandaram, and doomed to per- 
petual celibacy, the succession being 
carried on by ‘the sisters, or by the 
collateral branch. ‘The greater part 
of the income is applied to his use, 
orto that of his relations, who have 
possessed the supreme power about 
120 ye When Lord Valentia vi- 
sited this island in 1803, the Panda- 
ram solicited his lordship's protection 
for the deity and his temple, 

Panban, the port of the island, is 
about nine miles from the great tem- 
ple, the road to which has been paved 
the whole way by the contributions 
of the pious, A stranger is much 
strnck with the breadth and regu- 
larity of the streets, the number and 
elegance of the stone choultries, and 
the extraordinary neatness of the 
dwellings of the Brahmins, many of 
them Benssticalle adorned in front 
with mythological paintings. In the 
inner court-yard of the Panduram’s 
residence is a bungalow furnished in 
the English style, from the top of 
which there is a commanding view of 
the ocean, whence the interminable 
black line of rocks, stretching across 
the gulf of Mauaar, and known by 
the name of Adam's bridge, is dis- 
cernible, About two miles north-east 
of the town, on the highest point of 
a rock, asmall temple commemorates 
the spot from whence Rama is said 
to have directed the operations, while 
the bridge wax constructing by Hu- 
nimaun, and his brigade of giguntic 
monkeys. At the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island is the sacred 
bathing place, where, in the very 
sanctuary of Brahwinical superstition, 
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and close by the choulery and tank 
made for the accommodation of pil- 
gtims, is a Roman Catholic chapel, 
with a subsisting establishieent of 
Christian priests. 

The strait here is about a wile 
wide, but not passable except by very 
small vessels. The bed is rocky, and 
the entrance from the north only 
300 feet wide, between two rocks; 
and as another directly faces it, and 
the current is rapid, much caution is 
necessary to navigate it in safety. In 
A.D. 1310 the Mahomedans under 
Mallek Naib invaded the Carnatic, 
and pushed their depredations as far 
as Ramisseram, where they erected 
a mosque; but the pagoda still enjoys 
its reputation for sanctity, and con- 
tinues to be much visited by devotees, 
mendicants, anchorets and ascetics, 
from the remote and crafty province 
of Bengal, These pilgrims usually 
proceed in companies on foot as far 
as Durbhasana, after which (accord. 
ing to their own account) two days 
are occupied in passing through a 
wilderness to the sea-side, where 
they procure a boat, and cross to the 
island. They commonly earry water 
from the other sacred pluces they 
have visited, and pour it over the 
lingam erected at this place, 

In ancient times Ramisseram was 
a noted point in Hindoo astronomy, 
to the meridian of which many Te- 
Jinga and Tanml astronomers referred 
their calculations. Col. nbton 
found it to lie 79° 22’ 5” east of 
Greenwich, and 3° 28° 50” east of 
Lanca, the grand Hindco meridian. 
—Fullarton, Lord Valentia, Ward, 
Warren, Mackenzie, Scott, Sc.) 


Ramyap (. ‘Ramanatha). .—A town 
and large zemindary in the Southern 
Carnatic, situated about 123 miles 
N.E. from Cape Comorin ; lat, 9°23’ 
N., lon. 78° 56° E. The Ramnad 
pollam, or estate, was granted to the 
ancestors of the present family, with 
the title of Sethepaties, for the de- 
fence of the road and protection of 
the pilgrims resorting to the sacred 
pagoda at Ramisseram. The whole 
zemindary does not contain a hill, 
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nor is it in general so dry aa that of 
Shevagunga, having of late yeara 
saffered from the overflowing of the 
Vyar river, and in the vicinity of 
Kilearry there are salt marshes com- 
miunicating with che sea, There ore 
also some tracts of cotton ground. 
The town of Ramnad has an irre- 
gular appearance, and has of tate 
suffered much from the epidemic, 
which so. greatly depopulated this 
quarter of India. Here is a fort com- 
menced many years ago by the tate 
ranny’s ancestors, but never com- 
pleted. It contains the pulace, which 
js a gloomy building, with gloomy 
walls, und noexternal windows. The 








hull of audience is covered with my- 
thological paintings ; but in 1820 





the whole building was in a wretch- 
ed and forlorn condition, and had 
been long untenanted. Near to it 
are the tomb of the late ranny's de= 
ecased husband, aod a Protestant 
church of neat architecture. The 
town walls are of inassive stones, 
with loophotes on the top, but with 
ont any cannon mounted. The great 
tank at Ramuad, where the Vyar 
river terniinates its courge, and which 
is not usually filled for seven years 
together, i in 1810, owing to the re- 
dundant rains, burst its banks and 
run into the sea, The ranny men- 
tioned by Lord Valentia has been 
dead for many years, nnd the suce 
cession wus so strongly disputed, that 
in 1820 it wus under appeal to the 
king and council, the British govern- 
ment in the mean time collecting the 
revenues, which in 1809 amounted 
to about 3,10,226 star pagodas.— 
(Hodgson, Lord Valentia, Fullarton, 
He) 


Raswacurn/ Rama Nagara).—A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
district of Benares, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, a little 
above the western extremity of the 
city of Benares. The raja usually 
resides in the fort of Ramnaghur, 
which is a huge pile of stone-building 
projecting into the river, He pos- 
sesses also in this vicinity an ele- 
gant garden arranged after the Hin- 
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doo fashion, and adorned with a 
fine tank, summer-houses, and a mag- 
nificent bath of stone. The mytho- 
logieat sculptures on a pagoda 
this spot, left unfinished hy Raja Cheit 
Singh, have been much admired for 
the elaborate style of theit execu- 
tion, Cheit Singh intended to build 
a grand town at Ramnaghur ov a te~ 
gulur plan, and with wide streets, 
alice the European fashion. This 
purpose was frustrated by his depo- 
sition, but a tolerable idea of its 
scope may be formed from the two 
spacious streets, crossing cach other 
at right angles, which compose the 
existing towa of Ramnaghur.—(Ful- 
larton, §¢.) 








Ramsauun.—A considerable town 
in the province of Babar, in the ter- 
rai of Chuparun, which in 1814 
was inhabited by the exiled raja of 
a hncer and his followers; lat, 27° 


Ramnacun.—The ruins of an an- 
cieut fortress in the province of 1 
hi, division of Robileund, several 
aniles in cirewunference ; lat. 28° 22’ N, 
It appears to have bud thirty-four 
bastions, and is knowu in the neigh 
hourhood by the name of the Pun~ 
doos fort—(Capt. Hodgson, Sc.) 





Ramnacun.—The ruins of av 
cient paluce situated on the left 
of the Nerbudda river, sixteen 
above the fort of Mundelah, where 
sowe ancient inscriptions have been 
recently discovered by Cupt.Fell, 






Ranwer,—A remarkable snowy 
eek in Northern LHindostan, visible 
rom Bareily, estimated to be 22,768 
feet above the level of the ocean; 
lat. 30° 20’ N., lon. 79° 38’ E.; fifty 
wiles north from Almora, 


Ranoo.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, situated near the southern 
extremity of the Chittagong dis- 
trict, sixty miles zouth from Islama- 
bad; lat. 21° 25’ N., lon, 92° 20° E. 
The Bakally or Ramo river is one 
of the most considerable in the south 
of Chittagong; the bottom is mud, 
and although the water be fresh, the 


tide ascends for a considerable dis- 
tance, By all the nations of the 
Burmese race this river ia named the 
Paengwa. ‘The vicinity of Ramoo 
being a fertile and populous plain, 
and the medium of all intercourse 
curried on in the neighbourhood of 
the Nauf river, if any ground could 
be found not flooded by the rains, it 
would be an eligible position for a 
frontier station towards Arracan ; 
but, unfortunately, from the hills to 
the sea no spot of ground inore than 
fifty yards square beyond the level 
of the inundation is to be found, 
‘The place is also known from expe- 
rience to be singularly unhealthy; yet 
it apparently suits the temperament 
of the Mughs, who set all malaria 
at defiance (F. Buchanan, Colonel 
Thomas Morgan, $c.) 


Ramroon (Rama pura).—A large 
town in the province of Delhi, the 
jaghire and residence of a Rohillah 
nabob, where the Pushtoo or Afghan 
language iy still much spoken, and 
the genuine Afghan manners and 
customs retained, It stands on the 
banks of the Cosilia; lat. 28° 50’ N., 
lon, 7x° 54 E., eighteen miles east 
from Moradabad. 

‘This town and attached territory, 
at the peace of Loldong inl 774, were 
secared to Fyzoola Khan, a Rohillah 
chief, at which time the revenue was 
valued at thirty lacks of rupees per 
annum, During the Sife tine of Fy- 
zovlu Khan Rampoor was very pros- 
perous, and at his death compre- 
hended a space four miles in circum. 
ference, surrounded by a thick bam- 
boo hedge, within which were mud 
fortifications. On the death of Fy. 
zoola Khan in 1794, his eldest son 
Mahomed Ali succeeded, but was soon 
afterwards assassinated by his second 
son Gholaum Mahomed, who seized 
the throne. A British force was 
marched to expel the usurper, which 
was attacked by the Rohillah army 
within a few miles of Bareily; but 
they were repulsed after a severe ac- 
tion, in which the former had 600 
men and fourteen officers killed and 
wounded, Gholaum Mahomed m 
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rendered soon afterwards, and the 
accuniulated treasures of Fyzoola 
Khan, amounting to 332,000 gold 
mohurs (£607,000), were delivered 
up to Asoph ud Dowlah, who pre- 
sented the British army with eleven 
lacks of rupces (£127,000), Posses- 
sion was also taken of the Rampoor 
jaghire for the Oude government; 
but a justire or estate was reserved 
for Ahmed Ali Khan, a minor, the 
grandson of Fyzoola Khan, of which 
the town of Rampoor formed pact, 
with a revenne of nbour ten lacks of 
rupees, In 1808 it yielded 10,69,077 
rupees. 

Whatever misgovernment this ter- 
ritory may have undergone, it cer- 
taluly has not had the effect of check- 
ing the productive energies of the 
suil or inhabitants, for a more richly 
cultivated tract of country, in 1420, 
to be seen in India, 
The town of Rampoor is still a large 
and populous place, though built in 
a straggling manner, and composed 
principally of nud buts. The only 
good streets are the chowk und ano- 
ther which cros its western extre- 
wity at right angles, The old and 
new forts both open into the latter, 
‘These ure brick buildings, containing 
various edifives for the accommoda- 
tion of thenabub and bis family, The 
chowk is decorated with a lofty 
mosque, The favourite personal re- 
residence of the present (1420) 1 
bob, Ahmed Ali Khan, is au indif- 
ferent house of three stories, built in 
the English frshion, and he has also 
a dwelling ut Moradabad, He is 
fon of field sports, and courts the 
society of English gentlemen of a si- 
inilar disposition; but is net much 
respected by his own subjects, The 
celebrated bamboo hedge of Ram. 
poor still remains in high beauty, but 
it probably never was of any formi- 
dable depth, and as it might be ensily 
penctrated in many parts, it could 
ufford no effectual protection against 
an active enemy, ‘The mud walls 
within the fence are fulling to decay. 
The remains of Fyzoola Khan are 
deposited in a mausoleum raised on 
an extensive terrace of masonry, in 
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the pluin to the north of the town, 
where it is shaded by o thick bower 
of the peepul tree.—-(Fullarton, Pub- 
fic MS. Documents, Colonel Frank- 
tin, Rennelt, Elphinstone, ¥c.) 


“Ramroon.—A stnall town in the 
province of Delhi, fourteen miles S. 
by W. from Saharunpoor; lat. 29° 
$7’ N., lon, 77° 25 E. 

Rasroon.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
situated immediutely to the north of 
Rooderpoor, from which it iy sepa- 
rated by the stream of the Goula, 
forty-one miles N, from Bareily, and 
twenty-three from the base of the 
northern mountains at Bamooree— 
(Fallarton, §c.) 


Ramroox.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, the capital of the Bussa- 
her principality, seventy miles north 
from Nahan ; ta:.31° 27’ N,, lon. 77° 
38 E. 
the 








3,300 fect above the level of 
‘a. Itstands on the left bank 


ofthe Sutuleje, which here, in the 
month of June, is only 210 feet wide, 
and being confined by lofty preci- 
i Ta 


pices, foams and dashes below. 
the days of its prosperity i 

have contained three or four hundred 
houses, with a large well-filled bazar; 
but in 1816 there were not above 150 
stone dwellings slated, with a few 
others, rather better, belonging to the 
raja. Before the Gorkha invasion it 
was a sort of entrepat between Cash- 
mere, Lahdack, CashgarandYareund, 
with Hindostan, for which commerce 
the passage of the river Sutuleje forms: 
a convenient route. It is still a place 
of considerable sanctity, and pos- 
sesses several sinall temples, well 
with Brahmins and religious 
jicants, ‘The communication 
over the Sutuleje to the Cooloo side 
is by the bill bridge, named a jhoola, 
which consists of some ropes drawn 
across, which are traversed by 8 
block uf wood, on which the passen- 
ger sits, and is drawn across the ri- 
ver, which rushes below with a fu- 
rious stream, Daring the fair an as- 
semblage of Tartars, Gerards, und 
other traders collect to the umber 
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of 3,000.— (James Fraser, Hodgson 
and Herbert, &¢.) 


Rampoona.—A large walled town 
in the province of Malwa, the former 
residence of the Holcar family ; lat. 
24° 27 N,, lon, 75° 32 E., and ele- 
vated 1,360 feet above the level of 
the sea, The Cheetore range of 
mountains, which extends on the 
north of Rampoora, forms one of 
the boundaries of Malwa. This 
place stands on the north bank of 
the Taloye river, distant about one 
mile, and was a place of great note 
before the removal of the Holcar 
family to Indore, To the north- 
east there is a Hindoo temple of 
suine celebrity, which is v r 
the pious of that faith during the 
month of Apri 

In_ 1818 a division of infantry un 
der Roshun Beg and Roshun hi 
which had belonged to Holcur’s army, 
and continued refractory after the 
hattle of Maheidpoor, was attacked 
by the army under General Brown, 
and nearly destroyed, wlthough the 
two Roshuns escaped. Subsequently, 
in order to consolidate the posses- 
gions of Ghuifuor Khan, Rampoor 
was conferred on him.—{ALulcolm, 
$e.) 




















Ramrona.—A sinall town in the 
province of Allahabad, eighteen 
NNW. from Jaloun; int, 26° 23° 
N,, fon. 79° 7’ E. 











Raxare.—A portion of territory 
in the British province of Arracan, 
situated about lat. 19° N., which 
1826 was established to be an it, 
being in that year circumnavigated by 
the Osprey gun-pinnuce, 

The great entrance of the only 
creek that communicates with the 
capital of Ramrce lies about two 
miles to the south of the north-east 
point of the island, which forms the 
southern boundary of Hastings har- 
bour, About a mile to the north 
Osprey creek appears, and runs into 
Ramree ereek about midway between 
the great entrance and the capital, 
with which there is not any commu- 

















nication by water but through these 
Passages. 

Ac the northern extremity of Hast- 
ings harbour lies a ridge of straggling 
rocks, to the eastward of which a 
passage takes its course to Mae; to 
the west of it lies the entrance of the 
Jarge passage that runs along the east 
side of Commodore's island, through 
which channel all vessels of burthen 
pass into Fletcher Hayes’ straits to- 
wards Aeng, Talak, Arracan towns, 
and Combermere bay, which brings 
them to the sea, Entering the straits, 
many interesting objects appear: lof 
ty monntains, numerous islands, 
many openings, &c., forming, within 
the straits, channels, and passages, 
which in ‘general, however, afford 
goud anchorage ground. The tide 
rises at full and change fourtcen feet 
in the straits, channels, rivers, and 
harbours on the coast. 

Ou the southern extremity of 
Ramrec is a ridge of Jow hills, amon, 
which are several voleanoes, reporte 
to discharge flames occasionally, and 
quantities of iron pyrtess but in 
their tranquil state only a greasy nud. 
bubbles up, mixed with a little petro~ 
Jeum, Small volcanoes abound in 
this vicinity, for there are several on 
the neighbouring island of Cheduba, 
mostly of the description called mud 
volcanoes, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. ‘These volcanoes are wor- 
shipped by the Mughs and other na- 
tives, who think they are occasioned 
by the great naga or serpent who 
supports the world, and takes this 
method of giving vent to his ago 
ny. Ia 1827 Cheduba continued 
mostly covered with thick jungle, but 
well watered by hill streams, on the 
banks of which patches of tobacco, 
cotton, red pepper, heop, sugar- 
cane, and rice were to be seen, the 
soil being excellent. In the above 
year the number of houses in Che- 
duba amounted to 2,300, the inhabi+ 
tants to about 12,000 persons; with 
respect to Ramree, we have as yet 
had but few statistical details. Up 
to 1827 no elephants had been disco. 
veret on Cheduba. — (Commodore 
Hayes, Public Journals, 8c.) 
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Raunes.—A town in the province 
of Arracan, the capital of the 
ceding island, situated about lat. 19° 
N., lon. 93° 15’ E.; 117 miies south 
from Arracan town. In February 
1825, when first attacked by the Bri- 
tish, they were repulsed ; but in the 
following April it surrendered with- 
out resistance, although possessed of 
strong defences, These consisted of 
a stockade in the centre of the town, 
protected by several forts ou the ad- 
jacent hills, besides entrenchments 
on the Ramree creck, In 1827 the 
town of Ramrec contained 8,000 in- 
habitants, who were rapidly increns- 
ing—(Public Journals, MS, Docu- 
ments, c.) 


Rasrex.—A celebrated temple 
and place of pilgeimage, devoted to 
Rama, in the province of Gundwana, 
dominions of Nagpoor, frequented 
by worshippers from the neighbour 
hovd, and from the Nizam's domi- 
nions north of the Godavery, The 
number in 1821 were estiniated at 
100,000.—(Jenkins, §r.) 


Rawaroon.—A town and small fort 
of masonry in the province of Gujerat, 
situated on the north bank of the Ner~ 
budda; fat, 21° 57’ N., Jon. 73° 20° 
E, In 1820 it belonged to the Gui- 
cowar, and contained 200 houses. 





Rawzan.-—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, fourteen miles west of 
Sirsahy, formerly the residence of 
Zabeta Khan, a Bhatty chieftain. In 
1810 its population was estimated at 
5,000 inhabitants. At Danoor, within 
six miles of Raneah, there is a fine 
jeel or shallow luke, which is said to 
be a continuation of the one at Jin- 
dah, the whole (if this report be cor- 
rect) extending thirty niles, with a 
wheat cultivation on its banks, We 
are not informed whether these jecls 
be permanent, or ouly ercated by the 
rainy season. —(E. Gardner, Col. 
Adans, §c.) 


Rangrsavcu.—A town in North- 
ern Hindostan, opposite to Serinagur, 
from which it ix separated by the 
Alacananda river ; lat. 30°13’ Ni, lon. 
780 E. 


RANGAMATTY. 


Ranaao.—A low marshy island off 
the north coast of Sumatra, which 
produces a large proportion of the 
raw sago imported into Malacca and 
Singapoor, fur the manufucture of 
pearl sago. An unconverted race of 
aborigines, and not the Melays, are 
the sole cultivators and preparers of 
the sago. 

Rancamarry (rangamati, colour 
ed earth), —A subdivision of the 
Rungpoor district, in the province of 
Bengal, of which it occupies the 
north-eastern extremity. During the 
Mogu) government this extensive 
tract. was comprehended within the 
jerisdiction of Rungpoor, where it 
still continues, It stretches on both 

ides of the Brahmaputra easterly to 
the confines of Assain, throughout a 
wild und little cultivated region, und 
in 1784 was estimated to contain 
2,629 square miles, many parts of 
which were, and still are, capable of 
cultivation ; but at present they yield 
little to the sovereign except a few 
elephants of a bad quality, annually 
caught in the interior and boundary 
forests. Ranganiatty is intersected 
by the Bruhmaputra, and contains 
the territorial subdivisions of Mich- 
para, Howeraghaut, Bijace (within the 
British territories), and the great fo- 
rest of Parbut Joyaur—(M, Bucha- 
nan, J. Grant, §¢.) 


Rancamarry.— A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, the capital of the preceding 
subdivision ; lat. 26°9’ N., ton. 90° 
E., fifty-two miles N.E. from the 
town of Rungpoor. Sixty years ago 
this place is suid to have contained 
1,500 houses, several of which were 
inhabited by Mogul chiefs, and others 
by Portuguese. At present its con- 
dition is very miserable, exhibiting 
only 250 scattered huts, and of pub- 
lic buildings the vestiges of a font 
and mosque. From the town to the 
forest of Parbut Joyaur some tracea 
of habitations may be observed, with 
many fruit-trees scattered through 

















“the forest. The police office for this 


division is stationed at Goalpars.— 
(F. Buchanan, §.) 
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Rancastatey.—A village in the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi river 
below Berhainpoor, aul rendered 
conspicuous by its position on an 
elevated mound of red iron soil, 
which here pierces the flat alluvial 
crust that forms the general surface 
of the country,—{ Mullarton, §.) 





Ravcoox.—The principal seaport 
in the Burmese duminions, situated 
in the province of Pegu ; lat. 16° 35° 
N,, lon, 96°25’ BE, This town stands 
‘on the north bank of the Rangoon 
branch of the Irawady, about twenty- 
eight miles above its debouchure into 
the gulf of Martaban, Its extent 
along the river is about a mile, and 
its breadth 50 yards, It is enclosed 
by a stockade of teak timber and 

lanks from ten to twelve feet high, 

aving two gateways on the northern 
face, and one on cach of the others, 
From the two northern gateways a 
good brick road proceeds, running 
Over a gently rising ground, and grae 
dually converging until they meet at 
the distance of two miles and a bulf 
at the Shoedagon pagoda. The spuce 
between these ronds being tolerably 
clear of jungle, was after the con- 
quest selected for quartering the Bri- 
tish troops. The grouni slopes con- 
siderably to the west of this triangu- 
lar space, and the lines rested on a 
thick wood, which closed in on the 
north and north-east. On the castern 
fine particularly, on approaching the 
pagoda, the grounc rises abruptly to 
an elevation of 200 feet from the 
surface of the river, and there is an 
extensive view from the sui over 
a tract consisting of low rice fields, 
intersected by the ramifications of the 
Syriam and Rangoon rivers. The 
province of which Rangoon is the 
capital is nawned by the Burmese 
Henzawuddy. 

The town is divided into streets 
mostly running arallel, with trans- 
verse lines of houses crossing at 
right angles. ‘The streets are narrow, 
but formed of pounded brick, with a 
rise in the centre to throw the water 
off, and when in toleruble repair are 














sufficiently commodious. The houses, 
gs among other trans-Gangetic na- 
tions, are raised on posts to escape 
the dirt and stagnant water accumu- 
lated below. In tie suburbs many 
‘of these are raised within high-water 
mark, when at ebb tide the exhala- 
tions from the mud, filth, and putrid 
fish is most disgustingly offensive, 
Herds of meagre swine roam about 
as scavengers by day, and at night 
are relieved by pucks of hungry dogs. 
‘The river water is turbid, but (except- 
ing during the hot months, when it 
becomes brackish) is considered suf 
ficiently wholesome. The climate 
is very unalogous to that of Calcutta, 
being divided into the cold, hot, and 
rainy seasons. In November the 
thermometer ranges from 60° to 86° 
Fahrenheit, in March and April, even 
in the course of one day, from 72° to 
101°. 

The Shoedagon pagoda rises in 
splendour above the town, presenting 
a striking contrast to the scene be- 
low. It stands on the summit of an 
cminence, about two tiles and a half 
from the town, The conical hill on 
which it stands is seventy-five fect 
above the road, and the area at the 
top comprehends about two acres, 
in the centre of which space it stands, 
resembling in shupe an inverted 
speaking-trumpet, 338 fect high (dine 
meter at the hase 310 fect), sure 
mounted by a cap or tee of brass 
forty-five fect high, the whole richly 
gilded. The two rouds to it from 
the town are crowned on both sides 
with smal! Buddhist temples, all pri- 
vate property, every Birman who can 
afford it making it 4 point of honour 
to erect one to Gaudma; but once 
completed, puy little attention as to 
their preservation, it being considered 
much more wmetitorious to build a 
new one, even of inferior size, than 
to repair an old one: the Birman em- 
pire is in consequence covered with 
ruinous temples, pagodas, and cha- 
pels mouldering to decay. In 1824 
this enormous edifice was converted 
into a fortress, and garrisoned with 
a battalion of Europeans, while she 
Bumerous sinaller religious buildings 
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that lined the two roads afforded 
good shelter to a large body of troops, 
Rangoon also contains a Portuguese 
and Armenian church. 

The arrival of the British fleet here, 
‘on the 10th of May 1824, was quite 
unexpected, the town was in conse~ 
quence easily captured, the princi 
civil and military authorities having 
fled in much consternation. Instead 
of a flourishing commercial city it 
presented a most miserable appear- 
ance, which rather improved before 
the British evacuated it, This took 
place on the 9th December 1826, 
when it was delivered over to the 
Burmese authorities, and the garrison 
embarked for the new settlement of 
Moulmein. — (Medical Transactions, 
Snodgrass, Trant, §.) 


Raniroona.—A small town in the 
province of Candcish, near the passes 
of the Saspoors mountains, which 
in 1816 belonged to the Peshwa; 
lat. 21° 40’N,, lon, 74°14’ E., eighty 
miles E.N.E. from Surat. In 1816 
it contained 150 houses, inbabited by 
Arabs, Maharattas, and Bheels— 
(Sutherland, gc.) 


Raxnutsu.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Gorkhas 
of Nepaul, seventecn miles east from 
Jemlah ; lat, 29° 13’N., Jon, 81° 33° 


Raxnyroor.—A small town and 
ghurry in the province of Allahabad, 
thirty-five miles from Jansi ; 
Jat, 25° 20’ N., lon. 79° 4’ B, 


Rayoosa.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, pergunnah of Nolye, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia. 


Rantampoon (Rin-’ham-bhor, pro- 
perly Rana Sthamba Brakmara, the 
town of the pillar of war).—A town 
and strong fortress in the province 
of Ajmeer, seventy-five miles 8.E. 
from the city of Jeypoor; lat. 26° 
N., lon, 76°18’ E. Thisis one of the 
most inaccessible of Indian fortress- 
es, being situated in the centre of se~ 
veral ranges of hills. It belongs to 
Jeypoor. 


Raxtx.—A town in the province 
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of Bejapoor, district of the Southern 
Concan, twenty-one miles N.W. from 
Goa; Sat, 15° 43’ N., lon, 73° 48” EB. 


Rarcuva.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, twenty-two miles 
west of Saugor; lat. 23°47’ N., lon. 
78° 33° E. it is the hend of # per- 
gunnah which, in 1820 belonged to 
Sindia, and yielded him a revenuc of 
10,000 rupecs.—( Malcolm, $c.) 


Ratu.—A hilly tract in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, formerly considered 
as separating that province from Gu- 
jerat.. The southern portion of this 
tract, lying between Tandiah and the 
Nerbudda, constitutes what the Hin- 
doos now term Rath, and compre- 
hends the petty states of Jabbooab, 
Ally, Babra, Jobut, and lands of se~ 
veral independent chiefs, a great pro- 
portion of whose subjects are Bheels, 
Although a considerable part of this 
territory consists of rocky hills and 
thick jungles, yet it contains many 
fertile and well-watered valleys, lying 
amidst the successive ranges of its 
hills, which follow elmost invariably 
a northerly direction, nearly parallel 
and equiedistant. This country forms 
an intermediate gradation, elevated 
above Gujeret, and rising towards 
Malwa Proper. 

Excepting the capitals of the petty 
states above named, Rath contains 
few towns or villages, and among the 
first Jabbooah may be reckoned the 
principal. The hills here abound in 
iron ore, and the forests, besides the 
teak and bamboo, afford many timber 
trees adapted for ornamental nse as 
well as building. There are several 
well-frequented roads through the 
division, connecting Malwa with Gu- 
jerat.—( Malcolm, §¢.) 


Rarxapoons (ratna pura, the city 
of gems)—A town in the island of 
Ceyton, forty miles $.E, from Co- 
Jumbo ; lat, 6° 39 N., lon, 86° 33 E. 
It is a military post, situated on the 
right bank of the Kuta Ganga, which 
is thus far navigable for boats. AL 
though not eight miles in a straight 
direction from the summit of Adam’s 
Peak, the river here is scarcely fifty 
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feet above the level of the sea.— 
(Davy, §¢.) 


Rarruzt.—A considerable town 
in the interior of Siam, above Ban- 
kok, which in 1826 was estimated to 
contain 10,000 inhabitants. ~(Leal, 
$e.) 

Rarroraw.~A seaport town in 
the Gujerat province, simated on the 
gulf of Cambay ; fat, 22° 3’ N., lon. 
72 18’ E. By arrangements inade 
with the Guicowar in 1802 the Bri- 
tish government acquired this har- 
bour, which is on the windward side 
of the gulf of Cambay, and well cul- 

id, from its situation and easy 

to attract the commerce of 

jerat peninsula and of the 
country, 








Rauscots.—A town near the cen 
tre of the Gujerat peninsula, the 
chief of which, Kooer Dadajee, was 
in 1809 prevailed on (at least in ap- 
pearance) to renounce the practice 
of female infanticide. 


Ranseoor.—A town inthe Gujerat 
province, eighty-seven miles N.E. 
from Catubay 5 Int. 22° 57’N., lon, 
7 4. 

Ravacuon—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmecr, twenty-five mil 
E. by S. from Kotah ; lut. 25° 9’ N., 
lon. 76° 7’ E, 

Ravaaa.—A towa in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Gorkhas of 
Nepaul, fourteen miles N. by E. from 
Jemlah; Int, 29° 23° N., lon, 81°23 
E 


Ravey (Jrevati) Rivex.—This is 
the third river of the Punjab, and the 
Hydroates of Alexander’s historians. 
Its source has never been satisfac 
torily ascertained, but it issues from 
the Tighlan Is of | Lahore, near the 
declivity of the Himalaya mountains, 
from whence it flows in a south~ 
westerly direction, and enters the 
plains near Rajepoor, from which 
point the canal of Shahnehr (now 
extinet) was formerly conducted to 
Lahore, a distance of about eighty 
miles, This canal was intended, be- 
sides the purposes of irrigation, to 
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supply the city of Lahore with water 
during the dry monsoon, when most 
of the Indian rivers are from twenty 
to thirty feet below the level of their 
banks. At Miannee ghaut, on the 
12th of August 1809, when it had 
attained its greatest height, the 
breadth was found to be only 513 
yards; the deepest part twelve feet, 
‘and that not above forty yards across. 
In the cold season it is there fordable, 
not having above four fect of water. 
In this vicinity it has many quick- 
sands, and its banks are low, but 
well wooded, ‘The oblique distance 
from Vizierabad ghaut on the Chi- 
naub to Meannee ghaut on the Ra- 
vey is fifty-five miles, This doab is 
flat tand, with tolerably good soil, al- 
though morc elevated than the doab 
of the Chinaub and Jhylum, 

After entering the plains, the course 
of the Ravey continues south-west 
until it passes the city of Lahore, and 
froin thence nearly in the same direc- 
tion, latterly ineli more to the 
west, until it unites with the combined 
waters of the Chinaub and Jhylum 
near Ahmedpoor, forty miles above 
the city of Mooltan, after which their 
rapidity and breadth are particularly 
noticed hy the historians of Timout 
and Alexander. In respect to its vo- 
lume of water, this is the least of 
the Punjab streams, and the whole 
Jength of its course to its final janc- 
tion with the Indus, probably docs 
not exceed 580 miles, including wind- 
ings.—( Macartney, Rennell, 5c.) 


Rawatu.—A town in the province 
of Candeish situated in o pleasant 
valley, which in 1816 was so devas- 
tated by Bheels and Pindaries that it 
scarcely yielded any revenue ; lat. 21° 
17’ N., lon, 76° 7° E., ten mites W. 
by S. from Boorhanpoor.—(Suther= 
land, §¢.} 


Rawak Iste.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, which forms a 
harbour on the north-east coast of 
Wageeoo. The channel is a mile 
wide, with good mud soundings, from 
ten to fifteen fathoms, Sago, made 
up in cakes, may be purchused here 
in farge quantities: fish and turtle 
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are also plenty. The Malays and 
natives cut the Jatter into smail 
pieces and stew it in green bamboos. 
Goats and fowls ere not to be had. 
ww Forrest, $e.) 


Rawan’s Huan (or Roodh) Lars. 
—This luke is within a short distance 
west of Manasarovara, probably not 
more than ten miles, but being less 
holy has not been examined with the 
same attention. Rawan Hrad, by na- 
tive travellers, was always represent 
ed as surrounding ant insulating 
some large jiortions of rock, a little 
detached from the great Himachil, 
but Mr. Moorcroft had reasua to be- 
lieve this description incorrect. Ac- 
cording to his observation, the lake 
consists of two legs or branches, 
which are Jong and not very broad. 
One leg extending towards Mans- 
sarovira, is strait, and ends in a 
point; the other stretches to the 
south among the hills, and where 
they diverge, opposite to the town 
of Darchan or Gangri, an angle is 
formed. To Mr. Moorcroft the east- 
era limb appeared about five miles in 
length ; but on account of the inter- 
vening mountains, no estimate could 
be formed of the southern limb, A 
cascade issues from the rocks above 
Darchan, end falls into the Rawan 
Hrad, which is supplied by the melt 
ing of the snow of the great 
tains, on the base of which it 
situated. In consequence of th 
thaws many rivulets ure know 
proceed from the southern face of 
the Cailu’s ridge; but it is also pro- 
bable a large quantity of water de- 
scends from the northern face of the 
Himalaya chain, At a distance its 
waters seem of an indigo blue co- 
four. From the west end flows the 
Satudru or Sutuleje river. 


Vast numbers of geese breed on 
the banks of this lake, which is also 
probably better stored with fish than 
Manasarovara, as one edge of its 
bank is fringed with grass of a con- 
siderable height, and there is swainpy 
Jand at the mouth of streams which 
discharge its waters into its basin, 
The nattves assert that it is four times 
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larger than Manasarovara. The name 
derived from Rawan, a celebrated 
demon, the antagonist of the demi- 
gods, and legitimate sovereign of 
Ceylon, from whence he was expelled 
by the great Parasu Rama, assisted by 
the sage counsels of his gigantic prime 
minister, the monkey Hunimaun.— 
(Afooreroft, Webs, §e.) 


Rawet, Pinpse.—A town belong- 
ing to the Seiks in the province of 
Lahore, about sixty-eight miles cast 
from the Indus river; fat. 33° 36’ N., 
Jon. 74° 45’ E, Viewed from without 
it makes 2 handsome appearance, 
being composed of terraced houses, 
and ts besies of consider nt, 
and populous. In the imn 
neighbourhood the country is open, 
and under tolerable cultivation; but 
from Hussein Abdaul to Rawel Pin- 
dee the country is gencrally waste, 
and unich intersected with dvep rae 
vines. ‘The Mogul emperors cut a 
road through a ridge of hills, about 
half way between the two places, 
which remains in good repair. It ix 
about three-fourths of a anite ia 
length, and paved with large masses 
of hard blue stone, well fitted into 
cach other. The language spoken 
here by the Scik is the dialvct 
known by the nante of the Panjaubce, 
and from this place are usally dated 
the north-western uchars, or native 
newspapers, giving an account of the 
proceedings of the chiefs of Cubnt, 
Khorasan, Cashmere, Luhore, and 
Mooltan, and of their predatory 
movements. These vehicles of intel~ 
ligence, however, cn never be de- 
pended on, being frequently the mere 
Invention of the writer, who at the 
same time is so little anxious to vary 
his information, that with a very lit. 
de modification the news of one 
year does for that of the suceceding 
one.—( Elphinstone, $c.) 


Rayenavut.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Luhore, thirty-eight miles 
cast from Amritsir; lat. 31° 34 N., 
ton. 75° 27’ E. 

Raxooracisst.—A town in the 
province of Lyderabad, fifty-one 









































REJANG. 


miles north from the city of Hyder- 
abad ; Int, 18° N., lon, 78° 20’ E. 


Raycunce ( Rayaganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Dinagepoor, although it has only 
arisen since A.D. 1780. The streets 
are narrow, dirty, and confused, but 
it is a place of great bustle, and 
crowded with boat-men and drivers 
of cattle, of which last the inha- 
bitants allege 5,000, loaded, arrive 
daily. In 1808 it contained 300 
dwellings, and about 700 huts. 


Reccan (or Rakan) Raven—A 
tiver on the north-east coast of Su- 
matra, the entrance of which is about 
lat. 2°10'N,, lon. 100° 37’ E. The 
mouth ix about fifteen miles wide, 
but it soon narrows further up, and 
is dangerous on account of the great 
rapidity of the tides, which ran with 
a bore at the rate of scven miles per 
hour, and rise to the height of thirty 
feet.—( Anderson, Se.) 


Rereuxa Doasrat.—A doab in the 
i bounded by the 
rs, respecting: 

which our topogruphical information 
still remains very defectiv The 
extent of the Doabeh Rechna, which 
is mentioned by Abu! Fazel, is con- 
siderable, its cultivation more at- 
tended to, and its population greater 
than that of Jenout, as it contains 
several towns of note, such us Bi- 
sooly, Vizierabad, and Eniinabad. 














Rezcuwa—A small town in the 
province of Ajmeer, division of Ha- 
Towtee, surrounded by a substantial 
stone wall, and in 1820 containing 
about 1,500 inhabitants, Malcolm, 
$e.) : 

Rewzr—A town in the province 
of Dethi, about thirty-five miles north 
from Moradabad ; lat. 29° 21’ N., lon. 
78° 39E. The word Reher desig- 
nates a salt earth, and is probably 
descriptive of the soil, as being either 
nitrous or saline, 


Reuavrroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, division of Mor 
tizabad, containing several Hindoo 
temples, pleasantly. situated on a 
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stream that falls into the Krishna. 
It belongs to the Putwurden family, 
and stands fourteen miles from Sa- 
tara.—( Fullarton, §¢.) 


Rerraz.—A. village in Northern 
Hindostan, division of Rowcen; lat. 
30° 48°N. In 1817 this place con- 
tained thirty-five houses, of two and 
three stories high. They are sub- 
stantial and Jook well externally, but 
are exceedingly filthy and full of 
vermin within. They are constructed 
of the Deodhar and Cailon pine, sup- 
posed to be the cedar of Lebanon, 
the mest noble and durable of all 
trees. Reital is 7,108 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1,200 above 
the bed of the Ganges.—(Captain 
Hudgson, §¢.) : 


Rrsaxc.—A country ia the island 
of Sumatra, divided on the north 
west from the petty state of Anak 
Sungei, of which Mocomoco is the 
capital, by the small river Uri, near 
that of Kuttaun, which last, with 
the district of Laboon on its banks, 
bounds it on the north or inland 
side. The country of Musi, where 
the Palembang river rises, forms its 
limits to the eastward. Bencoolen 
confines it on the south-cast, 

The Rejangs are divided into 
tribes, of which there are four prins 
cipal ‘ones. They live in villages, 
each under a head or magistrate 
styled dupati, and seldom execed 100 
in number. These dupaties mect in 
a judicial capacity, when the pane 
geran (a Javanese title), or fendal 
chicf of the country, presides over 
the whole, but has little or no cocr- 
cive power, Thongh the rank of 
duputi is uot strictly hereditary, the 
son, when of age and capable, gene- 
rally succeeds his father; if too 
young, the father’s brother, or such 
‘of the family es appear best qua- 
lifted. 

The system of letters of the people 
of Rejang has the same natural order 
as the Devanagari; but in every 
series one letter is omitted, because 
it is never to be found in the lan- 
guages of the Eastern islanders, 
The Rejang dialect is formed by a 
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mixture of the Batta and Malay.— 
(Marsden, Jones, Leyden, §.) 


Remaanc.—A district in the island 
of Java, which, according to the 
British census of 1815, contained 
158,530 inhabitants, of which anm- 
ber 3,891 were Chinese. The town 
of Rembang stands én int, 6° 42 S., 
fon, 111° 22’ E., sixty-seven miles 
N.B. from Samarang. It is large and 
populous, and has a number of good 
Notsen, being healthy, abundantly 
supplied with provinces, and advan= 
tageously placed for trade, ‘The 
lurgest portion of the district is set 
apart for the forest depart A 
road extends froin henee to Solo, 
through u high and mountainous 
country.—( Thorn, Raffics, §c.) 


Reower Trmecx.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, eight miles 
N.W. from that_of Bhadrinath ; lat. 
2° 40 N., lon. 79°31 E., 6,490 feet 
above the level of the ses 

Resovtanan (Rasulabad, the abode 
of the prophet ).—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, thirty miles S.S.W. 
from Kanties Jat, 26° 40’ N., lon. 79° 
40'E. 

















Reunxa.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, eighty-six miles E. 
from Chatterpoor; lat, 23° 52' N., 
lon, 80° 20’ E. 


Rewan (Reva) —A di 
the Allahabad province, which com- 
posed a fourth part of the ancient 
province of Callinjer, and with So- 
hagepoor was dismembered from 
Bhatta by Aurengzebe, and nominally 
annexed to Allahabad; but it does 
not appear, according to the Euro- 
pean sense of the phrase, that this 
place was ever effectually brought 
under the Mogul government, ul- 
though tribute was occasionally ex- 
acted. The town of Rewah stands 
on the banks of the Bichanuddy 
river, which runs under the fort in 
lat, 24° 34’ N., lon, 81°19 E., sixty- 
e miles S, by W. from the city of 
Allahabad, The raja’s house is in 
the fort, which is of stone and very 
Jorge; the suburbs are extensive, and 
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the country contains several other 
walled towns, such as Mow, Ray- 
poor, Muckonabad, and Douree. 
The ‘chief rivers are the Tonse, the 
Mahana, and the Beghar. 

The greater part of the Rewah 
country is an elevated table-land, 
supported on the north by an abrupt 
front of sand-stone rack, which rises 
ultost perpendicular for two or three 
hundred feet from a sloping base, 
and viewed from the plains, appears 
a scarped line of fortified heights, 
The Rewah raja possesses also a 
considerable tract below this rocky 
barrier, which unites by a common 
boundary with the British dominions. 
The country in the neighbourhood 
of these ghauts, and for some mile: 
below them, is covered with ju 
but there are few parts of the British 
provinces more higbly cultivated than 
the higher regions of Rewah, ‘The 
condition of the peasantry, never 
theless, appears to be sufficiently 
wretebed, for although their houses: 
are acorned with creepers, and roofed 
with alternate stripes of red and 
white tiles, they are oa the whole 
worse lodged than most of the pea- 
santry on the plains. ‘There are not 
at present any temples of note within 
the Rewah territories, but the ruins 
of some, especially near Raypoor, 
are still extant, and several immense , 
tanks are to be seen, At Myhur 
there is a curious hill ia the shape of 
@ cone and very steep on all side: 
‘on the top of which is a small Hin- 
doo temple, to which the ascent is by 
523 steps, each about fonrteen inches 
high, and almost perpendicular, 

‘A large proportion of the waters 
that fall during the rainy season on 
the table-land of Rewah is preci- 
pitated over its rocky margin in nu- 
merous cataracts, so that it is hardly 
possible at that season of the year ta 
approach the ghaute in any direction 
from below without having a water+ 
fall in sight. Where these waters 
chance to have been collected into 
considerable streams before reaching 
the precipice, their continued setion 
during a seriea of ages appears ta 
have formed deep ravines, indenting 
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sometimes for six or eight mil 
tho table-land, with mural precipices 
on each side, thereby giving a wilder 
and more sublime character to the 
scenery in the vicinity of the cata- 
racts, and more especially those of 
the Tonse, Beybar, and Mahana. 
The existence of this last (although 
80 close to the British territories) 
was completely unknown to Euro- 
peans untit the expedition against 
Rewah in 2813. That of the Bey- 
har is one of the highest in the 
world, being a single unbroken fall of 
360 feet. 

The cataract of the Tonsc, how- 
ever, about one snile and a huif west 
of the former, though only 200 fect 
m height, is the grandest of the 
whole, owing to its immense volume 
of water, and the fine succession of 
rapids above the fall. When viewed 
hy Mr. Fullarton towards thé cone 
clusion of September 18]9, the 
breadth of the descending column of 
water appeared to be about 
fect, and its depth at the very margin 
not less than cight fect. The fall of 
the Muhana is at Kentee, about fife 
teen miles cast from that of the 
Beyhar, and seventy S. by W. from 
Allahabad, Its height is 310 feet. 
None of these caturacts are casily 
uecessible, except from the table- 
land above, which is so flat that the 
cataracts cannot be seen until within 
a few yards of them. Their position, 
however, is indicated by the spray, 
which may be seen three miles off, 
and Jooks like a vapour rising from 
the surface of the earth, 

The modern dominions of the Re- 
wah raja border for a considerable 
distance on the south-eastern fron- 
tier of the most eastern portion of 
Bundelcund, and join to that part of 
the Allahabad district situated to the 
right of the Jumna. In 1610 these 
territoties were an asylum to all the 
malcontents and criminals, both from 
the British districts and the Oude 
dominions. The Singhranah district 
was then controlled by five native 
chiefs, whose possessions, compre- 
hending from eighty to a hundred 
villages each, were subdivided into 
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several zemindaries; but the raja of 
Mow was the most powerful, and the 
hereditary chicf of the Singhranies. 
From all these the Rewah raja was 
sufficiently powerful to levy tribute, 
having, ever since 1814, successfully 
pursued a plan of reducing all his 
feudatories to absolute dependence, 
before which their subjection wax lit- 
tle more than nominal. In 1813 a 
British detachment entered the Re- 
wah territory, and destroyed a great 
number of petty forts, to the great 
joy of the peaceably disposed inhae 
bitants. The annual rent of the 
tract annexed on this occasion to 
the British dominions amounted to 
40,000 rupees, without including 
Choorhet or Raypoor.—(Fullartom, 
J. Grant, Public MS. Documents, 
Richardson, $e.) 


Rewary (RevariJ—A town in 
the province of Deihi, fifty aniles 
3.W. from the city of Delhi; lat. 28° 
17’ N,, lon, 76° 25'E. Tho Rewary 
perguimah was one of those given to 
the Bhnrtpoor raja in 1803, but ree 
sumed in consequence of his eubse- 
quent treachery, The town is a con 
siderable entrepét for the commerce 
carried on from the city and neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi to the south. 
westward. The intercourse is great 
and constant, and its security as a 
depdt for valuables contributes greatly 
to the trade and prosperity of this 
frontier.—(Archibald Seton, Metcalfe, 
ge.) 

Rugaa River. — Ariver in the 
province of Gundwana, district of 
Sirgoojah, remarkable for the purity 
and depth of its stream at all sea 
sone. 


Rmo.—A Dutch settlement in the 
Eastern sens situated near Singapoor, 
on the island by Europeons named 
Bintang, but for which the natives 
have not any name. In 1818 a trenty 
of commerce was negotiated by Major 
Farquhar with the raja mooda of 
Bintang, who signed on behalf of the 
Sultan of Johore, Pahang, and their 
dependencies. This settlement has 
become of more importance to the 

Qu 
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Dutch since the cession of their 
former establishments on the coast of 
Malacca, and the establishment of 
Singupoor. 





Ruoras ( Rahatas).—A town, with 
a pergunnah attuched, in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shatabsd, the 
most westerly of the Bahar province, 
being bounded in that direction by 
the Carammassa ; lat. 24° 38’ N., lon, 
ighty-one miles travel- 
ling distance south-east from Be- 
nares, 

The fortress of Rhotas stands on 
the level top of « monntain, The 
ouly entrance to it is a very narrow 
road throngh steep ascent of two 
niles from the bottom of the hill to 
the gates, which ure three in num- 
ber, one above the other, defended 
by guns and large stones ready to be 
rolled down, The square contents 
of the fortified table-land on the top 
of the inountain is more than tcn 
miles, which at present presents the 
aspect of a wilderness overgrown 
with tree and grass jungle, and ex- 
haling # pestilential vapour for two- 
thirds of the year, On one side runs 
the river Sone under un immense pre« 
cipice, another river in the same man- 
ner passes close to the other side, and 
both meeting a short way below, form 
the hill into a triangular peninsula. 
On the third side there is a very 
deep valley covered with impervious 
woods, which spread all aver the 
mountain (about 1,000 feet in height), 
and render the fortress almost in- 
accessible, 

Two gateways and many parts of 
the battlements are still entire, and 
the ruins of the palace, gardens, 
tanks, &c. still exhibit indications of 
ancient magnificence. With the ex- 
ception of two Hindoo temples of 
great beauty, all the other remains 
are obviously of Mahomedan origin. 
Shere Shah, the Afghan, took t 
fortreas by a very shallow stratagem 
from Raja Chintamun, the last of a 
Jong dyaasty of Hindoo sovercigns, 
who had for many centuries ruled 
this quarter ef Hindostan. Shere 
Shab made it a dépot for his family 
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and treasure, but after his death it 
must have again reverted to the Hin- 
doos, as in 1575 it was captured from 
@ raja of that faith by the Emperor 
Acber. For many years subsequent 
to the conquest of Bahar by the Bri- 
tish, an opinion was prevalent among 
the natives that treasure to a large 
amount had been concealed in this 
by Cossim Ali or his agents, 
mpelted to evacuate the pro- 
vince in 1764, but subsequent local 
investigation ‘in 1813 furnished no 
‘al proof of any sich deposit 
having ever been made. In J#19 the 
fort of Rhotas was occupied by an 
experimental branch of the governs 
ment stud, and the beautiful Dewan 
Khanch, of which Daniell published a 
drawing, had been converted into a 
stable for breeding horses,—( Fullar- 
a3 Stewart, Public MS. Documents, 
Se.) 


Rrao Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, thitty miles in cirenm- 
ference, situated in the channel be- 
tween Gilolo and the island of Mor- 
ty; lat, 2° 30’ N., lon. 128° BE, 

Rsxcrone.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, thirteen iniles from 
the town of Aujeral. In 1820 it 
belonged to the Amjcrah raja, and 
contained about 400 houses, 


Ruxursve,—A small town in 
Northern Hindostan, twenty-seven 
miles S.B, from Aimora; lat. 29° 257 
N., lon. 80° 5B, 


Ruste. —A petty chicfship in 
Northern Hindostan, occupied by a 
branch of the Tanuhung family, for- 
merly one of the twenty-four raja- 
ships, but at present subject to the 
Nepaulese government; lut. 27° 467 
N,, lon. 84° E., sixty inites west from 
Catmandoo, The image of Siva, in 
the temple named Makundeswor, 
attracts considerable assemblies of 
votaries at particular periods, 

Risrr.—A village of Tibet, in the 


neighbourhood of which ore many 
remarkable tumulin—(Lieut, Gerard, 


$e) 


Rosacimi.— A Garrow village in 
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the perguanah of Curryharry, about 
twenty-five miles inland from the 
Brahihaputra river, in an casterly di- 
rection, North of this place there 
is a mountain above 4,000 fect high, 
AD, Scott, $e.) 


Ropayx (or Rootho).—A town in 
Tibet, past which the Lahiack river 
flows, it having been traced to Drau: 
where it joins the Indus to this place. 
According to native information the 
road from hence to Lahdack is along 
the course of the Luhdack river, the 
journey ocenpy five day 
‘The best shawl-wool is carried from 
hence to Tsahdack on sheep, on ai 
count of the hilliness of the coun 
A later account {about 1820) ¢ 
scribes Rodank as a poputons 
on the right bank of the Indus, con- 
taining above 300 familie: A great 
quantity of salt is procured from 
this vicinity, the principal lakes yield 
ing which are named Gok, Dungeham, 
Meedoom, Chaka, and’ Chakchak. 
Borax is found in Challe Chaku luke, 
near Rodank, and in many other 
parts about Garoo, Mapang, and 
Jweh, and all the rivers yield si 
grains of gold.—(hyphinstore, Max 
cartney, Public Journals, Se.) 
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apparently th 
vince of Delhi. 
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Roconavtvoor (Raghu natha pu- 
ra). 
Bengal, district of the Jungle Mahats, 
130 niles NW. from Calcutta; | 
23° 3Y N,, lon, 86? 44’ EL Thi 
is remarkable for a very picturesque 
group of bluck, conical, granite rocks, 
the haunt of bears aud leopards, and 
separated from the town during the 
rams by an extensive sheet of water. 
—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Ronanna—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, thirty miles S. 
from Suharunpoor ; tat, 29° 35° N., 
lon, 77° 41’ E. 

Rowitcuny ( Rahitkhand )—This 
territory, named in Sanscrit Kuttsir, 
comprehended that part of Hindos- 
tan situated east of the Ganges be- 
tween the twenty-eighth and twenty- 
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ninth degrees of north latitude, and 
from scventy-cight to eighty of east 
longitude ; commencing in the vicinity 
of the Loildong pass, at the foot of 
the hills through which the Ganges 
penetrates, it extended south-east- 
ward to the town of Piltibeet. On 
the north it was bounded by the Se- 
walic and Kumaon bills, and on the 
sonth by the dominions of Oude. 
‘The principal rivers are the Ganges 
and Ramgunga; the latter traversing 
Rohilcund in nearly its whole extent, 
uniting with the Ganges near 
Kanoje, ‘The Goggra or Sarjew 
posses the north-east corner, and 










feet underground. Through 
its whale extent the surface is 
being part of the great plain 






ching from the northern hills to 
the sea, through which fow the Gan- 
ges and its innumerable tributary 
streams. Three rivers, having their 
sources among the hills, intersect 
Ky hur—the Sarda, the Kunal, 
and the Couriullah, in all of which 
gold is found, mixed with sand, and 
is colleeted hy a particular caste of 
people, ‘The toddy (tari) and date 
palms are common here, while wal- 
nts, strawberries, grapes, apples, 
nd pea so thrive. The hot 
winds ace not much felt, and, on the 
whole, this is one of the most fa- 
youred districts in Upper Hindostan, 
The bread at Barcily, the modern ca 
pital, is particulaely good, and is suid 
to be made from English wheat, ori- 
xinally brought from England by Mr. 
and now very commonly 


























cultivated. 

Iv the early periods of the Mognt 
empire Kohilcund was a very flow 
i country, ant of great politi- 
I importance. It then’ contained 
the cittes of Shahabad, Shahjehana- 
had, Bareify, Besowly, Budayoon, 
Owlah, Moradabad, and Sunibhul, 
which last communicated its name to 
a great part of the district. During 
the, reign of the Patan dynasty in 
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Hindostan many princes of the royal 
family held their courts for a series 
of years in the city of Budayoon, 
where, as in many other parts of Ro- 
hilennd, are still to be seen the re- 
mains of magnificent edifices, palaces, 
gardens, mosques, aud mausoleums. 

The Rohillabs were originally a 
colony of the Yusefzei Afzhan tribe, 
but their constitution had nothing of 
the apparent democracy of the Af 
ghan hordes. The chiefs were lords 
of the soil, the other Afghans their 
tenants, and gencrully their soldiers, 
This people migcated from the pro- 
vince of Cabul in Afghanistan about 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then consisted of several 
independent tribes, who on pressing 
exigencies acted in concert, and were 
distinguished by the steady hatced 
that subsisted between them and the 
Maharattas, They are a courageous 
hardy race, and one of the few Mae 
homedan tribes who exercise the 
profession of agriculture as well as 
that of arms. They ure also of a 
fairer complexion than almost any 
other race in Hiudostan, ‘Their high 
it and ferocious, uncultivated dis- 
positions, render then difficult to 
govern or discipline, and, in common 
with the other Afghan races, they 
have the reputation of being craity, 
treacherous, and sanguinary. In xonie 
European works the term Robiltul 
has been applied to the Afghans g 
nerally, but this is crroneous, as it 
is a Punjabee word, meaning a hilly 
country, and only known to the Af 
ghens through the wediumn of books 
written in Hindostan, 

About A.D.1720 the Afghan chiefs 
Bisharut Khan and Daoud Khan, ac- 
companied by a Land of their needy 
and adventurous countrymen, came 
to Hindostan in quest of military 
service. They were entertained by 
Madhoo Sah, the zemindar of Se~ 
rowly, who by plunder and preda- 
tory ‘incursion maintained a large 
party of banditti, While plundering 
an adjacent village Daood Khan cap- 
tured a youth of the Jaut tribe, 
whom he converted to the Mahome- 
dan religion, named Ati Mahomed, 
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and adopted to the prejudice of his 
own children. Daood Khan was suc- 
ceeded as principal leader of the Ro- 
hillahs by Ali Mahomed, who, in 
consequence of the distracted state 
of Hindoston, soon established his 
power over the territory since nam- 
ed Rohitcund, although repeatedly 
brought to a low ebb by the Mogul 
armies from Delhi. Ali Maboued 
died in 2748, and left six sons, but 
was succeeded in the chicftainship 
by Hufez Rehmut, whose authority, 
however, was constantly disputed by 
other leaders, In 1774 the combined 
forees of the Rohillahs were totally 
defeated by the British army at the 
battle of Cutterah, when Hafez Rch~ 
met was slain, and with this event 
the Rohillah sway in Hindostan ter- 
nated, their country being trans- 
ferred to the Oude govermuent, 

From this period may be dated the 
decline of the agriculture, conmierce, 
and manufactures of Rohileund (cx- 
cept in the jaghire of Rampoor, which 
remained wader the mazagement of 
Fyzoola Khan), und no where was 
the rapacity of the nabob of Oude’s 
goverment exercised with such bane- 
ful seecess, Some little trade, how- 
ever, continued to be carried on for 
eight or nine years after the con- 
quest, chiefly under the protection 
and through the influence of the Bri- 
tish troops stationed in the province. 
These having been withdrawnin 1782 
and 1785, aud the frontier left unco- 
vered, a large body of Seiks crossed the 
Ganges at Tiggery ghaut, plundered 
Suubhul oud Chandowry, and some 
other towns, carrying off unmolested 
a considerable booty. This prodae 
tory incursion gave the coup de grace 
to the trade of Rohileund, as thence- 
forward no man would venture his 
Property in a country cqually desti- 
tute of protection from arbitrary ex- 
actions within and plundering ad- 
venturers without. 

‘The staple commercial articles in * 
Rohilcund are cotton cloths and sue 
gar, to which cotton as a raw ma- 
terial has been recently added. In 
remote times the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane was catried on to a great 
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extent, and a considerable amount 
of Innd revenue is still paid from its 
proceeds, the suger of Rohilcund 
being reckoned of a superior quality. 
‘The natives of the hills bordering on 
the northern frontier, as also the in- 
habitants of Lahore, Cushmere, Ca- 
bul, aud Candahar, take off considera- 
ble quyatities. The articles of trade 
brought fron: the hills con: of 
lorax, bees'-wax, wusk, drugs of va- 
rious kinds, cow-tails, copper, and 
iron; the returns are made in white 
cloths, tobacco, and sugar. Salt is 
mostly imported from the lake of 
pbher i: Ajmecr, the natives of 
Upper. Hindostan being generally 
prejudiced against sea-salt. 

The villages of Rohileund are for 
the most part small ; but varions cir- 
cumstances combine to render them 
more picturesque and pleasing than 
those of the more southern districts, 
Next to its nnmerous fertilizing 
streanis, the leading features which 
distinguish the provinces are its free 
qnent aud graceful tufts of bunboos 
(a plant seurcely known in Oude or 
the Doab), and the magnificent groups 
of large trees, entirely free from un 
deewood, which abound every where, 
ani amore especially in the neigh 
bourhood of considerable hamlets, 
‘The tract bordering on the moun- 
tains for a breadth of from twenty to 
thirty miles is one vast forest, inter- 
mixed with long grass, the trees be- 
coming more numerous and large, 
and the grass less luxuriant as the 
hills are appronched, From A\ 
ghur to Khyraghnr there ai 
sive forests, und a great 0: 
labourers find employment 
wood trade. Bamboos, sixsoo, saul, 
toon, and various other trees are in 
plenty; and from the bamboo is pro- 
cured the banse lochun, which is 
much used by native doctors, and 
sometimes sells for nearly its weight 
insilver. Elephants are found mostly 
in the vicinity of Pillibeet, and a con- 
siderable number, but of inferior qua- 
lity, are caught annually. The coss 
of Hindostanis reduced, inRohileund, 
to ahout one mile and a balf British, 
and falls short of that measure in the 
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tracts bordering on the hills, where 
the peasantry have no better estimate 
of space than what they call the 
“ Gao coss,” or the distance at which 
they can distinctly hear the low of a 
cow. 

At present this valuable country i 
subdivided into the separate jurisidice 
tions of Bareily, Moradabad, the resi« 
dence of a joint magistrate subordi- 
nate to Bareily. From the tradv car- 
ried on and the wealth accumulated 
in the smali territory of Rampoor, 
prior to the death of Fyzoola Khan, 
some idea muy be formed of the pro- 
ductive powers of Rohileund ; but a 
considerable proportion of the most 
udustrious inhubitants had quitted it 
before it cume under the British sway. 
Fora long time also preceding that 
e a total stagnation of trade had 
prem led, the trading capitul having 

ven dissipated or transferred to a 
more genial goverament, ‘The Maho- 
medans of Rohifeund had long been 
accustomed to an idle and Jicentious 
military life, yet the example of the 
Rampoor jaghire proved that the ha- 
hits of idleness prevailing among this 
class of people ix not insurmount- 
able, and that they may be brought 
to efoploy themselves both in manu- 
factures and in the pursuits of agri- 
culture(Sir Henry Wellesley, C. 
Lioyd, Bishop Heber, Fullarton, 
Franklin, §¢.) 




















Ronun.—A seaportin the province 
of Cutch, about twelve miles E, by S. 
fram the town of Anjar, The dis- 
tance from Wounania, on the opposite 
coast of the Gujerat peninsula, is 
thirty miles, and the passage is gene- 
rally performed in two tides, The 
depth of water is seldom more than 
four fect, the vessels are consequent- 
ly small; but the port of Rohur, on 
the west side, is capable of receiving 
vessels of 200 candies. The want of 
fresh water for more than two milea 
from hence will always tend greatly 
to check its prosperity. Many at- 
tempts have been made to secure a 
supply; but they have always failed, 
on account of the saline impregnation 
of the soil. In 1817 an endeavour 
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to remedy this deficiency was made 
by the Bombay government's order- 
ing the construction of a tank, capa- 
ble of holding a twelve-month’s sup- 
ply.—(Macmurdo, Public 318, Docu- 
ments, Se.) 

Ror.—A village and pergunnah in 
Chuara, one of the larger divisions of 
Bussaher, in Northern Hindostau. It 
stands 9,350 feet above the !evel of 
the sea, and is the highest inhabited: 
Jand in this quarter without the Hi- 
imalaya. 

Rorrau.—A_ town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to Nepaul, forty- 
five miles S.E. from Jemlah ; Jat 28° 
AS’ N,, lon, $1° 47’ E. 

Roma Isuz.~—A soul island in the 
Eastern seas, about forty miles in 
circumference ; lat. 7° 835’ N., Ion, 
127° 20’E. The chiefs of Roma are 
subject to the authority ofthe Dutch 
resident at Coopang, on the island of 
Timor, The principal commoditi 
procurable here are wax, sandal- 
wood, and edible birds’-nests. Until 
prohibited by the British government 
gavcs were also oxported.—(Thorn, 

ic. 

Roovearoon (Rudrapura),— A 
town in the province of Pelhi, district 
of Bareily, situated on the south side 
of the Gouls nullah, which separates 
it from the small town of Rampoor 
near the skirts of the great forest 
under the northern hills, and forty- 
one miles N. from the city of Ba- 
reily ; lat. 28° 58’ N., lon. 79° 22 E. 
—(Fullarton, &.) 

Rooway—A sinall town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Bir- 
boom, about four miles and a half 
from Deoghur, and 112 W. by N. 
from Moorshedabad, 


Roonn.—A small town in the 
vince of Gujerat, four miles fom 
Chandode, situated on the east bank 
of the Nerbudda river, which is here 
high and steep, and opposite toa smali 
island. In 1820 it belonged to the 
Guicowar—( Malcolm, §¢.) 


Roouoo.—A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty-eight niles west from 
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Etaweh ; lat, 26° 16’ N, lon. 79° 
2Y EL 

Roroor. — A town in the Deiht 
province, twenty-six miles N. by E. 
from Sirhind; fat. 30° 55’ N., lon. 
76° 33’ E. 

Rotvux.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, forty-seven miles west front 
the city of Delhi; tat. 28° 40’ N,, lon. 
76 20’ E. This was once a con- 
siderable place, but is now mostly in 
rains. On the cast is a large brick fort, 
but the walls so feeble, that they 
could not sustain the fire of a six 
pounder. 


Rorrs Isr.e.—An island in the In- 
dian Ocean, situated at the south- 
western extremity of Timor; lat. 
10° 50° N., ton. 50 E. Misthe 
largest under the Datch residency at 
Conpang, being about sixty miles 
vy thirty-cight broad. 
surface of Rotti consists of a 
ion of low hitls and narrow 
» the soil stony, yet produce 
tive; ‘the rivers small, and few in 
number, and the supply of water pee 
nerally ‘scanty. Rice in small quun- 
tities, with Indian corn, millet, and 
cachang, are the principal articles of 
agricultural produce; but in dry sen- 
sons the natives depend on the sugar 
of the lentar palm. A little cotton 
is raised; but a great proportion of 
what is used comes from Bontan, 
Money is unknown, trade being car- 
ried on by barter. Palm sugar is ex- 























. changed with the Bontan prows for 


cotton; horns and buffaloes with 
both the whalers and other ships for 
muskets and ammunition ; bees*-wax 
with the Dutch for Indian, Chinese, 
The teak- 
stand, 
uilding 
The animals are the same 
as on Timor. The houses of the 
natives are built on strong posts, 
raised several fect above the ground, 
and under them they bury their dead, 
Some of the chicf or rajas profess 
Christianity, but the majority are 









pagans. ‘ 
In 1820 this isiand consisted of 
eighteen communities, each under a 
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distinct raja, which combined could, 
it id, bring 10,000 mon into the 
and occasionally the Rotel 
chiefs assist the Dutch (whose su- 
premacy they acknowledge) in their 
wara with the Timorese. e inha~ 
bitants are below middle stature, 
darker than the natives of Cclebes, 
and noted for their long lank hair, a 
marked distinction from the Papuan 
race, Formerly many hundred slaves 
were annually exported from Rotti 
to Batavia, Amboyna, aud other 
Dutch colonies; but Natterly this trafic 
has declined, and along with it the 
wars instigated to procure the sup- 
ply. A Dutch interpreter is usually 
stationed on this island, to whom 
the native rajas, in common times, 
yield obedience—(Malay Miscellae 
nica, §e.) 











Rotas (Rahatos).—An extensive 
but strong fort in the province of 
Lahore, 107 miles NNW. from the 
city of Lahore; lat. 33°.N,, loa. 73° 
20'E, It stands on a tow hill, and 
uelonge to the Seiks.—( Elphinstone, 

.) 


Rowern ( Rowahin).—This is the 
upper division of Gurwal in Northern 
Hindostan, aud chiefly subject to the 
Guewal raja. After the conclusion 
of the campaign against the Gorkbas, 
in 1816, the disposal of this tract 
was reserved for future consideration, 
which ultimately terminated in a re- 
sulution to restore it to the raja of 
Gurwal or Scrinagur. Independent 
of the general aversion felt by the 
British government to any incr 
of territory among the hills, it ap- 
peared thit, with reference to the 
deductions to be made from the 
territory of the Gurwal prin- 
y, it would not be expedient to 
deprive it of the Roween district. 

This couutry is wholly composed 
of granite mountains, but no volca- 
noes huve ever becn seen or heard of, 
not any shells or animal remains 
found, The megnetic deviation is 
easterly, and exceedingly small, not 
averaging more than one degree. The 
diurnal changes of the barometer are 
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just perceptible, the mercury always 
falling a little before noon. fa June 
the climate about Reital is not un- 
pleasant; nor is the price of grain, 
which is cut in that month, very high, 
although certainly ot abundant, 
‘The exports from Roween to Bhote 
and Tibet are rice, mandwa, and pa- 
pra (coarse grains), tobacco, and tar 
mashas ; the imports from them being 
salt, thick monlien Holl, aad seach 
The people of Rowcen are an ill. 
lookingrace both men and women, and 
extremely dirty in their persons. The 
women have not here, as more to 
the westward, a plurality of husbands. 
The inhabitants complain of being 
much infested by banditti froin the 
west; but they themselves appear to 
merit a siilar appellation, as they 
plunder their more eastern neigh- 
bours ubout Kedarnath. Their wea- 

ns are merely bows and arrows, 
Captain Hodgson, Public MS, Docu 
ments, 5c.) 











Rowzan.—A town in the province 
of Aurnogabad, situated on the nar- 
row tabular summit of a hill-pass 
450 feet high, leading from Dowleta- 
bad to Elora, and about six miles 
and a half distant from the town of 
Dowletabad, with whieh it commu- 
nicates by a well-paved causeway 
twenty feet wide. The caves of 
Elora are on the castern front of the 
same ridge, Rowzah is still protected 
by a fine wall of masonry, and its in 
terior presents extes remains of 
stone buildings, hut it is mich gone 
to decay. The spot is of great natu 
ral beauty, and has been selected ws 
a site for the shrines of several Ma- 
homedan saints of high lucal cete- 
brity, one of which still possesses 
some costly ornanwnts, aud they are 
all still in good preservation. Close 
to that of Seid Zin ul Abdeen, and 
within the same enclosure, the re- 
ins of the great Aurengzebe are 
leposited in a plain marble tomb, 
covered with a sort of trelliced pent- 
house of wood, very miserable and 
decayed; and in the opposite angle 
of the arce is the mausoleum of one 
of the cmperor’s sons. The air here 
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is very pure, and has a most salutary 
effect on conyalesvents, who travel 
here from Bombay to enjoy its influ- 
ence; yet there is no difference be- 
tween the temperatures of Rowzah 
and Aurungabad, which lies in a hol- 
low, and is very aubealthy. The 
constant fresh breeze, the beauty of 
the scenery, and the sacredness of 
the neighbouring caves of Blora, all 
assist in dissipating the oppression of 
the patient’s mind, and ‘ati 
his bodily —{ Fullarton, Me~ 
dical Transactions, §e.) 















Roy Baxesy.—A town in the 
province of Oude, situated on the 
north side of the Sve river, forty-six 
miles 8.S.E. from Inckuow ; lat. 
14’N,, lon. 81° 6 E. 


Reaxeri—A valley ia the is! 
of Ceylon, twenty-six miles E.| 
from Culumbo, named by the Can- 
dians, to whom it formerly belonged, 
the valley of precious stones, and is 
probably the one alluded to by Sin- 

ad the Sailor, Up to this place the 
river is navigable for boats, but from 
hence to Candy it is shullow and 
rocky, From hence to Columbo the 
distance by water is sixty miles ; yet 
so rupid is the current, that the pas- 
sage down is made in about eight 
hours, while in returning the same 
number of days are oceupicdl. Since 
the British conquest, and more esp 
cially since 1815, great improvements 
have been effected at Ruanelli; 
bridges have been construc 
road front Columbo and the 
to a certain distance, ¢ 
gle; comfortable habitations “and 
convenient store-houses have been 
erceted at the coufiuence of the Ca- 
Tani Gunga and another stream; and 
in 1819 a fort was nearly completed, 
and a bazar, containing from 200 to 
300 families, established. 



























Reveover.—A small walled town 
in the province of Bejapoor, sixty- 
two miles travelling distance N.E. 
from Belgaum, and two miles 5.W. 
of the Krishna, In 1820 it belonged 
to Chintamun Row, the Putwurdun 
of Sanglee, and carried on a consi- 
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derable manufacture of cotton thread. 
Up to the above date it was not laid 
down in any map, the best of which 
were ut that date very erroneous in 
the projection of this quarter of Hin- 
dostan, and more especially of the 
line of the Krishna —{ Fullarton, $c.) 


Revowrs.—A town in the pro- 
‘ince of Delhi, eleven miles W. by 
N. from Saharunpoor ; lat. 30° 2°N., 
fon. 77° 9" E. 








Repea Hiwataya— Part of a 
of mountains in Northern Hine 

which separates the Jahnevi 
jange: 30° G8” N,, lon, 
3 elevation above ‘the level 
, 22,300 feet.—(Hedyson 
aud Herbert, §¢.) 












Repaaroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, forty miles north of 
Bareily; tat. 26° 58°N., lon. 79° 23' 
E. The insalubrity of this vicinity 
has greatly increased within the last 
fifteen yeurs, This formerly a 
large and wealthy town, inhubited all 
the year through without danger or 
disease, but the soldiers and servants 
now (1824) die so fast, that it is 
scarcely possible to support the esta- 
blishment of the police thana. This 
unfavourable change is attributed by 
the natives to the decay of the popue 
lation, which certainly scems a prt 
servative; possibly from the fire 
breath, or society of uien, which ap- 
pear to neutralize the malaria—(Bi- 
shop Heber, §c.) 











Rupra Pravaca. ~ A Tindoo 
phuce of pilgrimage in Northern Hin- 
dostan, district of Gurwal, where 
the Alucananda joins the Caligunga, 
a large stream that rises in the inoun- 
tains of Kedar, and in the Shastras 
is named the Mandakini, The con- 
fluence of these two rivers at this 
place is one of the five principal 
pro} or holy junctions, mention~ 
ed in the sacred books of the Hin 
doos. Lat, 30° 18’ N., lon. 78° 59° 
E.; nineteen miles N.E, from Seri- 
nagur. 

Rurcvans.—A town in the pro- 
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vince of Allahabad, seventy-five miles 
8, by W. from Callinjer ; lu. 24° 2 
N,, lon. 80° 25/E. 


Rusarx.—A_ sinall town iv the 
province of Allahabad, fifteen miles 
$.S.W, from Chatrerpoor ; lat, 24°45’ 
N,, lon. 79° 29’ E. 

Row Is A small island in the 
crn sens, situated off the north- 
ern extremity of 
surronnded by a1 
islands, with very deep wa 
tween them; lat, 0° N., lon. 129° 55! 
zg 











Rewnan.—A 
era Cirears, district of Ganjam, si 
ated at the southern 
the Chilka 
formed by the proj 
named the sugar-loat 
with pictnresque wooded mountains 
on all sides, and the expanse of the 
Jake ia front ay fie as Deer island. 
On the height ahove isn ptea 
European villa—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Ruwao.—A petty state in the ine 
terior of the Malay peniusula, u 
connected with the sea, its inhabi- 
tants being wholly agricultural, It 
lies between Pahang and Malacca to 
the cast of the latter. The Rumbo 
people, who are poor and inoffensive, 
ttre said to be a more recent emigrae 
tion from the parent stock in Sumatra 
than any other Mulays in the peu 
sula, ‘The chief of Rumbo ix said 
still to acknowledge himself tributary 
to the Menancabow sultan, from 
whom he receives his investiture, 
and the peculiar dialect of the prin- 
cipality ix by its neighbours called 
the Menancabow.—(Singapoor Chro- 
nicle, Raffes, Sc.) 


Roumran.—A town in the Northern 
Circars, district of Rajamundry, 
situated towards the western fron- 
tier. The country of Rumpah forms 
apart of the British territory ; but 
whether from its mountainous and 
unhealthy situation, or its 
able nature, the ancestors of the 
Present raja have been in possession 
of Rumpah and villages adjacent, 
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without rendering an account to any 
superior for many years. During the 
life of Pundvo Dorah it was an asy- 
lum for every description of vagrant, 
besides which the chiefs have always 
practised the custom of levying du- 
ties on goods transported by the ti- 
vet Godavery. For those and other 
crimes they had been expelled; but 
in 1815 Ram Booputty (Bhupati), the 
nominal talookdar of Rumpah, hav- 
‘ing seized and put to death the above. 
named notorions freebvoter, the 
Madras presidency, as a recompense 
for this exploit, ordered the estate 
to be restored, on condition that he 
would maintain such a police as 
woulil prevent its becoming in future 
aresort of plunderers, und that he 
would also abstain from levying any 
transit duties on the Godavery.— 
(Public: MS. Documents, $c.) 


Rosarsnan (ranalaya, the place 
of battle).—A town in the province 
of Candeish, eighty-two miles cust 
from Surat; lat, 21° 18'N., ton, 74° 
27 EL 

Ryxcacona.A town jn Assam, 
the capital of a tribe of Hindoos, 
Soretipners of Vishau, whose chicf 
is called Burseapati, and resides at 
this pine; Int. 27°20 N., fon, 95° 
E., a point nearly central, He main- 
tained his independence against the 
Burmese and Singhphos, and adhered 
to the British interests during the 
Burmese war of 1824, 











Rexcaroon (Rangapura).— A 
town in the provinee of Hyderabad, 
twenty miles north from Warangol 5 
Tat. 18° 11 N., Jon, 79°37’ E, 


Ruwcana.—A townin theprovince 
of Bejapoor, forty-eight miles north 
from Goa; tat. 16° 12'N., lon, 74°8'E, 


Rouxcroon (Rangapura).——A dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, of 
which it occupies the north-eastern 
extremity, and situated principally 
between the twenty-fifth und twenty- 
sixth degrees of north latitude. To 
the north it has Bootan; on the 
south the district of Mymunsingh 
and the Garrow mountains; to the 
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east Assam and the Garrows; and 
on the west Dinagepoor. Its extreme 
length, from the confines of Assan to 
the borders of Morung, is 185 miles, 
and its greatest breadth, which is 
from the limits of Rajshahy to the 
fronticrs of Bootau, 116 miles. In 
1809, according to Dr. Francis Bu- 
chanan, it contained 7,400 square 
iniles. 

The shape of this district is so 
irregular as to bid defiance to de- 
scription, hut the main feature of its 
eccentricity is the deep swecp that 
the Cooch Babar principality takes 
between its north-western and south- 
eastern extremes, which can scarcely 
be excecded in perplexity. The 
course of the Caratoya was made 
the gencral line of boundary between 
Tungpoor and Dinagepoor, aud pro- 
bably the channel then followed by 
the river was as good a conimon 
boundary as could have been select- 
ed; but the limits of the two districts 
were far from being clearly defined 
by this arrangement, for the Caratoya 
is liable to change according to the 
channel by which the main rush of 
the Testa (which notwithstanding 
its name, ‘ the still, is never at rest) 
enters, Inthe present instance its 
course has varied very considerably 
since it was udopted for the common 
boundary, and the frontier villages 
have in consequence become inter- 
mixed. Besides these Rungpoor la- 
bours under other local disadvantages 
in the vast extent of its frontier, ex- 
posed ta no less than five independent 
states, Nepaul, Bootan, Cooch Ba 
Assam, and the Garrows, from which 
it ix separated, not by iarge rivers, 
Jofty mountains, or any other natural 
Tandauarks, but by boundaries, for 
the most part merely imaginary, and, 
ts might be expected fran such ill- 
d d limits, the possession of the 
frontier tracts is every where con- 
tested, 

Since the survey of Major Renneil 
the Rungpoor rivers have undergone 
such changes, that there is great dif- 
ficulty in tracing them. Their banks 
in general low, aud the inuudation 
so fur from raising the ground by a 
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deposition of sediment, seems gra- 
dually to be sinking the rivers deeper 
and deeper below the level of the 
plains, ‘The principal rivers are the 
Brahmaputra, Teesta, Mahananda, 
Caratoya, Manas, and Chonkosh, 
In Rungpoor ‘there are several 
jeels, and in the north-eastern ex- 
tremity, five miles from Jughigopa, a 
beautiful ctuster of lakes, which in 
the wet season are overwhelmed by 
the Brahmaputra, The heats of the 
spring are not so scorching and 
parching as towards the western 
quarter of the Bengal province, the 
hot winds being rarely experienced 
for morc than eight or ten days to 
the west, and in the east are scarcely 
known. The soil differs considerably 
from that of Dinagepoor, to which 
it is generally inferior, Towards the 
east there is much free red svil called 
ti, which produces stately 














ranga 
forests, much encumbered with enur= 





nous climbing plants, and by au on 
dergrowth of weeds. Tunks are rare, 
thedistrict not containing one of auy 
considerable magnitude. To the cust 
of the rivers Brahinaputra and Chon- 
kosh the country is hilly, the ranges 
of hills seldom exceeding cight miles 
in length, by two in breath, nor (ex- 
cluding the Gurrow mountains) more 
than 1,200 feet in height. These 
ranges form no continued chuin, be= 
ing every where surrounded by low 
level lands, and during the ‘rainy 
season almost insulated, Shells 
in large quantities are burned into 
lime, “us well for the use of the 
indigo factories as for chewing with 
betel. 

Bamboos are in such plenty that 
100 wre sold for a rupec; and at 
Goalpura, although so remote from 
the sea-coust (250 miles), the eoco- 
nut palms not only ripen their fruit, 
but yield it in ubundance. Wheat is 
a considerable crop, but except at 
the capital, in some of the principal 
families, the people not having the 
art of converting it into flour, buil it 
like rice. Barley is little cultivated, 
and maize alinost unknown. The 

antity of cotton cultivated is ine 
significant, nor is the sugar-cane 
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raised jn any considerable quantity. 
Ginger has of late yéare been inuch 
grown, and has proved a profitable 
article to the peasantry in conse- 
quence of the increased demand for 
the Calcutta market. The grand 
staple of the district is tobaceo, and 
the betel-leaf required fur internal 
consumption is enormous. The poppy 
was formerly cultivated on govern- 
ment account, and the illicit culture 
through the connivance of the native 
officers still continues, The indigo 
weed is also raised, but on account 
of the great moisture of country it 
is difficult to preserve the seed ina 
good vegetating condition. Three 
xpecies of profitable insects are 
reared by the furmers; the mulberry 
and resinous silk-worms, and the 
luck insect. All the implements 
necessary for a farm of one plough 
may be purchased for 7s.; the cast 
of a sugar-mill is 12s. 4d., and the 
total expense of working it about 
three guineas, Elephants are nume- 
roua throughout the three eastern 
divisions, and wherever there ure 
extensive forests and thickets the 
rhinoceros is not uncomnion, and is 
quite harmless, injuring neither per= 
sons nor crops. ‘The other rewark- 
able animals arc apes, monkeys, black 
bears, and huge tigers. 

It is only daring the dry scason 
that fish are plenty in the market, for 
during the floods they are scarce, 
and the middling ranks are ill sup- 
plied, The lower classes arc not 
able to purchase at any seuson, but 
it is during the floods that they pro= 
cure their principal supply. At 
that scason every rice field swarms 
with small wiserable fish, which are 
caught in baskets, und what is not 
inmmediately used is preserved by the 
following process. The natives re- 
move the head, fins, entrails, and 
back-bone, dry the renminder by ex- 
posure on mats to the hot rays of 
the sun, after which they beat them 
up with some herbs, a little tumeric, 
and some potash, ‘The mass is then 
formed into balls, which are dried in 
the sun, and will keep until next 
season, These fish are observed to 




















abound in the fields so early as the 
end of June, which tends to confirm 
the opinion of their proceeding from 
eggs, which were left dry the preced- 
ing season, and hatched by the first 








In this rict there is a fine road, 
attributed to Nilambor Raja, It 
passes from Komotapoor to Ghora- 
ghaut, sends off several branche: 
and proceeds through several div 
sions of the district. Where the 
country is too low it is raised to a 
considerable height, and isa broad, 
grund work ; but as it consists en- 
Urely of earth, without any hurd 
materials, it would not fong resist 
the action of many wheeled carriages : 
to this cause of destruction, however, 
it has never been exposed. iu this 
district there are the ruins of several 
ancient cities, such ax Kumotapoor 
and the city of Prithi Raj, in the 
division of Sanyasicotta, the latter 
of which is less known. It consists 
of four concentric enclosures, which 
appear to have been all fortified. The 
inner is @ parallelogram, 6Y0 yards 
from north to south, by half’ as much 
from east to west; the length of the 
outer fort is no less than six miles 
from north to south, About two 
miles from the great bend of the 
Teesta, a little below Dimla, are the 
remains of a fortified city, said to 
have been built by Dharma Pal. The 
tuins of the fortifications arc still 
extant, but their extent is not 
great. 

The great farmers in Rungpoor 
are wostly Brahmins, Kaysthas, and 
Mahomedans of some rank’; and the 
leases may be suid to be in perpetuity, 
or perhaps rather that the occupants 
of the soil are the real proprietors, 
bound to pay a certain tax to govern. 
ment through the zemindar, In 1809 
the Jandlords appeared to have no 
confidence in the promises of govern- 
ment, and considered the perpetual 
settlement of the land revenue as of 
no value, for they could not believe 
it possible that the supreme autho- 
rity should know of their receiving 
large suins of money, without imme- 
diately demanding a share, The 
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manners of this class are in generat 
very indifferent, Few, especially of 
the older families, ever visit each 
other, but live surrounded with depen- 
dents and flatterers, especially men- 
dicant vagrants, who entertain them 
with marvellous stories. A great 
proportion of these miscreants is 
composed of men who pretend 
to have devoted their lives to 
religion, poverty, and abstinence. 
Somme familica “pretend to be of 
divine origin; others are descend- 
ed from princes who have governed 
the country; but a great majority of 
those who possess the most valuable 
lands are new men, who have pur- 
chased their estates at auction, among 
which number in 1809 were the des- 
cendants of Canta Bahoo, Mr. Has 
tings’ dowan, The estates of the 
Boruya contain 470 square miles, yet 
pay a lund assessment of only 3,000 
Fupees per annum. 

A few Brahmins here have acquired 
sufficient skill in ustronomy to con- 
struct an almanac, and five or six 
pundits instruct youth in a science 
named agom, or mtagic, comprehend- 
ing astrology and chiromancy, 
study which at one time is suid to 
have greatly flourished in Camroop. 
The generality are totally ignorant of 
any science, and to these the lower 
classes are abandoned, while the 
higher receive the decrees of fate 
from the Brabmins. Chiromancy is 
reckoned a higher science than the 
calculation of nativities, and is mono- 
polized by the sacred’ order. The 
Muhomedans having no wise men of 
their own, consult those of the Hin- 
doos. 

The era followed in this district on 
all solenin occasions is thet of Sacadi- 
tya, or Saca,ofwhich the first year cor 
responds with part of our years A.D, 
Fi and 78. ‘This appears’ to be the 
fame era as what in the south of In- 
dia is named Salivahana, but the na- 
tives here differ very much from those 
of the south concerning the great 
personages who distinguished. those 
remote times. According to the 
learned Brahmins of Rungpoor, the 
era of Selivahana is called Sumbut, 
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aud commences 134 years before that 
of Saca, so that it evidently is the 
same with what in the south: is called 
the era of Vicrama, who according to 
tiadition there governed 144 years, 
and wus destroyed by Solivahuna. 
In this district, on the contrary, it is 
alleged that the era of Salivahana or 
Sunibut continued 134 years, and 
was thea supplanted by that named 
after a prince called Sacnditya, who 
was killed by Vierama. As yet, time 
in this district is meusured by clepsy- 
dras or water-clovk 

All ranks in this district spin cote 
ton thread, but # considerable pro- 
portion of the raw uraterial is ime 
ported from the west of India by the 
y of Bogwangola and Moorsheda- 
had. ‘The Company purel: st 
of the best sugar, the rem 
consunied on the spot. The natives 
have commenced the manufacture of 
sugar after the Buropean fashion, and 
in 1809 had sixteen factories, The 
grain mostly to Serajegunge and 
Narraingunge, to which places salt is 
also sent; opinm is a contraband 
trade. The fac comes from Assam, 
and wax mostly from the Nepaulese 
territories and Assan. A consider- 
able quantity of salt, after being mi- 
serably adulterated, is exported to As~ 
sam, Bootan, and the Garrow coun- 
try. The raw silk is mostly exported 
by the Company. English woollens 
are imported cl y for the Bootan 
market, but the demand is very in- 
considerable; a little is also sent to 
Assam. The conimion currency is 
the Kuldar rupee of Calcutta, and 
cowries, there being very little gold 
coin and no copper. In the eastern 
divisions napkins worth about three- 
pence, and portions of salt, are also 
used for the purposes of exchange. 
There are here many old roads atiri- 
buted to Nilambar Raja, now become 
ruinous, and destitute of bridges, 
which, even of brick, cannot in this 
climate be expected to last more than 
twenty years. 

The total population of the Rung- 
poor district in 1809, alter a labo- 
rious investigation, was estimated by 
Dr. Francis Buchanan as follows : 
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Nusmberof Mahomedans,.. 1,536,000 
Ditto of Hindoos 
Ditto of Asuti 

fidels 






Total ... 2,735,000 





And in the following pro- 
portions, viz. 

Persons who do not work 343,000 

Artificers, 000 

Cultivators 





Total ... 2,735,000 





Including the whole district, the 
above estimate will give 370 to the 
square mile; but if it be divided into 
two portions, separated by the Chon- 
kosh and Brahmaputra rivers, the 
eastern division will contain at the 
rate of nearly sixty persons to the 
square mile, while the western in the 
same extent will contain 570, The 
rand check to population in this 
istrict is disease, the natives heing 
exceedingly unhealthy, and the chil 
dren feeble, so that a large propot- 
tion of the infants dic, even of those 
not in a state of indigence ; and al~ 
though for almost fifty ycars food 
has never been so scarce as to ap- 
proach to a famine, a large extent of 
excellent land still remains unoccu- 
fied, The forest of Parbut Joyaur 
contains 360 square miles, yet this 
large space is ocenpied by only 500 
persons, and only 500 rupees of re- 
venue is received from the propric- 
tor. Among the domestics are both 
male and fenrale slaves, especially to- 
wards Assam, and every where slong 
the northern frontier. The people 
of Assam seil many slaves, and those 
of Cooch Bahar are not unwilling to 
carry on the same trade. Rungpoor 
being a section of Camroop (the 
Hindoo region of sensual love}, pub- 
lic prostitution is so common, that in 
1809 twelve hundred houses were 
occupied by females of that profes- 
sion, which has assumed the organi- 
zation of a regular society, with a 
priesthood adapted to their manner 
of life, In 295 of these houses, there 
were found to be 460 females, be- 





tween the ages of twelve and twenty- 
five years; 218 advanced in life, who 
actedas servants and superintendants ; 
and the community also contained 
thirty-nine old men, thirty-five youths, 
and fourteen boys, all born of tha 
sisterhood, These prostitutes, al- 
though imostly born of Mahomedan 
parents, affect Hindoo manners, on 
which account they abstain from all 
impure food, and before the age of 
puberty undergo the ceremony of 
marriage with a plantain tree. 

In this district, in 1809 there were 





they are called Nutti, and belong to 
the same kind of institution as the 
common prostitutes, and have the 
sawe religious guides. All the girls 
are purchased when children; the 
handsomest and smartest is generally 
the head of the set, which usually 
consists of two or three girts and four 


- or five men, who are mostly born in 


the caste, There are no dancing and 
singing boys except such us are at= 
tached to the sets, which perform in. 
honour of the gods and saints, but of 
these there is a considerable variety 
and incredible number, The number 
employed to make a noise on public 
occasions is stated in statistical ta- 
bles of the Rungpoor district at 2,664, 

In Rungpoor it is considered high- 
ly improper to bestow any education. 
‘on women, and no man would marry 
a girl who was known to be capable 
of reading; but as girls of rank are 
usually married about eight years of 
age, and continue to live with their 
farnilies for four or five years after- 
wards, the husbands are sometimes 
deceived, and find after marriage on 
receiving their wives, that they have 
learned the dreadfut science, which 
ix supposed to be most inauspicious 
to their spouses, Although this fe- 
male erudition scarcely ever pro- 
ceeds further than being able to in« 
dite a letter and to examine an ac~ 
count, yet it has proved the salvation 
of many families, and rescued them 
from impending destruction. The 
women of rank here liye much less 
dissipated lives than the men, retain 
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their faculties more entire, and are 
generally much better fitted for the 
management of their estates, on which 
account they are considered intole- 
rable nuisances by the harpies who 
prey on their husbands and plunder 
their estates. Education generull 
is in a very low state in this district, 
‘on which account almost every per- 
son employed in any high department 
of the revenue or police is a stranger. 
Few indeed born in the district are 
qualified even for the occupation of 
a common elerk or writer, Some of 
the strangers bring their families to 
reside, but by fur the greater number 
leave their families in their native 
province, and consider themselves as 
undergoing a species of banishment, 

The small farmers here are the 
most timid creatures imaginable, be- 
ing totally illitorate, and afraid to 
speak even toa common villuge clerk, 
Vive or six families commouly unite 
under a chicf man, who vetthes the 
whole of their transactions with their 
landlord, and submit entircly to his 
guidance. These poor farmers are 
culled Chenggons, and go nearly na- 
ked. The head man seldom does any 
work, and on all occasions is first 
helped to betel and tobacco. When 
any accident happens to this man, 
the whole community disperses, in 
order to find out some other person 
that will take them into his herd. 
Few even of these head-men can find 
courage to speak to his landlord, and 
still less 10 the Eurapcan officers of 
government, and many of the land~ 
lords cannot muster sufficient intre~ 
pidity to face so high a presence. 

In this district the Bedé are a tribe 
of the utmost impurity; neither is it 
certain to what country they belong. 
These Bedés live by gelding animals, 
inaking drums, catching snakes, per 
forming juggling tricks, and by beg= 
ging, enlivened hy theft. Of this 1 
serable race there are reckoned to be 
460 families, who cat beef, currion, 
pork, and ‘all abominable things. 
Their marriages are accompanied by 
a feast, but no person officiates as 
priest. They are allowed one wife, 
whom they never divorce. No per- 
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son is expelled from the easte, every 
delinquency being expinted by an en 
tertainment, The chief object of 
their worship is a male deity named 
Masan, te whom the blood of sacri- 
fices is grateful, As this deity seems 
peculiar to Camroop, it might be in- 
ferred that the Bedé are an aborigi- 
nal tribe, but they are known to be 
d over many parts of Bengal. 

At the date above-mentioned Nr. 
Francis Buchanan estimated the Ma- 
homedans in the proportion of ten to 
nine Hindoos, and the fuith of the 
former, owing to the number of con- 
verts expelled from the original castes, 
appeared to be duily gaining ground. 
The two religious, however, are on 
the most friendly terms, and mutually 
apply ta the deities or saints of the 
other, when they imagine that up- 
plication to their own will prove in 
fectual. A great majority of the ine 
hubitants do not appear to be intra- 
ders, but descendants from the original 
natives. The whole number of Brab- 
ins in 1HV9 was estimated at bout 
6,000 families, or one-forty-third of 
the whole Hindoo population, The 
number of people upon whom no sort 
of impression haw keen made by the 
Bralunins is very inconsiderable, and 
are included amder the general name 
of Asuric, strictly signifying persons 
who have no god ; that is to say, who 
worship God in a manner different 
from the Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
‘The most prevalent sect among the 
Brahwins, is that of the Sacta, the 
followers of which rejecting the Pu- 
ranas, adopt as their chief guides the 
books called Tantras, which it is un- 
derstood were composed by the god 
Siva for the instruction of his wife 
Parvati. 

Under the Mogul government, 
Rungpoor was a military frontier sta- 
tion towards the Morang and Cooch 
Bahar, and was partially wrested from 
the raja of the latter principality 
daring the reign of Shah Jehan, when 
it was formed into a circar ; but it 
was completely conquered by the 
generals of Aurengzcbe in 1660-1, 
when it received the name of Val 
coondy. It devolved to the British 
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government along with the rest of 
the provinee in 1765, since which its 
condition has been gradually improv. 
ing. In 1814 the annual revenues of 
Rungpoor amounted to 10,62,115 ru- 
pecs; Cooch Bahar 62,722 rupees. In 
1801 the lands paying revenue to 
government were considered by the 
collector as better enltivated than 
those that were rent-free. At present 
the principal towns are Rungpoor, 
Moungulhaut, Chilmary and Goalpara, 
where, as in the district generally, the 
most opulent merchants and fand- 
holders have no better habitations 
than the huts constructed of straw 
mats, precisely of the same form and 
appearance as those af the lowest 
peasantry, bat in greater number and 
larger dimensions. 

‘The prevalence of gang robbery in 
1813 in the police division of Boda, 
was attributed by the superintendant 
of the police to the agency of a 
hody of Keccbuks (a sort of gypsey 
wanderers, natives of Bootan), who 
had been sent from Nuddea to Rung. 
poor, to be marched over the frontier 
to their own country. ‘These banditti 
were first apprehended in the Sunder 
bunds, where they were found posses- 
sed of a large quantity of property, 
and of many implements of a suspi- 
cious description. The total number, 
comprehending men, women and chil- 
dren, amounted to between two and 
three hundred persons, without. any 
visible mode of obtaining an honest 
livelihood; and as they bad been 
wandering for many months through 
the British provinces, it was decmed 
cligible, with 
the community, to have them con- 
ducted to their own reputed country: 
they were in consequence sent into 
Bootan, from whence they were sup- 
posed to have made incursions into 
Rangpoor, where having committed 
depredations, they retreated with 
their plunder beyond the frontier ; but 
4n 1813 the magistrate succeeded in 
capturing s number of them. In 1814 
this functionary expressed his opinion, 
that the murders committed on the 
other frontier by the Garrows, were 
solely occasioned by their desire to 
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obtain human skulls ; but further in- 
vestigation proved that this was not 
the only cause of these enormitics, 
which had commenced immediately 
after the sale of the Currybarry per- 
guanah in 1809, subsequent to which 
the ejected proprietor had resided 
among the Garrow mountains,—(F, 
Buchanan, Sisson, J. Grant, Fullar. 
ton, §e.) 


Renoroon.—A town inthe provinee 
of Bengal, district of Rungpoor, of 
which it is the capital ; lat. 23° 43°N., 
jon, 89° 22’ E. It may be considered 
as composed of four distinct villages, 
much scattered and separated even 
from each other; it being only near 
the police office where there is any 
appearance of a town, In 1809 the 
dwelling houses were said to be 3,000 ; 
the number of distinet roofs or build- 
ings 10,000, and the population from 
13,000 1020,000.—(F.. Buchanan, $c.) 


Ruvcroon (Rangapura).—-A town 
in the kingdom of Assam, of which it 
is said (for a time) to have been the 
cupital, situated on the Dikho river, 
which flows into the south side of the 
Brahmaputra ; lat. 26° 55’ N., ton. 94° 
30°E, In 1808 the royal palace (ac- 
cording to native accounts) was sure 
rounded by a wall of brick three 
cubits thick, and three and o half 
cubits high, The house in which the 
throne stood was thatched, and sup- 
ported by savi beams, with sides 
constructed of bamboo mats. Jn the 
same enclosure was a building of 
brick in which the raja sat to view 
public exhibitions, There was also a 
small temple entirely composed of 
copper, in which it is supposed the 
god Chung was kept, but the whole 
worship of this deity is still involved 
in mystery. 

When captured by the British in 
1825 it was found to be a place of 
great extent, surrounded by a ditch, 
deep swamps, and jungle. On the 
walls and gates there were 200 picces 
of artillery of various sizes, and it 
contained several mosques and other 
religious buildings. Owing to adverse 
circunistances a boat from Dacca as~ 
cending the Brahmaputra against the 
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current, requiresfully as great a length 
of time to reach Rungpoor as a ship 
does to make the voynge from Europe 
to Bengal. —(F. Buchanan, Public 
Journals, §-) 

Rewsexcavm.—A walled village 
in the province of Aurungabad, dis- 
trict of Ahmedouggur, about eighteen 
miles S.W. from the city of Ahmed- 
nuggur. There is here an cxceltent 
bungulow for the accommodation of 
travellers between Seroor and the 
tast-mentioned station. 


Tue Roxn (from crun, a morass, 
backwater, or waste, also a field of 
battle).—An extensive salt morass 
which bounds the western frontier of 
the Gujerat province, communicates 
with the gulf of Cutch, and swecps 
round the northern side of that pro- 
vince, which during the rains it ia- 
sulates, and at other times exhibits a 
great variety of appearances, In some 
parts it is a widely expanded shect of 
shallow water, only afew inches deep, 
in others an impassable salt swamp, 
elsewhere a dry unproductive bank of 
‘sand, in some places covered for miles 
with a salt incrustation, and in others 
affording pasturage and susceptible of 
cultivation ; but every where strongly 
impregnated with saline particles ade 
verse to vegetation. The total super~ 
fices of this immense morass may be 
estimated at 8,000 square miles, and 
the gulf of Cutch, which it joins, is 
in many parts so shallow as more to 
resemble a marshy fen than av arm 
of the sea. In its greatest extent the 
Runn is connected with the gulf of 
Cutch on the west, and that of Cam- 
bay on the east, which being united 
during the rainy monsoon, transform 
the Gujerat peninsula for a time to an 
island. 

The Runn or Bunnee, from west 
to east, stretches from Luckput Bun- 
der to the frontiers of Gujerat, and 
varies in its breadth from five toeighty 
miles across, but from the commence- 
ment to the breaking up of the rains 
is nearly impassable even for horse- 
men, It is said to be formed by the 
overflow of the Puddar river and the 
guit of Cutch during the monsoon ; 





THE RUNN. 


but in December between Mallia and 
Anjar it is quite dry, and in most 
parts hard. Scen from the Cattywar 
const, the Runn presents a singularly 
wild appearance, bounded in the ex= 
treme horizon by the hills of Wugur, 
having the appearance of an arm of 
the sea, from which, owing to some 
convulsion, the ocean had receded, or 
the dry bed of an immense river. | It 
is throughout a dead flat, and in most 
parts, more especially near Mallia, 
totally devoid of verdure and vegetn- 
tion, In this quarter, as far as the 
eye can reach, a mixture of earthy 
sand, covered with a thin lanvina of 
earthy mud, presents a dreary view. 
In different places small insulated 
quicksands are scea, hnving in the 
middle a saline streak and incrusta- 
tion of about 100 yards in extent, 
and for a considerable distance on 
both sides, the surface is strewed 
with thousands of prawns, mnllets, 
and other fish. Tracts of large birds 
are also seen, and on the Cutch side 
apes and poreupines. 

On approaching the opposite side, 
the salt inerustation is so thick as to 
have the appearance of snow; in 
other quarters it is said to extend the 
whole way across at particular sea- 
sons, presenting many singular opti- 
cal deceptions, from the reflection and 
refraction of the sun's rays. The 
little saline shrubs and bushes are 
magnified to the size of lofty forest 
trees, waving, separating, and uniting 
again; armiés scem to march over 
the flat; castles and fortifications 
rise, disappear, and reappeat in the 
salt-bed of the moans. Under the 
crust the ground is in some parts 
soft and moist, in others dry and 
firm. The distance actors the 
Runn, where the detachment march- 
ed in 1818, was exactly ten miles and 
a quarter from shore to shore; the 
dragoons reached the opposite bank 
in two hours and three quarters, and 
the European infantry in three hours 
anda half; thenullahs or water-courses 
leading into the Runn have quick 
sands in their beds, which are also 
with salt, so that fresh 
water cannot be had on the Cutch 


























RUTLAM. 


side except at a considerable dis- 
tance from the bank. The Runn 
was .croased on the north by the 
embassy returning from Sinde in 1809, 
where ite extreme width waa probably 
sbout sixty miles, but the tract waa 
in few parts an absolute morass; on 
the contrary, many parts exhibited 
both pasturage and a scanty cultiva- 
tion ; but every thing in this quarter 
has a tendency ¢o the salinc. 

The banke of the Runn are much 
frequented by that curioua animal 
the wild ass, which is seen in herds 
of sixty and seventy at atime. This 
ass ia larger than the tame one, the 
ody of an ash colour, changing to 
a dirty white under the belly, and is, 
upon the whole, a larger and stronger 
animal than when domesticated. It 
is extremely vigilant and difficult to 
catch. It feeds on the Rune banks, 
and on the salt islands in its centre, 
where it browses on the stunted and 
brackish vegetation of the desert. 
In November and December it ad- 
vances into the country, and ra 
the grain fields. This animal has 
been sometimes caught in pits, but 
has always proved fierce and untame- 
able, biting and kicking in the most 
ferocious manner, accompanied by 
an angry snorting, which appears to 
be its only voice. Their flesh is es- 
teemed good eating by the natives, 
who lic in wait for them at their 
drinking places. 

The whole of the extensive space 
occupied by this immense morass 
appears at some remote period to 
have been covered with the waters of 
the ocean, which have since subsided, 
andare still insensibly draining off; yet 
by the natives it is said to be annually 
and visibly inereasing ou the west 
side, where it joinsthegulf. Accor- 
ding to a tradition still current, the 
voice of a man could at one time be 
heard from Cutch to Cattywar; and 
opposite to Joroia, now a si 
there was formerly a footpath at low 
water ; but the truth of this cannot 
be substantiated by any records now 
extant. During the great carth ce 
of 1819, the Bunn was so much af 
fected by an increase of water, that 
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the province of Cutch became for s 
time again almost insulated, which 
from stone anchors there found ap- 
pears to have been its original con- 
dition, 

The British government have a 
share in the customs levied on the 
salt manufsetured in the Runn, and 
collected at Junjoowara and Patree. 
The seltpans are constructed upwards 
of a mile in the Runn, and the work- 
men having for many years been exe 
posed to the at s of the Kosaha, 
were seldom (until 1820) able to pro- 
duce a quantity sufficient to meet 
the demand, The dessye of Patree 
and thakoor of Junjoowara have 
also shares in these customs.—{ Pud- 
fie Journals, Col. Walker, Macmurdo, 
J. A. Dunlop, &c.) 


Ruxnove.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventy-five miles 
north from Seronge; lat. 25° 6' N., 
lon, 77° 10 E. 


Rorza,—A town in the province 
of Delhi, belonging to the protected 
Seiks ; lat. 30° 58’N., lon, 76°31’ E, 
The Sutuieje river here finally qui 
the mountains and enters the plai 
of Hindostan. 

Rornactr (Rupa Nagara).—A 
town in the Crovince rf Ajmeer, 
fourteen miles north from the city of 
Ajmeer; lat. 26° 41’ N,, lon, 74° 80° 
E. 








Russautcnva—A fortress in the 
province of Bejapoor, district of 
Concan, thirty-four miles S.E. from 
Fort Victoria; lat. 17° 45’ N., lon. 
73° 40°'E. 

Rutiam.—A large and well-built 
town in the province of Malwa, which 
in 1820, contained about 2,000 
houses ; lat. 23° 19” N,, lon. 75° 5’ E.; 
elevation above the level of the sea 
1,577 feet. This piece is the head of 
several pergunnal is belonging to the 
raja of Rutlam, which at the date 
above-mentioned yielded a revenue 
of 4,03,200 rupees, out of which a 
tribute of 84,000 rupees was paid to 
Sindia, In 1824 the revenues were 
ex] d to reach to five lacks anda 

Eight Rajpoot dependents bold 
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jaghires, of from 2000 to 12,000 
Tupees annually, on feudal tenures ; 
and the troops furnished by them 
compose the raja’s military strength. 
Rutlam was either founded or greatly 
increased during the reign 0 

Jehan, when Ruttun Singh, a Reh~ 
tore Rajpoot, received it as 8 reward 
for military service.—( Malcolm, §¢.) 


Rurwacnrary (ratna ghiri, the 
diamond mowitain)—A fortress in 
the province of Bajapoor, situated 
on aneck of land which shelters a 
amall bay from the S.W. monsoon, 
130 miles $, by E. from Bom- 
bay; lat. 17° 2°N., lon, 73° 25° E. 
Hemp and coffee, both of good qua- 
lities, are raised’ ia the neighbour 
hood. 


Rorrencnenny (Ratna ghiri)— 
A town in the Mysore province, fifty- 
four miles §.E, from Chitteldroog ; 
Int. 13° 50/N.. Jon. 77° 13’ E. 


Rorroncua (Ratnaghar). — A 
town in the province of Ajmeer, 
twenty-five miles E. by S. from the 
city of Odeypoor; lat, 24° 51°N., 
lon, 75° 6’ E. 


Rurtunroon fratna pura, the 
gem city).—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, division of Chotees- 
ghur, of which it is the capital; lat. 
22° 21’ N., lon. 82°25’ E.; eighty- 
five miles E.S.E. from Mundlah. In 
AD. 1794 this was nothing more 
than an extensive straggling village 
of about 1,000 huts, many of which 
were then uninhabited. The sur- 
rounding country is remarkably pro- 
ductive and well cultivated, when 
contrasted with che rest of the deso- 
late province to which it belongs. 
By the nearest travelling road, Rute 
tunpoor is 296 miles from Chunar. 
Its chief was formerly styled the 
raja of Choteesghur (thirty-six for- 
tresses). 

Near to the town is an idol made 
of blue granite, about nine feet in 
height, rabbed over with red paint 
and adorned with flowers. In the 
neighbourhood are a great many 
pools and tanks, and also a lake, the 
ewbankment of which is nearly two 
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miles in length, and there are many 
rains in the vicinity indicative of a 
‘ior state of society to what now 
exists, In A.D. 1760, after Mr. Law 
was made prisoner, a party of 120 
French who had been under his 
command endeavoured to effect a 
retreat from Babar into the Deccan. 
They halted and were entertained a 
few days by Bembajee, the Maharatta 
ebief, but at the end of that time he 
pot them al] treacherously to death. 
‘ravelling distance from Calcutta by 
Chuta Nagpoor 493 miles; from 
Nagpoor 220; from Delbi 633; and 
from Poona 706 miles.—(J. B. Blunt, 
Leckie, 1st Register, Rennell, §¢.) 


Rutrewroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, fourteen miles E. 
from Broach; lat, 21° 24’ N., lon. 
73° 26’ E. 


Ryacorta (Raya Cotay).—A 
town and fortress in the Salera and 
Barramahal district, _ ninety-two 
miles from Seringapatam ; lat, 12° 
28°N,, lon. 78° GE. The town or 

‘ttah is no better than a large vile 
lage, thinly peopled, and girt on alt 
sides with jungle. The lower fort, 
nearly on a level with the petteh, 
has never been strong, and is now in 
aruinous condition. In 1820, how- 
ever, it was still occupied by n small 
garrison of invalids, 

‘The first line of fortification on the 
rock above is within 250 feet of the 
summit, and the ascent is by a broad 
road winding round the mountain, 
and easily practicable on horse-bnck, 
The useless works have been suffered 
to decay, but they are preserved in 
high order at every accessible point, 
and mounted with artillery, The as 
cent to the upper rock is by steps. On 
a platform fittle way above the first 
line of works are the barracks, maga- 
zines, ordnance sheds, and other 
principal buildings; the flagstaff ia 
planted on the highest peak, There 
is 2 small cave temple excavated in 
the southern precipitous face of the 
Ryacotta rock, at a great height 
from its bases and of very difficult 
access. The air of Ryacotta, on ace 
count of its elevation, is so very tems 
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Perate, that even in the hot season 
the thermometer seldom rises above 
42° of Fahrenheit, and cherry trees 
flourish on it remarkably well.—{ Fid- 
farton, F. Buchanan, $c.) 


Rvacuvpy ( Raya gadi).~Atown 
in the Northern Circars, sixty miles 
N.W, from Cicacole; lat. 18° 55’ N., 
lon, 83° 25' E, . 


Rrpnooe (Raya durga).—A town 
in the Balaghaut Ceded Districts, 170 
miles N.E. from Seringnpatam ; ut. 
14° 49.N,, lon. 77° 2 EB. The for- 
tress of Rydroog occupics the sum- 
mit of astapenduons mass of granite 
rock, which rises to the height (as 
estimated by the eye) of 1,200 fect, 
and is connected by a lower ridge 
with a group of wild and naked 
mountains, bounding the plains of 
Chitteldroog to the north-east. The 
southern face of the rock ix abrupt 
and inaccessible, and towards the 
west there is a triple line of works, 
and a lower fort at about 800 feet 
from the plain, Here are the remains 
of a palace built by the ancient rajas 
or poligara of Rydroog, and likewise 
Hindoo temples dedicated to Rama 
and Krishna; the gateway of one of 
them ornamented with obscene 
groups in stucco, The ascent is by 
a broad causeway constructed wit! 
great labour, and protected on the, 
side of the precipice by a parapey” 
watl, the whole much superior to 
the generality of the approaches to 
hill-forts in India. The town of 
Rydroog covers a considerable space, 
both within and without the pettah 
walla, and contains several other 
remarkable temples, more especially 
one dedicated to Krishna, which has 
a pillar in front for the display of 
Tights at festivals, formed of one 
single block of granite about forty 
feet high.—( Fullarton, $c.) 


Rresaven (Rai bagh, the Ray's 
garden }.—A district in the province of 
Bejapoor,occupying the Doab,or space 
included between the Krishna end 
Gutpurha river, This territory be- 
longa partly to the raja of Coispoor 
and partly to the British government, 
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aa successors to the Peshwa. The 
portion that adjoins the Western 
Ghauts is wild, mountainous, and 
in many parts covered with forest; 
the eastern portion naked, bleak, and 
barren. The hitl-forts are numerous 
and formidable. The coss, which in 
the northern quarter of Bejapoor 
expresses nearly the same distance as 
in other parts of Hindostan, increases 
to about two miles and a half os 
the Krishna is approached from the 
north; and after passing that river 
and entering Ryebaugh, it enlarges 
to three miles and upwards, The 
principal towns are Ryebaugh, San- 
kassen, and Chickoory.—(Fullarton, 
$e.) 2 

Ryraaver.—The ancient capital 
of the preceding district, situated 
twenty-vix miles S.S.E. from Mer- 
Fitch ; lat. 16°30’ N., lon. 75°, It is 
surrounded by @ bad wall, but in 
1790 was not populous or extensive, 
Near the northern gate are some Ma- 
homedan towns.—(Afoor, Se.) 


Rrsciten (Raya Ghar ).—A strong 
fortress in the province of Aurunga- 
bad, situated on the ghants that 
bound the eastern frontier of the 
Concan, in a line between Poo: 
aut Fort Victoria, thirty-four miles 
S.W, from the first; lat, 18° 32’ N., 
lon. 73° 38’ E. This was one of the 
fortresses surrendered in 1817 by the 
Peshwa as a pledge of his sincerity, 
and which was afterwards restored. 
It_was besieged on the rupture of 
1818, and captured after a siege of 
fourteen days. Notwithstanding the 
stupendous height of the fortress, 
id the extensive area on its sum~ 
mit, the artillery practice on this oc- 
casten was 60 excellent, that shells 
showered into every quarter, and the 
palace set on fire, which quickened 
the enemy’s determination to capi- 
tulate. When possession was taken, 
the Peshwa’s wife, and public pro- 
perty to the value of five lacks of 
rupees, were discovered. Before thie 
siege began, ® passport was offered 
to her highness, but refused, and 

















after the capture she was permitted - 


to choose her own place of residence, 
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The palace of S and some 
religious buildings of contemporary 
date had long gone to decay, and 
even the tomb of the founder of the 
Maharatta empire was scarcely dis- 
cernible. In Orme’s history this 
fortress is invariably named Rairee, 
and he much mistaken its geo- 
graphical position.-—( Blackcr, $c.) 


Rysroon (Raya purn).—A town 
in the province of Gundwana, divi- 
sion of Choteesghur, of which it 
might rank as the chief town; lat. 
21° 15'N,, lon. 82 13’ E., 190 miles 
east from Nagpoor, and 1,747 fect 
above the level of the sea. In 1794 
this place contained about 3,000 
huts, and had a stone fort in the 
north-east side, the walls of which 
were much decayed, but the ditch 
deep and wide. The soil in the 
neighbourhood is a rich black mould, 
no where more than three fect in 
depth, under which is found the solid 
rock, as is perceptible in all the beds 
of rivers, and the sides of tanke and 
wells, At the above date the only 
road from Cuttack to Nagpoor passed 
through this town. In recent times 
supplies from Calcutta sent by the 
Mahanuddy river have been landed 
at Pungah on the Sew river, within 
twenty-six miles of Rycpoor, and 
afterwards brought up here by the 
‘Karoo river, which is navigable during 
the rains-(J. B, Blunt, Colonel Ag- 
new, §.) 


Ryrcuva.—A town and p€rgun- 
nah in the province of Guadwana, 
usually dependent on the principa- 
lity of Sumbhulpoor, aod distant 
about fifty miles N.W. from the city 
of that name. In 1818 it was go- 
verned by Raja Joujat Singh, and 
‘wax, compared with the rest ‘of this 
miserable ince, in a flourishing 
conditiow. Fo the alluvial soil, and 
in the banks of the rivera, gold, and 
sometimes diamonds, are found. The 
territory in general is also abundant- 
ly watered by various streame which 
flow through it from the hills, on 
their progress towards Cuttack and 
the valley of the Mahanuddy. — 
i Roughsedge, S¢-) 











~Ryxasan /Ghainabad).—A small 
village in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Jessore, situated on the west 
side of the Boirub (Bhairava), eighty 
miles E. by N. from Calcutta; Int. 
22° 42’ N,, lon, 89° 44’ E, For many 
years after the British obtained pos- 
‘session of Bengal, rumours were cur- 
rent that extensive masses of magni- 
ficent ruins existed among the jun- 
gles of the Sunderbunds, and parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of Rynabad ; 
but, after repeated investigations, 
none have been discovered, nor is 
it probable that any very ancient 
ruins should be found in a territory 
which is itself of recent formation, 
and destitute of fresh water. 


Rrroona.—A smal} town in the 
province of Allahabad, twenty-seven 
miles SE. from Huttah ; int, 28° 53/ 
N,, Jon. 79° 55 E. 
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Saprao Iste—An island in the 
Eastern scas, separated from Floris 
by the straits of Floris, and situated 
between the eighth and ninth degrees 
of south latitude, In length it may 
be estininted at forty miles, by eigh- 
teen the average breadth. This is- 
Jand is inhabited by the same class of 
people as the aboriginal mountaineers 
of Solo, who, so late ax 1820, had 
the reputation of being cannibals, 
with the frizeled hair and dark colour 
of the Papuas. Some smal! barter 
of wax with the coasting prows, und 
stock with the whalers, takes place, 
but great precautions are necessary 
to guard against surprise and aseas- 
sination. Of their religion, manners, 
and customs we have scarcely any 
information, but it doce not appear 
that they ever acknowledged the su. 
premacy of any external power, na- 
tive or European.—(Malay Misoel~ 
lanies, Sc.) 

Sacazen (or Satwagaum).— A 
Jarge estate in the province of Gu- 
jerat, pergunnah of Chourasse, grant- 
‘ed in perpetuity by the Peshwa in 
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1791 to Siddee Abdul Kurreem Khan, 
commonly styled Balloo Meah, in ex- 
change for the forts of Gingera, Dun- 
da, Rajpoor, Causan, and Mudgur, 
with their dependencies situated in 
the Concan, which formed the ho- 
reditary principality of the Al init 
family ot the Biddees. Thee of 
Sacheen stands in iat, 21° 4’ N., lon. 
78° 5’ E., and some parts of the es- 
tate reach to within two miles of 
Surat, 

This territory was entirely inde- 
pendent of the former Poona govern- 
iment, and is still so of the British, 
the civil and police anthority being 
administered by the nabob, or by per- 
sons delegated by him. In 1316 8 
negociation was entered on by the 
Bombay presidency to induce him to 
allow the British functionaries to ex- 
ercise police and criminal jurisdiction 
within his estate, but it failed of 
success. His income, when clear, 
amounts to about 75,000 rupees per 
annum, but it is usually greatly in- 
valved.—(Prendergast, Public MS, 
Documents, &c.) 








Sacuone.—See Sansone. 


Sacxzr.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, division of Gurra- 
mundlah, thirty-eight miles W.S.W. 
trom Jubbulpoor; lat. 23° 4’ N,, lon. 
79° 24 E, 


Sackry.—A small fort in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated on the banks 
of the Adji river at its confluence 
with the Bhagirathi, and immediately 
‘opposite to the town of Cutwa. This 
fort was taken by Colonel Clive a 
few days before the battle of Plassey. 
Its turf ramparts are still tolerably 
entire, and its internal buildings are 
occupied as government stores.— 
(Fullarton, &¢.) 

Sacxva.—a district belonging to 
the Nizam in the province of Beja- 
poor, situated between the sixteenth 
and seventeenth degrees of north 
latitude, and named by the Mshome- 
dans Nusseritabad, It is compre- 
hended within the angle formed near 
the junction of the rivers Krishna and 
Beems, and coatains much fertile 
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land, imperfectly cultivated and thin- 
ly peopled. The town of Sackur 
stands in lat. 16° 36’ N., lon, 76° 47° 
B,, sixty-five mifes E. by S. from the 
city of Bejapoor. 

Sacun.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, belonging to the British 
government, situated on the south 
bank of the Nerbudde river. In 
1820 it contained about 1,500 houses, 
—( Malcolm, &¢.) 


Savnas,—A town on the seacoast, 
of the Carnatic province, forty-two 
miles S.W. from Madras ; lat. 12°31’ 
N,, lon. 80°14’ E, There was for- 
merly a small fort, surrounded by & 
brick wall fifteen feet high, which was 
seized by M. Lally during the stege 
of Madras, in violation of the Dutch 
neutrality. In the time of the Dutch, 
who frequented it so long ago as 
1647, it was a populous place, where 
ginghams of a superior quality were 
manufactured. In 1795, in conse- 
quence of the rupture with the 
Dutch, possession was taken of Sa- 
dras, which was annexed to the dis- 
trict. of Chingleput, but in March 
1818 it was regularly delivered over 
to M. Van Braam, the commissioner 
deputed to receive charge of it by 
the King of the Netherlands, In 
1820 the ruins of the fort, two or three 
Dutch houses, a decayed tavern, and . 
a very poor native town to the west- 
ward, were all that remained of this 
once figurishing settlement,—{ Ful 
larton, $e.) ®. 


Sapree—A town in the province 
of Ajmecr belonging to the Pertaub- 
ghur Raja, fifty-six miles E.S.E. from 
Odeypoor; lat. 24° 25’ N., lon. 74° 
30’ E., 1,782 feet above the level of 
the sea. 


Sapunc.—A port in the island of 
Borneo, situated in lat. 2° 50 N., lon. 
111° 2 E., from whence antimony 
is exported to Singapoor. It is said 
to be procured in large quantities 
from a mountain about one day’s 
journey into the interior.—{ Singapoor 
‘Chronicle, §¢.) 


Sazenacuua.—A small town in 
the province of Allahabad, fourtcen 
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miles north from Belhary ; lat. 23°59" 
N,, lon. 80° 18’ EB. 


Saaon Isrann (Ganga sogara, the 
confluence of the Ganges with the 
acean).—An island belonging to the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
east side of the Hooghly river, Au- 
thorities vary as to the limits within 
which Sagor istand, properly so cul- 
lod, is comprehended; some con- 
sidering it as including @ very exten- 
sive tract, while others confine it to 
the south-western extremity of the 
Sunderbunds, the whole of which is 
intersected by crecks dividing it into 
separate islets. According to the 
survey made by Lieutenant Blane, 
by a scries of triangles, in 1812, the 
island of Sagor extends from the 
northern entrance of Channel Creek 
to the sea, comprising the whole of 
the lands situated to the westward of 
Channel Creck. An official map of 
the island, drawn in 1811, makes it 
twenty miles in length, by five in 

eral breadth. This station is not 
found so destructive to the crews of 
ships as those further up the Hoogh- 
Wi and it is proved by experience, 

at the further down the river the 
Jess sickness prevails, Sagor being 
the healthiest anchorage on the coast. 
On account of the vast expansion of 
the river, ships having here the ad- 
vantage of lying at a great distance 
from the shore, enjoy a refreshing 
circulation of sea nir, and escape the 
deleterious exhalations from the 
mud-banks and putrid vegetation at 
Culpee and Diamond Harbour. Al- 
though the shores are bordered with 
trees and thick underwood, the in- 
terior in many spots is said to be 
merely covered with grass jungle, 
which in the dry season may be casily 
removed by fire. 

Sigor Island is a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage among the Hindoos, on 
account of the great sanctity arising 
from its situation at the junction of the 
holiest branch of the Ganges with the 
ocean. Many sacrifices are in conse- 
quence here annually performed, of 
aged persons of both sexes, which are 
voluntary, and of children, which of 
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course, are involuntary, the periods 
fixed for their celebration being the full 
moon in November and January. It 
ducs not appear that these sacrifices 
sre sanctioned by any tenet in the 
Hindoo code ; but according to Hin- 
doo notions the vow itself has the 
force of a religious dogma, andisconsi- 
dered equally binding as a written law, 
In 1801 only a few Gossains (Hindoo 
devotees) resided on this dreary is- 
land, who levied contributions from 
the pilgrims and shopkeepers resort- 
ing to Sagor, deriving their title from 
a sage named Capila, who is said 
to have lived 2,000 years before 
the commencement of the Christian 
era. These pilgrims bathe where 
the Ganges and ocean unite, per- 
form obsequies for their deceased 
ancestors, and worship in the teniple 
of Capila, here reverenced us » god. 
This temple is under the alternate 
charge of a Bairagei and a Sanyani, 
the latter presiding at the assembly 
in the month of Kartik, and the 
former in Magh or January. They 
Tevy a tax of four annas on each per- 
son who visits the temple, the mnount 
of which is divided among five dif- 
ferent establishments of Ramanandi 
Bairaggies in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
When Mr. Ward visited the temple 
he found in the court a mendicunt 
devotee of the class who always keep 
an arm raised above their heads (the 
urda babu), and also another ascetic, 
by whom he was informed that at the 
close of the preceding festival five or 
six mendicants had taken up their 
abode within the same precincts, most 
of whom had been subsequently car- 
ried off by tigers. 

In 1813 the attention of govern- 
ment being called to Sagor Island, it 
was ordered to be surveyed, when it 
was found to contain 429,806 begas of 
dry land. It was then advertized to be 
Jeased to natives (Europeans bein; 
excluded) for seven years free of all 
assessment, and many proposals were 
received from native speculators, but 
the scheme ultimately wholly fitiled, 
and the island was subsequently 
Jeased to an association composed of 
Europeans as well as natives, free of 
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rent for thirty years, and to pay only 
four annas pet bega ever after. The 
undertaking was in consequence be- 
gun with the characteristic vigour of 
Europeans, but 20 many unforeseen 
difficulties occurred that up to the 
ist September 1820 not more than 
four square mites had been effectually 
cleared. Amongst other obstacles it 
was found that as the woods were 
cut down the sca encroached, the 
sandy beach not having sufficient te- 
nacity of itself to resist the invasion. 
Twenty-five families of Arracan 
Mughs were settled at the confluence 
of two creeks, and aroad constructed 
for the accommodation of pilgrims 
to the temple of Capila. Conside- 
rable diffieulty had heen expericnced 
from the want of fresh water, to ob- 
viate which shallow tanks for the 
reception of rain water were ordered 
to he dug; but this deficiency must 
always greatly impede the prosperity 
of the faland, Th 1820 a large pore 
tion of Sagor was under-locsed to 
European gentleman free of rent 
for twenty years, one-fourth to be 
cleared in five years, and the re- 
mainder in succession. Many other 

ites were also leased to other in- 
dividuals, the whole to expire on the 
Jat October 1839, when the whole 
reverted to the above-named asso- 
ciation, Could this measure be sa- 
tisfactorily completed, a maritime 
city would soon start up sufficient 
for all the purposes of external comn- 
merce, ‘and thereby prevent the ne- 
cessity of 50 many Europeans pro- 
ceeding up the river to Calcutta, from 
thence penetrating to the interior, 
if the sbips could also at once receive 
their cargoes and be despatched from 
Sagor, the voyage would be greatly 
expedited, and the expense of port 
charges and insurance materially les- 
sened.—{ Public MS, 1, Pon 
lice Reports, Bishop Heber, $c.) 








Sauanonroon.—A large district in 
the province of Delhi, intersected 

the thirtieth degree of north latitude, 
To the north it is bounded by the 
chain of hills from which issue the 
Ganges and Jumns; to the south 
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by the district of Merut, or South 
Saharunpoor; to the erst it is sepa- 
rated from Moradabad by the Gas 
and on the west from the territ 





ies 
of the protected Seik chieftains by 


the Jumna. It 1807 it contained 
5,900 square miles, or about 6,289,000 


S. 
enough placed between two large 
rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, 
which here ron nearly parailel, at the 
distance of about fifty-five wiles, this 
country is not subject(except the Cad- 
da) to the periodical inundation that 
prevails in Bengal and the moresouth- 
castern provinces. The surface of the 
country, however, is a continued flat 
to the base of the hills, which rise ab- 
ruptly, marking the northern limits 
of the immense tracts through whieh 
the Ganges flows to the sea The 
Cadda (an extensive tract of land ad- 
joining the Ganges) is separated from 
the adjacent territory by a very abe 
rupt descent of many feet, and where 
not brought uader tillage is overgrown 
with high grass, The soil is fertile, 
and in general highly cultivated, pro- 
ducing sugar, wheat, cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco; the two first in such 
abundance and of'so execlient a qua- 
lity as to furnish one-filth of the totul 
revenue. Until the ravages it sus- 
tained during the turbulent reigns of 
Aurengzebe’s successors, Saharun- 
poor was esteemed one of the richest, 
divisions of the Mogul empire 5 but 
from that monarch’s death in 1707, 
until its acquisition by the British in 
1803, it scarcely had an interval of 
rest from externul invasion or inter~ 
nal dissention. The depredatious of 
the Sciks had been so incessant, that 
for many years after it devolved to 
the British almost every village con- 
tinued surrounded by a wall and 
ditch, capable of resisting the attacks 
of plundering cavalry. At present 
the principal towns ate Saharunpoor, 
the capital, Hurdwar, Ambeta, and 
Deobund. For the greater part of the 
year the climate is temperate, and in 
the winter even cold; but during the 
height of the sammer the heat is in- 
tense and the country burned up. 
The lion, which was long supposed 
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to be unknown in India, bas been re- 
cently ascertained to exist in consi- 
derabie numbers in this district and 
sbout Luddeanna. They have been 
also killed in the northern parts of 
Rohilcund and in the neighbour- 
hood of Moradsbad and Rampoor, 
as large, it is said, as the average of 
those in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Indeed, the 
continued incursions of the Seiks, 
before it came under the British, had 
Drought the northern portion in the 
vicinity of Zabeta Khan’s canal into 
2 complete state of jungle and forest. 
‘The security, however, which it has 
enjoyed since their expulsion has ins 
fluenced the zemindars again to bring 
their waste lands gradually into cul- 
tivation, But the absence of water 
forms a considerable obstable to the 
prosecution of agriculture on a con- 
siderable scale, the scarcity being 
such that a single well in some parts 
supplies the neighbouring villages for 
a circuit of several miles; and the 
is so loose and sandy, that the 
sinking of wells is at all times 
difficult and expensive, and their 
continuance precarious, This de- 
fect was formerly counteracted by 
the existence of the Doab, or Za- 
beta Khan’s canal, the restoration 
of which having been undertaken 
by government, we may expect ere 
Jong to find the husbandman peace- 
ably prosecuting his labours where 
lions now roar, 

The country originally possessed 
by Nujib ud Dowlah, an Afghan chicf, 
appointed prime minister to Shah 
Allum by Ximed Abdalli of Cabul, 
comprehended the district of Saha- 
runpoor, that of Sirhind, and some 
tracts of country round Delhi. He 
was succeeded by his son Zabeta 
Khan, who dying in 1785, was suc- 
ceeded by the execrable Gholaum 
Caudir Khan, who in 1788 put out 
the eyes of the unfortunate emperor 
Shah Allum with a dagger, and tor 
tured, starved to death, and masea- 
ered many of the royal family, A 
few mont 
sale gut to death, with torture, by 
Madhajee Sindia, who conquered and 





8 afterwards he was him- applicable 
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appropriated the greater part of bis 
dominions. 


Tn “1803 Ssharunpoor, along with 
all the other Maharatta conquests in 
the Doab of the Ganges and Jumma, 
were acquired by the British govern- 
ment, which in 1804 separated it into 
two divisions, the northern and the 
southern, the last also named the 
district of Meerut, In 1815 the firat, 
or Saharunpoor district, contained 
1,879,998 pucka begas of land in cul- 
tivation, assessed at 25,79,817 ru- 
pees, which was realized, presenting 
a government rent of one rupee six 
annes per bega. The waste lands 
were then said to amount to2,444,317 
begas, and those cultivatable but neg 
lected, to 2,124,705 begas. In this 
instance the standard of mensuration 
is the pucka, or large bega, equal to 
three cutcha, or small begas, In 
1807 the population of the district 
was estimated at 703,000 persons, or 
129 to the squere mile. 

Large tracts of waste land still 
remain in Saharunpoor, which if 
exeluded from the operation of 
the permanent settlement, might at 
a future, though distant period, 
be made available to the revenuc; 
and notwithstanding the substan- 
tial benefits that in ordinary cases 
arise from the permanency of the 
landed assessment, the principle may 
admit of exceptions, more especially 
in cases where the improvements 
have been effected, not by the exer- 
tions of individuals, but by the care 
and at the expense of the government, 
The exception will also apply where 
land in an actual state of cultivation 
bears but a very inconsiderable pro- 
portion to that in a state of nature. 
In ail other contingencies the sta- 
bility of the public revenue and its 
punctual collection tend greatly to 
the general amelioration of the 
country and of ite inhabitants; aad 
its influence is felt in many branches 
of the administration, with which, to 
a superficial view, they would not 
appear to have any connexion. An 

icable ease oorurs in Sabsrus- 
poor, where it has long becn in con- 
templation to re-open Zebeta Khan's 
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canal, which, previous to its extinc- 
tion, must have fertilized an extent 
of country, including windings, of 
not less than 200 miles. its 
runs from the base of the hills, through 
the whole upper half of the Doab to 
opposite Delhi, and in effecting ite re- 
newal a deep excavation is bynomeans: 
necessary, for being int to itri- 
te the land, its surface should be 
lug es little as possible below the 
general level of the plain, When 
completed, large tracts of land, now 
waste, will be rendered productive, 
when, of course, government would 
De justified in profiting from a source 
which had been created by its funds. 
—(Public BS, Documents, Scott, 
Franklin, Deane, Marquis of Has- 
tings, Fullarton, 8c.) 


Sauaronroor.— A town in the 
province of Delhi, the capital of the 
preceding district, ninety miles N. by 

» from the city of Dethi; lat, 29° 
57”N,, lon. 77° 32 E. Elevation 
above the level of the sea, 1,013 feet. 
This is a large town, and many 
of the houses are built of brick, but 
it does not contain a single re- 
markable edifice. In the neighbour- 
hood there is a monastery of Bairag- 
gies, situnted in a dense grove of 
troes, where a host of monkeys reside, 
and come down daily at a certain coil 
to be fed. A small botanic garden 
(intended chiefly as an intermediate 
nuraecy for plaats unable to bear the 
heats of Bengal) is maintained here at 
the charge of government, Saharun- 
Poor was at one period a considerable 
military station, and when the Gork- 
has were in force to the north, a for- 
tress was crected; but all apprehen- 
sion from that quarter having ceased, 
the regular military have been with- 
drawn, and the fort converted to a 
gaol. It isa quadrangular; work of 
considerable extent and strength, 
having a double ditch, ramparts faced 
with brick, and protected by round 
bastions of earth at the angles and on 
each side of the gate, besides an out- 
es wall, also constructed of earth— 
(Fullarton, $c.) 


Sanauce.—A town in the province 


any 


of Ajmeer, division of Mewar; lst, 
24° 28) N., lon. 74° 30’ E. ; elevation 
above the level of the sea 1,782 feet, 
being 189 feet below Little Sahdree. 
In 1820 it belonged to the raja of 
Pertaubghur.—( Malcolm, gc.) 


Sauouz.—A town end sinall dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
thirty.five miles 8.E. from Teary; 
lat, 24° 18’ N., lon, 79° 6” E. 


Saiconc.—A town in the Cochin 
Chinese empire, of which it is the 
chief commercial emporium ; lat, 10° 
47’ N., lon. 107° 5. E, It stands on 
2 point formed by the confluence of 
two branches of the Donnai river, 
and in fact consists of two cities ex- 
tending about six miles aloug the 
northern bank; one more recently 
built, called Bingeh, is situated above 
a mile from the other called Saigong. 
The first is contiguous to a citadel or 
fortress tecently constructed on Euro~ 
pean principles, wet ditch, and ram- 
part thirty feet high. In 182} it was 
still unfinished, and without cannon; 
but for magnitude, strength, boldness 
of design, and perseverance of execu. 
tion, a most extraordinary produc- 
tion for India beyond the Ganges, It 
is of a quadrangular form, and capa 
ble of mounting 800 cannon, each 
side being 1,187 toises in length, and 
it contains spacious barracks for the 
soldiers, The royal palace is in the 
ceutre of the city, aud is an oblong 
building about one hundred feet by 
sixty, built prineipally of brick, and 
raised on a terrace about six feet 
high; but the town of Saigong has 
not been visited by the king or any of 
the royal family since the time of 
the civil wars, 

The magazines for naval and mili~ 
tary stores are six immense buildings 
of great extent, consisting of a mix~ 
ture of brick and wood-work, with 
walls about eighteen fect high. The 
houses are principally of wood, roofed 
with palmleaves, and one story 
high, but some few are of brick, 

e streets are regular and spacious, 
intersecting each other at right an- 
and some of them Pred with 
. The quays are of brick and 
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stone, and extend nearly a mile along 
the river. In 1919 the naval yard 
or arsenal contained 190 gallies, from 
forty to one hundred feet long, some 
of them armed with sixteen three- 
pounders. There were also two fri= 
gates of European construction, and 
abundance of good ship timber, with 
spars for masts and yards, and plenty 
of skilful ship carpenters. There was 
formerly 8 cannon-foundry here, but 
that at Hue is the only one now in 
operation, 

The site of the Seigong citadel, a 
natural conical mound abcut sixty 
feet high, is the first elevated spot 
that occurs in the river fron Cape 
St, James, the surrounding country 
being alluvial, and much intersected 
by creeks. The ship navigation of 
the Donnai river may be said to finish 
at Saigong, but small vessels and 
canoes may proceed much higher up. 
The passage from the sea to this 
city is often made in one tide, and 
usually in boats, managed by women, 
but many hundred of country craft 
are always seen lying before the 
town, which in 1819 was said to 
contain 180,000 inhabitants,—{Licu- 
tenant White, Finlayson, 5c.) 


Saimun (or Shchr).—A town and 
strong fortress in the province of 
Agra, belonging to the principality 
of Jeypoor, about sixty-eight miles 
travelling distance from the city of 
Jeypoor. This place is said to be 
dependent on Khooshalgur, a town 
situated to the south-west. The fort 
is of masonry, and presents a lofty 
and striking’ group of castellated 
buildings, covering the entire ridge 
of an isolated white rock rising from 
the midst of an extensive plain. Eve- 
ry accessible point below is protected 


by outworks, and the town or pet- 5 E. 


tah, which extends to the north of 
the rock, contains some good houses, 
and a considerable population. It is 
encircled by a strong mud wall and 
wet ditch, and is covered on one side 
by ajeel or shallow Jake. This is 
one of the few places in the Jeypoor 
territory which always resisted the 
attempts of Ameer ‘Khan during bis 
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temporary occupation of the country. 
—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Saitoon,—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, thirty-five | miles 
N.N.E. from the city of that name ; 
Jat, 20° 18’ N,, lon. 75° 52’ E, It is 
now & miserable assemblage of mud 
huts, mostly gone to ruin, but the 
large open space within its mud walls 
indicates a former state of greater 
importance. 

Sr. Banus’s Isux.—A small island 
in the Eastern seas, situated under 
the equinoctial line, lon. 107° 40’ E, 
In making tbis island from the N.W. 
it looks like two islands, the extremes 
being higher than the centre. It is 
about three Jeagnes in circumference, 
‘There is anchorage where wood and 
water may be had on the south-east 
side, in twenty-five fathoms water. — 
(Elmore, §e.) 


81. Bervanptxo (Straits of ).— 
These straits separate the islands of 
Luzon and Samar in the Philippines, 
end have a small island in the centre 

same name, The whole arc 
much infested by the piratical prows, 
which plunder and enslave the inha- 
bitants of the sea-coust. 


Sx. Janes (Cape of )—This cape 
forms the eastern entrance of the ri- 
ver Saigon, in Cochin China; fat. 
10° 23’ N., lon, 106° 48 E. It is 
the extremity of a ridge of hills about 
300 fect high, which form a promon- 
tory on the left side of the month 
of the Saigon river, the opposite side 
being alluvial sand, —(Finlayson, §¢.) 


Sr. Juutan Isrr.—A very small 
island in the Eastern seas, about 
eighteen leagues distant from Vic~ 
toire isle; lat. 0° 49’ N., lon. 106° 


Sz. Matrnew’s Istxs.—A cluster 
of very smat! islands situated about 
twenty-five leagues east from the 
island of Bootan, between the fifth 
and sixth degrees of south latitude 
and the 124th and 125th of cast 
longitude. 


Sr, Mattuxw’s Isix.-One of the 
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Mergui Archipclago, which in 1825 
appeared to be uninhabited. This 
island has a bold shore, little level 
ground, and is covered with a thick 
forest. The most prominent peak 
has been estimated at 3,000 fect in 
height,—(Lieutcuant Low, $c.) 


Sr. Patmick and St. Groacs. 
—Two of the united peaks in North- 
ern Hindostan, situated at the head 
of the Bhagirathi or true Ganges; 
Int. 32° 62’ N., lon. 79° 7’ E. 
first is 22,798 feet, the last 22,054 
feet above the level of the sca— 
(Hodgson and Herbert, §c.) 


Sr. Pepno.—A small but hand- 
some town in the province of Beja- 
poor, stretching along the shore un- 
der @ rocky promontory, two miles 
west from old Goa, with which it is 
nearly joined by a straggling line 
villas and religious edifices. Saint 
Pedro is the residence of the arch- 
bishop of Goa, and of severa! of the 
public functionaries. —{ Fullarton, Sc.) 


Sr. Tuosas’s Mount. — The 
site of an extensive cantoument in 
the Carnatic, the h ters of 
the Madras artillery, eight miles 
S.S.W. from Madras. On the sum- 
mit of the rock that rises immediately 
behind the cantonment, and gi 
the name to the spot, is an ancient 
Roman Catholic church, to which 
there is un easy ascent by steps. The 
whole hill belongs to the Portuguese 
ecclesiastical establishment of Saint 
Thomé, and at its base are a number 
of Christian tomb-stones, with in- 
scriptions, some of so old a date as 
1680. On another eminence near 
Madras, called the Little Mount, arc 
the buildings of an old convent, near 
to which the road is carried across 
the Mcliapoor river by a bridge of 
twenty-nine arches, called the Arme- 





nian bridge, 1,230 feet Jong, and a 
work both simple and solid.—{ Ful 
Jarton, &c.) 


St. Taoms.—A town on the sea- 
const of the Curnatic, named by 
the natives Mailapuram, or the city 
of peacocks; but Mr. Wilson thinks 
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it ought to be Mihilaropya, an an- 
cient city, and possibly the Mcliarpha 
of Pliny; lat, 13° 2’ N., Jon. 80° 20° 
E,, three miles south from Madras, 
Tt stands close to the sea, which 
here formsa kind of bay of small 
haven, and the adjacent plain abounds 
with coco-nut trees, which retain 
their verdure throughout the year, 
‘The inhnbitants consist of Nindoos, 
Mahomedans, and Roman’ Catholic 
Christians ; the latter a bastard race 
of a dark complexion, the progeny 
of Portuguese and natives, 

When the Portuguese commander 
took the town of Meliapoor (Saint 
Thomé), he found a great many ine 
habitants who professed the Chris- 
tian religion of the Nestorian or Chal- 
dean persvasion, He changed the 
name of the place to Saint Thomé in 


of honour of the apostle, which it still 


retains among Europeans, In A.D. 
1672 a French fleet from Trincoma- 
lee, under the command of M. de la 
Haye, unexpectedly landed 300 men 
and some guns, and took St. Thomé 
by storm. They afterwards success- 
fully resisted the numerous forces 
that the natives brought against 
them; but in 1674 were compelled to 
surrender to the Dutch, who gave it 
np to the king of Golconda. In 
1748 this town was taken possession 
of by Admiral Boscawen, as he found 
the Ronan Catholic inhabitants and 
priests conveyed intelligence to the 
French in Pondicherry, For many 
years St. Thomé belonged to the 
nabods of Arcot ; but after the death 
of Anwar ud Deen it seemed to be- 
long to nobody, for there were no 
functionaries, either civil or military, 
acting with authority in the place, 
During the wars of the Carnatic it 
was occupied by the Madras governs 
ment, and it has ever since remained 
subject to that government, It is 
still a considerable town, and fall of 
Portuguese churches.—(Orme, Fra. 
Paulo, H. Wilson, Bruce, $c.) 


Sasroon.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, eighty miles south 
from Mirzapoor ; lat. 24° @ N., lon, 
er 46 E. 
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Saineg,——A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty-seven 
amiles N.W. from Bands; lat. 25° 43° 
N,, lon. 79° 57’ EB. 

Saxama (in Ava}, —See Cua- 
GAING. 

Satanonvn-A town in the Bro 
vince of Ajmeer, thirty miles south 
from Chitore; lat. 24°14’ N., lon. 
79 47 E. 

Savatica.—-A small town and fort 
in the island of Java, twenty-eight 
miles south from Samarang; iat. 7° 
12 S., lon, 110° 35’ E. 


Sarawarty Yste.—One of the 
Papuan or Oriental negro isles, si- 
tuated about the ISlst degree of 
east longitude, and separated from 
the great island of Papua by a narrow 
strait, In length it may be estimated 
at thirty miles, by twenty-five the 
average breadth, This island pro- 
duces a great deal of sago of an ex- 
cellent suai - 

In AD. 1770 a flect of Papuan 
boats sailed up the straits of Patien- 
tin, which separate Batchian from 
Giloto, on a plundering expedition, 
bat the Dutch took the raja of Sula- 
watty prisoner, and banished him to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sataye Iste,—An island in the 
Eastern seas, lying off the southern 
extremity of Celebes, about the sixth 
degree of south latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at forty miles, by 
eight the average breadth, There 
are many smaller istes lying round 
and near Salayr, and belong toit, but 
only two are inhabited, Bonarautte 
and Calawe. 

This island is mountainous and 
woody, yet better peopled and culti- 
vated than most of the Eastera isles, 
the inhabitants also appearing to have 
attained 2 superior stage of civiliza- 
tion, The principal produce is millet, 
which is the chief subsistence of the 
natives, and cultivated advantageous- 
ly, each field being fenced in. Cotton 
is raised in the same manner, from 
which coarse blue and white striped 
cloths are manufactured for internal 
consumption and exportation, The 
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houses of the natives are good, and 
the richer classes in travelling are 
carried in bamboo chairs over the 
Bille, horses being used only in the 
level country. By Capt. Forrest in 
1776 the inhabitants were computed 
at 60,000 persons, 

The Macassars, who had obtained 
possession of this island, made a ces- 
sion of it to the king of Ternate, 
from whom it was wrested by the 
Dutch East-India Company. In 1775 
Salayr was governed by fourteen na- 
tive regents, who resorted once a 
year, in the month of October, to 
Fort Rotterdam in Celcbes, to per- 
form the customary duties of vassal- 
age to the Dutch, on whose part a 
junior merchant resided on Salayr, 
in a palisadoed fort.—(Stavorinus, 
Forrest, Capt. Hunter, $c.) 


Saxem (including the Rarramahal,) 
—A district in the south of India, 
under the Madras presidency, situ- 
ated above the ghauts, and compre 
hending within its jurisdiction the 
adjacent territory of the Barrawnahal. 
At the northern extremity it has the 
district of Cudapah; on the south 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatoor ; to the 
east it is bounded by the Carnatic 
below the ghauts; and on the west 
by Mysore and the district of Coim- 
batoor. 

The surface throughout is of great 
elevation, being placed on the sum+ 
roit of the table-land above the Eust- 
ern Ghauts. The Sherwabray hills 
are situated about six miles north of 
the town of Salem, The highest 
point, on which there is a pagoda, 
was found by barometrical observe- 
tion to be 5,260 feet above the level 
of the sea, These hills consist of 
three separate naads or divisions, the 
Salem, the Mochos, and the Moo- 
too naads, The last is the loftiest, 
and almost a table-land, seen ales 
by three, and tolerably productive of 
wheat, barley, and millet, The inha- 
bitants are exclusively of the caste 
named Vellalers, who, secording to 
their own traditions, migrated from 
Conjeveram aboot 600 yours ago. 
‘The climate of this region is not s0 
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cold as that of the Neelgherry moun- 
tains, owing to the superior altitude 
of the latter; but still the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently low to induce the 
visita of invalid Europeans with ex- 
hausted constitutions—a numerous 
class in India. The principal rivers ‘ 
are the Cavery, the Panaur, and the 
Pelar, which penetrate through the 
mountains, and through the 
lower Carnatic to the bay of Bengal. 
‘The principal towns are Salem, Nam- 
cul, Ahtoor, Caverypatam, and Kist- 
nagherry. 

Fhe chief grains cultivated in Sa- 
lem are Indian corn and rice; of the 
first, two cro; re occasionally pro- 
cured in one year from the same ficid, 
the earliest in April, the second in 
September. The cultivation of cotton 
ia limited,in many parts it is not raised 
at all, and is atways sown in a slo~ 
venly manner mixed with other secds. 
In this district as well ay in Chingle- 
put there is abundance of waste land, 
the possession of which, there is rea- 
son to believe, has added little or 
nothing to the means of those persons 
who were induced to become pur- 
chasers of estates, nor in any degree 











diminished the evil consequences that Sey, 


have resulted from taking ies sup- 
posed value into consideration, on 
usseasing the land revenue perme- 
nently: for although twenty years 
have elapsed since that event, it does 
not appear that real wastes to any 
extent have been occupied during so 
long ® period of time, In 1817 the 
total gross eollection of thé public 
revenue was 5,19,453 pagodas, and in 
1822 according to the returns made 
by the collectors under the Madras 
presidency, the total population 
amounted to 1,075,985 persons. 


Sarex (or Chelam).—The origi- 
nol capital of the precediag district, 
situated in lat. 11°37’ N., lon. 78°13’ 
E., 114 miles 8.E, from Seringapa- 
tam. Cotton goods were formerly 
purchased here for the East-India 
Company, and saltpetre may be pro- 

‘ata moderate price, In the 
town are some handsome choultries. 
—(Heyne, $e.) 
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Satey.—A town in the kingdom 
of Ava, the chief pince of the district 
in which Shembegewn is placed. ‘This 
district in 1826 was reckoned the 
most productive in the Birman em- 
pire, and was in consequence moao+ 
rece by the queen’s brother.— 
Craufurd, $c.) 


Sauzxcour /Salangor).—A petty 
state (originally a Buggess colony 
from Celebes) in the Malay penin- 
sula, extending along thestraite of Ma- 
lacea, and governed by a Mahomedan 
chief in 1822, named Sultan Ibrahim, 
descended from a Buggess, the foun- 
der of Salengore, and bearing the 
Hindoo title of raja. This territory 
is poorer and more thinly inhabited 
than that of Perak, but the inhabi- 
tants are more civilized, and speak @ 
remarkubly pure Malay. Only small 
vessels can enter the river, which is 
obstructed by a mud flat, Colong or 
Kalang is a new settlement, at which 
the raja in 1818 resided on account 
of the greater facility of procuring 
tin, the staple commodity, from the 
interior, Both there and at Sal 
gore, the raja and the Capt. Chi 
are the only merchants on a large 

le. 

In A.D. 1784, in conjunction with 
the Rhio people, the Salengorians 
blockaded Malacca, but the state has 
since greatly declined, the inhabitants 
having migrated to more tranquil 
quarters. In 1822 the town of Sa- 
lengore did not contain more than 
400 inhabitants, In 1818 a treaty of 
commerce was concluded with Salen- 
gore by the Penang government, to 
anticipate the revival of the old mo- 
nopoly then contemplated by the 
Dutch. On this occasion the raja 
also engaged, that if any British sub- 
jects were offered for sale in his de- 
‘minions, he would seize them and 
send them back to Prince of Walew 
Island.—(Cracroft, ¢.) 


Sarcnams.—See Gunouce Riven, 








Satemow.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, seventy-seven miles enst 
from opal lat. 23° 29'N., Jon, 

as’ 
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Sausanas.—A territory in North- 
em Hindostan, named also Khasant, 
adjoining the king of Oude’s domi- 
nions, The town of Salianah stands 
on a high hill, where the chief has 
abrick house, surrounded by mud- 
walled huts ; lat. 28°37’ N., lon. 81° 
5'E., 120 miles N, by W, from Luck- 
now. .The raja formerly held also 
some land on the plain within the 
Oude dominions, and in a valley be- 
tween the hills had a considerable 
mart, calied Jarapani or cool water, 
which is still a considerable thorough- 
fare, All the estates among the hills 
being seized by the Gorkhas, the 
family sought refuge on their posscs- 
sions in the plains subject to the king 
of Oude, with whose territories, for 
some reason not very obvious, the 
Gorkhas never interfered. Why they 
respected them more than those of 
the East-India Company has never 
been ascertained, bat that they did 
so is certain, The inhabitants of 
Salianah are five-cighths Khasiyas, or 
bastards of various kinds ; one-eighth 
pure Brahmins; one-sixteenth bas- 
tard Brahmins; and the remaining 
three-sixteenths consist of various 
impure tribes.—(¥', Buchanan, gc.) 


Satimano Isi.rs.— A cluster of is- 
lands in the Eastern seas, situated 
about the fourth degree of north 
latitude, and between the 126th and 
127th degrecs of east longitude. The 
names of the principal are Tulour (or 
Kercolang), Salibabo, and Kabruang, 
the first being much the largest, 
Salibabo lies to the south of Tulour, 
from which it is separated by a nar- 
Tow strait about one mile in breadth. 
The circumference is about fifteen 
miles. 

All these islands are well cultivated 
and populous, having plenty of pro- 
visions, such as calavanses, potatoes, 
rice, goats, hogs, &e. The inhabi- 
tants are of the Malay colour, with 
long hair, and have for arms, lances, 
swords, targets, and daggers. They 
are‘much oppressed by their kolanos 
er chiefs, and sold as slaves for the 
most trifting offences. The inhabi- 
tants of Sabbabo island are very fre- 
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quently at war with those of Kabru- 
‘ang, distant five or six miles, They 
barter provisions with such ships as 
pass for coarse calicoes, red handker- 
chiefs, coarse cutlery, &c.—( Forrest, 
$e.) 

Sativaucum.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, district of Chingle- 
put, forty-four mites §.W. from Ma- 
dras; lat. 12°37’ N., lon. 79° 54! E. 


Satures.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, sixty-eight _ miles 
E.N.E. from Damaun ; lat, 29° 42’ 
N,, lon. 72° 59” 


Sa.ree.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, betonging to the 
raja of Satara, situated at the foot of 
the stony pase that winds up along 
the hed of a nullah leading to the 
valley of Satara, from which town it 
is about twenty-one miles distant to 
the north-cast.—(Fullarton, 8c.) 


Satsette Iste.—This island be- 
longed to the Mogul province of 
‘Aurungabad, and was formerly sepa- 
rated from Bomibay by a narrow and 
shallow strait, across which a canso- 
way has lately been made, In length it 
may be estimated at eighteen miles, by 
thirteen the average breadth, The 
soil of this island is welt adapted 
for the cultivation of indigo, sugar, 
cotton, flax, and hemp, and has of 
late been considerably improved by 
judicious regulations. The eurface 
is an alternation of bill and dale, and 
the vallies, especially in the southern 
quarter, well cultivated. The most 
substantial improvemént that has yet 
taken place is the causeway which 
connects Salsette with Bombay, com~ 
pleted by Mr. Duncan in 1805, 

This island is remarkably rich in 
mythological antiquities, and the re- 
miains of tanks, terraces, flights of 
steps, and forests of wild palmyra 
trees, indicate a former state of pros- 
perity, and the collection of a consi- 
derable population. At Kenner, 
there are several very extraordinary 
caverns excavated, the largest resem- 
bling that at Carli, but inferior in 
size and elegance. _Its- peculiar orna~ 
ments are two gigantic figures of 
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Buddha, nearly twenty feet high, each 
filling one side of the vestibule. They 
are exactly alike and in perfect pre- 
servation, in consequence of their 
having been adopted and painted red 
‘by the Portuguése, who transformed 
the tempte of Buddha into a Christian 
church. This island, named Salsette 
by Europeans, is by the natives called 
Shalta, or Shuster, the derivation of 
which is uncertain, It was long pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese, but was 
wrested from them by the Maharattas 
about A.D. 1750. In 1773, during 
a rupture with that nation, the Com 
pany’s troops obtuined possession, 
and it was afterwards formally ceded 
by the Maharattas at the treaty of 
Poorunder in 1776, and subsequently 
confirmed it in 1783, at which period 
all the small islands in the guif formed 
by Bombay and Salsette were also 
acquired. 
lve population of Sslsete wes ex- 
timated ten years By by the mis- 
sionaries at about 50,000, of which 
number probably one-fifth might be 
Christians, members of the Portu- 
guese church, The lower orders 
consist of cultivators, fishermen, and 
drawers of toddy. These, as may be 
supposed, are but indifferent Chris- 
tians, who, whilst they are in the 
habit of attending a Christian sanc- 
tnary, still retain in their houses 
many symbols of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and continue addicted to many 
pernicious usages of that superstition, 
Besides the native Christians of Sal- 
fette, there are resident at Tanna, 
the capital of the island, about one 
hundred or more European soldiers 
with their families, who have been 
invalided, or who bave retired from 
the service, who prefer spending the 
remainder of their days in India to 
returning to the severe climate of their 
native country, 

Notwithstanding its vicinity to the 
seat of government, no small 
tion of the inhabitants of Salsette so 
late as 1824, were still as wild as 
Bheels, and their manners and cus- 
toma:as little known as the mountain 
Gonds. These are the charcoal burn- 
ers, an occupation exercised hy a 
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peculiar caste, who dwell entirely in 
the woods, have no intercourse with 
the Hindoos of the plain, and bring 
down loads of charcoal to particular 
spots, whence it is carried away by 
the dealers in that article, who depo~ 
sit in its place a payment settled by 
custom, of rice, clothing, and iron 
tools, Several attempts have been 
made at different es to become 
better acquainted with this secluded 
race, but with little success, partly 
owing to their excessive shyness, and 
partly to the contempt in which they 
are held by their Hindoo neighbours. 

The civilized inhabitants of Salsette 
are generally so quiet and tractable 
a race, that in 1813 it was stated 
by the magistrate, that for more than 
two years no native of the island had 
been committed for trial, the only 
cases brought before the court during 
that period having been crimes com- 





mitted by native military officers and 
soldiers, Petty quarrels and assaults 
were frequent, originating from too 





liberal potations of anterteating Ie 
quors, which are unfortunately both 
cheap and abundant. It is difficult 
to say what is the dialect of this is- 
land, for the inhabitants being com- 
posed of many different nations, their 
transactions are carried on in the 
English, Portuguese, Mabaratta, Con- 
canese, Hindostany, and Gujeratty 
languages, in all of which mortgages, 
deeds of ‘sale, and partnership, and 
accounts current are occasionally kept 
and registered. Most of the pleud- 
ings before the judge have hitherto 
been carried on in the English lan- 
guage; that most frequently used for 
colloquia! purposes is the corrupt 
jargon called the Concanese. In 1813 
the revenue of Salsette, from alt 
sources, amounted to2,35,807 rupees, 
In 1820 David Malcolm, Esq. of 
Bombay, applied for n five years" 
lease of forty begas (about fourteen 
acres) of land on the island of Sal- 
sette, with a view to the experimen- 
tal culture of Bourbon cotton, but 
the Bombay presidency being fettered 
by the orders of the Court of Direc. 
tors, prohibiting all grants of Ind to 
Europeans, withheld its sanction 
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fron: the lease of thia small quantity. 
(Hallet, Missionariez, Fullerton, 
Buhop Heber, Lord Valentiz, Ware 
den, Pablic MS. Documents, $c.) 
Sarr Ranox (of mountaine).— 
A chain of mountains in Afghanisten, 
which commences from the south- 
east side of the Suffaid Coh, or White 
Mountain, which is the northern 
peak of the Soliman range in Cabul, 
im whence it extends in & south- 
easterly direction, by the south of 
Terec, to Calabangh, where it crosses 
the Indus, stretches across the Pun- 
jab, and ends at Jelalpoor on the 
might bank of the Jhylum or Hyda: 
ia range abounds in salt, which is 
ug out in various forms at different 
places. To the eastward it yields a 
rock aalt of a brownish colour, which 
is used in Hindostan and known by 
the name of Lahore salt. 


Sacumw River (the Thou Leven 
of the Burmeu)—A river of India 
beyond the Ganges, the source of 
which is unknown, but which, accord- 
ing to the Burmese authorities, passes 
through the Chinese province, where 
it ia named the Lookiang, and after~ 
wards through the Laos or Shan coun- 
uy Notwithstanding the remoteness 
of its source, it cannot rank high either 
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of considerable breadth but of no 
great depth, its channel being much 
obstructed by sand-bank islands and 
sand-banks, The Attaran han its 
source in the same region as the Gain, 
but is anarrow, sluggish stream in its 
whole course. Mr. Crawfurd, in the 
Diane steam-boat, ascended it seven 
ty miles when the water was at the 
lowest, without experiencing any dif- 
ficulty; above that point it sud~ 
denly narrowed and became a moun 
tain rivulet, The tide in all these 
rivers runs up 100 miles from the 
mouth, and to that distance the 


s, Bavigation for boats and small craft 


is safe and ensy. The course of all 
three in the vicinity of Martaban is 
through a champaign country of great 
fertility. 

Samanau.—A large town (now in 
ruins) in the province of Delhi, seven- 
teen miles §,5.W. from Pattiallah, 


Samanar.—A Dutch residency in 
the island of Madura, inhabited prin- 
cipally Oy Chinese and Malays ; lat. 
3 S., lon. 114° E, 

Samavanc.—A large inland town 
in Jnva, situated on the high road 
from Buitenzorg to Cheribon, 144 
miles travelling distance E,S.E. fram 
Buitenzorg: lat. 6° 45’ S., Ion. 107° 


for size or utility. Its channel is 55’ E. 


broad but shallow, and much ob- 
atructed by shoals, islands, and rapids, 
that, excepting ita southern branch, 
its mouth, is not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable size. Im- 
madiately below the town of Marta- 
ban it is divided by the large island 
of Pooloo Yoon (or Bilu) into two 
branches before it reaches the sea, 
‘The southern of these at its mouth 
is seven miles broad; the northero, 
although wide, is dangerous, and im- 
practicable for ships of burthen, 
‘Three large rivers, the Saluen, the 
Gain, and the Attaran, join opposite 
to Martaban, where they form a vast 
expanse of water ; inland they diverge 
to different points of the compass, 
The Gain river is supposed to have 
ita sources ia the bills thet separate 
Martaban from Siam, its course being 
toward the west. This is a stream 


Samarxaw.—A village in Ava si- 
tuated within the district attached to 
the capital. This is a mart from whence 
cotton is exported to the China mar- 
ket, and in the vicinity saltpetre of 
an excellent quality is manufactured ; 
but the price is double that of the 
best Hered in the Calcutta jaurker, 
It ia a royal monopoly and jealou 
watched, sia is 

Saman.—An island in the Eastern 
seas, one of the Philippines, situated 
S.E. from Luzon, from which it is 
separated by a strait about five leagues 
in breadth. In length it may be eati- 
matod at 140 miles, by sixty the ave- 
rage breadth. The soil is extremely fer- 
tile, and cultivated with little trouble. 
Besides other grains, the ‘native 
Bisayans raise a considerable quantity 
of rice, which ix wholly appropriated 
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to the use of the parochial cléngy or 
of the settlement at Manilla. The 
food of the natives consists chiefly of 
‘a species of potato, yams, and a root 
anmed goby. The sugur-cane, cab- 
buges, garlic, onions, melons, the 
China orange, lemons, vegetables, and 
several fruits not common in India, 
are cultivated here, particularly figs, 
of which there are many different 
Pepper, honcy, and wax are 
found in the woods which swarm with 
irds, und among others, the domes 
tic fowl. In these forests also there 
are many kindy of monkeys, some re- 
niarkably large, acer, wild buffaloes, 
and other quadrupeds. The iron-tree, 
ebony, and dying woods grow in every 
part of the ishind, and gold-dust is 
found in the interior. 

‘The natives of Samar are Bisayans; 
such ag reside on the sea-coast were 
formerly Mahomedans, but have been 
converted by the missionary Jesuits to 
the religion and allegiance of Spain. 
‘Their houses are constructed of bum 
boos, and raised a few feet from the 
ground to adasit of a circulation of 
air underneuth, and the natives gene- 
rally are lodged, fed, und clothed at 
very little expense, ‘The streams are 
everywhere shaded by the bamboo, 
and the woods contuin creeping plants 
and rattans, which supply the stead 
of nails in a’ Bisayan’s dwelling. Cot- 
ton and the fibres of the banyan fig- 
tree furnish materials for the scanty 
apparel he requires. ‘The priests ex- 
ercise over them a patriarchal con- 
trol, which is in general cheerfully 
submitted to. Advice and adinom- 
tion on their part is always accom- 
panied with some smalt present of 
wine, medicines, liquor, or aniwal 
food, which influences the Indian to 
an industry he wonld not otherwise 
exert. When poaislinent isuecossary 
it is ly inflicted, whi the 























military as well as sacerdotai capacity. 
In his own parish it is competent to 
each roissionary to issue orders for 
building or repairing the fortress, for 
providing it with cannon and ammuni- 
tion, and for the construction of war 
canoes, which he frequently com- 
VoL. 12 


mands in person. The instrument 
mostly used, both for the purposes of 
war and industry, is a species of 
crecse, somewhat different from that 
of the Malays. Formerly the gale 
Jeon always touched here on the pas- 
sage from Acapulco to Manilla, which 
attracted the Indians from the neigh- 
pouring islands,—(La Page, 4c.) 


Samanans. — A large district in 
Java, which formerly ranked second 
in importance to Batavia. Under the 
‘old Dutch goverament, the adminis- 
tration of the Eastern districts of 
Java was conducted by a governor 
and council residing at Samarang, 
whose authority was very great, being 
the only channe! of communication 
with the governor-general at Batavia, 
The ambassadors to the native courts 
of Suryacarta and Yugyacarta cor= 
responded with him, and by him the 
succession to the throne of the Susu- 
hunan and sultan was decided, Al- 
thongh (such was the false economy 
of the Dutch Eust-India Company) 
he literally had no salary whatever 
from the government treasury, the 
resident at Sumarang was supposed 
to realize from his perogatives an in- 
coine of not Jess than 30,000 doilars 
per annum. This absurd system con~ 
tinued without altcration until the 
arrival of Marshal Daendal in 1808, 
when mostof these illegal emoluments 
were appropriated by government 
and fixed salaries allowed to the 
ferent residents, who were prohibited 
all commerce in the productions of 
their respective districts, By these 
ani other energetic measures a much 
more regular, efficient, and pure ad- 

ration thin had existed at any 
prior period was first introduced by a 
wuilitary officer. . 

According to a census taken by the 
British government in 1415, the Sa- 
marang district occupied an area of 
1,168 square miles, and contained a 
population of 327,610 persons, of. 
which number 1,139 were Chinese.— 
(Raffles, $c.) 

Samanasc.—A town in the island 
of Java, of which it is the principal 
central station; lat. 6° 56’ S., lon, 116° 

Qe 
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27'E, This is a large town, and in 
1815 contained 20,000 inhabitants, 
including considerable European 
population, It is defended by a stone 
Parapet and rampart, with bastions 
and a wet ditch, but only calculated 
to resist a native power. Between 
the town and the sea is an impassable 
morass, which prevents any approach 
from that side but by two raised 
causeways. It has a neat appearance 
and contains a number of good houses, 
besides a large church and town house. 
The commerce of Samarang is exten- 
sive, it being the general depot of this 
quarter of the island, which produces 
large quantities of rice, sugar, coffee, 
and pepper.~ (Thorn, Stavorinns, $c.) 


Samearrity.—A small village in 
the island of Ceylon within the Can- 
dian territories, fifty miles S.W. from 
Batacolo ; Jat. 7°21’ N., lon, 81° 20’ E. 
This place is above seventy march- 
ing miles from Surcamong, the inter- 
vening country being excessively wild 
nnd mountaineus, Por sixty miles of 
the above distance not a house or 
human creature is to be seen, nor is 
there any thing to indicate that it 
ever was peopled, except the paths 
through the jungles and round the 
bases of the hills. One broad and 
several lesser rivers cross the route, 
In the immediate vicinity of Samba- 
pelly the country presents a more 
favourable appearance, some villages 
are discernible, and the vallies are 
partially cultivated, Further on ad- 
vancing towards Candy the surface 
continues mountainous, but the de- 
clivities of the hills are cleared in 
many places, and the vallies generally, 
under tillage. —{ AZajur Johnston, §¢.) 


Samuass.—A town on the west 
coast of Bornco, situated about forty 
miles up a river of the same name; 
Jat. 1° 3° N., lon, 109° 25’E, The 
houses, as in nearly all the seaport 
towns of Borneo, consist of timber 
and bamboos, raised on wooden piles 
or posts in low swampy morasses. A 
Proneness to piracy on the part of the 
inhabitants of Sambass had rendered 
this quarter of Borneo unsafe for Eu- 
ropeun trading vessels, the crews of 
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which were frequently massacred with 
the most savage barbarity. The place 
was in consequence attacked by the 
Phoenix frigate in 1812, but owing to 
the want of land forces was unsuc- 
cessful. A secoud expedition in 1813, 
after an obstinate resistance, captured 
Sambass, and expelled the piratical 
horde that occupied it—(Thorn, El» 
more, §c.) 

Sasmer /Sambkara, or Sacambhari;. 
—A Rajpoot town in the province of 
Ajmeer, situated about fifty-one miles 
N.N.E. from the city of Ajmeer ; lat, 
26° 53 N,, lon. 74° 57 E, To the 
north-east is a salt luke twenty miles 
long by one and a half broad, from 
whence a considerable portion of 
Upper Hindostan is supplied with 
salt, and from whence during the 
Mogul government it was carried 95 
far as Benares and Babar. Every year 
after the rains the water becomes so 
strongly impregnated, that when the 
lake dries up it is found crystallized 
in large quantities under @ layer of 
mud. It is collected towards the 
close of the hot season, without hav- 
ing undergone any artificial process 5 
it is then spread out and exposed to 
the sun for ten or fifteen days, in 
which space of time it hardens and 
forms large lumps, which are gathered 
into heaps; on these a quantity of 
dry grass is placed and set fire to, 
which calcines the external surface, 
and forms a covering sufficiently hard 
to resist the rain, In this last state 
it is sold, and reaches the different 
markets much broken by the jolting 
of the carriages. 

There are many other salt Jakes in 
this quarter of Hindostan, and more 
especially one to the weat of Joud- 
poor. Indeed, the soil throughout iz 
so impregnated with salt substances 
that it is very rare to see a hollow or 
low spot without a saline efflores- 
cence on the surface—(J. Grant, J. 
T. Brown, James Fraser, §¢.) 


Samprcana Isurs (or nine islands). 
—A cluster of small islets lying off 
the cast-coast of Malacca, opposite to 
the Pernk river; lat, 4° N., lon. 100° 
3Y E, 
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Sawsoancay.—A Spnnish settle gan is fertile, and the cattle have 
ment on the south-western extremity niultiplied so greatly as to be of little 
of the island of Magindanao; lat.6° value. At this place the Spaniards 
45’ N., lon. }22° 10’ E. The town of stop the Chinese junks bound to the 
Samboangan is situated on the banks castward. The anchorage before the 
of asmail rivatet that flows into the fort is foul and rocky, but abreast 
sea. The number of inhabitants js the town it isbetter, “The Spaninrds 
about 1,000; among which are in- here and their subjects are amuch in- 
eluded the officers, soldiers, and their fested by piratical prows, which plon« 
families, In its environs are several der and cat off vessels richly laden, 
smal} look-out houses, erected on while lying in the harbour, and free 
posts twelve fect high, in all of which ynently make descents close to the 
Aconstant guatd is kept against the fort and carry off the inhabitants, 
hostilities of the natives, with whom whom they sell into slavery. 
the Spaniards are ina perpetual state About A.D. 1755 this fortress was 
of hostility. The fort is very indif nearly captured by the Sooloos by 
ferent as a place of defence, and ina the following stratagem: one of their 
state of rapid decay. The houses sultans, Amcer ui Momenin, came 
nre erected on posts, are built of with a numerous retinue to Same 
bamboos, and covered with soats; and boangan, under pretence of being 
the Spanish inhabitants, in place of converted, but the plot was diseo- 
attempting to improve the natives in vered, and the sultan with his family 
the arts and convenicncies of life, sent prisoners to Manilla, where 
are insensibly sinking down to their they remained until the capture of 
condition and adopting their manners, that place by the British in 1762, 
The only edifice of note is the church, when they were liberated, —(Afcars, 
whieh ina Spaninh settlement is ale Forreet, Somerat, Se) 
ways good. It is built of stone. ri 

The military force at Smnboangan _. 948eE-A small town in the pro~ 
cnet y . nee of Allahabad, twenty miles 
in 1748 consisted of from 150 to YN"? Toney lat ae & 
200 soldiers, natives of Manilla, who 5-¥ whe rape Maa 3 
were as defective in discipline ay the lon. 79° 59° B, 
fort was in strength, This place is Samer Siknan—A mountain in 
the Botany Bay of the Philippines, the province of Bahar, on the fron 
particalar crimes being punished by tier of Ramghue, aud 136 miles south 
banishment to this place; the cons trom Boylipoos, on which are situe 
tluct of the inhabitants, however, is uted the temples dedicated to Pars- 
much better than this circumstance wanatha (the twenty-third deified 
would indicate, which is ina great saint of the Jains), ad one of the 
measure owing to the exe of jpal Jain sanctuaries in Hindos- 
the pricsts that are settled among tan, They consist of four large 
them, The navigators who have ace sqnare brick buildings painted white, 
cidently called here bave been sur- with a dome in the centre, and four 
prised to find the inhabitants, both of. smal! dames at the four corners. 
Spanish extraction and natives, so The centre is surmounted by a gilded 
wellacquainted with European music, spire, like the Buddhist temples of 
more especially Handel’s, and coun- Aya, and the domes by treilices of 
try dances, which are here performed gilt copper. A brick wall surrounds 
‘on violins, bassoons, and flutes, the the whole, and at the end is a serai 
orchestra being composed of natives for the accommodation of pilgrims 
of the island. For this they are also and worshippers, 
indebted to the priests, who have — On un elevated throne inside, co- 
likewise taught them to dance; a yered with brocade, is seated a small 
species of auility extremely repug- black stone image of Parswanotha, 
nant to an Asiatic disposition. sitting cross-legged, with his hands 

‘The country adjacent to Samboan-  hefore him, and on his head, fashion- 
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ed like a turban, are seven expanded 
heads of the hooded snake, the inva- 
riable crest and symbol of Parswa- 
nath. The officiating priests have 
cloths tied over their mouths, un- 
der the chin, and fastened at the top 
of the head, to prevent their swaliow- 
ing any thing that has life, 

The ascent to the Parswanath 
mountain commences by a winding 
path, surrounded on all sides by 
thick jungle, and goes over most 
difficult gronad, broken by ravines 
and impeded hy large misshapen 
rocks. The top is said to tower up 
to the clouds, terminating in eight 
jagged peaks. The sumaiit, or part 
more especially named Samet Sikbar, 
comprises a small table-land, fsuked 
by twenty Jaiu temples, stuck on the 
craggy stcops and different other 
spots. In form these temples very 
much resemble an extinguisher, con- 
taining within the Padukas or sacred 
steps. On the south side of the 
mountain, nbout half way down, is 
a very large and handsome fiat-roofed 
temple, containing several figures of 
Purswanath, ctoss-legged and with 
the serpent crown,—(Col, Wm, Frank- 
fin, §e.) 


Samcaum (Syama grama).— A 
town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Nellore, seventeen miles N.W. 
from the town of Nellore; lat. 14° 
Q5/N,, lon. 79° 47’ E. 





Samnatvor for three hundred 
peaks ).—A smail village in the king- 
dom of Siam, situated on the west 
coast of the gulf, about lat. 12° N. 
All junks bound from Bankok to 
China or Cochin China, fill up their 
water here, and then strike across 
the gulf due east, The sea-coast 
here is rough and steep.—(Burncy, 
$e.) 


Sannove. — A village, formerly 
considerable, in the province of Can- 
deish, sixteen miles N. by E. from 
the foot of the Ajuntec ghaut, and 
remarkable us the spot where the 
wreck of Sindia’s. army encam 
after the battle of Asaye.—( 
ton, Se.) 


SANDALWOOD ISLAND. 


Samupaa.—See Sivana Samv- 
DUA. 


Samu.corran.—A town and fort 
in the Northern Circars, district of 
Rajaimundry, twenty-nine miles tra- 
velling distance E. by N, from the 
town of Rajamundry. This is an 
extensive straggling town, and meanly 
built, but it contuins two Hindoo 
temples of singular architecture, and 
bearing evident marks of considerable 
sntiquity. The fort is a large square, 
with high mud walls, stone gateways, 
and a wet ditch. Within it are neat 
barracks and several bungalows, and 
without there is a smali cantonment, 
where a battalion of Madras infan- 
try is usually stationed, —(Fullarton, 
He.) 

Samwan.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, sixteen miles from Oojein, 
situated on the west bank of the 
Khaond river. In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia, and contained above 800 
houses.—{ Malcolm, §c.) 


Sanpatwoon.—See Macoerr and 
PeRtaraTam, 


Sanpawoop Istann.—A large 
island in the Eastern seas situated to 
the south of Floris, about the tenth 
degree of north latitude. In length 
it may be estimated ut 100 miles, by 
thirty the average breadth. The oa 
tive name is Sumba. It is described 
as remarkably level, and destitute of 
any high hill, or even any considerable 
elevation, It was formerly subject 
to the Dutch, but about A.D. 1800 
the natives withdrew their allegiance 
because the Dutch cut down the 
sandal-wood trees, believing the ex- 
istence of a native to be connected 
with thet of each tree. Since then 
there has been but little external 
intercourse, and that principally 
carried on by the way of Ends of 
Floris, The natives are said to re- 
semble those of the interior of Floris, 
but with an additional pertion of 
enterprize and ferocity, which fre 
quently stimulate them to attemy 
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cutting off of coasting vessels. 


Buggesses procure here, an-. 
nually, considerable quantities of 


oS 


SANGIR ISLE, 


birds’-nests and bees’-wax. San- 
dalwood island and that of Floris 
may be considered the westernmost, 
on which the natives have frizzled 
hair; those of Sumbhawa and of the 
islands still more to the west having 
universally long hair._{ Malay Mis- 
cellanies, $c.) 


Saxpewwert.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, which in 1816 be- 
longed to the Guicowar; lat, 21° 4” 
N,, lon. 73° 44'E.; thirty-six miles 
§.E. from Surat. The S.E. road 
from Bursa to this place is a path- 
way leading over hills and vallies co~ 
vored with jungle, and intersected by 
numerous streams, mostly without 
water during the dry season. The 
teak tree abounds in the jnugle, but 
is of too small a size for any purpose 
beyond house-huilding. The Bheels 
who inhabit this hilly tract are of a 
more pacific disposition than those 
to the north and south; but the 
jungles are much infested by tigers 
and beasts of prey.—(Sutherland, 
$e.) 


Sanna Isixs (Pulo Sanding. )— 
Two aumall islands situated off the S. 
W. coast of Sumatra, near the south- 
eastern extremity of the Nassau or 
Poggy islands, in which group they 
are sometimes included. They are 
both inhabited, and their only re- 
markable production is the long nut- 
ineg, which grows wild; and some 
good timber, purticularly the kind 
known by the name of Marbaw. An 
officer and a few men were landed 
Nere in 1769 with a view to the esta- 
Itishment of a settlement, and ree 
mained a few months, during which 
time it rained without cessation. The 
scheme wes subsequently abandoned, 
as unlikely to answer any good pur- 
pose. Marsden, &'c.) 








Sanpowy.—A town and district in 
the province of Arracan, 175 miles 
S.S.E. from the town of Arracan; 
lat, 18° 10°N., lon. 94° 5'E. This 
ylace was captured without resistance 
in May 1824, and was subsequently 
selected as a head station for a Bri- 
tish corps on account of its repata- 
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tion for salubrity. The cantonments 
stand on a spot of ground on the 
fight bank of a river which had been 
well cleared and drained, and the na- 
tive town in 1827 had much increased. 
both im extent and population. — 
(Public Journals, §e.) 


Sanpy.—A_ small village in the 
province of Oude, with a large ject 
swarming with wild fowl in its vici- 
nity; Int. 27° 18"N., lon. 79° 50’ E. 
twenty-five miles E.S.E. from Fu 
ruckabad. From Lucknow to this 
place the country (in 1824) appeared 
populous and well cultivated, In the 
dry season, after the earth and sun 
have absorbed most of its moisture, 
part of the jeel is cultivated, while 
the rest remains covered with grass 
and aquatic plants,—( Bishop Heber, 
Se. 





Saxon Isze,—An island in the 
Eastern seas, sitdated between the 
third and fourth degrees of north 
latitude and the 225th and 126th 
degrees of cast longitude. Tn length 
it may be estimated at thirty miles 
by ten the average breadth; and it 
js surrounded by forty-six’ smaller 
islands of various dimensions, View~ 
ed from the sea, the surface appears 
high and well’ wooded; and the 
coast has better barbowrs and is less 
dangerous from hidden rocks and 
shoals than most of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago. The country is well i 
habited, and affords refreshments of 
various kinds, such as bullocks, hogs, 
goats, and poultry; and coco-nuts 
are in such plenty that an oil is exe 
pressed from them and exported, 
Spices are also procured, in which a 
trade is carried on to Magindanuo, 

About the middle of the west 
coast is the town, bay, and harbour 
of Taroona, opposite to which on the 
east coast is also a town and harbour 
ealled Tabookang, the harbour of 
which is sheltered by two islands, 
There are many other harbours to- 
wards the south end of the island, 
along the middle of which runs a 
tidge of high mountains, terminated 
to the northward by a lofty volcano, 
from which there was a gteat erup- 
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tion in 1711. This island was for- 
merly under the influence of the 
Dutch, who maintained a smal! gar- 
rison on it, and made many converts 
to Christianity, principally by the ex- 
ertions of the missionaries, who 
preached in the Malay tongue, and 
had subordinate black preachers. 
The islands of Sulibabo, Kabruang, 
and Nanusav, were formerly subject 
to Sangir, and afterwards came with 
it under the influence of the Dutch. 
—(Forrest, Mears, &¢.) 


Sawcrre.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, division of Mortizabad, 
eight miles N.W. from Merriteh, 
This is a town of considerable extent 
and strength belonging to the 
wurdun family, where in 1820 Chine 
tamun Row, adiscontented jaghiredar, 
resided in grim repose, his propensity 
to plundering being restrained by the 
British government, 








Sansons: (Sanjara).—A town in 
the province of Ajmecr, named also 
Sachore, situated at the south-west- 
ern extremity, about 140 miles N.E. 
from the guif of Cuteh; lat. 24° 40" 
N,, lon. 71° 38’ E. The road he- 
tween this town and Theraud, on the 
north-western fronticr of the Guje- 
rat province, is infested by predatory 
Baloochy banditti of the Kosa tribe, 
who render the road impassable 
without a strong escort. In 1809 
the town of Sanjore belonged to the 
raja of Joudpoor, but the neighbour- 
ing couutry was under no general 
control, every village having then a 
sepatate chief, who plundered wher- 
ever he hoped to do so with impu- 
nity, In 1820 this place was under 
Thallore, one of the principal stations 
of the Joudpoor goverament.—{ EL 
phinstone, §c.} 














Sankaseer.—A considerable town 
in the province of Bejapoor, division 
of Ryebaugh, situated on the teft 
bank of the Hurruncassy, about forty 
six miles travelling distance S.W. 
of Merriteh. There is a remarkable 
temple here, dedicated to Mahadeva, 
to which the town and fands adja- 
cent are subject, although within the 


SANWEER. 


Col; r territory, being adminis- 
tered by the offciaiog Brabmins, who 
inhabit a sort of fort or enclosure, 
distinct from the body of the place. 
‘The fortress of Wuilubghur stands 
on the hill above-—{ Fullarton, Sc.) 


Sawxin.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad belonging to the petty 
state of Sumpter, seven miles N.N.E. 
from the town of Sumpter; lat 25° 
54°N., lon. 78° 53’ E. 


Sanxoze,—Sce Stranoon. 


Saysapana Faut.—A fall, of rather 
rapid, in the Nerbudda river, five 
mites below Mheshwar in Malwa, im- 
passable for large boats aud difficult 
for canoes, which during the hot 
weather mike use of a back-water, 
Acepened for the purpose—(Afal- 
cola, Se. 











Saxsapnana.—A remarkable drop- 
ping cavern in Northern Hindostan, 
situated in a deep and romontic glen 
on a branch of the Songh rivulet, 
among the mountains that form the 
northern boundary of the Deyrak 
Doon, seven miles X. by E, from the 
town of Deyrah, The water from 
the rock above oozes through the 
roof in an incessant shower, and has 
formed by its action innumerable cal- 
careous stalactites of great size and 
beauty, which have taken the shape 
of the roots, moss, and other decay: 
ed vegetable substances over which 
the water had pnssed.—(Fullarton, 
$e.) 

Santi Bacuvity.—A considerable 
walled villnge in the Mysore province, 
situated on a rising ground, thirty+ 
four aniles N.by W. from Seringa- 
patani. It contains several Hindoo 
temples. 




















Saxtipoon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated on the east 
side of the Huoghly river, where the 
government have a commercial fac- 
tory and resident, forty-three miles 
north from Calcutta; lut. 23° 13’ N., 
jon, 88° 33’ E, 

Sanwren—A large and regularly= 
built village in the province of Mal- 


SARAPILLY, 





‘wa, division of Oojein, sixteen miles 
south from the city of Oojein. 


Sanvassicorra (Sanyasicata),— 
A subdivision of the Rungpoor dis- 
trict, in the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated at the north-western extremity, 
and having in its centre a pergannah 
belonging to the Deb raja of Botan. 
The town of Sanyasicata derives its 
name from a Hindoo temple, so call- 
ed, the origin of which has the fol- 
lowing tradition, When the first ra- 
ja of the Kaycots was building a for- 
tress, the workmen in digging down 
came upon a religious person under- 
ground (a Sanyasi), who was in this 
manner passing his time in devout 
retirement and meditation, He was 
wounded by the pioneers before they 
discovered him ; but he made no com- 
plaint, only requesting that they would 
cover him up again, This was ac- 
cordingly done, and a convent (akra) 
for persons of his order built over 
hin. F. Buchanan, $c.) 

Saotzz.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, forty miles N.E. from 
Cambuay ; tat. 22°46 N,, fon, 

Saranova Istr.~One of the small 
Amboyna isles, about twenty miles 
in circumference ; Jat. 3° 40’ S., lon, 
28° 40’ E. This island, with that 
of Noussa Laut, formerly yielded the 
Dutch East-India Company one-half 
of the whole cloves exported by the 
Amboyns governaient. 

Sarata Istx (Pulo Sapata),—A 
small elevated barren island in the 
Eastern seas, thus named by the Por- 
tuguese on account of its resem- 
blance to a shoe, which in their lan- 
guage it means, joined with the word 
pulo, the Malay for un island. In 
appearance from the sea it is nearly 
perpendicular, and white like the 
cliff’ of Dover, with innumerable sea 
fowl continually hovering and screamn- 
ing over it. Lat. 10° 4’ N., lon, 109° 
10'E, 

Sarrasu—The middle portion 
of the Muckwanpoor principality, in 
Northern Hindostan, was partitioned 
by the Nepaulese into two districts, 
and placed under two distict function- 
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aries. The first of these compre- 
hends the tract of country called Sap- 
tari, which is mostly situated in the 
low country, bounded on the E. by 
the Cosi river, and Jimited on the W. 
by the Rati, ‘Very little of the hilly 
country belongs to it, aa the divisions 
of Khatang and Muckwanpoor come 
low down and meet at Kamal. Its 

jphical features entirely resem- 
ble those of the terriani or low 
country, and its vegetable produc. 
tions are in every respect the same. 
The most remarkable places within 
the limits of Saptari are Naragari, a 
small fort on the plain, where the 
soubah resides; Bhimagari, another 
and similar place, where he occasion~ 
ally resides; and Janakpoor, a place 
celebrated in Hindoo fable. No ves- 
tiges remain of former magnificence, 
if they ever existed, 

In 1809 the total revenue collected 
by the soubah, or superintendant, 
amountedto 1,27,550 rupees, of which 
69,957 rupees arose frou land-rent, 
and fines on marriages, concubine 
and adulterers. At Jaleswar, in Ma- 
hatari, south from Janakpoor, the 
raja formerly had a manufactory of 
saltpetre and gunpowder, and at Sisn- 
ya, on the Cosi, there is one iron 
inine. 

The Tharoo caste, resembling in 
its manners the Gangayi of Morung, 
couiposes the greatest portion of the 
population that are dwellers on the 
plain, Next to these are about equal 
parts of impure Bohars and of the 
mititary and agricultural tribe of 
Brahmins called Aniwar, both of 
which have at different times been 
sovereigns of the country. Imme- 
diately under the hills are many Ba- 
tars, who speak the Hindi language, 
The lower hills are occupied by Srtn- 
guyas, a ramification of the Limboo 
tribe, and also by Magars, Rajpoots, 
and Khass, the first of recent intro- 
duction —(F, Buchanan, §c.) 


Sanavitty (Sarapalli).—A town 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Nellore, seven miles south from the 
town of Nellore; lat, 14° 13° N., 
Jon, 80° Y E, 
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Sanaswatt Rivra.—A river of 
Upper Hindostan, which has its 
source in the hills towards the north- 
east of Sirhind, from whence it flows 
in a south-westerly direction into the 
large province of Rajpootana, where 
it is absorbed during its progress 
through that arid country. Vinasana 
is the place where the Saraswati ter- 
sminates, losing itself in the sandy de 
sest. It was probably in ancient 
times of much greater magnitude, as 
a river of this name marks a 
phical division in the Hindoo mytholo- 

‘ical poems; but there is also another 
Saraswati, which must have flowed in 
an opposite direction, as, according 
to Hindoo notions, it still joins the 
Ganges and Jumnna underground, at 
Allahabad. 


Sanawappy.—A town and district 
in Pega, the first seventy-seven miles 
N.W. from Rangoon; lat. 17° 40'N., 
Jon. 95° 43’ EE. The surrounding 
country abounds with teak and other 
timber forests. 





Sanawau.—A town in the king- 
dom of Ava, province of Pegu, situ- 
ated on the Irawady, eighty ‘miles 
N.W, from Rangoon; lat. 17° 30’ N., 
lon. 95° 52’ E. Thisis a large and 
peraious place, the head-quarters of 
‘is Burmese majesty’s war-bosts in 
Pegu. One fish-tank here is farmed 
by government for a sum equal to 
about £1,000 per annum.—(Snod- 
grass, 5c.) 


Sanawau.—A port in the island of 
Borneo, from whence antimony is 
exported, 


Sannaut (srihat, an affiuent mart), 
—A small town - the beapiee of 
Bengal, district of Birboom, eighty- 
five miles west from the city of Moor- 
shedabad ; lat, 24° 14’ N., lon. 86° 
bE. 

Saurita.—A fortified town and 
pergunnah in the province of Allaba- 
bad, twenty-five miles S. by W. from. 
Calpee; lat. 25° 48’ N., lon. 79° 38’ 
E. 


Santnonua.—A pergunnah in the 


. SAROWY. 


province of Gundwana, dependent on 
Sumbhulpoor, from which itis seventy 
miles west. The high road from Rut~ 
tunpoor passes throngh it, in conse~ 
quence of which it suffered much from 
military exactions while tributary to 
Nagpoor, It became subject to the 
British government in 1818, when 
the assessment in money was reduced. 
from 4,500 to 3,500 Sumbhulpoor 
rupees.—{ Roughsedge, §e.) 

Sanscw (Sareyx) Riven, — See 
Goacra Rivera. 

Sanmatta Isux.—A small island 
in the Enstern seas, about thirty 
miles in circumference, situated in 
Tat. 8° 10 S., lon, 129° 15 EL 


Sanowr (Serohi).—A division of 
the Ajmeer province, of which it oc- 
cupies the western portion, between 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth 
degrees of north latitude, By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: “ Circar Sarowy, containing 
six mabals, revenue 42,077,437 dans, 
‘This circar furnishes #,000 cavalr: 
and 34,000 infantry.” To the nortl 
the limits of this district disappear in 
the great desert; on the south is the 
province of Gujerat; and on the west 
the channel of the Banass river and 
the dominions of the Amecrs of Sinde, 
Until recently, when its internal com- 
motions attracted the attention of the 
British government, this portion of 
Hindostan remained quite unknown, 
and was supposed to be an almost 
univhsbitable desert ; but a more in 
timate acquaintance with its circum 
stances has tended considerably to 
modify that opinion, its evil condi- 
tion being evidently much more the 
work of man than of nature. The 
soil is described as fertile, and, what 
is of the last importance in India, 
every where abounding with water ; 
the cattle are also of a most superior 
quality. Indeed, the capabilities of 
Snrowy are very great, and its posi- 
tion important, as it commands seve+ 
ral strong passes, and is central with 
respect to the frontier posts of the 
Bengal and Bombay presidencies, be- 
tween which it forme @ connecting 
link. A considerable portion of ita 
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former revenue consisted of duties 
levied on the transit of goods from 
the ports of Cutch and the northern 
cities of Gujerat to the cities of Aj- 
meer and Paulee. The latter town 
is again becoming the emporium of 
this branch of the trade of Rajpoo- 
tana, 

The ancient history of this state is 
Tittle known ; but it has been ascer- 
tained that it never was politically 
dependent on Joudpoor or Palhan- 

7, although both these states have 
im inodern times laid claim to it, and 
deeply injured it by their intrigues 
and depredations. In 1822, when 
the raja appealed to Calcutta, it was 
found by Sir David Ochterlony in & 
state of complete desolation, infested 
from within by the savage Bheels and 
Meenas (who form a considerable 
portion of the population), and from 
without by the two states above-men- 
tivned, who plundered its territorics 
under various pretences. By these 
oppressions, joined to interaal anar- 
chy, the condition of this principality 
became so distracted, that it was fast 
approaching a state of political disso- 
lution, when it excited the commi- 
seration of the British government, 
as well from motives of humanity as 
with a view of maintaining tranquil- 
lity, which cannot long continue dis- 
turbed in one quarter of Indin with- 
out gradually extending to the 
others, 

It being found quite innpracticable 
torestore order, or recover the coun- 
try from actual ruin, without the de- 
eided intervention of the British go- 
vernment, in 1823 a detachment of 
troops, under intelligent officers, was 
marched into the country, and the 
states of Joudpoor and Pulbanpoor 
directed to abstain from ho: ies, 
and refer their claims to the arbitra~ 
tion of the predominating power. 
The protection affurded by the Bri- 
tish government to the petty states 
of Hindostan is gencral, not partial ; 
and as no one has a right to injure 
its neighbour, neither can any one 
claim merit for refraining from com- 
mitting injuries, which is a duty it 
owes to the paramount etates. In 
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too many cases the British treaties 
have given chiefs and princes a 
power of oppression and tyranny 
which they would not have dared to 
exercise under the old political con- 
stitution of India, lest it should be 
followed by conspiracy and dethrone- 
ment. At present, however, it is to 
be clearly understood that the pro- 
tecting state of the federal alliance 
will not tolerate tyranny in the ruler 
any more than rebellion in the sub- 
ject, its object being to preserve these 
‘petty communities from the banefut 
effects of their own folly, perverse- 
ness, and ignorance, as well as against 
the aggressions of external foes. In- 
deed, Sarowy is so situated with re« 
gard to Palhanpoor and other coun 
tries subordinate to Bombay, that 
they cannot long remain quiet if Sax 
rowy be disturbed.—(Sir David Och 
terlony, Capt. Waugh, Capt. Spiers, 
$e.) 


Sanowy.—The capital of the pre- 
ceding principality, situated about 
sixty-two miles from Odeypoor; lat. 
24° 52’ N,, lon, 73° 15’ E. The Sa- 
rowy raja’s family is a branch of that 
of Pertaubghur Deolah, and thence 
called Deolah Rajpoots. They arc 
Sesodyas of the Rana of Odeypoor’s 
‘own line, yet were considered inde- 
pendent both of that state and of 
Odeypoor, having never paid tribute 
except when it was extorted by the 
edge of the sword, About ten years 
ago the real heir of Sarowy was de- 
posed for his crimes, when Row Sheo 
Singh, the present ruler, was appoint= 
ed manager, When taken under the 
British protection in 1823, on account 
of the exhausted state of the Row’s 
treasary and the impoverished con- 
dition of his country, he was excused 
tribute for four years, The privilege 
of senctuary named “ sirna” is par- 
ticularly prevalent among the petty 
chicfs and their feudatories in this 
quarter, by whom it is: still main- 
tained in its full vigour, although 
one of the greatest defects of the 
ancient Rajpoot constitution, now 
going rapidly to decay. This was 
once the most frequented road for 
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commerce between Gujerat and Up- 
per Hindostan, which will probably re- 
turn, as on the British protection be~ 
ing notified in 1823, many preda 
Bhecls and Meenas quitted their 
haunts among the hills and settled 
on the plains in their former villages. 
Should war ever ensuc between the 
British government and the Aueers 
of Sinde, this,town will be the central 
point of union for any operations that 
may be undertaken against that state 
by the arovies of Madras and Bengal. 
-(Sir D, Ochterlory, Capt. Waugh, 
Capt, Spiers, §.) 


Sarnowry.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, district of Gorucpoor, 
fifty-one mites N.W. from the town 
of Gorucpoor ; lat, 27° 18’ N., lon. 
82° 47’ E. 

Sautos.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, division of Harrow- 
tee, situated on the right bank of the 
Newry river. In 1820 it contained 
about 1,500 inhabitants.{ Malcolm, 
$e.) 


Sanuy (Sarana, an asylum).—A 

district in the provinee of Bahar, si- 
tuaied about the twenty-sixth degree 
of north latitude. It also compre- 
hends the division of Bettiah, or 
Chumpsrun, To the north it is 
Bounded by Gorucpoor and Muck- 
wanpoor; on the soath by the Gan- 
ges; to the east it has Tirhoot; and 
on the west the Dewa, or G: 
In 1784, according to Major Ren- 
nell’s mensuration, Sarun and Bet- 
tiah contained 5,106 square miles, of 
which area the particular space dis- 
tinguished by the name of Sarun oc- 
cupicd 2,560 square miles. So Iate 
as 1810 a small segment of this dis- 
trict continued on the opposite side 
of the Great Ganges, immediately 
above the Dinapoor cantonments, a 
geographical irregularity which hes 
probably since been rectified. 

The?Sarun division, for its dimen- 
sions, is one of the most prosperous 
in the British dominions, and has. 
for a long period been in the highest 
state of cultivation. The land is 
plentifully supplied with moisture by 
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two large rivers, the Ganges and the 
Gunduck, besides numerous smalter 
streams, and the soil, under proper 
tillage, yields abundantly all the rich- 
est productions of the East : it con- 
sequently contains scarcely any waste 
or jungle, so that the farmers are 
under the necessity of sending their 
cattle into other quarters to graze. 
Circar Chumparen, or Bettiah, has 
not been so ortmate, as it suffered 
severcly during the great famine of 
1770, when almost alt of its inhabi- 
tants are supposed to have perished. 
Besides this, the zemindars having 
for many years been deprived of their 
Jands, which were leased to ignorant 
and rapacious revenue contractors, 
experienced such oppression, that 
the majority of the population that 
survived the famine were obliged to 
abscond, leaving the country almost 
a desert. Since that melancholy 
epocha the zemindars have been re- 
established by the decennial settle- 
ment; many of the ancient inhabi- 
tants have returned, and cultivation 
has becn on the increase. 

The Bettiah division is situated at 
the northern extremity, and in 1784, 
inchiding Chumparun, had an area 
of 2,546 square miles, which, it is 
remarkable, was never properly sub- 
jugated until after the acquisition of 
the dewanny by the East-India Com- 
pany in 1765. The chief towns are 
Bettiah, Boggeh, and Maissy; and 
the principal river the Gunduck, on 
the banks of which, and indeed all 
over the pergunnah, large timber 
trees for ship-building are procured, 
anda little to the north firs for masts 
and spars, The agricultural produce 
of the Sarun division is of x more 
valuable description, consiyting of 
opium, tobacco, wheat, barley, flax, 
peas, linseed, and a small quantit 
of cotton. The breed of cattle is 
also excellent, and the bullocks equal 
to the government standard for the 
ordnance department, for which pur- 
pose, and for the table, they are only 
tivalled by those of Gujerat. It is 
remarkable that the natives in the 
adjoining districts should never have 
attempted to improve their own breed 
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of cattle to the same degree of excel- 
lence. In 1801 only two zeminda- 
daries of any magnitude were held 
by persons professing the Mahome- 
dan faith, that religion appearing ne- 
ver to have attained a predominance 
in this quarter of the Babar province. 
In 1824 the jumma, or land assess- 
ment to the revenuc, amounted to 
11,40,560 rupees. 

‘There are few articles of trade ma- 
nufactured in Saran, and European 
merchants never found its cloths to 
suit the home market. The princi- 
pal mercantile commodity is salt- 
petre, a great part of that used 
throughout Bengal and exported to 
Hurope being the production of Sa- 
tuo. Government has two factorics, 
one for the provision of cloth of a 
particular quality, and the other for 
collecting saltpetre on government 
uceount. Good roads are much 
wanted, as the commercial transac 
tions of the merchants who trade 
from the south and east to Benares, 
Oude, and Nepaul, would be greatly 
facilitated if highways were made and 
kept in order from Hajypoor to the 
Gogara river, from Chuprah to the 
fronticrs of Nepaul, and from Muissy 
to Durrouly. 

Almost every village had former! 
u mud fort belonging to it, to whiel 
the inhabitants resorted when attack- 
ed by their neighbours, The remains 
of these are still visible, butin a rui- 
nous condition. There is not a 
bridge in the whole district ; neither 
is there any institution where the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan law is taught. 
In every large village thete are 
schools, where Hindoo children are 
instructed in reading, writing, and 
accounts, for which the parents pay 
a weekly stipend to the teacher. fn 
1801, when the Marquis Wellesley 
issucd his statistical queries, the 
judge and collector each returned 
their estimates of the population, 
which agreed in the aggregate of 
1,200,000 inhabitants, But a prodi- 
gious discrepancy appeared in their 
respective estimates of the proportion 
that the Mahomedans bore to the 
Hindoos, the judge reckoning them 
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one in 500, the collector at one in 
four. Comparing them with the ad- 
jacent districts, they are probably 
‘bout one in eight.—(Colebrooke, J. 
Grant, Boddam, Elphinstone, £c.) 


Sanuncroos.—-A subdivision of 
the Malwa province, situated be- 
tween the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth degrces of north latitude, The 
town of Sarungpoor is in lat. 23° 35 
N., lon. 76° 35’ E., on the east side 
of the Cali Sinde river, and in 1820 
contained about 2,000 houses. It is 
an ancient city, and is said to have 
been greatly improved by Baz Buhn- 
dur, the Jast Mabomedan prince of 
Malwa who assumed the title of king. 
—(Malcotm, §¢.) 


Saswes /sasani, rule),—A town in 
the province of Agra, thirty-eight 
miles N.N.E. from the city of Agra; 
lat, 27° 45’ N,, lon. 78° 4° BE. In 
1803 the zemindar, being refractory, 
was expelled after a desperate resist- 
ance, The fort was then remarkable 
for the great height and thickness of 
its mud ramparts, protected by a 
double ditch of no great depth, and 
without a glacis. After its reduction 
by Lord Lake the works were par- 
tially destroyed, and they are now 
only to be traced in their ruins, The 
modern town stands without the 
walls, and in 1820 was extensive and 
populous.—(Fullarton, §c.) 








Sassenam (Sahasram).—A town 
in the Shababad district, thirty-four 
miles south from Buxar; lat, 24° 58° 
N., lon. 83° 58’ E. Shere Shab, the 
Alghan, who expelled the emperor 
Humayoon (the father of Acber) from 
Hindostan, was buried here in a 
magnificent mausoleum, built in the 
centre of a great reservoir of water. 
The monument rises from the middle 
of the tank, which is about a mile 
in circumference, and bounded on 
each side by masonry, the descent 
to the water being by a flight of steps 
now in ruins, The dome and the 
rest of the building is of a fine grey 
stone, at present much discoloured 
by age and neglect. 

This is a large place, partly built 





of stone, and contains other Maho- 
medan remains besides the mauso- 
Team. Among the hills to the sonth- 
‘east, about four miles from Sasse- 
ram, is the water-fal! of Deocoond 
(Devacunda), much resorted to as @ 
sacred bathing-place by the Hindoos 
at one season of the year, znd at all 
seasons the haunt of fakeers, who 
have their cells in the neighbouring 
rocks. For eight months of the year, 
however, it is destitute of water. 
Among these hills are still to be secn 
the ruins of bridges, and other indi- 
eations of a former local importance. 
Hodges, Fullarton, §c.) 

Sarauvne.—The capital of a small 
rajaship in Hindostan, at present 
subject to the Nepaulese ; lat. 28° 7/ 
N., lon. 83° 42’ E., seventy-nine 
miles W.N.W. from Catmandoo, 
This place stands on a hill, and for- 
merly contained 250 thatched huts, 
besides the brick castle of the chief; 
whose whole territories (according 
to native report) contained 1,500 
houses, and yielded a revenue of 
2,000 rupees, 


Satana.—A strong hill fortress 
in the province of Bejapoor, fifty-six 
tiles south from Poona, and 146 
miles travelling distance from Bom- 
bay; lat. 17° 42 N., lon. 74° 12 E. 
The name signifies seventeen, being 
the mumber of walls, towers, and 
gates it possessed or was supposed to 
possess. It is situated midway be- 
tween the Krishna and Tourna Ghaut, 
and stands on the western point of a 
hill rising from a base shout seven 
miles in longth from east to west. 
The hill on which the fort is placed 
is about 806 feet high, scarped per- 
pendicularly near the summit, so as 
to present a solid wall of rock on all 
sides, At no great distance from 
Satara are many bill forts of great 
natural strength, the whole ferior 
being in a manner studded wit 
strong positions. Among these may 
be enumerated Chundun, Wuadun, 
Nangherry, Wyratghur, Pandooghar, 
Keunmalgbur, Kunzulghur, and Ke- 
inga. 


‘The town or pettub of Satara lies 
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at the bottom of the mountain, and 
in 1826 consisted of one long street 
tited huts, built partly of stone 
and partly of mud or unburned bricks, 
without even a Hindoo temple, or 
any public edifice of note. At that 
date a space had been cleared in the 
centre of the town, and preparations 
were going on for the erection of a 
new palace for the raje, the ancient 
residence of the family having Jong 
fallen to ruin, and the ‘two’ small 
houses in the fort being quite unfit 
for his accomniodation, In the mean. 
time the raja occupied a dwelling of 
three stories high not fur distant. 
The cantonments of the troops and 
habitation of the British resident 
were situated about two miles to the 
cust of the town, The vale of Sa- 
tara ix one of the most pleasing 
tracts in the Deccan, rich in rice cul- 
tivation, and clumps of fine trees 
clustered around the villages, It 
stands within the influence of the 
sea-breeze, and from that circum. 
stance, combined with its extraordi- 
nary elevation, enjoys a climate rare- 
ly to be found in similar latitudes, 
‘The aword of Sevajce is still pre- 
served at Satara, where it is exhi- 
bited to strangers. It is a cut-and- 
thrust sword of Genoese fabrica- 
tion, 

Satara_was taken from the sove- 
reign of Bejapoor in 1651 by Sevajee, 
the founder of the Maharatta em- 
pire; and here for more than a cen- 
tury his descendants continued im- 
prisoned by their nominal deputies 
the Peshwas, who nevertheless treat- 
ed them with great respect. On 
succeeding to that office the Peshwa 
repaired to Satara, und received the 
khelaut or dress of investiture from 
his prisoner's hands; and when 
he took the field, he always went 
through the formality of having an 
audience to take leave of hie pageant 
master, The country circumjacent 
to Satara also bencfited by his resi- 
dence, as it enjoyed exemption from 
military depredation; and whenever 
any chief entered its limits all the 
insignia of royalty were laid aside, 
and the nagara or great drum of the 
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empire ceased to beat. The father 
of the late raja was a private silindar, 
or comniandant of horse; but being 
unfortunately of the genuine blood 
of Sevajee, on the demise of his pre- 
decessor he wus exalted from a state 
of happy obscurity to the splendid 
misery of a throne anda prison. He 
died in May 1808, on which event the 
reigning Peshwu, Bajerow, proceeded 
to Satara to supertntend his obse- 
quies, and the investiture of his suc- 
cessor, After performing these so- 
Temnities, and assisting at the cere- 
monies of the young raju’s marriage, 
he retuened to Poona his capital, 
having previously made arrangements 
calculated to inprove the condition 
of his prisoner. 

In 1810 the Peshwa notified to the 
British minister the probability of the 
Satara raja’s visiting Poona, and 
represented that in such an event he 
hoped the resident would pay the 
compliment that was due to his (the 
Peshwa’s) sovereign, by waiting on 
him at the palace, and afterwards 
giving him an entertainment at the 
residency. Neither of these occur- 
rences ever happened; but the cir 
cumstance of the Peshwa's wishing 
the British representative to hold 
public intercourse with the Satara 
raja, certifies how completely the in- 
herent jealousy of the ratte 
character had been subdued by the 
persevering and honourable conduct 
which it had experienced on the part 
of the British government. It also 
proved how mildly in recent times 
state prisoners are dealt with by na~ 
tive politicians, who have a thorough 
reliance on its good faith, To a Eu- 
ropean diplomatist it appears an 
anomaly in politics, that intercourse 
should be held with # soverei; 
whom the British government did 
not acknowledge; but the events of 
the last twenty years have produced 
so fundamental a change in the an- 
cient relations of the Indian powers, 
that many of their rights and privi- 
legea had virtually become annulled, 
and certainly in 2 great degree for- 
gotten. 

‘On the expulsion of the Peshwa 
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in 1818, the British government de- 
termined to re-instate the Satara raja 
in a portion of his ancestors’ dosi- 
nions, and accordingly a certain tract 
of country was reserved for that pur- 
pose, and now constitutes the Satara 
dominions, This tract on the west 
is bounded by the western ghaut 
mountains; on the south by the 
Warna and Krishna rivers; on the 
north by the Neera and Beema ri- 
vers; add on the east by the frontier 
of the Nizam'’s dominions, The 
whole area occupies a surface of 
about 31,000 square miles; but of 
the country thus assigned, lands to 
the vulue of three lacks per annum 
by old jaghiredars, whose allegiance 
had been transferred to the British 
government, and as much more had 
been alienated. In )#21 the total net 
revenves of the Satara raja amounted 
to 15,60,000 rupees; and the total 
charges to 14,02,000 rupees, leaving 
a surplus of 1,77,840 rupees. 

The principal towns are Satara, 
Punderpoor, Bejapoor, Mahabiltysir, 
Merritch, and Tuttany, besides many 
hili-forts, which if resolutely defend. 
ed are almost impregnable, Some 
of these, however, have been disman- 
tled, and the works of others suffered 
to fall into decay, but the strength of 
their former sites wil! always remain, 
The management of the taja’s terri- 
tories, and superintendence of his 
affairs, was in the first instance as- 
signed to Captain Grant, untit the 
country became thoroughly tran- 
quiliized, which gradually taking place, 
in April’ 1821, when the rajn Nur 
Narrain having attained the nge of 
twenty-one, was invested with the 
uncontrolled administration of his 
dominions, — (Fullarton, Captain 
Grant, Tone, Prinsep, Elphinstone, 
§e.) 


Sataona (Salgrana, the seven vil- 
lages).—A town in Bengal, formerly 
of some note, but now inconsidem 
able, situated on a smatt ercek of the 
river Hooghly, about four miles to 
the N.W. of the town of Hooghly. 
In 1566, and probably Jeter, this was 
large trading city, in which. Euro~ 
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pean merchants had their factories 
for procuring the productions of Ber- 
gat; and at that date the Satgong 
river was capable of floating small 
‘vessels—(Rennell, §c.) 

Satmancatum--A town in the 
northern district of Coimbatoor, 
forty-six miles N. by E. from the 
town of Coimbatoor ; lat. 11° 31’N., 
Jou. 77° 16° E. The fortress at this 
place is large, and constructed of cut 
stone, and in A.D. 1801 had 8 gar 
rison, but contained few houses. ‘The 
pettah or town is scattered over the 
plain at some distance, and at the 
above date contained only 600 
houses, In the town ond neighbour- 
hood cotton goods are manufactured 
from the cotton raised in the sur- 
rounding country. Here is a temple 
of considerable ‘repute dedicated to 
Vishnu.—(¥F. Buchanan, ¢:c.) 

Satpoors Mounrats—An ex- 
tenvive range of hills in the Deccan, 
situated between the Nerbudda and 
Tuptee, forming the southern boun- 
dary of the valley of the first, and 
the northern of the valley of the 
Tuptee. It extends along from near 
Surat, where it approaches the north- 
erntermination of the Western Ghauts 
to lat. 77° east, and is alinost wholly 
occupied by the Bbeel tribes. In 
appearance they differ from the Vind- 
hhyan mountains, baving bold romantic 
outlines rising into lofty peaks, but 
in geological structure they are si- 
mitar, ‘The highest peak is about 
2,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and consists of amygdaloid and green- 
stone (which composes more than 
half the hill) and at the top basalt.— 
(Jas. Fraser, Malcolm, §¢.) 


Satrecaut.--A fortified village in 
the province of Coimbatoor, fifty-two 
miles travelling distance W. by S. 
froin the city of Mysore, It stands 
near the banks of the Cavery, about 
three miles above the point where 
the river forks off to form the cele- 
brated istand of Sivana Samudra— 
(Fullarton, §¢.) 

Sauazumurty River.—A river in 
the province of Gujerat, that issues 
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from the Dhaubur Lake, twenty miles 
north of Doongurpoor, and from 
thence flows in a southerly direction 
towards the gulf of Cambay, passing 
Ahmedabad on its route. Including 
windings, its course may be estimated 
at 200 miles. 


Savoner.—A small independent 
state in NorthernHindostan, situated 
‘on the banks of the Sutuleje, between 
Bhujee and Koomharsein, 


Saveur (Sagara ).—A large town 
in the province of Malwa, seventy~ 
four miles F. from Seronge ; 
lat. 23° 48'N., lon. 78° 47° EE. This 
place was very little known, although 
so near to the British frontier in 
Bundlecund, until taken possession 
of by the detachment under General 
Marshall in 1828, when it wns dis 
covered to be of considerable mag- 
nitude, and exhibited every appear- 
ance of an opulent and flourishing 
city, although situated in the heart 
of the Pindary country, 

Sangur was originally ceded by the 
Peshwa, by the treaty of Poona, the 
manager of it, Benaick Row, having 
sheltered the Pindaries, and openty 
sntfered levies to be made in the town 
for the Raja of Nagpoor, It sure 
rendered without resistance, and soon 
after all the hills-forts and strong 
holds, sixteen in number, were giv 
up without firing a shot, and the i 
habitants in general appeared sati 
fied with the change. By taking ace 
tual possession of Sangur, the se- 
curity of the adjacent country was 
not only increased, but, by superior 
management, the hereditary jaghire- 
dar (Nana Govind Row of Calpee) 
received three times the sum ever 
before realized by him from the rents. 
The past receipts of this territory 
have been estimated at 6,948,000 ru- 
pecs, out of which certain portions 
are to be paid to Nana Govind and 
Benaick Row. The entire occupa- 
tion of this strong country has ren- 
dered it necessary to station part of 
the military force required to over+ 
awe Central Hindostan within the 
limits Of the Saugur district. —(The 
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‘Marquis of Hastings, Prinsep, Public 
Journals, $e.) 

Savrenun(Satghadam).—A town 
in the Barramabal, 106 miles W. by 
S. from Madeas ; tat. 12° 57’ N., lon. 
78° 48’ E. The situation of this place 
is picturesque, being surrounded by 
rocks covered in part with brush- 
wood. The nabob of the Carnatic 
has a garden here, which is consider- 
ed onc of the best in the country ; 
but like most Eastern gardens is to- 
tally devoid of taste or beauty. The 
trees are planted reyularly, and the 
water is conducted in smull channels 
to the root of each, In this neigh- 
bourhood the agave americana 
grows in great profusion, The sur- 
rounding hills wre covered with large 
stones, among which grow many 
smal) trees and shrubs, and also a 
few tamarind and banyan trees of 
great age and size. The ghaut or 
pass beyond this place and approach= 
ing Mysore has been widened and 
levelled since the conquest of the 
province, and artillery can now s+ 
vend with Jittle difficulty; bat the 
tranquillity of the whole south of 
India, now under the Madras pre- 
sidency, has rendered this road prin- 
cipally ‘important for commercial 
purposes. 


Savrneta—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, thirty-two miles 
N.N.E, from Ellichpoor; lat. 21° 36" 
N,, lon. 77° 45' E. 


Savanont.—Sce SHuaunoon. 


Savwun.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, sixty miles SE. from the 
city of Ajmeer; lat. 25° 11’ N,, lon. 
70° 5 E. 


Savu Istz.—An island twenty 
miles long in the Eastern Seas, aub- 
ordinate to the Datch factory at 
Coopang, on the island of Timor; 
lat, 10° 38’ S., sixty miles west of 
Rotti. 

‘This island is of a stony, barren 
nature, Small quantities of maize, 
kachang, and cotton are raised, but 
in dry seasons they greatly depend 
on the suger of the Lontar palm. 


Their wild and domestic animals, re- 
ligion, and customs, are the same as 
on Timor. Wax, sandal-wood, and 
edible birds’-nests are exported, and 
during the Dutch old government, 
slaves: but this commerce was inter- 
dicted in 1812 by the British govern- 
ment. In 1820 the population was 
estimated at 5,000 persons, governed 
by four chiefs, who acknowl 

the supremacy of the Datch, and 
sometimes contributed military ase 
sistance in their Timorese wars. A 
Dutch interpreter is usually stationed 
here—(Malay Miscellanics, Thorn, 
§e.) 

Sawa.—A good sized town in the 
province of Ajmeer, about ten miles 
south from the fortress of Chitore. 
In 1824 it was surrounded by walls, 
and contained some handsome pago- 
das and two beautiful bowlics,— 
(Bishop Heber, $e.) 


Sawew.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, six miles travelling dis- 
tance from Munassa; lat. 24° 25! N,, 
Jon. 75° 10’ E. In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia, and contained about 300 
houses. 





Sawentwarree.— See Warere. | 


Savsnavsnacunt/ Swayama Brake 
ma.J—A small town in the Carnatic, 
seventecn miles west from Madras ; 
lat. 13° 5 N., lon, 80°4’E, At this 
place there is a remarkable tank, 
eight miles in length by three in 
breadth, which hus not been formed 
by excavation like those in Bengal, 
but by shutting up with an artificial 
bank an opening between two natural 
ridges of ground. In the dry senson 
the water ts let out in small portions 
for irrigation, and the quantity is said 
to be sufficient to supply the lands of 
thirty-two villages (should the rains 
fail), in which 5,000 persons are em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. 
Searxote.—A town in the prow 
vince of Lahore, seventy-two miles 
N. by E. from the city of Lahore; 
lat. 32° 35’ N., lon. 74° 20’ E. This 
wasa place of considerable note early 
in the sixteenth century, being fre. 
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quently mentioned by the emperor 
Baber in his personal memoira, 
Secuana Iaves/or Dutch Islands), 
A group of islands at the mouth of 
the Siam river, where vessels pro- 
ceed to complete their water and get 
ready for sea. The larger isles are 
covered with wood, but some of the 
smaller are bare rocks, The two 
largest present vestiges of former 
cultivation, and on both s few mi- 
serable inhabitants are still to be 
secn; Jat. 13° 12 N., lon. 101° E. 


BrcunpEraBap, —See Hypenra- 
BAD, 

SrcuNpERMALLY.—A spot in the 
Carnatic province, district of Ma- 
dura, about four miles south from 
the city of Madura, believed by the 
natives of the vicinity to have been 
the burial-place of Alexander the 
Great,—{ Fullarton, §c.) 

Srcenpna (Alexandria ).—A con- 
siderable walled village in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, thirty-two miles S.E. 
feom the city of Delhi; 28° 28’ N., 
lon. 77° 33’ E, It stands in a wile 
derness of Dhak jungle, which ex- 
tends in this quarter over a large tract 
of the Doab.—(Fullarton, $e.) 

Secunpsa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, seven miles north 
from the city of Agra, of which in 
former times it was probably « targe 
suburb. It is now an uninhabited 
collection of ruins. OF these several 
noble gateways, part of the walls of 
a palace, a coss pillar and yarious 
other architectural fragments, are still 
in a tolerable condition, The only 
remaining entire structure is the ce~ 
Jebrated mausoleum of the emperor 
‘Acher, a vast pyramidical pile of 
arched galleries, tier over tier, with 
small cupola pavilions at intervals. 
It is certainly, in point of magnifi- 
cence, the most remarkable of all 
the Mogul monuments, and scarcely 
yields to any in the elaborate details 
of its marble trellices and relievos, 
but it is fantastical in its design, and 
in the contrasted colours of its ma- 
terials. —(Fudlarton, ec.) 


WDna.—A town in the pro- 
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vince of Agra, forty-four niles N.E. 
from the city of Agra; lat, 27° 42° 
N., lon, 78° 16’ E. 

Sgpasurocaua (Sedasivaghar ).— 
A maritime town in the Canara pro- 
vince, forty-five miles N.N.W. from 
Onore ; lat. 14° 51’ N,, lon, 74° E. 

Srran.—A large village in the 
province of Malwa, principality of 
Dewass, which in 1820 contained 
about 227 houses; lat. 23°3°N., lon, 
76° 11 E, 

Sexassre Istz.—A small island in 
the Eastern seas, one of the Sooloo 
archipelago, It iv a high ivland and 
well wooded, but cleared and inha- 
bited in inany places, and supplied 
with water, It yields many cowrics, 






province of Lahore, situated about 
sixty-five miles E.N.E, from Amrit. 
sits Int. 31° 48°N., lon. 75° 52! BK, 
It stands on the brink of a rivulet, 
and is fortified. : 


Ssrwerroo Istr.—An island lyin 
off the west coast of Sumatra, si- 
tuated principally between the first 
and second degrees of sonth latitude, 
and the ninety-cighth and ninety- 
ninth of enst longitude. In length it 
may be estimated at seventy miles, by 
ten the average breadth. 

This istand is inhabited by the 
Mantawey race, and the inhnbitants 
both of Si Pora and the Poggy Isies 
consider it as their parent country ; 
hut they are, notwithstamting, gene. 
rally engaged in hostilities. The in- 
habitunts are distinguished only by 
some varicty in the patterns with 
which their skins are tattooed. This 
island is rendered conspicuous from 
a distance by a volcanic mountain.— 


(Marsden, §c.) 

Seescuxce (Sivaganj).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Dinagepoor, eighty-four wiles N.N-E. 
fromm Moorshedubad; Int, 26° ¥ N., 
lon. 89° 12’ E, ¢ 

Seapiy ( Sinduli).—A Gorkha for- 
tress in Northern Hindestan, district. 
of Muckwanpoor, to the possession: 
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of which that people attach consider- 
able importance, as conmanding the 
terriani or low country; lat. 27° 9 
N,, lon. 85° 53’ E., sixty-eight miles 
S.E. from Catmandoo. 





Szepapoon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, seventy miles $.E. 
from the city of Bejapoor; lat. 1G? 
28'N,, fon. 76° 44 B. 

Srrpocka—A considerable town 
in the province of Delhi, district of 
Suharunpoor, thirty-four miles N.W, 
from the town of Saharunpuors lat. 
30° 19N,, lon. 77°77 BE. Mast of the 
houses here ure built with brick, and 
the surrounding country is fertite aud 
papttlous.—(WJas. Fraser, Sv.) 


Srruons.~A town in the Gujerat 
peninsula, twenty-two miles west 
from the gulf of Cambay; lat, 22” 
44 N,, lon. 72° 3' E. 


Serknre.—The capital of a little 
Jaghitedar in the provinee of Deihi, 
who holds a small barouy under the 
Britinh 

















overnment, uader the larger 
one of Bullumghur; lat, 28° 207 N., 
lon. 77° 9 E., twenty-six miles south 
from Delhi, 


Sxexur Kuotturr.—A small 
lage in Northern Hindostan, princi 
paily inhabited by Brakasins, situated 
about 1,500 yards from the base of a 
hilt four miles west from the fortre: 
of Muckwanpoor; Ist. 27° 27’ N 
Jon, 84° 57 E. 


Srxtaran.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, cleven miles SW. from 
Rampoor, in Bussaher; lat. 31° 18 
N,, lon. 77° 2 E, 


Strtons.—A small‘towo in the 
province of Allahabad, twenty-four 
miles W, by 8. from Punnah ; fat. 
24° 43’ N., lon, 79° 47’ B. 

Seemrran—A town in the pro 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 be- 
longed to the Raja of Rutlam, and 
contained about 300 houses ; lat. 22° 
27'N,, lon, 75° 9 E. 


Sxewa Riyer.—This river has its 
source about twenty miles W.N.W. 
from Ahmednuggur, from whence it 

Vor. Hh. 











flows in a sonth-eastcrly direction ; 
and after a winding conrse of about 
200 miles, fulls into the Beema, the 
bulk of which it nearly doubles by 
the accession of its waters. 


Serore (or Schare).—A town in 
the province of Maiwa, twenty-two 
miles W. by S. from Bopaal ; fat. 23° 
S/N, ton. 77° 10'E. This place 
stands on the banks of the little river 
Roota Sein, and is sucrounded by a 
large grove of uimngo nnd other trees, 
i a black mould, but not 
ated. In 1820 it belong: 
bob of Bopaul, and 
¢ of the British agent for 
the intercourse with that 
also has charge of a nom- 

jefs and i 



















ber of petty 
Fight ba ne Nerbndda and 
st of the Cali Sinde, besides ma- 
x the districts of Birscah and 
yjawulpoor and superiutending 
ara—(Hunter, Mateolu, $c.) 


Serna.—A town in the province of 
Ajuicer, forty-five miles east trom the 
town of Bhatncer; fat, 29° 28’ N,, 
lon. 74° 39’ E. 

Sreaacor Tewpre.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, thirty-nine miles 
NE. from Alora; lat. 20° 4°.N., 
lon. $0? 14’ E., 6,924 feet above the 
level of the sea, 





















Serncnrr.—A small principality 
in the province of Gujerat, some- 
where between Therand mad Sanjore, 
in 1820 claimed as tributary to Joud= 
poor, but the raja then maintained 
his independence.—( Liphinstunc, $e.) 


Scrapnuxa—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, the capital of the ce- 
Jebrated Somroo Begum ; lat. 20°12" 
N., lon. 77° 31’ E., forty-seven miles 
N.N.E. from Delhi, 

This is the capita of « small prin- 
cipality twenty miics long by twelve 
in breadth, which with the town was 
assigned by Nudjiff Khan to Somroo, 
and on his death in 1776 was de- 
livered over to the Begum Somroo, 
on condition of her keeping up a 
force of three battalions of infantry. 
Somroo’s real name was Walter 
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Reinhiard, born of obscure parents 
in the electorate of Treves, from 
whence he entered early into the 
French service, taking the name of 
‘Summer, which the natives of Hin- 
dostan pronounce Somroo., He came 
afterwards to Bengal, and entered a 
Swiss corps in Calcutta, from which 
in eighteen days he deserted and fled 
to the upper provinces, where he 
setved for some time as a private 
trooper in the cavalry of Sefeiar Ji 
nabob of Oude, and father to Shuja 
ud Dowlah. This service he also 
quitted, and after wandering about 
for some time, at length entered the 
service of Gregory, an Armenian, 
then high in favour with Cossim Ali, 
the nabob of Bengal, in which sta- 
tion in 1763 he massacred the Eng- 
lish prisoners at Patna, He after- 
wards deserted Cossim Ali, and suc- 
cessively served Shuja ud Dowlah, 
the Jaut Raja Jowahir Singh, the 
Raja of Jeypoor, and again the Jaut 
Raja, whom he quitted once more 
for Nudjiff Khan, in whose service 
he died A.D. 1776. His corps of 
infantry was continued after his death 
in the name of his son, and 9 fa~ 
yourite concubine named Zeib ul 
Nissa Begum, but better known in 
Hindostan by the designation of 
Somroo Begum. When the tide of 
conquest brought her smal! princi- 
pality (in 1803) within the limits of 
the British empire, she managed with 
such address, that by the conditions 
of the treaty her territorics were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the civil power, to the great obstruc- 
tion of all executive measures of po- 
lice, Her property in ready moncy, 
which is considerable, is mostly in- 
vested in the government funds, and 
until lately sheresided mostly at Delhi, 
where she was protected by the Bri- 
tish functionaries, and a great fa- 
yourite with the emperor. 

‘The town of Seerdhuna is a popu- 
lous and thriving place, with a spaci- 
‘ous new gunge, but without any other 
distinguishing feature. Near it is an 
extensive mud fort, containing the 
Begum’s arsenal, and a large Hindos- 
tany house, where the commandant 
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of her forces resides ; the rest of the 
area being chiefly occupied by mud 
‘buildings. There is also anather old 
citadel near the cantonments, of a 
smaller size, but more formidable 
construction, but now abandon 
1820 she begen to feel the infir s 
of age, being then about sixty-reven, 
and though she still retained ber pa- 
lace at Delhi, she resided mostly at 
her own capital, where she has a good 
house, built after the English fashion, 
In its rear are extensive ranges of 
stables for her stnd, which is nume- 
rous, and to the north is a spacious 
entrenched cantonment for her bat- 
talions. In 1824 she had a Roman 
Catholic priest for her chaplain, and 
had began to build a handsome church 
at Seerdhuna, In 1827, along with 
the other chiefs of the province, she 
paid her respects to Lord Amherst 
at Delhi, Her district in respect to 
cultivation will probably bear a com- 
parison with almost any tract of the 
same dimensions throughout Hindos- 
tan, and her internal management 
was noticed by the magistrate in 1416 
as bighty conunendable, At that date 
it stilt continued exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the British civil and 
criminal courts. — (Scott, Fullarton, 
Bishop Heber, Col. Franklin, Public 
MS. Documents, Ker, §¢.) 


Sernroon (Sirapura).—A small 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Rujshahy, seventy-four miles 
N.E. from Moorshedabad ; lat, 24°38" 
N,, jon. 89° 20’ E. 








Seexroon.—A considerable town 
in the province of Candeish, which in 
1816 belonged to Holcar; tat. 21° 20° 
N,, lon. 74° 55’E., ninety miles west 
from Boorhanpoor.—( Sutherland, §.) 


Szeawtt.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, twenty-eight miles S.E. 
a Poona; tat. 18° 9’ N., lon, 74° 
1 . 


Seeracoonp (Silacund, the pool of 
Sita ),—A remarkable hot well, wid 
an adjacent village in the province of 
Bengal, district of Chittagong, situa- 
ted about seventeen miles north from 
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Islamabad lat. 22 
36’ E, 
ntamow (or Seclamhow),— A 
town in the province of Malwa, which 
in 1820 contained 2,000 houses; lat. 
24°2)N., ton, 75° 267, It is the 
head of 1 pergunnah, which yields an 
annual revenue of 150,000 rupees to 
raja, out of which a tribute of 
0,000 rupees is paid to Sindia— 
(Malcolm, §¢.) 


Sreraroon.—A tow the pro- 
vince of Malwa, nine miles distant 
from Omuareah. In 1820 it contained 
about 250 houses, and belonged to the 
British government, 


37'N,, lon. 91° 











Senasroon (or, Suhagepoor).—A 
town in the province of Candeish, 
thirty miles east from Hussingubad, 
reported to be the site of Sonitpura, 
to which Munjab, the uncle of the 
celebrated Bhoj Raj, removed the 
seat of government from Oojein or 
Dhar, “Several figures with curled 
wigs and alyo the remains of a 
colossal statue furnished with similar 
decorations are still extant; lat. 22° 
40) N,, lon. 78° 10 E—( Erskine, Se.) 


Senana.—A village with a spa 
cious serai in the province and district, 
of Agra, situated about cight miles 
west from the city of Agra, 


Sruoint.—The chief town of a 
small district in Ava, situated on the 
Aeng rond from Shembeghewn, on 
the Trawady to Arracan. During the 
British invasion it was burned to the 
ground by some bandittii—(7rant, 
Se) 
Ssnone.—See Sxeonr. 





Srnwaun.—A town and district in 
the province of Sinde, intersected by 
the Indus, and situated between the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh de- 
grees of north iatitude. The soil is 
sandy and but little cultivated, al- 
though watered by one of the largest 
rivers in the world. The town of 
Sehwaun stands on the west bank of 
the Indus, in lat, 26°11’ N., lon. 68° 
7’ E., about sixty-five miles N.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, the eapital of Sinde, 


near the confluence of an Afehanistan 
river named the Arul and the Indus, 
which here in the rainy season form # 
jecl or shatlow lake. 


Srixs,—Sce Lanone Province. 


Sex States—-Almost the whole 
northern quarter of the Delhi province 
is ocenpied by Seik principalities un- 





der the protection of the British go- 


vernment; for on the conquest of 
this portion of Hindostan, it was not 
deemed expedient to establish a judi- 
cial tribunal within the territories of 
these petty chiefs, the Bengal presi- 
dency having always been averse to 
any interference with their internal 
concerns and administration; the 
management of the police was con- 
sequently left entirely to themselves. 

From the moment the Cis Sutulue 





ral 
jian Seiks were released from all 
dread of Raja Runjeet Singh of Ja- 
hore’s encroachments, they began to 
entertain new fears and jealounies ; 
for although they sought the British 
protection, they never wished for a 
stationary protective force, their aim 
being only to deter that chieftain 
from further incursions by the terror 
of the British name. Their first xo- 
licitations for protection were rejected 
and the detachment was marched ta 
Ludeeanna, when some of them had 
not only recovered from their fears, 
but had greatly benefited by the bounty 
of Runjcet. By some we were con- 
sidered uninvited, unexpected, and 
unwelcome guests; but they did not 
dare to refuse what they had once 
solicited, and as there were many 
who still dreaded the future visits of 
the Lahore Raja, Jodh Singh was the 
only chief who declined attending on 
the advance of Col. Ochterlony’s bri- 
gade. By the British declaration of 
protection they obtained all they then 
desired, and would have wished tobe 
left in every other respect at large, 
to prey on each other; but had the 
Protecting force been withdrawn, 
Runjcet would soon have discovered 
pretexts for war, and while the Bri- 
tish government would have been 
subjected to all the expense and dan. 
er, these chiefs would have enjoved 
21.2 
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all the immediate delights of rapine, 
plunder, and devastation, with a pro- 
spectus of indemnification for their 
services by grants of territory in the 
Punjab, when conquered by the Bri- 
tish armies. 

When all these enchanting visions 
were dissipated by the treaty conclud- 
ed with Ranject Singh, and a force 
stationed at Ludceanna, ut onee to 
check his proceedings, ‘and control 
their own feuds and predatory habits, 
they became apprehensive of som 
thing mysterious, especially as they 
perceived no benefit likely to accrue 
to the British government, hscard no 
demand for tribute, or any exaction 
that could acconnt for such unexan 
pled disinterestedness, I nable to re 
solve the difficulty, they 
pect that the power and the inc 
tion to exercise it would not be long 
wanting, and that the protection of 
their country would terminate in i 
annexation to the British demin' 

Among all the lower chases of 
their subjects this consummation is 
earnestly lucked for, and anxiously 
expected, and the suspicion of its ap- 
proach is frequently exposed by the 
jealousy of the chiels, who ure yet 
‘vonatrained by the force of truth to 
acknowledye, thatthe occasional in- 
terference of the British government 
has proved a Dlessing, If there be 
still some who think otherwise, it is 
only such who, possessing the means, 
would ‘ify their inclinations to the 
commission of rapine and injustice, 
and it can inspire no very serious re- 
gret that persons of such dispositions 
are restrained from the indulgence of 
their evil passions, The coercive 
measures executed by the British 
government to compel the restit 
tion of property te the lawful owner 
has only exeited the grief of the ag- 
gressors, and met withJittle sympathy ; 
while the justice and disinterestedness 
of the transaction has been opcal: 
and loudly applauded, or beheld wit 
silent wonder. 

The reat state of the case is, that 
these proud and irascible chiefs are 
gad to appeal to the unbiassed arbi- 
tration of a third party, who, by the 
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intervention of a salutary authority, 
soothes that pride which would have 
own to arms in support of their own 
villages, although they knew their 
claims to be unreasonable, their cause 
unjust, and their means of resistance 
totally unable te cope with the supe- 
cir antagonist. There 
h inter- 
ference in the control of their admi- 
nistration, because, ander the name 
of internal independence, they hope 
with impunity to rob their relations 
and dependents, and, without the 
risk of investigation, to annihilate the 
tence of all property unless bee 
ing to themselves, From soine 
of these petty chieftains on the 
sonth-cast side of the , hold 
nds also on the opposite shore, 
























Raja Runject Singh of Lahore claim 
ed feudal military assistance, which 
in degree wax acquiesced in 
though 
ie 


to a cert 
hy the British government, 
their attendance might have hee 
terdicted had it involved avy politi 
object. By some of these fitte pa- 
tentates duties are levied en the rafts: 
of timber floated down the Jimnna, 
hot the whole amount has uever ex. 
ceeded 5,000 rupees. 

In A.D. 1814 Sir David Ochterlony 
made a tour among the potty Seik 
states under British protection, whieh 
he found trangnil and comparatively 
prosperous, exhibiting a striking con- 

t to their prior stute of turbulence 
ad distraction, For this th : 
indebted to the detachwent stationed 
at Ludecanna, which guards their 
chiefiains from externat violence, ax 
well as from their own remorseless 
sions of private revenge and rau- 
hatred, which would burst 
forth with redoubled fury were the 
prescuce of the coercive power with 
drawn, In 1422 the British govern~ 
nent formally declared its right, as 
lord paramount, to the succession of 
such chiefs in the protected Seik ter- 
ritories as may escheat from the want 
of legal heirs, no compensation what- 
ever being derived from the expense 
and trouble of protecting them.—(Sir 
re Ochtertony, Public MS. Documents, 
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Serana Istz.—A very small island 
lying off the south coast of Batchian, 
one of the Moluceas, with which it 
fornis a good harbour; lat. 0° 48’ S., 
jon, 127° 40’ E. 

Semanacur.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, forty-one miles north 
from Khyvabad; tnt. 28°4’N,, lon, $0° 
40'E, 

Semao Isvz—A small island in the 
Eastern seas, situated off the south- 
western extremity of Timor, from 
which it is separated by a narrow 
strait. In length it may be estimated 
at twenty-five miles, by ten the 
average breadth, The passage be- 
tween Simao and Timor is alway: 
navigable with deep water, and al 
fords shelter to. ships during th 
of the westerly monsoon, 
dis of considerable extent, 
moderately elevated, and subordinate 
to the Dutch factory at Coopang on 
‘Timor, The principal articles of 
trade are wax, sandal-wood, edible 
Virds’-nests, and, until prohibited by 
the British governucat, slaves. — 
(Thorn, Se.) 

Statania—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which in 1820 be 
lunged to the British government, 
and contained about 1,000 houses. — 
(Matealn, Se.) 


Secia.—A small town inthe pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the Sepra 
river, thirteen niles from Der 
at. 2244" N., lon, 70° BE. In 182 
it belonged to the 7 
and contained about 200 houses. 



































Sumnoot~A sniall town in the 
province of Malwa, situated three 
inites north of a ghaut or pass of the 
same name, one of the principal roads 
from Indore, Oojein, &c. into the 
Deccan hy Ascerghur, Boorhinpoor, 
&c. It belongs to Holcar, and in 
1820 contained 260 houses.—(Ifal- 
colu, §¢.) 


Suncauwan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, built of stone, and 
situated on the top of a hill of pnr- 
plish rock abont G00 feet high, 100 
niles S.W. from Delhi; N., 
Jon, 75° 36" E. 
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Srxwano.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mulwa, seventy-three miles 
N.E. from Seronge; lat. 24° SV’ N., 
lon, 78° 48’ E. 


Ssouny.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, seventy-four miles 
N.E. by N. from Nagpoor ; lat. 22°3 
N,, lon. 79° 55’ E. 

Srna (Sira).—A town and dis 
trict in the Mysore raja’s territories, 
ninety-two mites N. by E. from Se 
ringapntam ; lat. 13°44’ N., lon, 76° 
58° E, 

‘This place was first conquered by 
he Bejapoor Mahomedan dynasty 
1 A.D. 1644, and was afterwards for 
a short time the seat of » Mussul- 
principality, which rafed a cone 
hte extent of conatry, and was 
prosperity ander Dila- 
immediately before it was 
ul by Usder, at which time, 
¢ to native report, it con- 
tained 50,000 houses. Since that 
period it snffered so many calamities 
from Tippoo and the Mabarattas 
that in 1800 it svarcely contained 
3,000 houses; but in 18)9 it had 
benefited by the long tranquillity it 
had enjoyed from 1799, The princi- 
pal strect is long and wide, but the 
generality of the habitations are no 
better than fiuts, composed of red 
carth sud ropled with tile. The 
Jumma Mnajeed is a respectable edie 
fice of hewn stone. Adjoining the 
town is the fort, of which the outer. 
it il ramparts enclose a sort of 
The citadel within contains 
ins of the palace, and is one 
works in India of 
native construction, with a wet ditch 
and remarkably fiue glacis. ‘To the 
north of the fort is a nvble reservoir 
for the igation of the adjacent 
lands, 

The declination of the country, 
proceeding northwards from Banga- 
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lore, is very perceptible, At Sera, 
on the high ground near the Maho- 
medan mausoleum, the height, hy 


barometrical mcastirement, lias been 
ted at 2,293 fect above the le- 

vel of the sea; which, in the diss 
I cighty-four miles gives a 
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all the immediate delights of rapine, 
plunder, and devastation, with a pro~ 
speetus of indenmification for their 
services by grauts of territory in the 
Punjab, when conquered by the Brie 
tish armics. 

When all these enchanting visions 
were dissipated by the treaty conclud- 
ed with Runjeet Singh, aud a force 
stationed at Ludecapna, ut onee to 
check his proveciings, and control 
their own feuds and predatory habits, 
they became apprehensive of somes 
thing mysterious, especially as they 
perceived no bencfit likely to accrue 
to the British govermnent, heard no 
demand for tribute, or any exuction 
that could account for such unexame 
pled disinterestedness, Unable to re- 
solve the difficulty, they began to sus- 
pect that the power and the ineli 
tion to exercise it would not be lo 

















wanting, and that the protection of 
try would termiuat 


its 





their ed 
annexation to the British dominie 

Among all the lower classes a 
their subjects this constumnration i 
earnestly looked for, and anxiously 
expected, and the suspicion of its ap- 
proach is frequently exposed by the 
Jealousy of the chicis, who are vet 
constrained by the force of truth to 
acknowledge, that the occasional in- 
terference of the British govermnent 
has proved a blessing. If there be 
still some who think otherwise, it is 
only such who, possessing the mean: 
would gratify their inclinations to the 
commission of rapine and injustice, 
and it can inspire no very scrious re- 
gret that persons of such dispositions 
are restrained from the indulgence of 
their evil passions, The coercive 
measures executed by the British 
government to compel the restitu- 
thon of property to the lawful owner 
has only excited the grief of the ag- 
gressors, anduret with little sympathy ; 
while the justice and disinterestedness 
of the transaction has been openl 
and loudly applauded, or bebeld wit 
silent wonder. 

The real state of the case is, that 
these proud and cible chiefs are 
glad to appeal to the unbiased arbi- 
tration of a third party, who, by the 
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intervention of a salutary authority, 
soothes that pride which would have 
flown to arms in support of their own 
villages, although they knew their 
claims to be unreasonable, their cause 
unjust, and their means of resistance 
totully unable te cope with the sape- 
rior power of their antagonist, There 
are xome stil] hostile to British inter- 
ference in the control of their adii- 
nistration, because, under the name 
of internal independence, they hope 
with impunity to rob their relations 
and dependents, and, without the 
risk of investigation, to annibilote the 
existence of all property unless be- 
longing to themselves, ‘From some 
of these petty chieftains on the 
south-cast side of the Surtuleje, hold 
wz kinds also on the opposite shore, 
Raja Itunject Singh of Lahore clain- 
ed feudal military assistance, which 
toa certain degrce was acquiesced in 
by the British government, althongh 
their attendance might have been in- 
terdicted hud it invalyed any political 
object. By some of these little pos 
tentates dutics are levied on the ralts 
of timber flosted down the Janna, 
but the whole amonat has never ex- 
ceeded 5,000 rupees. 

In AD.18)4 Sir David Ochterlony 
made a tour among the petty Sek 
states under British protection, which 
he found tranquil and comparatively 
prosperous, exhibiting a striking eou- 
trast to their prior state of turbulence 
aud distraction, For this they are 
indebted to the detachment stationed 
at Ludeeanna, which guards their 
chiefiaios from external violence, as 
well as from their own renrorseless: 
passions of private revenge and ran- 
corons hatred, which would burst 
forth with redoubled fury were the 
presence of the coercive power with. 
drawn, In 1822 the British govern+ 
nient formully declared its right, as 
lord paramount, to the succession of 
such chiefs in the protected Seik ter- 
ritories as may cscheat from the want 
of legal heirs, no compensation what- 
ever being derived from the expense 
and trouble of protecting them.—(Sir 
D. Ockterlony, Public MS. Documents, 
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Sevaxc Isuz.—A very small island 
lying off the south coast of Batchian, 
one of the Molucens, with which it 
forts a good harbour; lat, 0° 43’ S., 
lon. 127° 40’ E, 

Ssmanacor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Onde, forty-one miles north 
trom Khyrabad; lat, 28°4’N., lon. 80° 
40 EB. 





A small island in the 
ituatec off the south- 
western extremity of Thnor, from 
which it is separated hy a narrow 
strait, In length it may be estimated 
at twenty-five miles, by ten the 
average breadth. The passage be- 
tween Simao and Timor is always 
navigable with deep water, and af 
fords shelter to ships during the 
strength of the westerly monsvon. 
This islanc is of considerable extent, 
moilcrately elevated, und subordinate 
to the Dutch factory at Coopang on 
‘Timor. The principal articles. of 
trade are wax, sandalwood, edible 
Virds’-nests, and, until prohibited by 
the British government, slaves. — 
(Thorn, Se.) 

Siauiam—A town in the pros 
vince of Malwa, which in 1x20 bee 
longed to. the British goveroment, 
and contained about 1,000 houses.— 
(Malcolm, Se.) 


MI1Ae—A sinall town in the pro- 
ce of Malwa, situated on the Sepra 
iver, thirteon miles from Dewuss ; 
fat. 22°- N,, lon. 76°’ EB. In 1x20 
it belonged to the raja of Dewars, 
and contained about 200 houses, 














































Senroo: A small town in the 
province of Malwa, situated three 
miles north of a ghant or pass of the 

ame naine, one of the principal roads 
rom Indore, Ovjein, &e. into the 
Deccan hy Ascerghur, Boorhanpoor, 
&c. It belongs to Holear, and ia 
1820 contained 200 houses. —(Afal- 
coln, §e.) 

Suncauwam—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, built of stone, and 
situated on the top of a hill of pur- 
plish rock about GOO feet high, 100 
niles S.W, from Delhi; lat. 28°6’ N., 
lon. 75° 36" E. 
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Sexwaito—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, seventy-three miles 
NE. from Seronge; lut. 24° 31’ N., 
Ion. 78°48" E. 


Srouny.—A town in the province 
of Grmdwana, seventy-four miles 
N.E. by N. from Nagpoor; lat. 2293 
N,, lon. 79° 55’ E. 


Sena (Sira).—A town and dis- 
trict in the Mysore raja’s territories, 
ninety-two miles N, by E. from Se- 
ringapatam ; lat. 13°44’ N., lon. 76° 
58" E. 

‘This place was first conquered by 
the Bejapoor Mabomedan dynasty 
in A.D. 1644, and was afterwards for 
a short time the seat of a Mussul- 
‘ipality, which ruled a con- 
siderable extent of country, and was 
at its greatest prosperity under Dila- 
wur Khan, immediately before it was 
conquered by Hyder, at which time, 
according to native report, it con~ 
tained 50,0) houses. jtce that 
period it suffered so many calunities 
from Tippoo and the Mabharattas 
that in 1500 it scarcely contained 
3,000 houses; but in 1419 it bad 
benefited by the long tranquillity it 
had enjoyed from 179, ‘The princi+ 
pal street is long and wide, bat the 
general’ e of the habitations are no 























better than huts, composed of red 
earth 


and rogfed with tile The 
Manjeed is a respectable edi- 
of hewn stone, Adjoining the 
town is the fort, of which the outer 
ditch and ramparts enclose a sort of 
he eitadel within coutains 
s of the palace, and is one 
of the most regular works in India of 
ive construction, with a wet ditch 
and remarkably fine glacis, To the 
north of the fort is anoble reservoir 
for the irrigation of the adjacent 
lands, 
The declination of the country, 
proceeding northwards front Bangae 
is very perceptible, At Sera, 
on the high ground near the Maho. 
median mausoleum, the height, by 
baromctrical weasurement, has been 
estimated at 2,223 feet above the lee 
vel of th 3 Which, in the dis- 
tance of eighty-four miles gives a 
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descent of about 500 feet.- The cli- 
mate here is such that there seldom 
falls as much rain as is required to 
raisea full crop of rice, the cultivation 
consisting principally of transplanted 
raggy, wheat, jols, and other arti- 
cles that want less water. The soil 
about Sera contains common salt, 
and on that acconnt is favourable to 
the growth of coco-nut trees, und the 
grand staple for exportation is copra, 
or dried kernel of the coco-nut. 
Plantations of betel-put are also to 
be met with in the neighbourhood of 
Sera; in the uncultivated parts of 
the district the wild date is the pre- 
vailing tree,~(Fullarton, F. Bucha- 
nan, Heyne, Moor, $c.) 





Sszar—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, thirty miles south 
from Teary ; lat. 24°19’ N,, ton. 78° 
AGE. 

Senasgounce.—~ A considerable 
commercial mart in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, situated 
on the Jhinayi river, near its junc- 
tion with the Shinayi. It appears to 
have arisen since Major Rennell’s sur- 
vey in 1764, and is the greatest place 
of trade in this corner of Bengal, 
CF, Buchanan, D, Scott, $e.) 


Senanroon (Sri Rama pura). 
A Danish settlement in the province 
of Bengal, situated on the west side 
of the Hooghly river, about twelve 
miles above Calcutta ; lut. 22° 45’ N., 
Jon, 88° 26 E. This place extends 
about a mile along the banks of the 
river, and has a pleasing effect viewed 
from the river, but the breadth is 
very small, and the whole is cnvi- 
roncd by the British territories, It 
is kept beautifully clean, and looks 
more like a European town than 
Calcutta or any of the neighbouring 
stations. It is without fortifications, 
und has only a small battery for salut- 
ing: yet it has been a very profitable 
settlement to the subjects of his Da- 
nigh majesty, principally by the fact- 
lities it afforded to the British mer- 
chants of Calcutta to carry on 4 trede 
during the late war, under the cover 
of the Danish fiag, for the use of 
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which they paid a commission, Ships 
of burthen cannot couse close up to 
the town on account of a shoal lower 
down, but labour in this province is 
so cheap, that the expense of convey= 
ing the goods by boats adds little to 
the prime cost. Here also insolvent 

rs from Calcutta found an asy~ 
lum from whence they could set their 
creditors at defiance, for even while 
the colony was in our possession on 
the breaking out of hostilities with 
Denmark, the king’s writ did not ex- 
tend to Serampoor, 

This town is the head-quarters of 
the missionaries delegated from Eu- 
rope for the purpose of converting 
the natives of Hindostan to the 
Christian religion, aud here they have 
established a printing press, where 
the Scriptures huve been published in 
an astonishing variety of languages. 
They also conduct a college for the 
cducation of native Christian youths, 
without excluding Hindoos or Muho- 

ins. The total revenues acer’ 
ing from all sources between the first 
of May 1813 and the $0th of April 
1814 amounted to 13,231 rupees.— 
(Lord Vatentia, Fullarton, Bishop 
Heber, §c.) 


Srnamroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Birboom, 
107 miles west front Moorshedubad 5 
lat. 24° 6” N,, ton, 86° 24 E. 

Srnan.—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, situated between the Su- 
tuteje and Jumna, about two marches. 
or twenty-two mites higher up that 
river tban Rampoor, the capital of 
Bussaher; lat. 31°30/N., lon. 77° 
37’ E, It stands on a hill three miles 
from the banks of the Sutuleje, above 
which it is elevated 4,500 feet, and 
7,280 ubove the sea, It is the sum- 
ier residence of the Bussaher raja, 
whose house is high, and built in 
the Chinese fashion, the prevailing 
one in these mountainous tracts. 
Three miles distant, near the Sutu- 
leje, are hot springs. Formerly hu- 
aan sacrifices were offered at a re- 
markable temple, sacred to Bhema 
Cali, the patroness of Bussaher. From 
hence there is a route leading to 
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Mantallar Garna, a Chinese town, 
but the roads are described as lead 
ing over ledges of rock projecting over 
tremendous depths, and almost im- 
practicable even for foot passengers. 
—(Public Journals, Capt. Hodgson, 
Gerards, $c.) 


Serancant Istrs.—A cluster of 
stuall islands in the Eastern seas, si- 
tuated about five leagues from the 
southern extremity of Magindanno, 
and between the fifth and sixth de- 
grecs of north latitude. The largest, 
named Hummock Isle, is about thir- 
ty miles, and the next about twenty- 
five miles in circumference, and there 
is another of inferior extent, the 
principal islands being three in num- 
ber, 

Hummock Iste, on which the raja 
resides, ix very fertile, and produces 
most of the tropical fruits, such as 
pineapples, mangoes, sour oranges, 
limes, jacks, plantains, coco-nuts, and 
ulso rice, sugat-canes, sago, sweet 
tatocs, tobacco, Indian corn, and ho- 
ney. Ships passing these isles carry 
ona brisk trade with the inhabitants 
for goats, poultry, and other refresh- 
ments, which are to be had in abun- 
dance, The principal article of ex- 
port is bees’-wax, 

The commodities most in request 
among the natives are white or print- 
ed cottons, such as loose gowns or 
jackews, coloured handkerchiefs, clasp 
knives, razors, and bar iron. Metal 
buttons are also much in demand, 
und a coat is goon stripped. The 
inhabitants speuk the same language, 
and are of the sane description as 
those on the sea-coast of Maginda- 
nag, being complete Malays, both in 
uppearance and disposition. They 
have canoes and also larger boats, 
arnied with small brass cannon, and 
like other natives of the Eastern isles, 
are much addicted to piracy. Their 
prows are covered with an awning of 
split bamboos, and can contain and 
conceal a great many men. The 
Dutch East-India Company claim a 
sovereignty over these islands, but 
do not appear to have exercised any 
of its functions, or established any 
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settlement on them.—{Capt, Hunter, 
Forrett, &c.) 


Seerar—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, twenty miles S, 
by W. from Banda; lat. 25° 13’ N., 
Jon, 80° 15’ E. 


Srurwacun Disraict.—See Gure 
WAL, 


Senmxacun (sri nagara, the city 
of abundance ).—A, town in Northern 
Hindostan, the former capital of the 
Gurwal province, thirty-eight miles 
E.N.E, from Hurdwar; lat. 30° 11’ 
N,, lon, 78° 44’ E, This place occu- 
pies the centre of a valley, and was 
at one time three-fourths of a mile in 
length, and of an elliptical form; but 
since the encroachments of the Ala- 
cananda, the earthquake of 1803, and 
the Gorkha invasion, it has been ia a 
very ruinous condition, The inha- 
bitants consist chiefly of the descen- 
dants of emigrants from the low coun- 
tries. The Alacananda river enters 
the valley near a village named Secr- 
kote. Its course here is nearly east 
and west, and the breadth of the 
channel from bank to bank about 250 
yards, but in the dry season the 
stream does not occupy above 100 
yards, At the western extremity of 
the valley the current strikes with 
violence against the rocky base of 0 
mountain, near to which it is crossed 
‘on a rope bridge or joola, suspended 
across the river, here cighty yards 
broad, from posts erected on’ each 
side. 

On the opposite side of the Alaca- 
panda, at a village named Ranibaut, 
is a temple sacred to Raja Iswara, and 
principally inhabited by dancing wo- 
men. The initiation into this society 
is performed by anointing the head 
with oil taken from the lamp placed 
before the altar, by which act they 
make a formal abjuration of their pa- 
rents and kindred, devoting their fu- 
ture lives to prostitution. Among 
the items of cleemosynary donations 
distributed to Brahmins and others 
by the old governments, and conti- 
mucd under the present regime by 
the British, the principal in amount 
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is 512 rupees, which is given to va~ 
rious tribes of religious mendicants, 
who frequent @ meluh or fair, held 
annually near to Serinagur.—(Raper, 
Hardwicke, Trait, 5c.) 


Senincaratam (Sri Ranga Pata- 
na).A city in the province of My- 
re, of which it was the capitardur- 
ing the short-lived Mahomedan dy- 
nasty of Hyder; tat. 12° 25/N,, lon. 
76°45 E. This city is placed at the 
upper end of an island surrounded 
by the Cavery, which is here a large 
and rapid river, having a very extens 
xive channel, impeded by rocks and 
fragments of granite. By actual sure 
vey, the island of Seringapatam has 
been found to be about four miles in 
Jength, by one and a half in breadth 
across the middle part, where the 
ground also is highest,’ as it from 
thence slopics to the north, The 
country in the neighbourhood rises 
gradually ow both sides of the river, 
and is for some distance finely water 
ed by canals, the water of which is 
forced in by dams thrown across the 
river and formed of granite blocks, 
the whole of prodigious strength, and 
executed at a vast expense, Average 
height of the barometer 27,568, cor 
sequent clevation above the level of 
the sea 2,412 feet, 

In the Mysore province Scringa- 
patam is wsuully called Patana or the 
city, but the name by which it is dise 
tinguished in the maps is a corrup- 
tion of Sti Ranga, an epithet of Vish- 
nu, the preserving power. This for- 
tified town occupies about a mile at 
the west end of the island, and is an 
immense, unfinished, injudicious wass 
of building. In constructing the 
works Tippoo retained the long strait 
walls and square bastions of the 
Hindoos, while his glacis was in many 
parts 80 high and steep as to shelter 
the assailants, They are all now 
much ditapidated, On an eminence 
in the centre of the island, at some 
distance from the city, stunds # large. 
busy, and handsome suburb, with 
wide streets lined with trees, and ine 
tersveting cach other at right angles, 
called Sheker Ganjam, which has 


























risen on the ruins of the old canton« 
ments destroyed hy Tippoo previous 
to the siege. In the gardens adjoin 
ing, amidst a groupe of buildings con- 
sisting of four choultries and a 
moague, is the mausolcum of Hyder, 
where rest all that was royal of his 
dynasty, consisting of Hyder himself, 
his wife, and Tippoo. The palace in 
the city is an extensive pile of build- 
ings, surrounded by a high and massy 
wal! of stone and mud, the whole 

tched, irregular, unscemly, and go- 
ing rapidly to decay. One portion 
was converted after the capture to 
an hospital, a second to private quar- 
ters for officers, and the whole va- 
riously appropriated ; but the garrison 
having becn latterly reduced to a 
le hattation, almost the whole 
is now (1820) neglected and unte- 
nanted. 

The principat bazar of Seringspa- 
tam, xtonding from the Bangalore 
gate, is straight and spacious, wad 
there is a good road under the rain- 
parts encircling the city ; but the other 
streets have a very indifferent ap- 
pearance, and on the whole Seringae 
patam must be denounced as a yery 
mean capital. The tiouses are whites 
washed externally, have tiled roofs, 
and generally a low second story. 
‘The public buildings besides the pa 
luce, ure few und paltry ; the snost 
striking arc the great niosqueand the 
pagoda of Sri Ranga, Another Hine 
doo temple was converted by Tippoo 
into an arsenal, and is still used for 
that purpose, “A manufactory of gan 

urriages, (the only one wider the 
Madras jaresiden z 
here from the vicinity of the teak 
forests) occupies the site of the an- 

ient palace of the Mysore rajaa. 
he Dowlet Bungh, ‘Tippoo’s —fa- 
vourite residence, bas been trans- 
formed to an English house, and all 
its uncouth frescoes have been ob- 






























literated, except a representation of 


Cul, Buillie’s defeat, and some other 
sketches on die wall of the castern 
veranda, 

During the acuinistration of the 
Dewan Purueah, a bridge wus cone 
structed across the northern branch 
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of the Cavery, which, however rude 
and deficient in principle, is certainly 
an extraordinary native work. It 
traverses the river in a winding di- 
rection, is entirely composed of gra- 
nite, and without arches, being sup- 
ported by three rows, each of sixty-se- 
ven square pillars, each pillar formed 
ofa single mass of granite, fitted into 
the rock below, connected together 
by cross beams of the same material, 
and the road resting on slabs of gra~ 
nite thrown across above. An old 
structure of the same sort, across the 
southern arm of the river, serves the 
donble purpose of a bridge and an 
aquednet to convey the water of the 
little Cavery to the city and island, 
On the night of the 6th February 
1792, Lord Cornwallis attacked Tip- 
poo’s fortified camp, under the walls 
of Seringapatam, within a bound 
hedge strengthened by redoubts, and 
amounting to 40,000 infantry, besides 
a large body of cavalry. For this at- 
tack he selected 2,400 Europeans and 
5,900 native infantry, the whole with- 
out artillery, The attack was com- 
pletely successful, and eighty guns 
were taken, with the loss of 535 men 
kitled and wounded. The sultan’s 
Joss in the battle is said to lave been 
4,000, but the desertion was so great 
atter the overthrow that his army 
was reduced in number at least 
20,000, On the 24th of February 
preliminaries of peace were sctticd 
with Tippoo, who relinquished half 
his dominions, and paid three crores 
and thirty lacks of rupees (uhort 
£3,500,000 sterling) in bullion, Lord 
Cornwallis gave up to the troops the 
whole of his share of prize moncy, 
amounting to £47,244, and General 
Medows (next. in command). his, 
muounting to £) 7. On this oc- 
casion the force brought against the 
Mysore sovereign was one of the 
most fornticable ever secn in in- 
dostan, On the 16th March 1792 
the British armies above the ghauts 
amonnted in all to 11,000 Europeans, 
31,600 disciplined natives, and 190 









































pieces of ordnance. The Mabaratta’s, 
a, the Raja of Travancore’s, 
and the Coorg raja’s forces, amounted 
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to 40,000 men, of whom 30,000 were 
cavalry, Towarda the conclusion of 
the siege, allowing four camp follow. 
ers to each soldier, the number of 
persons, of all descriptions, attached 
to the camps of the confederates ex- 
ceeded 400,000. 

The bullocks attached to the army 
and employed in bringing up supplies 
amounted to half a million, requiring 
‘one man to every three bullocks; 
there were also several hundred cle- 
phants and many thousand camels, 
with their attendants, Every horse 
in the cavalry and in the army, be- 
sides the trooper or rider, has two 
attendants, one who cleans and takes 
care of him, the other the grass-cut- 
ter who provides his forage. The 
palanquin and litter curriers for the 
sick are a numerous class, Field 
officers, including the people who 
carry of have charge of their baggage, 
cannot have fess than forty, eaptains 
twenty, and subalterns ten servants, 
The soldiers have a cook to cach 

and the sepoys, most of whoin 

‘icd, have many of them, as 
wellas the followers, their families in 
camp. The bazar people or mer 
chants, their servants, and advent 
rers who follow the army for the 
chance of plander, are a great many. 
Early in the war some of the sepoy 
were prevailed on to send back their 
families, and arrangements were made 
to reduce the number of followers 
bat these mensures tended to cr 
nil increase distre: 
e marching there are no towns 
depended on for supplies, anc 
‘my in India not only 
ith it most of the means of subs 
ce for several months, but many 
ticles of merchandize; the seene 
altogether resembling mare the mi- 
gration of a nation guarded by troaps, 
than the advance of an army to sub. 
due an enemy 

Tu 1799, war being again dectared, 
Seringapatam was stormed on the 
4th of May, about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, hy the army under 
General Harris; the garrison amount. 
ed to about 8,000 men, of whom the 
sreater part were slain. Tippoo was 
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Killed under # gateway, probably by 
a party of the twelfth regiment of 
foot, for this important event was 
not actually known unti! some time 
nfter it had happened. No individual 
ever appeared to claim the honour 
of having slain the sultan, nor was it 
ever discovered who had obtained 
possession of his valuable necklace 
of pearls. Among the arrangements 
consequent to the surrender of Se- 
ringapatam, the British government. 
obtained permanent possession of 
the island, which was at first kept 
strongly garrisoned; but its impor- 
tance as a military position having 
gradually died away, and its climate 
become remarkubly unhealthy, a large 
proportion of the sroope were with. 
drawn. Jn A.D. 1800 the population 
of the city was estimated at 20,815 
persons, and that of the suburbs at 
11,080; but so rapid a decrease had 
subsequently taken place, that in 
1820 the population within the walls 
was reduced toless than 10,000 per- 
sons, 

Travelling distance from Madras 
200 miles; from Hyderabad 406; 
from Poona 525; from Bombay 622 ; 
from Nagpoor 727; from Culeutta 
1,170; and from Delhi 1,321 miles. 
—Fullarton, F, Buchanan, Dirom, 
Lord Falentia, Rennell, &e.) 


Sruxonam (Sri Rangan J.—Op- 
posite to the town of Trichinopoly, in 
the Carnatic province, the Cavery 
separates into two branches, and 
forms the island of Seringham, About 
thirteen miles to the east of the point 
of separation the branches again ap- 
proach, but the northern one is at 
this spot twenty feet lower than the 
southern, The northern branch is 
permitted to run waste to the sea; 
but the southern, which retains the 
name of the Cavery, in Jed by a va- 
riety of channels to irrigate the pro- 
vince of Tanjore, Near the east end 
of the Seringham island an immense 
mound, calied the Annicut, is formed 
to prevent the waters of the Cavery 
from descending into the Coleroon, 

‘The Scringhan pagoda is situated 
about aanile from the western extre- 





mity of the island, at a small distance 
from the bank of the Coleroon. It 
is composed of seven square enclo- 
sures, the walls of which are twet 
five feet high and four feet thicl 
These enclosures are 350 feet dise 
tant from each other, and each has 
four large gates with a high tower, 
which ure placed in the middte of 
each side of the enclosure, and oppo- 
site to the four cardinal points. The 
outward wall is nearly four miles in 
circumference, and its gateway to the 
south is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which are single stones 
thirty-three feet Jong, and nearly five 
in diameter. Those that form the 
roof are still Jarger, ond had this 
gateway becn completed with a pyra- 
midical top of corresponding dimen- 
sions, it would have greatly surpassed 
every work of the kind in Hindos- 
tan, The several enclosures of the 
pagoda are Inid out in regular 
streets, some of them remarkable for 
Neatness, and filled with choultries, 
sinall temples, shops, and the dwel- 
lings of Brabmins. “Europeans are 
not permitted to penetrate beyond 
the fourth septum; but the arch of 
the great choultry of a thousand pil- 
lars, which they are at liberty to 
ascend, affords a glimpse of the re- 
maining areas, and coinmands a full 
view of the gilt and gaudy cupola of 
the temple of Sri Rangam, The pa- 
lanquin and umbrella of solid gold, 
apparel studded with rich gems, 
other wealth belonging to the dit 
nity, are also brought out and osten- 
tatiously displayed to strangers. 
About half a mile from Seringham, 
and nearer the Cavery, is another 
pagoda with only one enclosure, 
named Jambckisma, between which 
ind the one above described a spa- 
cious tank, with choultries, inter- 
venes, and the whole island is rich in 
cultivation and well-wooded. Pil- 
grims from all quarters of Hindustan 
Tesort to Seringhamn for absolution, 
and none come without an offering of 
value. Here, as in all great pagodas, 
the Brahinins live in u state of subor- 
dination that knows no resistance, 
and slumber in voluptuousacss that 
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SEROOR. 


feels no want. This state of nega- 
tive happines docs not appear to 
have been disturbed until the siege of 
Trichinopoly, which begun about 
-D. 1751, at which period the 
French and their allies took posses- 
sion of the island and pagoda of Se~ 
ringham, but they never attempted 
to violate the inuer enclosures of the 
temple, or expose this Hindoo sanc- 
tuary to greater pollutions than were 
abwolutely necessary. In 1752 the 
French army was compelled to sur- 
to Major Lawrence, at which 
time it consisted of thirty-five com- 
missioned officers, 725 battalion men 
bearing urms, besides sixty sick and 
wounded in the hospital, and 2,000 
sepoys, Their artillery was four 
thirteen-inch mortars, eight cohorns, 
two petards, thirty-one pieces of can- 
non, besides a great quantity of stores 
and ammunition, At present the al- 
Jowances made by the British go- 
vernment for the support of the pa- 
gods and its establishment, amount 
ty 15,600 pagodas per annum.— 
(Orme, Fullarton, Witks, §c.) 






Stnonce (corrupted from Shere~ 
gunge).—A large open town in the 
province of Malwa, which from its 
size and population might be deno- 
minated a city; lat.24°5’N., lon. 
G74 E. The country for many 
wiles to the south of Seronge is an 
open plain, the country generally is 
of a superior description, and the 
climate, on account of its elevation, 
more temperate that its latitude 
would indicate. During the cold 
seuson the thermometer is frequently 
seen under the freezing point, when 
natural ice is formed in the shaitow 
pools, but is specdily dissolved after 
sunrise, Seronge appears at one 
time to have enjoyed a higher state 
of prosperity than it at present cxhi- 
bits, yet its condition is till much 
superior to what might have been ex~ 
pected from its having been so many 
years the hend of Ameer Khan's Pin- 
dary government, and from its situ- 
ation exposed to incessant ravages, 
The bazars are strong, being built of 
stone, on an elevation of four feet 
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above the street, A large caravan- 
serai still remains, having a double 
row of pillars and walled all round. 

In 1809 a British army from the 
Madras presidency, wheu in pursuit 
of Atneer Khan, took possession of 
Seronge, but only proceeded five 
miles further north, tt being found 
impossible to overtake hin, This 
formerly predatory chief possesses 
Seronge in Malwa, and Tonk on the 
Banass river in Rajpootana, which 
were confirmed to him in conse- 
quence of his relinquishing all his 
other innumerable claims, Latterly 
he has also abandoned his migratory 
life, assumed the title of nabob, and 
shewn a disposition to fix his resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Tonk, 
where in 1820 he was employed build- 
ing a palace on the Banass river. In 
3819 Amecr Khan’s gross revenue 
amounted to six lacks of rupees per 
annum, but it was cxpected to reach 
ten lacks in 1824, He usually re- 
sides in that portion of his territories 
between Boondee and Jeypoor, ma- 
naging Seronge through the medium 
ofan it, but he has no root in 
the soi! where he has planted himself, 
and little influence beyond his own 
estates. His descendants, however, 
will probably acquire both, and the 
establishment of Mahomedans in this 
quarter of Hindostan, from political 
considerations, is rather desirable, 
Travelling distance from Oujein, 
165 miles; from Agra, 253; from 
Benares, 389; from Bombay, 595; 
from Calcutta by Benares, 849; and 
from Nagpoor, 295 miles,—/ Twelfth 
Register, Prinsep, Fullarton, Mal 
colm, Henucll, Heyne, &e.) 


Senoon.—The cantonment of the 
British troops stationed in the pro~ 
vince of Aurangabad, and former 
dominions of the ex-Peshwa Bajerow ; 
lat. 18° 40’ N,, fon, 74° 35’ E,, forty 
miles N.E. of Poona. 

. This great military station extends 
ina Jong straggling line between the 
base iquet hill, which rises 
abruptly behind it, und the stream’ 
of the Goor Nuddy, und its north 
eastern boundary is about a mile dis- 
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tant from the old village of Seroor. 
The main street is exceedingly 3 
cious, and lined on both sides with 
the bungalows of the officers, which 
have generally handsome gardens 
attached, enclosed by milk-plant 
hedges, and well shaded by cypresses 
and fruit-trees. Since the total sub- 
jugation of the Maharatta country, 
the importance of this pusition in a 
nailitary point of view has greatly 
diminished, In 1820 the force can- 
toned amounted to only two battalions: 
of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
and the Bombay corps of horse artil- 
lery, It was then in contemplation 
to abandon Seroor altogether (since 
catried into execution), and divide 
the field force in this quarter between 
the cantouments of Poonaand Sola- 
poor. 

In the burial 
the remains of the late Colonel Wal- 
face, well Known for his long and 
eminent services in the Deccan, are 
interred. Ibis a remarkable proof of 
the respect with which his memory is 
cherished by the native soldiery, as 
well as of the pliant nature of Lindoo: 
superstition, that whenever the can- 
tonment is threatened with any thing 
in the shape of a public disaster (such 
asa dearth of grain in the bazar, &e.), 
Wallace's ghost is believed by the 
sepoys to become perturbed, and to 
walk abroad. On this portentous 
event they are in the habit of resort- 
ing to his tomb, where they perform 
poojah (worship) to his manes, which, 
as they suppose, has the double ef- 
fect of restoring quict to bis spirit, 
und averting the impending calamity. 
—(Fullarton, ¢.) 


Srnoon.—A large village in the 
province of Bejapoor, 8.5. from Ba- 
gulcot, which in 1X20 contained 630 
Rouses, and 2,314 persons. 























Senva (surya, the sun).—A town 
in the Gujerat peninsula, situated on 
the gulf of Cutch, forty miles E. by 
N. from Juggeth point; lat. 29° WY 
N,, lon. 69° 44’ E. 


_Seexpau.-A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, belonging to 








SEVERNDROOG. 


Ditteah, situated on the east bank of 
the Sinde river, twenty-three miles 
N.N.W. from: Sumpter; lat. 26° 10’ 
N,, lon. 78°44’ E, & 

Szurpai.—A town inthe province 
of Allahabad, twenty-one miles N. 
by W. from Callinjer ; lat. 25° 21/N., 
lon, 80° 20’ E. 


Samupna.—See 





Seva Sivana 


Samvpvaa. 

Seven Istanns—A cluster of very 
small islands in the Eastern sens, 
extending along the coast of Banca 
island, from which they are separated 
by a navigable channel; lat. 14 10°S., 
lon, 105° 20" E. 

Seveuxuroog fruvarna  durga, 
olden fortress).—A sivall tacky 
ni the Concan coast, province of 
japoor, within cammon-shot of the 

LP AGN. lon, 73° 
the reign of Sahoo 
reign of all the Muharattas, 
Conajee Angtia, the pirate, revolted ; 
and baving seduced one-hilf of the 
ficet to follow his fortunes, he with 
it took and destroyed the reniainder, 
He afterwards established his head- 
quarters at this pluce, where he and 
his posterity governed until 1756, 
when it. was taken by Commodore 
James, in the Protector frigate, with 
assistance from the Ma- 
haratt’ besicwing army. This place 
and the neighbanring: station of Du- 
poolee being situated on an clevated 
of the coast, enjoy a fine 
ze, and have been selected as 
the site of a convalescent hospital 
for the European garrison of Bom- 
bay. (Orme, Hishop Ieber, bes) 


Srvernprooc.—A strong hill-fort 
in the Mysore raja’s territorics, twen. 
ty miles W. hy S. from Bangulore; 
Tat, 12° 53 N., lon. 77° 20’ EL ‘This 
fort is surrounded by a forest of na- 
tural wood or jungle several miles 
in depth, thickened with clumps of 
planted baniboos, tu render it impe~ 
netrable. It is impossible to invest 
or blockade Severndruog closely, the 
rock forming a base of eight or ten 
miles in circumference, which with the 























































SEWAD. 


jungle and lesser hills that surround 
it include a circle of twenty miles. 
From this base it rises, » prodigious 
amass of granite above haifa mile in 
perpendicular height, and nearly pre= 
cipitous, its naked surface being only 
diversified by two shrubs that have 
erept up its lower surface, or inserted 
themselyes into its crevices, by its 
Jines of fortifications, and by the 
tempte (reduced by distance to the 
size of a sentry box) whick crowns 
its summit. 

This huge mountain has further 
the advantage of being divided above 
by a chasm which separates the up- 
per part into two hills, called by the 
natives, fram a slight difference of 
colour, the white and black forts, 
each with their defences forming two 
citadels, and capable of being wnain- 
tained independent of the lower works 
that cover the connecting ridge. 
fhis stupendous fort, so «hificult to 
approach, is no less fianed for its 
peatilential atmosphere, occasioned 
by the surrounding hills and woods, 
than for its wonderful size and 
strength. 

Severndroog was besieged during 
the first war with Tippoo in 171, 
when, after breaching the wall, the 
troops advanced to the storm, Lord 
Cornwallis in person superintending 
the attack. on the appearance of 
the Europeans advancing, the garvi- 
son, being seized with an unaccount- 
able panic, fled, and the breach was 
carried without meeting or even 
overtaking the cnemy. The main 
body of the latter endeavoured to 
gain the western hill, which had 
they effected, the siege must have 
re-commenced ; but a small party of 
the fifty-second and seventy-first ree 
giments pressed so hard upon them, 
that they entered the different bar- 
riers along with them, and gained 
possession of the top of the moun= 
tain. Above 100 of the enemy were 
Killed on the western hill, and many 
fell down the precipices in attempt- 
ing to escape from the assailants. 
Thus in lees than one hour, in open 
day, this fortress, hitherto deemed 
impregnable, was stormed without 
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the loss of a man, only one private 
soldier having becn wounded during 
the assault. A small guard of the 
Mysore raja's sepoys is now (1820) 
the only garrison. The pettah, si- 
tuated under the eastern brow of the 
ridge which unites the two great emi- 
nences, has become a mere wilder- 
ness, and destitute of any inhabitants 
except a few Brahmins who officiate 
at two temples—(Dirom, Fullarton, 
we.) 

Sew River.—A river in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana which rises in 

ur, and after traversing the 
» part of Choteesghur, joins 
the Mabauuddy about ten miles north- 
east of Lohari. It is navigable be- 
il Sigal from July until Fe. 
and partially throughout the 
year, the water being collected 
in dec} extensive pools.—(Jenkins, 
Se) 

Sewav (or Swat).—An Afghan 
district in the Cabnl province, si- 
tuated about the thirty-fourth degree 
of north latitude, and in part bound. 
ed by the Indus. By Abul Fazel, in 

2%, this district is described as 
follows =—“ Circar Sewad compres 
hends three territories, ciz, Bembher, 
Sowad, and Bijore. ‘The Sewad diz 
vision ‘measures in length forty, and 
in breadth from five to fifteen coss, 
ast lies Bembher, on the 
north Kinore and Cashgur, on the 
south Beekram, and on the west 
Bijore. In the mountains of this 
country are several passes. The 
summer and winter are temperate 5 
the nrountains are covered with snow, 
but in the plains it melts in three or 
after the fall, Tere are 
1g, mutumn, and periodical rains 
as in Hindustan. Buth the spring 
and outa harvests are plentiful, 
Here all the flowers of Tartury and 
Hindostan, violets, narcissuses, and 
a variety of fruits grow wild. The 
whole of this circar consists of hills 
and wilds, and is inhabited by the 
Yusephzeis.” 

The valley of Sewad or Swat 
opens on the plain of Peshawer, and 
is intersected thronghout its whole 
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extent by the river Lundye, sepa- 
rating upper from lower Sewad. The 
first is sixty miles long, and from ten 
to sixteen broad; the second is of 
equal length, but broader, and of 
greater fertility. The residence of 
the chief of Upper Sewad in named 
Deer, and contains about 500 houses. 
Lower Sewad is well peopled, and 
the chief place Allahdund a conside- 
rable town, Sewad is separated 
from Bencer by steep hills, thinly 
inhabited by Baubees, an inconside- 
rable tribe of Afghans. On the lower 
hills of this district the snow lics for 
four months of the year. Few trees 
are seen on the tops of the hills, but 
their sides are covered with forests 
of pine, oak, and wild olive. Lower 
down are many little valleys, watered 
hy clear and beautiful streams, with 
an excellent climate. The sides of 
these hills also afford a profusion of 
European fruits and flowers, which 
are found wild in an infinite variety. 
In the midst of the principal v: i 
the civer Swat, watering a 
narrow plain, which yields two har- 
vests, and produces most sorts of 
grain, especially rice, which is very 
abundant. Besiles cultivated fruit 
trees many mulberry and plane-trees 
are seen here. 

The original inhabitants of this 
territory, named Swatees, appear to 
have been of Indian derivation, and 
are supposed to have formerly pos- 
sessed a kingdom extending from the 
Hydaspes to Jellalabad. These were 
gradually restricted by the Afehan 
tribes, and Sewad and Bencer, their 
last seats, about the conclugion of the 
fifteenth century subdued by the Yu- 
sephzeis, yet theyarestill numerousin 
this quarter, The Afghan tribes of Se~ 
wad have always been singularly tur- 
bulent, and yielded little more than 
anominal obedience to any sovereign; 
but being subdivided into a great 
number of distinct clans, without an: 
common head, they have been mach 
Jest formidable to their neighbours 
than they might otherwise have been, 
‘They were chastised on account of 
their predatory habits by Acher; 
in 1670 by Aurenzebe; and in 1739 








SEWISTAN. 


by Nadir Shah, while on his return 
from Hindostan, The emperor Ba- 
ber, in his memoirs, says that sultan 
Weiss was king of Sewad, which 
extended from the river Sewad to 
Baramula, east of the Indus, and at 
that date the chief entrance into 
Cashmere.—{ Elphinstone, Abul Fa- 
sel, Leyden, the Emperor Baber, §c.) 


Sewan (or Alligunge}.—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of Sa- 
run, si miles N,W. from Pat- 
na; Jat, 26°11 N., lon. 94° 25° E. 
In this vicinity an inferior sort of 
crockery is made, in imitation of 
Staffordshire-ware, from a species of 
black potter’s marle. 








Sewnan.—A town in the provi 
of Candeish, which in 1816 belon; 
to Holcar; lat, 21° 9 N., Jon. 
58” E., twenty-three miles $.W, 
Boorhanpoor. This place lies low, 
the houses are of mud, and the streets 
narrow and dirty, but the ghurry is 
high, and overlooks the town, ‘Phe 
nding country is a fine plain, 
which in 181G was well cultivated, 
although then finble to much annoy- 
ance from Bhecls and Pindaries, 
Feizpoor is another town to the 
north-west, from which circumstance 
it is sometimes named Feizpoor Sew- 
dah, (Swherland, §c.) 


Sewer.—A flat dry plain of hare 
dened clay, in Afghanistan, in some 
parts relieved by streams from the 
hills, and round the town of Sewee 
well cultivated. It is inhabited by 
the Cauker tribe of Pannees, and by 
their inveterate encmics, the Baloo- 
chies. In modern times this tract 
had been little explored, but in A.D, 
1582 Abul Fazel relates, that “ near 
to Sewec there is a lake, two days’ 
journey in length, called Munjeor, 

the surface of which fishermen 
have formed artificial floating islands, 
where they reside and carry on their 
occupations.”” 

Srwistay.—A large province of 
Baloochistan, consisting of a stupen- 
dous range of mountains, extending 
southwards from Candahar, and onl: 
accessible by passes of extreme diffi- 
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culty. It is divided into the districts 
of Jhalawan to the south and Sahara- 
wan to the north, which includes 
Nooshky in the desert, and Moostung 
and Shat to the northward. Each of 
these sections is subdivided into tuks, 
or zillaha, furnishing quotas of troops, 
but paying no tribute. The climate 
of Sewistan is dry, and from its great 
elevation excessively cold in winter, 
AChristic, Kinneir, $c.) 

Srwny Nannaiw.—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, fifty mi 
8.E. from Ruttunpoor : lat, 21° 54’ 
N,, lon, 83° 6’ E. The Mahanudd 
is navigable as far as its junction with 
the Sew river beyond Sewry Narrain, 
from July to Febrnary, alter which 
it becomes too shallow. Good: 
conveyed from hence to Ryepoor a 
Choteesghur in small canoes, Th 

art of India and the course of the 

fahanuddy are as yet (1827) but im 
perfectly delincated in the best maps. 

Sever Isies.—A cluster of small 
islands lying off the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula, about half a de- 
ae north of Junk Ceylon; tut. 8? 

3’ N., lon. 97° 48’ E., and distant 
about tweuty-cight imiles from the 
ruin land, which is visible, The 
largest isle is about five miles in 
length by one in breadth. When v 
sited by the Siam mission in 1821 a 
general silence prevailed, the dense 
woods and rocky shore being neither 
inhabited or frequented by birds or 
beasts. This is the more extraordi- 
nary, as even the universal enomy, 
man, was absent, while vegetables, 
fruits, palms, yams, and other roots 
grew’ spontancously. — (Finlayson, 
$c.) 


Srynan.~A town in the province 
of Gujerat, sixty-five miles E. from 
Ahmedabad ; lat. 22° 58’ N,, lon. 
73° 42 E. 


Srysuna.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, twenty-four miles south 
from Kotah; lat. 24° 52° N., lon. 
75° 37 E, 

Suan Newa Caxat.—The upper 
part of this canal is said to have been 
eut by the emperor Shah Jehan to 















bring the water of the Jumna to his 
garden at Padshah Mahal, a hunting 
seat in the district of Saharunpoor, 
close under the bills, The excavator 
of the rest of the canal is unknown, 
but it is supposed to have been re- 
paired as far as Ghousghur by Zabe- 
ta Khan, the nabob of Saharunpoor, 
and it now assumeshis name. It was 
formerly fed by a branch of the Jum- 
na, which flowed under Padshah Ma- 
hal; but the Boora, or Old Jumna, 
deserted its bed which fed this canal, 
After that period a zemindar, Fyz00- 
Ja Khan, of Raypoor, dug a cut, and 
brought water again into the bed of 
the old Jumna,—{ General Kyd, Capt. 
Hodgson, Se.) 

Snauasan—A town in the p 
vince of Delhi, 101 miles N. by W. 
from the city of Delhi ; lat. 30° 8 N., 
lon. 77° 6’ E. 

Suananan.—A large district in the 
province of Bahar, situated about the 
twenty-fifth degree of north latitude, 
To the north it is Lounded by the 
course of the Ganges; on the south 
and east by that of the Sone; and 
on the west by Chunar and the pro- 
vince of Allahabal. It extends trom 
the river Sonc to the Caramnassa, and 
from the banks of the Ganges to the 
mountains of Rhotas. Jn A.D. 1784 
the original circar of Shahabad con- 
tained only 1,869 square miles; but 
it has sinee been greatly augmented 
by incorporations from the adjacent 
territories. 

This district is extremely fertile, 
and in general populous ; but towards 
the south-west it still contains many 
tracts of waste land, In 1801 the 
proportion the uncultivated land bore 
to the cultivated was estimated by 
the collector at one to four, exclu- 
sive of the hills that form the south- 
ern boundary ; but the eccuracy of 
many of the returns made to govern- 
ment at that time cannot be depend- 
ed on, not being the result of actual 
investigation, but in most cases of 
mere conjecture, By the diligence of 
the revenue officers some lands have 
been discovered not included in the 
revenue settlement ; and in 1822 the 
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ryotwar system was introduced into 
several mahais, instead of bringing 
them to public sale. 

The most valuable articles of agri- 
cultural produce arc opium, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, indigo, and hemp, and 
the cultivation of all (especially of 
sugar) has for many years past been 
gradually increasing. The district 
contains no brick or mnd_ private 
forts, nor are there any schools or 
seniinaries within its limits where the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan Jaws are 
taught, Shahabad is pre-eminent in 
Bengal and Bahar for the exci 
of its roads, a distinction mainly to 
be attributed to a salutary reservation 
in the original scttlement with the 











zemindars, of a certain annual per 
centage for their repair, whereby all 
doubt was removed us ‘to the party 
on whom the burthen of such repairs 
ee 





was to fall, In 1801, in consequ 
of instructions from the Marqu 
Wellesley (the governor-general) the 
board of revenue in Bengal circu- 
lated various queries on statistical 
sublects to the diferent collectors 
under that presidency. The result 
of their returns tended to establish 
the fact, that Shahabad contained two 
millions of inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of one Mahomedan to twenty 
Hindoos, Ithas always been remark- 
able for the great number of suttees 
(burnings of widows) that take place 
annually within its limits, and for the 
attachment of the inhabitants to the 
practice~{J, Deane, Fullarton, Cole 
brooke, Kc.) 

SHAHABAD.~-A considerable town, 
with the remains of fortifications and 
many large houses, in the province 
of Oude, thirty miles N.E. from Fur- 
ruckabad ; lat, 27° 40° N., lon. 7! 
50’ E. 

Swanperat.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Meerut, si- 
tuated near the enst bank of the river 
Jumna, opposite to the city of Delhi. 
This is 2 spacious and pleasant town, 
with wide strects, containing a large 
Proportion of brick houses. 


Suansenanpoon. — A town in 


Northem Hindostan, the residence 





















SHAHJEHANPOOR. 


of Rajan Sunkar Chund, and in 1820 
the capital of Kangra.—{ Moorcroft, 
ec.) 

Snansrnanroon.-A town in the 
province of Malwa, which in 1820 
was the head of a district belonging 
to Dowlct Row Siniia; lat. 28° 26° 
N., lon. 76°20’ E, The name is 
detived from the emperor Shah 
han, its founder, In progress of 
eC it was assigned to Dowlet 
Row Sindia’s mother, but was sub. 
sequently given to Meena Bhye, with 
whom it still remains, A colouy of 
Borabs (Mahomedan merchauts and 
pedlars) are 
imported European improve 
the constraction and furni 
their houses, from the sea 
icrat=—(Mateatm, Se.) 
HANIEBANKEOR.——A town in the 

+ of Lahore, vight miles NW, 
j lar. BPP S83" NL, lon. 
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SuanzutanroorA large pictu 
resque town, with a tuined castle and 
several mosques, in the province of 
Delhi, to which a fiscal subdivision of 
the enormous district of Barcily, une 
der a collector, ix attached; Int, 27° 
52N, lon. 79° 4h” fifty miles 
S.E. from Bareily, In 1818 this town 
was esteemed more wealthy, anid 
nearly as populous as Burcily, s 
probably an allowance of 50,000 in- 
habitants does not exceed the reality 





















In 1813 the division of Shabjchar 
poor contained 3,856,187 cucha 
Ferrall begas in culeivation, amd wet 





assessed with a jumaia of 16,24,255 
rupees, presenting an average rate of 





less than seven annits per bega, It 
farther contained 2,907,430 begas fit 





for cultivation, and 4,010,411 entire. 
ly waste. ‘Therevenue of the prior 
year had been realized, with o bu- 
lance of less than one per cent. The 

cat and rapid angmentution of the 
available resources in this and the 
adjacent district of Bureily might, 
under ordinary circumstances, have 
excited apprebensions as to their 
stability ; but,the success and facility 
with which the revenues were actu~ 
ally realized during the yenrs 1813 
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and 1814, were calculated to disai- 
pate any apprehensions that might 
have been entertained on the subject. 
—(Deane, Public MS, Documents, 
$e.) 

Snanroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, division of Azim. 
nagur, situated on a fine plain about 
two miles south from the inilitary 
station of Belgaum. 

Swannaw.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Candeish, pergunnah of Cund- 
wah, which in 1820 belonged to 
dia, and cantained about 300 houses ; 
lat. 21° 50’ N., lon. 76° 82 E. 

Suawa.—A village in the province 
of Gundwana, division of Bustar, and 
territories of ‘Nagpuor, situated near 
the source of the Mahanuddy river, 
2,117 feet above the level of the sea. 





Snawzapanap—A large town in 
the province and district of Allaha- 
bad, about thirty-four miles N.W. 
froin the city of Allahabad. At this. 
place there is one of the most spa- 
cious serais for the accommodation 
of travellers to be found in the upper 
provinces, 


Suanzaproor.—A town in the 
province of Oude, thirty-eight miles 
S.E. from Fyzabad; lat, 26° 24’ N., 
Jon, 82° 277 KE, 


Suanwoon (named also Savanore 
FO 






and Sivanur)—A town in the 
vince of Bejapoor, forty miles § 
from Darwar; lat. 14° 59'N., lon. 
This place is at present 
much decayed, having no_ build 
of elegance except the palaces, and 
these are in ruins, It is enclosed by 
u walt aud ditch, but is not a place of 
strength. On the outside of the city 
wall to the northward are several long 
sireets of houses for the most part 
uninhabited, and to the southward is 
a lake of water. Shabnoor was con- 
quered from the Hindoos by the 
Bhamenee sovercigns of the Deccan 
so eatly as A.D, 1397, but at a later 
period became the capital of a small 
Patan state, giving the title of nabob 
to its hereditary possessor. Abdul 
Hakim Khan, the seventh lineal des- 
VOL. Th, 
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cendant, who reigned in 1792, had 
been tributary to Tippoo since 1784, 
when he abjured his allegiance, and 
accepted the protection of the Ma- 
harattas. After this defection, Tip- 
poo’s army, during 2 predatory ine 
cursion, destroyed the palaces and 
public buildings, blew up and razed 
the strong fortress of Bancapoor, 
and devastated the whole country, 
‘of which he retained possession un- 
til 1792, when it was wrested from 
hin and restored to the nabob, under 
the superintendence of the Muba- 








This territory was transferred to 
the Peshwa by the British govern- 
ment, in exchange for an equivalent 
in Bundelcund. About the time when 
Goktah, one of the southern jaghire- 
dars, obtained possession of Shah- 
noor, there wax avery general dis- 
turbance and usurpation (cuiled by 
the nutives Kautkace) throughout 
the country, and every wan helped 
himself to ‘whatever ‘place he bad 
troops enough to capture. The fae 
mily of the Shahnoot nabob had an 
allowance from the Peshwa out of 
the revenues, but it was so extremely 
ill paid that in 1804 they were re 
duced to the utmost wretchedness, 
were covered with rags, or almost 
naked, and compelled to subsist on 
the plants they picked up in the 
ficlds, A remonstrance was in con- 
sequence presented hy Mr. Strachey, 
the British agent, for arranging the 
possessions of the southern jaghire- 
dars, to the then court of “Poona, 
which had the effect of ensuring 
greater punctuality in the future diss 
charge of the nabob's miserable pit- 
tance. In 1821 the British police 
bad a concurrent jurisdiction in the 
territories of the Shahnoor nabob,— 
(Moor, ALSS., Ferishta, Sc.) 


Suaracuun (Skeherghar). — A 
town in the province of Delhi, dis- 
trict of Bareily, twenty mites north 
from the town of Bareily ; lat, 28° 
20’ N., lon. 79° 45’ E. 

Suatva (or Chaiyn }.—A Siamese 
town on the west side of the gulf of 
Siam, situated on the road from Le~ 

Qn 
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gor to Bankok, about tat. 9° 57’ N. 
In 1896 it contained ubout 2,000 in- 
habitants, besides a nutnber of Chi- 
nese, and was defended by a atock- 
ade.” There is much rice cultivated 
in the neighbouring country, and 
many junk loads annually exported. 
—(Capt. Burney, Harris, Leal, &c. 
Se.) 


Suamiec.—A town in the Delhi 
province, fifty-three miles north from 
the city of Delbi; lat, 24° 27'N., lon, 
77° 8’ E. This is a place about two 
miles in circumference, and contains 
mony handsome houses, with a large 
bazar, and the remains of a aint, 
The streets intersect each other at 
right angles, and have separate gates 
at their entrances, which arc shut at 
night for the security of the inbabit- 
auts.—(G. Thomas, §c.) 





THE SHAN COUNTRY, 
{or Laos), 

A.central region of India beyond 
the Ganges, which occupies the space 
between Ava, Siam, and China, occu- 
pied by various tribes generally in 
subjection to these empires, accord 
ing to contiguity. Every where to 
the north and east Ava is bounded by 
districts inbabited by a people whom 
the Birmans call Shan, but who 
name themselves T’hay. From the 
Burmese word Shan coming to us 
through the Portuguese orthography 
is no doubt derived Siam, the name 
given by Europeans to the most dis- 
tinguished nation of the raee. Ano- 
ther branch of the same tribe is the 
Tay Lown or Casi Shan. East from 
thia people on both sides of the Ira- 
wady, between the Birman and the 
Chinese, and extending from thence 
far south between the Ava domi- 
ions, and the Saluen river, is a nu- 
merous people governed by many 
hereditary chicfs named zabuas or 
chobwas, and tributary to Ava. By 
the Burmese this last branch is called 
Mrelap Shan, or Shanwa, and the 
sovereign of Ava among his titles 
usually assumes that of sovereign of 
the nine provinces of the Shan (Ko- 
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shan-pri) meaning the nine chief pro- 
vinces thet pay him tribute, ' 

There is little doubt that this iv 
the same country with that mention- 
ed in the universal history under the 
name of Kosangpyi, there described 
as lying west from the northern Laos, 
and having to its west the great fo- 
rest of Pubimpan, probably the moun- 
tainous ridge that rises on the banks 
of the Irawady, half way between 
Bhanmo and Ava, on the frontiers of 
Chia, runs south inclining a little 
to the east, until it approaches the 
sea at Martaban, and separates the 
country of the Mranmas or Burmese 
from that of the Shans, The ridge 
is visible from Amarapura, seen from 
whence it appears to be between four 
and five thousand fect high, but as 
several rivers appear to pass through 
it, it cannot be considered au unin 
terrupted boundary. 

To the N.N.W. of Siam is a con- 
siderable space covered with hills 
and jungles, and occupied by the 
tribe called Lowa or Lawa, many of 
whom are scattered aniong the forests 
of the countries possessed by the 
Shan or T’hay races, Dr. Francis 
Buchanan is of opinion these Lawa 
are the original inbabitants of the 
country, and that mixed with the 
Chinese and other kindred races, 
they form the Shan nation. These 
Shans still retain their original ap- 
pellation of Lowa or Lawa, which is 
no doubt the origin of the names 
Lao, Law, Lawha, Lau, or Labo, 
applied by various authorities to the 
same people, and the Lao Shan of 
the Burinese is most probably the 
Northern Lao, or Leho of universal 
history, the capital of which about 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was called Leng by the Chinese, 
The words Shan and Siam are sup 
posed to be mere modifications of the 
same sounds, 

The interior of this country having 
rarely been visited by any Europeans, 
we remain scantily informed respect- 
ing ita topography and population, 
which last,however, may be presumed 
to be both more numerous and more 
civilized than had been anticipated. 
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A great annual fair is held at Ran- 
goon, to which the Shans resort in 
great numbers, They come by the 
route of Tongho, making in all a 
journey of about forty days, trans- 
porting their goods on bullocks, and 
on the horses named by Europeans 
Pegu ponies, They bring dowa cane 
and B= wugar, the ground-nut, lac, 
fine lacquered-ware, gold and silver in 
ingote, supposed to be procured 
chiefly from Yunan in China, Be- 
sides’ these they bring coarse raw 
China silk, sometimes dycd ; lead, the 
produce of their own country; and a 
small quantity of copper in sticks like 
that of Japan. By the above route 
a trade might be opened with Yunan 
and the south-western provinces of 
China, the northern ones of Sian, 
and the independent ones of the 
Shun country, as from the fair of 
Js2G the Shans carried off a consi- 
deruble quantity of British cotton 
goods and woullens. 

‘The Shan country is said to abound 
in metals, most of the iron used in 
Ava being supplicd from the great 
mountain Poupa, which lies some- 
where on the eastern side of the Ira- 
wady, near the lat. of 1°N. ‘The 
pusston of the Burmese for alchemy 
brings inany of the Luo ores into the 
bazar of their capital, specimens of 
which were purchased and sent home 
by themembers of the British embassy 
in 1826, ‘These consisted principally 
of iron, silver, lead, copper, and an- 
timony. ‘Fhe Shans possess the art 
of sinelting all these metats, and bring 
them down in their metallic state, 
The silver mines are situated about 
twelve days’ journey north-cast of 
Bhanmo towards the Chinese frontier. 
‘The Shau tribes subject to Siam pay 
their tribute in stickelae, benzoin, and 
other articles, besides which -they 
send down cotton and rafts of teak- 
timber to Bankok. With respect to 
their imports, besides the goods above 
enumerated it seems probable that all 
the inhabitants of the interior of In- 
dia beyond the Ganges are dependent 
for salt on that manufactured along 
the consts of Pegu and Martaban. 

¥n appearance and dress the Shans 
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differ materially from the Burmese, 
their features much more resembling 
those of the Chinese, while one au- 
thority asserts that in industry, ine 
genuity, and enterprize, they surpass 
the Burmese, Peguere, and Siamese, 
In 1826 a man completely covered 
with hair was found in the Shan 
country on the banks of the Saluen 
river, and sent to Ava as a curiosity, 
where he was seen by the embassy it 
1826. The hair was shagey and about 
eight inches long, but on the breast 
and shoulders only four or five inches. 
His teeth were defective, the grinders 
being entirely wanting. He married 
a Birman womnn, and had two daugh- 
ters, one covered with hair like her 
father, only white and fair; the elder 
reseurbled her mother, Both fatherand 
child were perfectly formed, and ex- 
cepting their hairy covering handsome. 
With respect to the Shan rcligion, it is 
in alt probability some modification of 
the widely-extended doctrines of Bud- 
dha, Naug-roong is an ancient and 
highly venerated Buddhist sanctuary 
and place of pilgrimage in North 
Laos, to which the pions still resort 
with caravans and merchandise. Some 
of the tribes whose habitations are 
permanent have idols, which are ree 
ported to be the same as those of 
Tunquin, but it is said the veneration 
for their ancestors so prevalent among 
the Chinese does not exist here. 
The Laos or Shan language has 
never been cultivated by Europeans 5 
very few of whom, besides Alexander 
de Rhodes, have penetrated the 
country. According to Kewpfer, the 
Shan nation de not differ much either 
in languoge or writing from the Sia- 
mese, except that they are unable to 
pronounce the letters R and L, and 
Dr. Leyden thought that their lan- 
guage bears the same relation to the 
‘Thay or Siamese that the Arracanese 
does to the Birman, and that with 
the T’hay Phay it accords more fully 
than with the T’bay Proper. The 
Laos langi is represented aa 
abounding in books, especially trans= 
lations from the Bali; and if the an- 
tiquity of the nation can be depended 
on, they must be extremely interest- 
Que 
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ing on account of the central sitaa- 
tion of the country ; but our infor- 
aation as yet is too defective to admit 
of ont forming any decided opinion 
on the subject. 

When the exigence of war com- 
pelled the Burmese to muster from 
all their resources, the tributary Shan 
tribes bordering on China were called 
onto furnish their quotas, An armed 
contingent of 35,000 men was in con- 
sequence embodied, disciplined and 
despatched, headed by their chiefs or 
chohwas, and marched towards Ama- 
rapura trom these remote regions, 
Unacquainted with the events of the 
war, and filled with extravagant no- 
tions of the power and invincible 
courage of the Burmese their con- 
querors, they readily obeyed 
mandate in hopes of shaeing the spoils 
that would no doubt ucerue on the 
destruction of the rash strangers, 
whose presence contaminated the soil 
of Ava. 

Eight thonsand of these Shans 
formed part of the Burmese army 
when it approached Prome in Novem- 
ber 1825, and having never before 
encountered Europeans, were ex~ 
pected to fight with much greater 
spirit and resolution than the often 
defeated soldiers of Ava. In addition 
to the numerous chobwas and petty 
chiefs, these Shan levies were accom- 
panied by three young and handsome 
women of high rank, who were be- 
lieved by their superstitious country- 
mien to be prophetesses and invulne- 
rable, These Amazons, di in 
martiul costume, rode about among 
the Shan troops, inspiring them with 
courage and confidence in their snper- 
natural assistance. The result, how- 
ever, was 2 most complete discomfi- 
ture, although many of the grey- 
headed chobwas fought to the last, 
refusing quarter. One of these ladies 
received bullet in the breast, and 
was carried by the British soldiers to 
a cottage in the rear, where she cx- 
pired. Another was observed flying 
on horseback along with the defeated 
remains of her people, but was 
knocked off her horse by a shrapnel, 
uncertain whether killed or not. The 
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surviving Shans fled pursued and mas- 
by their Burmese allies, to 
escape whom they penetrated the 
most deadly jungles, so that numbers 
who had escaped from sword and 
gun, perished by disease and famine, 
of the 15,000 ever revisiting their 
native country, Such was the in- 
auspicious commencement of the first 
intercourse between the remote Shans 
and the British nation.—(¥. Bucha- 
nan, Snodgrass, Craufurd, Trant,Low, 
Leyden, de Bissachere, &¢.} 


Snaoon.—A small town containing 
several Hindoo temptes in the pro- 
vinee of Coimbatoor, forty-one miles 
travelling distance N.N.W, from De- 

oran, 











Snaroonan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated about se- 
venty miles $.S:E. from the city of 
Ajmecr. Viewed externally, Shapoo- 
rah has the appearance of strength 
and importance, but within it presents 
a scene of poverty and decay. 


Smarence.—An island in the pro 
vince of Bengal, situated at the ex- 
treme point of thestrip of main-land 
forming the southern frontier of the 
Chittagong district, and only sepa- 
rated from it by a shallow channel, 
which is graduaily filling up, while 
the main stream of the Naof river, 
here above two miles broad, flows be- 
tween it and the eastern or Arracan 
bank of that river, In A.D. 1822, 
the Burmese, who'then possessed Ar- 
racan, set up a claim to this worthless 
muddy iste, and persevered so inces- 
santly in their encroachments that a 
war ensued, which brought a British 
army withia forty-five miles of Ama- 
rapoora, aud ended with the loss of 
five provinces, torrents of blood, and 
@ crore of rupees on the part of the 
Burmese, — (Public MS. Documents, 
$e.) 

Suawcvr (Shah ghar).—A town 
in the province of Aurungabad, situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Godn- 
very, forty-two miles §.E. from the 
city of Aurangabad; lat. 19° 23’ N., 
ton. 75° 56’ E. 
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Sueracty.—A smull town in the 
Southern Carnatic, district of Tanjore, 
situated about twenty miles travelling 
distance north by west from ‘Tranque- 
bar, aud distinguished by the pheuo- 
menon of a little inn, kept by a vative, 
in a miserable bupgalow.—(Fullare 
ton, §e-) 

Sucevcunce (Siva ganj).—A large 
and flourishing village in the province 
of Bengul, district of Rajshaby, eli- 
gibly situated on the banks of the 
Caratoya river. This is a place of 
considerable commerce, and in point 
of size und populetion only inferior 
to Nattore and Bauleah. 

Sueuncorta (shir phat, the lion 
pass),.—A town in the province of 
Buhar, district of Riunghur, eighty 
iniles south by west fromm Patna; lat. 
24° 32 'N., lon. 84°55’ BE. This is a 
populous place agreeably situated on 
a rising ground, surrounded by the 
river Moorhur, which here separates 
for a short space into two branches. 
Here are the gaol and other public 
buildings; and here the judge and 
magistrate of the zillah holds his 
court during six months of the year, 
when Chittca is reckoned unhealthy, 
To the east of Sheergotta there are 
the rentains of an old mud fort, and 
there are several Mahomedan cdifices 
in the neigbbourhood.—{ Fullarton, 
$e.) 

Snrcut.—A Chinese fortress and 
garrison in Tibet, situated on the 
east side of the Aran river, which 
penetrates the Himalaya, and ull 
mately, along with the waters of the 
Cosi, joins the Ganges in the province 
of Bengal; lat. 28° 24° N., Jon, 87° 
12’ E, 























Suerroor (Shaikhpura). — A 
town in the province and distriet of 
Babar, situated close to the hase of 
the Sheikhpoor range of hills, through 
which there is an easy pass here to 
the southward aud westward; lat. 25° 
8’ N., lon. 85° 54’ E, 


Suerxroona.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, five miles .$.E. from 
Saharunpoor} lat. 29° 89 N., lon. 77° 
32 E. 
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Suexarpoor.—A district in Af- 
ghanistan, formerly subject to the 
Cabul sovereign, situated west of the 
Indus, between the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude. To the cast it is bonnded 
by the Indus; on the west by Baloo~ 
chistan; to the north it has the Mo- 
zaurees; and to the south the 
province of Sinde, of which it is 
sometimes describe as a section. 
Adjacent to the Indus the soil is fe 
tile, but at any considerable distance 
dey, sterile, and unproductive, The 
peasantry arc Juts, Baloochies, anda 
few Hindoos; the revenue paid to 
the king, who in 1809 kept here a 
hakim and a few troops, was about 
three tacks of rupees, The Mozau- 
rees, who dwell to the north of 
karpoor, are a tribe of Baloochies, 
inhabiting a woody and ill-cultivated 
country. Their political condition is 
that of internal anarchy ; on the high 
ways they are robbers, on the Indus 
pirates, and, with reference to their 
neighbours, depredators. 

The town of Shekarpoor stands in 
lat. 27° 36'N., lon, 69° Is’ E., is of 
considerable size, and surrounded by 
a mud wall, without any ditch. ‘The 
inhabitants are almost all Hindoos, 
termed Shekarpoories, and speak 
peculinr dialect of Hindostuny dis- 
tinguished by that name. ‘There are 
























kept up with Raj 
pootana, Sinde, Candahar, and Peshae 
wer. Shekarpoor bankers are to. be 
found all over the Afghin dominions, 
and even in the remote towns of 
Turkistan, but they do not venture 
to carry their wives or female relae 
tions to these uncivilized countri 
The number of resident Afghans has 
been estimated at only 200 families, 


(Elphinstone, §¢.) 


Snexawetty.— This division of 
Rajpootana is situated ubout the 
twenty-eighth degree of north lati- 
tude, and is said to have received 
its name from a predatory tribe of 
Arabs. It extends about eighty 
miles from north to south, and rather 
less from east to west, but its limits 
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on all sides are extremely ill-de- 
fined, formerly fluctuating annually 
with political circumstances. To the 
north it is bounded by the British 
district of Hurrianna ; on the south 
by those of the Jeypoor raja; to the 
east it has Hurrianna and territories 
subject to the Macherry raja} and to 
the west the dominions of Joudpoor 
and Bicanere. The surface of She- 
kawutty presents to the view a sandy 
plain, scattered with rocky hills, ill~ 
watered, and badly cultivated ; yet 
it contains several considerable towns, 
the most noted of which are Seekur, 
Futtehpoor, Khetri, and Gooda. The 
sands are interspersed with tufts of 
hug-grass, the baubool, the kurrecl 
or cuper tree, and a bush named 
phoke, which last is said to he pe- 
culiar to the great Ajmecr desert and 
its borders, The country is naturally 
strong, being encircled by hilis, and 
protected by ghauts or passes, the 
principal of which are Ketree, Kun= 
decla, Oudepoor, nnd Babhye. Near 
the last is a copper mine, 

The Shekawutty chiefs are 9 mili- 
tary class, fcudatories to the raja of 
Jcypoor, hy whose assistunce they 
were enabled at no very remote pe- 
riod to wrest their present posses« 
sions from the Kyankarics, a tribe 
of converted Hindoos. In 1805 the 
principal Skekawutty chiefs were, 
Ist, Row Bishen Singh, of Munohur- 
poor, the nominal head of all: in 
returning the respectful salute of the 
other chiefs he brings hia hand no 
higher than his breast, which marks 
his superior 2d, Meer Singh Dass, 
and Pertaub Singh, rajas of Kundecla 
and Rewarra, then imprisoned at 
Jeypoor. 3d, Ubhce Singh, and va- 
tious other leaders of the Khetri 
caste. Ubhee Singh held the per- 
gunnah of Katpole from the British 
goverament for 20,000 rupees per 
annum. 

Bhuil isa good sizedtown in the She- 
kawutty country, about eighteen miles 
W. by S, of Khiro. In consequence 
of its being situated on the high road 
from the Punjab to Bicanere, its in- 
habitants were accustomed to extort 
heavy contributions from the mer 
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chants, and frequently plundered them 
altogether. The Shekawutty troops 
are mostly cavalry. In 1813 a party 
of them of the Silhedce tribe made 
a predatory incursion to the Hurrian- 
na near Behit, and plundered the 
country, Although nominally the 
subjects of the Jeypoor raja, they 
pay very fittle attention to his man- 
dates, in consequence of which the 
British governnient directed that in 
future such freebooters should be 
hotly pursued into the country that 
gave them an asylum, and destroyed 
wherever they could be found. In 
1818 the Shekawuttics, after au un- 
usual inter of tranquillity (four 
years), again became troublesome, 
when a detachment was marched 
into their country, where it captured 
three walled towns and levetled 
many of their mud forts; but the 
tribes and their chicfs still continued 
refractory, and rejected all subor= 
dination to their fendat superior, the 
Jeypoor raja. ~ (Metcalfe, Lieut. 
White, Elphinstone, 3.) 


Suekoanan (Shacoabad, the abode 
of magnificence).—A town in the 
province of Agra, thirty-seven miles 
distant from the city of Agra; tat. 
27° 6'N., lon. 78°27 E. This place 
derives its name from Dara (Darius) 
Sheko, the eldest and unfortunate 
sot of the emperor Skuh Jehan, who, 
in the contest for empire with Ane 
rengzehe, was defeated, bunted down 
like a wild beast, and at last mur- 
dered. 












Surmarcuewx.—A town in the 
kingdom of Ava, situated four mites 
inland from the Irawady, 100 miles 
east from Arracan, and 135 8.W. 
from the city of Ava; lat. 20° 30’ N., 
Jon. 94°30 E. Thisis n town of con- 
siderable importance, as from hence 
the Aeng road branches off over the 
mountains into Arracan, which was 
marched by a detachment under 
Lieut. Trant in 1626. Before the 
war Shembeghewn contained 3,000 
inhabitants, but in March 1826, when 

ed by the British army, not one 
Pabitation remained, having been 
burned to the ground by the Burmese 
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army while retreating. ‘The surround- 
ing country is an open plain, fertile, 
well irrigated, and highly cultivated. 
The Chalain river flows through the 
town, and during the rains is swelted 
to a considerable size. — (rant, 
$e.) 

Suem Dro Temers.—A temple in 
Northern Hindostan, eight miles E. 
by N. from Almora; lat. 29° 37’ N., 
lon, 79° 49 E., 6,760 fect above the 
level of the sea, 





Suropoon (Sivapura).—A town 
in the province of Ajmecr, 104 miles 
S.E. from Jeypoor; lat. 25° 41’ N., 
lov, 76° 33’ E. This is the capital 
of a. stnall principality possessed by 
arclation of the Jeypoor raja’s. 


Sueroony (Sivapuri),— A town 
in. the province of Agra, thirty-five 
milcs S.W, from Narwar; lat. 25°25" 
N,, lon. 77° 10'E. To the south of 
this place the country is level and 
tolerably well cultivated, but to the 
north-west it is extremely rugged and 
covered with jungle, The town it- 
self iy almost a collection of ruins, 


Sneninon (or Cheribon Jom dise 
teict in the island of Java, remarkable 
for its fertility, and the excellent qua- 
lity of the coffee it produces, Te fell 
under European influence 80 early as 
A.D, 1666, and, like Bantam prior 
to the arrival of the English, had 
been in a state of constant insurrec- 
tion, which added to an unwhole- 
some climate, had diminished the 
importance of the city uf Sheribon, 
Indeed, owing to mismanagement 
this district never yielded to the 
Datch a profit adequate to its great 
resources ; especially of indigo, cof 
fee, and teak timber. The sultans 
of Sheribon, being descended from 
ove of the earliest Arabian propa- 
gators of the Mahomedan religion in 
Java, have always been much vene- 
rated by the pious of that faith. An 
insurrection broke out here in 1800, 
which was not suppressed until after 
the conquest of the island by the Bri- 
tish, but no disturbance occurred 
during the subsequent period of the 
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British occupation. According toa 
census taken in 1815 Sheribon con- 
tained a population of 216,001 per- 
sons, of which number 2,343 were 
Chinese, on an area of 1,334 square 
miles. 

The town of Sheribon stands in 
lat. 6° 48’ S., lon, 108° 37 E., 193 
niles E.S.E. from Batavia by the post 
road. Owing to a pestitential dis- 
temper and other causes it has lat- 
terly greatly declined, having been 
deserted by a large proportion of its 
inhabitants. The great hill of Sheri- 
bon was formerty a volcano, and still 
‘occnsionaly sends forth smoke, At 
a little distance from the town is a 
mosque and mausoleum erected to 
the memory of Sheikh ibn Molana, 
which is going rapidly to decay, al- 
though still highly vencrated by 
the Mahomedans.—{ Rafes, Thorn, 
Se.) 


Suevacuxca (Sivaganga), — A 
smull fortified towo in the Mysore 
rovince, about twenty-six miles 
.W. fcom Bangalore. — This 
stands on the northern verge of the 
tract of wooded hills which stretch 
across Mysore between Bangalore 
and Seringupatam, The conical 
mountain of Shevagunga (the highest 
in the province) is a conspicuous ob- 
ject at a distance of thirty miles and 
upwards—( Fullarton, §c.) 








Sucvacunca,—A poligar town 
and zemindary in the southern Car- 
natic, sixty-nine miles $.$.W. from 
Tanjore; Jat. 9°55’ N., lon, 78° 32° 
E. The general character of this es« 
state is that of a dry country, having 
a light soil. It is much overgrown 
with jungle, and though flat has no 
cotton ground, The paddy grounds 
are confined to the left of the Vyar, 
which is finely cultivated ; but there 
are few tanks, and scarcely any hills. 
Among the native Hindoo chiefs, the 

igar dogs of this vicinity are held 
in high veneration, although the ani- 
mal throughout India generally is 
reckoned unclean, and treated with 
uomerited contempt. 

Shevagunga was ruled by rannys or 
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Princesses until about sixty yenrs 
ago, when two brothers named Mur- 
dov, of low caste, usurped the go- 
vernment, under the title of dewans 
or prime ininisters, and subsequently, 
on the death of the ranny, having 
mounted the throne, assumed the 
ancient title of the Pandian rojas. 
They were expelled by the nabob of 
Arcot, with’ the assistance of British 
troops, but he afterwards reinstated 
them, Continuing refractory, they 
were uttacked by a British detach- 
ment, and defended themselves in the 
fortress of Callacoil for five months, 
but it being at last taken by storm, 
the Murdoos escaped into ux 
neighbouring jungles, but were after- 









wards taken and hanged. As no fe 
male heir existed of the old Sheva- 
gunga family, the country was given 


to a relation of the lute ranny. 

‘The town, or rather village of She- 
vagunga, is large, open, and clean, 
agreeably situated, and nnuich embel- 
lished by noble clumps of bamboos, 
and a profusion of other trees. In 
1820, with the exception of the raja’s 
premises, which contained an upper- 
roomed house, inbabited by the 
Tukt ke Baeta, or bushand of the 
eldest daughter, and heiress to the 
zemindary, the place did not contain 
a dwelling above the rank of a hut, 
In the quarter inhabited by the Brah- 
mins these are of a larger size, and 
neatly whitewashed. There is a 
mosque in Shevagungn of a respecta~ 
ble appearance, and at the above 
date anew pagoda was building; but 
although so Jong the capital of a ge» 
nuine Hindoo principality, it did not 
then possess any ancient Hindoo edi- 
fice of the slightest note. In 1822 
the population of the Shevagunga 
zemindary, according to the returns 
made to the Madras presidency by 
the collectors, was 146,903 persons. 
—( Medical Reports, Fullarton, Lord 
Valentia, Public J18. Documents, 
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Suevacorry (Sivaghari). — A 
town in the Carnatic province, ninety 
miles N. from Cape Comorin ; tat, 9° 
55'N., Jon, 78? 32 E, 
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Suevecratour.—A town in the 
Carnatic province, 103 miles N. by E. 
from Cape Coniorin; lat. 9°35'N., 
lon. 77° 49 E. 


Sinankur for Shatkur).—A fort 
north of the true Himalaya, but be- 
longing to the principality of Buss: 
her, situated in Hangarang, on the 
borders of Lahdack, und bunks of the 
river Li or Spiti, which joins the Su- 
tuleje under the village of Numja, 
the fast of Bussaher; lat, 32° N,, 
Jon, 78° 34’ E.; 10,972 fect above the 
lovel of the sea. It is built of loose 
stones and unburned bricks, with 
houses under the walls, Near to 
Shinlkar the Spiti (which is here 
10,113 feet above the level of the 
sca) is crossed on a good bridge of 
three fir trees plavked over. “Four 
miles to the north are hot wells ia 
great repute.—(Gerards, §c.) 











Siuxgaroon.—A_ village in the 
province of Aurungabad, division of 
Jooncer, situated on the high road 
from Poona to Seroor, and about 
five miles from the litter, ‘This 
place stands on a rising ground, and 
is distinguished by a pagoda of stone, 
built in the general style of the tem- 
ples of this part of the Deecan— 
Fullarton, §¢.) 


Satrsx.—A large village in Chie 
nese Tartary, district of Rongzhoong, 
under the deba or governor of Chae 
prung, a town, of rather a coltection 
of hats, on the left bank of the Su- 
tulejc; lat. 31° 49’ N,, ton. 78° 44’, 
The houses here are built of stone 
with flat roofs, but are very much 
scattered ; the gurdens are hedged 
und with gooseberry bushes, The 
inhabitants are Turtars, but in dress 
and resemblance approuch the Chi- 
nese, who are the sovercigns of the 
country, Shawl-wool is procured 
here, but the quality ix inferior to 
that produced further cast, and 
brought for sale to Gortope, which 
station is suid to be eleven march- 
es from Shipké, This is the 
highest point to which the British 
survey in 1823 had reached, The 
height of the bed of the Sutuleje 
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(which even in the dry season is here 
aconsiderable stream) ix 9,267 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

In October 1419 Lieut, Herbert 
crossed the Himalaya at the Gunass 
pass, and ascended the Sutuleje up to 
Shipké, a frontier valley in the Chi- 
nese territories. It was subsequently 
visited by Licut, Gerard and his bi 
ther, who were presented by the Chi- 
nese functionaries with thirty pounds 
of flour, and an earnest request that 
they would quit the country.—(Hodg- 
son and Herbert, Gerards, §c.) 











Snoravanven. — A considerable 
town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Madura, twelve wiles N. 
from the town of Mudura; lat. 10° 
YN,, Jou. 78° 5’ E. Tt stands on the 
north bank of the Vyar or Vaygaroo 
river, and is cowposed of huts for 
the most purt smail and thatched, 
with many trees intermingled. —( Pid- 
larton, &¢.) 


SttoucuatTau.—A celebrated Budd- 

hist temple among the hilfs that, se- 
parate Arracan from Ava, situated on 
ahigh peak about a mile from the 
‘Aeng rond. tis held in great vene- 
ration by the Buddhists, as_contain- 
ing two impressions of Guudina’s 
foot, one at the summit of the hill 
and the other at the bottom; they 
are railed in, and covered over with 
splendidly gilt temples; the phoon- 
gies or officiating priests live ia the 
contiguous kioums or monasteries. 
Pilgrims resort to this sanctuary from 
all parts of the Burmese empire. The 
richer classes, paying @ tax of from 
twenty to fifty rupees, are allowed to 
pray within the railing; the poor 
pray outside but pay no tax. The 
ascent to the temple is by means of 
a flight of steps, 970 in number, pro- 
tected from the weather by a wooden 
roof, supported by numerous pillars. 
—(Prant, §e.) 


SuoomrHoow (Chooniphoon).— A 
Siamese town on the western side 
of the gulf of Siam, which in 1826 
was estimated to contain 7,000 inha- 
bitants, and situated about lat. 10° 
55'N. At the sbove date the only 


brick building in the place was a 
temple. Formerly the Siameee 
troops destined to attack the Bur- 
mese at Mergut used to assemble 
here, and its phya or governor was 
delegated to watch the Tenasserim 
provinces ; indeed since the conquest 
of these provinces by the Burmese 
Choomphoon has always been con- 
sidered an important station, and 
strongly garrisoned. This partly 
accounts for the absence of Chine: 
and the entire cessation of the val 
able trade that formerly subsisted 
with the gulf of Siam via Choom- 
phoon.—(Capt. Burney, Harris, Leal, 
Se.) 

Suusawutroor.—A_ town in the 
provinee of Malwa, situated on the 
east bunk of the Jaumncer river, sixty- 

miles ENE, from the city of 
in; Jat. 23°24’ N., fon. 76° 49” 
It is the head of 1 perguonsh, 
w 1820 yielded a revenue of 
80,207 rupecs,—( Maleulm, Se.) 









Suvypravanny (Sundari vana).— 
A town in the Carnatic province, dis- 
trict of Madura, 106 miles N. from 
Cape Comorin; lat. 9° 38’ N., lon. 
77° 48 BE, 


S1ax.—A large principality on the 
north coast of the island of Sumatra, 
which in 1820 nominally extended 
from Tamiang, its most northern 
boundary, to Rantan, but it was then 
much intersected by territories pos- 
sessed by independent chieftians. 
The great river of Siok has its source 
in the mountains of Menangeabow, 
and enipties itself’ nearly opposite to 
Malacca. The shores are flat for a 
considerable distance up the country, 
and the whole of the soil is probably 
alluvial; but about 125 miles from 
its mouth, in lat. 1°30’ N., fon. 102° 
1U’E,, where it is three-fourths of a 
mile brond, with a tide of twelve fect, 
there is the appearance of high land. 
According to native intormation it is 
uavigable cight days’ sail inland. The 
chief seaport is Campar. 

In point of commercial importance 
Siak ranks first of all the petty states 
in this quarter, being situated on a 
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large river, and more central than the 
others. The exports are gold, cum- 
phor, gambir, rattans, tobacco, wax, 
sago, ivory, gabron, and silk cloths; 
the principal imports, opium, salt, 
woollens, and Madras piecegoods. In 
A.D. 1818 a treaty of commerce simi- 
lar to that with Lingen was negoci- 
ated by Major Farquhar, who was 
received at Siak with the most friend- 
ly attention. British missions bad 
previonsly visited this state, in 1806 
under Capt. Scott, and in 1807 under 
Mr. Gurling, In 1820 the direct 
commerce of Siak, mostly with Mulac- 
ca, Singapoor, and Penang, was still 
considerable, their gold and silk 
cloths having been tong highly valued 
inthe surrounding Malay countries. A 
considerable quantity of excellent 
timber was procured tiere forthe con= 
struction of his Majesty's frigate 
Malucen, and the Bast-India Compa- 
ny's ship Inglis of 1,200 tons, both 
built at Penang, But with respect 
to its political condition, the Siak 
principality scarcely deserved the 
name of government, the chicfs no 
minally subordinate to the sovereign 
being mostly successful pirates, who 
had assumed the titles of rajas and 
sultans, with lite or no influence be- 
yond their miserable villuges, thinly 
scattered along a great extent of sea 
and river coast. About a century ago 
it was described as a powerful state. 
—(Lbbetson, Anderson, §c.) 


SIAM. 
(Syama, black.) 

Anancient kindom of India beyond 
the Ganges, situated principally be- 
tween the tenth and cighteenth de- 
grees of north Jatitude. To the enst 
it is bounded by the Cochin Chinese 
empire; to the north, including the 
tributary Shan country, it touches 
on the Chinese province of Yunan ; 
towards the west it is bounded by the 
sea, the British provinces south of 
Rangoon, and the Burmese territo- 
ries; and on the south by the Indian 
ocean, bay of Bengal, and the Malay 
peninsula, a large proportion of whit 
1s cither directly subject or tributary 
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to Biam. Viewed more in detail it 
consists of the following provinces : 

Ast. Siam Proper, or the ‘hay 
country, which occupies principally 
the valley of the Menam River, toge- 
ther with the tracts watered by its 
various branches, from about lat. 13° 
to 20° north, 

2nd. A large portion of Laos, or 
the Shan Country, 

‘Sd. A considerable section of Cam~ 
bodia. 

Ath. A portion of Pegu, or the Mon 
Country. : 

Sth. The peninsula of Malacca, 
from the hend of the gulf down tu 
tat. 7°.'N., where at Trang on the one 
side and Snngora on the other, they 
meet the Malay nation. 

Along the cast side of the gulf of 
Siam, the Siamese territories extend 
as far as the port of Athien or Cane 
cao, belonging to the Cochin Chi« 
nese; but it is yet fittle Known to 
Europeans. The principal seaports 
in this quarter are Chantibuo, Tung- 
yai, Pongsom, and Kampot ; the first 
belongs to Siam, but the others to 
the Cochin Chinese portion of Cam~ 
bodia. On the west side of the gull’ 
the Siamese possess the districts of 
Chaiya, Phoomsecing, Choomphoan, 
Bantaphan, Mai, and Phriphri. ‘Tu- 
wards the bay of Bengal the Siamese 
territories ure separated from the 
British conquered provinces south of 
Rangoon, by a mountainous ridge 
front 3,000 to 4,000 fect high, the 
terveotion of which will reduce the 
chances of dispute and collision be- 
tween the two governments. In for- 
mer times this was considered dcbute~ 
able land, belonging neither tu the 
Burmese nor the Siamese, each na- 
tion having troops stationed to catch 
trespassers when they ventured to 
¢ross then, 

Siam proper may be described asa 
vast plain intersected by the Mena 
river, on the banks of which all the 
principal towns ere situated. Like 
the province of Bengal, which it in 
many respects greatly resembles, it is 
subject to annual inundation, com- 
mencing in July, and when at their 
height overflowingthe country,except 
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the artificial sites of villages, the rice 
stalks rising with the flood. Near 
the shores of the Menam the country 
is perfectly flat, and the soit alluvial, 
on which account after the rainy sea- 
son is over many extensive morasses 
remain, and render the climate ex- 
tremely pestilential to European con- 
stitutions, causing flxes, dysenterics, 
and acute fevers. In the more ele- 
vated parts remote from the river the 
country is parched and dried up. 

To the overflowing of the river, 
however, the land in its vicinity owes 
its extraordinnry fertility, and is very 
productive of rice and other plants 
that require a redundant supply of 
moisture, Wheat is ulso raised on 
the higher grounds; but in respect to 
rice, Siam is probably the che: 
conncey in the world, the price being 
usually under two shillings per cwt., 
‘or ten Spanish dottars per eoyan of 
4,040 Ibs, avoirdupois, Besides these 
the soil is capable of raising all the 
richest productions for which Bengal 
iscelebrated; hut little, comparatively, 
in cultivated, owing to the extortions 
and oppressions to which the peasan- 
try are finble, and there is reason to 
believe that in the remote tracts a 
large proportion of the surface is stilt 
covered with primeval forests, The 
most valuable trees in these are teak, 
rosewood, eagle, and sapan-woods. 
The first is of the same quality as the 
Ava teak, und is floated dowa 300 

trom the interior to the cay 
applied to the construction 
ive junks, scarcely any being 
exported. The most vaiuuble pro- 
duce of these forests is the sapan- 
wood, which is both abuodant and of 
an excellent quality, and forms all the 
dunnage and many of the cargocs of 
the Chinese. ‘The aguilla or eagle 
wood is obtained among the islands 
that stud the eastern coast of the 
gulf of Siam, and aloe from some of 
the mountains inland, this precious 
perfume being almost the exclusive 
production of Siam and Cochin Chi- 
na, Most of the fruits of Hindostan 
thrive here, and there are besides the 
durian and mangosteen. 

The staple articles of regular cul. 
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ture are rice, sugar, pepper, and 
tobacco, It is only seventy years 
since sugar waa procured from the 
cane by the Chinese, who had in con- 
sequence additional privileges con- 
ferred on them, and the export now 
exceeds $0,000 peculs. Pepper is 
raised on the east side of the gulf, 
about the latitades of eleven and 
twelve degrees north, and about 
60,000 peculs are annually exported, 
mostly to China, From the same 
quarter gum, ganboge, and cardi 
mots are procured, Benzoin, pro- 
duced chiefly in Laos or the Shan 
country, bas of late years been ex- 
ported in considerable quantities ; 
the Chinese deal also extensively in 
hides, peltry, horns, bones, ivory, 
feathers, salt-fish, sult, and esenlent 
birds’-nests. The hides consist 
principally of deer skins, besides 
those of buffaloes, elephants, and 
rhinoccroses; the peltry of tigers, 
leopard, otter, and cat shins. Rhi- 
noceros’ horns and deers’ antlers are 
much esteemed by the Chinese for 
their medicinal virtues; the other 
bones are ground by that industrious 
people for manure to revive nearfy 
exhausted soils, The stick-lue comes 
mostly from Laos und the northern 
parts, and large quantities of culinary 
salt are annually manufactured by 
the process of solar evaporation, 
constituting un essential branch of 
the inland trade, distributed by the 
Menam and its tributaries, 

From Hindostan opium (about 200 
chests}, cotton gouds, and a small 
quantity of embroidered silks are 
received ; of European articles those 
mast in demand are white cotton 
goods, cheap woollens, fire-arms, 
and gtass-ware, Of the foreign trade 
that with China is incomparably of 
most value, and exists with every 
town and villnge along the coast, not 
being restricted to one port like that 
with Europeans. The most consi- 
derable intercourse is with Canton, 
Hainan Island, and Fokien, but a 
trade aluo subsists with the more 
northerly provinces of Chi Kiang and 
King-nan. The export to Cambodia 
and Cochin China is confined to the 
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ports of Cancao, and iron in all 
shapes is the chief commodity bar- 
tered. Hitherto the commerce with 
British India has been principally con- 
ducted from Bombay and Surat, the 
supercargoes most commonly being 
usually either Mahomedansor Parsecs; 
bringing gold and silver, silk tissues, 
and printed cloths, carrying away in 
return benzoin, gatboge, eagle-wood, 
sapan-wood, and of late years sugar. 
Iv 1822 the native trade conducted 
exclusively by the Chinese amounted 
to 39,000 tons; the American trade 
was about 800 tons; that of British 
India about 1,000 tons; native and 
Malay trade about },000 tous; total 
41,800 tons. The cnston-house 
taxes consist of imposts levied on 
goods imported and exported and 
tonnage duties, professing to be ad 
taforem, but rudely estimated, and 
varying with different nations. 
Hitherto the chief obstacle to the 
proniotion of commerce with Siam 
has been the government itself stand- 
ing forward as the principal, indeed 
the only merchant, which in fact 
created a virtual inonopoly of ull 
goods; but it is suid that since the 
accession of his proent Majesty to 
the throne he has abandoned all 
trade on his own account. 

Until recently the 
not in the habit of carrying on forei 
commerce in their own vessels, but 
at present they make voyages to 
China, the European settlements in 
the straits of Malacca, and even to 
Bengal, Ceylon, and Bombay. In 
fact the maritime advantages of Cey- 
Jon are considerable, the navigation of 
the gulf being easy, and its chief port 
safe, with a good depth of water. On 
the west coast are the three ports of 
Sangora, Ligor, and Bandon; at the 
head of the guif are those of the 
three estuaries of the Menam river, 
in which the tide reciprocates. The 
two western branches are shallow, 
but the eastern, on the banks of 
which Bankok stands, is navigable 
for all vessels not exceeding 250 tons, 
The eastern coast of the gulf is so 
studded with islands, separated by 
navigable channels and safe anchor- 
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that the whole space may be 
described as one caetinbed harbour, 

Inland Sian contains mines of 
iron, tin, copper, leat, and gold. 
Those of iron are said to be situated 
200 miles north from the mouth of 
the river, where it is imperfectly 
smelted on the spot by the Chinese, 
and afterwards transported to the 
capital, where culinary and other 
vessels are fabricated, and form 2 
considerable article of exportation 
to the archipelago, Cambudia, and 
Cochin China, i pecul of common 
bar-iron costs only four rupees. Tin 
is very generally diffused through 
some ‘of the provinces, and about 
500 tons are annually exported ; but 
as it has not yet attracted the atten- 
tion of the industrious Chinese, it 
probably can be had cheaper else- 
where. It is exported by the 
Durch in considerable quantities from 
Siam to Batavia, 

The domesticated avimals of Siam 
are much the same as those of Hin- 
dostan, and in the jungles are tigers, 
elephants, and rhindceroses, but there 
are not uny jackals, rabbits, or hares, 
The cows give but little milk, which 
is mostly supplied by female bnfialocs, 
neither have the natives learned the 
art of converting it into butter, The 
horses ure a very inferior race, the 
best being imported from Java, In 
1920 the sovercign of Siam possessed 
three white elephants, in that respect 
greatly surpassing his Burmese Mu- 
jesty. This animal is an occasiunal 
variety of the species, and corcetly 
speaking, is an albino, but with the 
organs of sight natural and suund, 
and no w: verse to the effect of 
light, yet the iris is of a purely 
white colour. The hairs of the body 
are yellowish, but more scanty, finer, 
and shorter than that of common 
elephants. The colour and texture 
of the skin never appears entirely 
healthy, being deformed with glan- 
dular ‘knobs, and the wrinkles of 
some acrid fluid which they secrete. 
They are usually small in size, but 
being well fed, are generally in good 
condition as to corpulence, The 
discovery of one is reckoned a most 
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important event, auspicious to the 
discoverer, and indicating prosperity 
to the nation, Albino buftaloes, deer, 
monkeys, and even porpoises, are aot 
uncommon in Siam, Royal tigers 
abound, and their bones are exported 
by the Chinese, who are said to use 
them medicinally, at least they may 
he seen suspended in every apothe- 
cary’s shop in Bankok. ‘The sea and 
rivers swarin with excellent fish, upon 
which alurge proportion of the lower 
classes subsist. In addition to these 
are fine Jobsters, turtle of a good 
quatity, and the mangoe-fish so much 
esteemed in Calcutta, The excellent 
sauce or seasoning named balachong 
is best procured here, where it is 
composed of dried shrimps, pepper, 
salt, and sea-weed, beaten together to 
the consistence of a tough paste, and 
then packed in jars for sale. 

The constitution of Siam is a pure 
despotism, there being no hereditary 
nobility or legislative body of any de= 
scription to control the king’s actions, 
Indeed, so sacred is his character 
that his name minse not be uttered, 
and is in fact known to few, even of 
the principal ministers, His body is 
supposed to be the seat of a soul in 
ahighly advanced stage towards final 
absorption, and of course exempted 
froin ull bodily infirmities and evacu- 
tions, On one particular day, how- 
ever, in order to conciliate deities 
superior to himself, he stands on one 
foot for an hour, All the inhabitants 
are liable to be called out for military 
service, so that very few standing 
troops ure maintained. Their arms 
are matchlocks, always in a bad con- 
dition, spears, and crecses. Th 
manufacture gunpowder, but it is of 
so inferior a quality that great quanti- 
ties are imported, Theic fortifications 
are stockudes of trees and posts, 
surrounded by a ditch, but the natue 
ral obstacles presented to invaders 
by the jungles, morasses, numerous 
branches of rivers, and the general 
unhealthiness of the climate, soon thin 
the ranks of ahostile army. A 
part of the taxes is levied in money, 
but much the greater part of the re- 
venue has hitherto been received in 
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kind, and realized by sale to foreign 
trailers, In 3826, exelusive of ex- 
tortions, they amounted to about 
£700,000 sterling. In 1750 the popu- 
lation was computed by the French 
missionaries at 1,900,000, but ap- 
parently without any foundation for 
the estimate, Unlike their neigh- 
ours the Malays, the Siamese have 
the utmost aversion to quit their 
homes, and consequently have made 
few maritime excursions, and planted 
no colonies, In 1826 the Chinese 
thronghout the whole kingdom were 
estimated at 150,000 persons, Bankok 
alone containing above 30,000, 

‘The Siamese nation, properly so 
called, consists of two races; the 
T’hay and the Phay Shay. ‘They 
distinguish themselves by the appel= 
lation of T’hay ; by the Burmese they 
arc named Shan, and by the Chi- 
nese, Malays and Europeans, Siam. 
Their former capital was named Yu- 
thin or Yoodra, from which circum~ 
stance by the Birmans of Ava thev 
are frequently called Yoodras, In 
their manners and customs they 
greatly resemble the Burmese, but 
possess a still more extravagant share 
of national vanity and sell-impor- 
tance, approaching almost to insa- 
nity. Their ministers have long been 
notorious for their want of veracity, 
and Cupt. Barney says that inde- 
fatigable lying forms an essential part 
of a Siamese stateman’s duty, while 
they are equally incredulous of all 
other diplomatists. 

The females of Siam are obliged to 
drudge in all laborious employments, 
for by them the woods are Cleared, 
the earth cultivated, and the harvest 
reaped. Both males and females take 
as much puins to blacken their teeth 
as Europeans do to preserve them 
white. The men eradicate their 
beards, but allow their nails to 
Jengthen like the Chinese. They are 
extremely gross feeders, in which 
they resemble all nations east of the 
Ganges. Among their edibles are 
rats, lizards, grasshoppers, and other 
insects, disgusting to the natives of* 
Hiodostan, Their houses are raiued 
‘on posts, and are entered by a ladder 
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from the outside. ‘Their temples are 
of a pyramidical form, generally a 
quadrangular one, of solid brick and 
timber, aud differ from the sepulchral 
edifices of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
named dagoba, which has a dome. 
Their statuary is quite characteristic 
of their religion, being confined to 
‘one single form of Buddha. Like alk 
the other semi-barbarous nations in 
this quarter of the globe, their artists 
in gold are remarkably expert, and 
their fillagree-work singularly beau- 
tiful. They excel also in beating out 
gold leaf, of which great deal is 
expended in adorning their temples 
and idols. The Chinese practition- 
‘aries, who are their chief physicians, 
have long been accustomed to the 
ase of the bath in fever, and their 
system is, no cure no pay. The 
commion people are so fond of sing- 
ing that the missionaries found the 
best way of imprinting their precepts 
‘on their memories was to forin them 
into short Latin songs, adapted to 
popular tunes, They have a great 
variety of musical instruments, but 
all disagrecable to a European car; 
of the instrumental music of the 
Jatter they prefer the organ on ac- 
count of the loudacss of its melody, 
and were much attracted by it to the 
Roman Catholic churches. Time is 
still measured by vessels having a 
stall hole perforated in the bottom, 
and placed in a tub of water, the 
construction of clocks being beyond 
their mechanical power 

‘The T’hay language ie that used by 
the Siamese, who in their own tongue 
assume the word Thay as their na- 
tional appellation. It appears to be in 
agreat measure original, and is purely 
monosyllabic, but more powerfully 
accented than any of the other Indo- 
Chinese Janguages. Their alphabet 
consists of thirty-seven consonants, 
fourtecn vowels, and six diphthongs, 
sli variously modulated in sound and 
intonation, In this dialect they pos- 
Sess many songs, poems, and che- 
ritras, or historical and mythological 
fables, Many of the Siamese princes 
have been celebrated for their poetic 
powers, and several of their histo- 
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vical and moral compositions are still 
preserved, In their romantic fictions 
the personages introduced, with the 
exception of Rama and the heroes 
of the Ramayuna, have seldom much 
affinity to those of the Bralinins, 
‘On the eastern side of the peninsula 
the Siamese prevails as far south as 
Patani, where it meets the Maluy. | 
The national religion of Siam is 
that of Buddha, but all sects are to- 
lersted. The abstract doctrines of 
the Siamese faith are singularly se- 
vere, and admit of no indulgencies 
whatever; but the bulk of the people 
are persuaded that rigid virtue and 
perfection are not prescribed to them, 
but only to their priests, on whose 
nusterities and mortifications they 
rely for their own salvation. Their 
prohibition from the shedding of 
lood, so far from influencing their 
conduct to the side of mercy, ap- 
pears to have the contrary efféct, of 
all nations Buddhists being the 
ferocious, crucl, and bloodth 
holding human life as nothing, 
deed, it has becn justly observed 
that in whatever nations the pure 
Buddhist faith continues paramount, 
they hold a secondary rank, both in 
power and intellect, and never ad~ 
vance in cither. At present the wore 
ship of Buddha is nearly universal 
from Bengal to Cochin-Chinu,  [t 
uppears identical with that of C 
Jon, but differs from the Buddhisin 
of ‘Tartary, Hindostan, China, Japan, 
and Cochin-China. The leading doc- 
rine is the transmigration of the 
soul, and Ni-ti-pan (Nirvana), of ul- 
timate absorption into the essence of 
the deity. ‘The above term siguifies 
also all-extirgnished, and the notion 
attached to it seems to be that of an 
imperturbable apathy, or condition 
ofummnixed tranquil happiness, which 
car hardly be said to differ from eter- 
nal sleep. The priests have neither 




















rank, influence, nor endowments, the 
sovereign being the real head of the 
church, and himself an incarnation 
of Buddha. 

The first French missionaries reach- 
ed Siam in A.D. 1662, after 2 most 
painful and arduous journey overland 
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to the bay of Bengal, where ¢! 
embarked; but prior to. this, ne 
Christian ‘religion had made some 
progress so early as 1621, through 
the medium of the Portuguese. The 
French mission was subsequently 
prosecuted with great zeal for more 
than « century, and was occasionally 
assisted by peed emergencies, but 
no essential progress was ever made 
towards effecting the benevolent in- 
tentions of the missionarics, 

The Siamene histories of the T’hay 
dynasty are suid to detail with mucl 
ininuteness and great exaggeration 
the events that have occurred in Si- 
am, and the adjacent stutes and 
countries, during the last 3,000 years, 
nnd also the events prior to that pe- 
riod from the building of the city 
Maha Nukkon, but with ess circum- 
stantial detail. The records of the 
other dynasty, the T’hay J’hay, are 
supposed still to exist. Notwith- 
standing these documents, the Sia- 
mese nation was wholly unknown to 
Europe until the discovery of the 
route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The first traces of their au- 
thentic history began about A.D. 
1550, and were acquired by adven- 
turers of the Portuguese nation, who 
frequently acted as nuxiliaries to the 
factions contending for the govern- 
ment. From the annals of the East- 
India Company it appears, that in 
84 their commerce sustained con- 
siderable losses by a Mr. Constantine 
Faulcon (a Cephalonian Greek), one 
of their inferior servants, who ran 
away in their debt, and obtained pos- 
session of their property by making 
presents to the King of Siam, whose 
prime minister he afterwards be- 
came, 

In 1684 ambassadors were sent 
from Siam to Louis XIV., on board 
of an Engiish vessel, in consequence 
of which Messrs, Cerberet and La 
Loubere were despatched on a diplo- 
matic mission to Siam, where they 
arrived on the 27th of September 
1687, and immediately solicited the 
king to embrace the Roman Catholic 
religion, in which request they were 
the more urgent, as an envoy had 
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just arrived from the court of Persia, 
in order to convert him to the Ma~ 
bomedan faith. The Siamese mo- 
narch declined both of the proposed 
conversions, but entered into a strict 
alliance with the French, whom he 
allowed to garrison Bankok and 
Mergui, the two most important 
havens in his dominions. This in- 
timacy, however, was of short dura- 
tion, for in 1688, by @ sudden revo- 
lution, the king was dethroned and 
murdered, Fauicon executed, and the 
French expelled, * 

From this date Siam experienced 
much internal discord, and inany son- 
guinary massacres, which seem to be 
the natural condition of such com. 
munities, periods of tranquillity being 
merely exceptions to the general rule. 
Tt remained, however, exempt from 
any serious external annoyance until 
1754, when in consequence of the 
conquest of Pegu, the Birman domi- 
nions came in contact with those of 
Siam, War immediately ensued, and 
with a few short intervals has conti- 
nued ever since. In 1767 the Bur- 
mese, under Alompra, captured Yu- 
thia, the then capital, pillaged and 
burned it, extirpated the royal fa 
mily, carried many of the inbubitants 
into’ slavery, and left the country al- 
most a wilderness. In 1769 Piatak, 
the son of a wealthy China-man, col- 
lected some troops and expelled the 
Burmese from all their conquests 
except the provinces now belonging 
to the British along the bay of Beu- 
gal, and subsequently extended his 
dominions by the subjugation of se- 
veral petty Malay stoi and the 
conquest of Chantibun in Cambodia. 
Becoming insane about 1782, he was 
dethroned snd beaten to death with 
a club of sandal-wood, a mode of ex- 
ecution exclusively royal, and thrown, 
into the Menam, — He wns suceeeded 
by the first sovereign of the present 
dynasty, who reigned until 1809, 
when the Inte Ling ascended the 
throne, where be remained until the 
20th July 1824, when he died after a. 
few days’ illness. On the same day 
his oldest but illegitimate son, prince. 
Kroma Chiat, aycended the throne 
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without massacre, convulsion, or 
bloodshed, a rare event in the annals 
of Siam. 
in 1821 a mission from Bengal un- 

der Mr, Crawfurd was despatched to 
Siam: but it was received with great 
jealousy and distrust, and little posi- 
tive advantage gained, but the foun- 
dation was laid of a friendly inter- 
course, and knowledge acquired tend- 
‘ing greatly to facilitate any future at- 
tempt under more favouruble cireum- 
stances. This soon occurred, for the 
Siamese, during the Iate Burmese 
war, volunteered their alliance against 
their old and inveterate enemy, but 
during the whole course of it, so far 
from being of the least service, exti- 
bited a conduct in the highest degree 
equivocal and suspicions, employing 
their troops solely in the kidnapping 
of the unfortunate pexsantry of the 
present British provinces south of 
Rangoon. Capt. Burney was in con- 
sequence despatched to procure their 
liberation, which, after much lying and 
evasion on the part of the Siamese 
cabinet, he effected to the number of 
above nine hundred, but they refused 
to restore onr old aily, the dethroned 
king of Queda, to his dominions. Some 
connnercial advantages were also gain~ 
ed by the treaty of 1827, and many re- 
strictions removed, the Siamese admit- 
ting Khek and Chin to travel through 
the interior of their territories from Te- 
nasserim and the adjacent British pro- 
vinces. Khek and Chin in the original 
treaty have becn translated into 
“ Asiatic subjects of Great Britain 
not being Burmese, Peguers, or descen- 
dants of Europeans,” and all British 
subjects may proceed by sea to any 
Siamese port.—(Crawfurd, Burney, 
Singapoor Chronicle, Finlayson, Tur- 
pint Leyden, Elmore, Symes, §e.) 
Stam Town.—See Yorura, 


Stampa (or Chawpa).—A small 
state of India beyond the Ganges, 
partly situated on the eastern coast 
of the gulf of Siam, and formerly an 
independent kingdom, but for 
twenty years past subject ‘to Cochin 
Chiva, of which empire it at present 
forms the southernmost province. 
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As yet its geographical features are 
very little known, but the lower part is 
described as a tevel champaign coun- 
try, mach intersected by the Donnai 
river and its numerous branches. In 
the Javanese annols Siampa is men- 
tioned as an independent state so 
early as A.D. 1478, and apparently 
was then inhabited by Buddhists. At 
present there is a considerable Ma- 

iomedan population, who speak a 
dialect of the Malay, and are said to 
be the ming sect, 

In 1824 a small junk arrived at 
Singapore from Cambodia, the crew 
and owners of which were part of a 
colony settled there, but who origi 
y came from the country of Si 
Tn their new country (Caw 
bodia) they had mixed with the Mua+ 
lays, and ‘adopted their religion, in 
consequence of which they” spoke 
both their own language (the Cham- 
pa) and the Malay. Very little of 
the interior of this conntry is as yet 
known, but images of Hindoo deities 
have becn imported from thence via 
Cambodia, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that Hindooism, similar to what 
formerly existed in Java, now exists 
in the inland parts of the province, 
the inhabitants of which are conjec- 
tured to be a branch of the great Lao 
nation.—(Singapoor Chronicle, Craw= 
furd, §.) 

Stav Isuz.—~An island in the Enst- 
erm seas, about thirty-five miles in 
circumference, situated off the north. 
eastern extremity of the island of 
Celebes; lat. 2° 48” N., lon. 195° 5” 
E. On this island there is a voleano, 
which during its eruptions covers the 
neighbouring islands with cinders, 
The land is high but fruitful, and 

wisions are cheap. The Dutch 
had formerly a small garrison hore, 
which has been long withdrawn. 
(Sonnerat, Forrest, §c.) 

Sisxiaas (Sivanivasa).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Nuddea, sixty-four miles N.N.E. 
from Calcutta; lat, 23° 25’ N., loo, 
88° 49E, There is a short pa: 
for boats from the north to Calcutta, 
past this place, during the greater 
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part of the year, and a toll is levied 
near the eutrance of the creck where 
it branches off from the Issamutty, to 
defray the expense of keeping it na- 
vigable. At Sibnibus are the ruins 
of a palace formerly belonging to the 
Nuddea rajaa, and near it arc several 
pagodas in a better style of architec- 
ture than is usually seen in the lower 
parts of Bengal, —{ Fudlarton, 4¢.) 


Stavvaw Jere,— A small island, 
one of the Philippines, from thirty 
to forty mites in circumference; anit 
situated due south of Luzon; lat 12° 
30°'N,, fon. 128° 3 E, 


Steacotz.—See Crcacore. 


Steuyourcy aaneri guli, the narrow 
pass ).—A celebrated pass in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, about twenty niiles 
N.W. from Rajamahal, which marks 
the boundary of the Bengal and Babar 
po cen; Int. 25°12’ N., lon, 47°40" 

. ‘This’ pass, during the Iindoo 
and Mahoniedan governusents, was 
the commanding entrance from Ba- 
har into the kingdom of Bengal, and 
was fortified with a strong wall, which 
does not appear, however, to have 
been of any real service, us in 1742 0 
Maharattn army consisting of cavalry 
penetrated into Bengal to the S.W. 
of this pass, through the hills above 
Colgong. In 1824 Siclygully was a 
Nietle town, or rather village of straw 
huts, with the ruinans bungalow and 
barracks of Mr. Cleveland’s corps, 
situated at the base of a high rocky 
eminence at an angle of the Ganges, 
and commanding a fine view of two 
ranges of hills.(2*, Buchanan, Bi~ 
shop Heber, §c.) 

Smnour (Siddhavat).—A hilly di- 
vision of the Bulaghaut Ceded Dis- 
tricts, situated among the Kastern 





Ghauts, between the fourtcenth and ori 


fifteenth degrees of north latitude. 
Sts wurface is rocky and monutainous, 
but interspersed with rocky vallies, 
watered by perennial streams from 
the hills, “It is also traversed in part 
by the river Pennar, the bed of which 
during the hot and dry scason is 
planted with melons, which, when 
ripe, are sent to the Coromandel 
VOL. it. 
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coast, where they are greatly esteem- 
ed. In this portion, of the British 
dominions many of the rajas, poli- 

3, and other native chiefs have 
foe their estates since the sovereignty 
was translerred int A.D. 1800. Among 
these persons is the Chitiohel raju, 
whose family was formerly in posse-~ 
sion of the country from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sidout to the Balpally 
pass. The general language is the 
Telinga, 








Sivout.—A townin the Balaghant 
Ceded Districts, about twelve miles to 
the eust of Cuddapah ; iat. 14°30’ N., 
lon. 79° 2’ E, Ou the south side of 
the river Pennaur the range of bills 
‘extends along close to the bank, and 
about one mile and a half from the 
northern face of the fort there runs 
a chain of mountains, which conti- 
nes with very little interruption as 
far as Perwnttum, and inte the Ni- 
zam’s territories. The river here, at 
the driest season, contains a small 
current sufficient Tor the customary 
ablutions of the Hindoos, who have 
several small temples; and the gate- 
ways tu the enst and west are orna- 
mented with stone chouitries, 

The walls round the fort are of 
stone, high, and in a state of sufficient 
repair, aud there is a rampart of some 
breadth all round the interior. ‘The 
gateways to the westward are open, 
‘but the one on the eastern side, be- 
yond which there is a modern work, 
said to have been built by the French, 
has been built up. ‘There is a good 
ditch round three sides of the fort, 
which can be filled in the tainy sca- 
son when the river is fail. Tie for- 
tifications of Sidout are said to have 
been erected by the Matlawar or Chi- 
tihel "ajay and appears to have been 

ally a fortified pagoda, dedicated 
to Siddheswara Swami, but only frag 
iments of the religious edifice now 
remain. It beeame the residence of 
the Cuddapah nabobs on their being 
threatened with the Mysore power, 
as besides the strength of the fort 
Gvhich is, however, commanited by 
some of the neighbouring hills) the 
country generally is ol difteule access, 

gy 
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‘The town or pettah surrounding the 
fort was then extensive, and it conti- 
nued a populous and thriving place 
until the removal of the collector’s 
office to Cuddapah. Haleem Khan, the 
Just nabob of the Mairi line, resided 
here when Hyder took the fort, and 
carried the family of the nabob into 
captivity. Sidout has the reputation 
of being healthily situated, and is ra- 
ther a favourite residence with the 
natives, The tomb in the inner fort 
is held in great reverence by the Ma- 
homedans, and both it and its mosque 
are favourable specimens of Mussul- 
man architecture.—{ Newnham, §c.) 


Sipowna.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, fourteen miles §.8.W. from 
Nahan ; lat. 30°29 N., lon. 77°22’ E. 


Siproon.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, situated on the north side 
of the Sereswati, sixty-eight miles 
N.N.W, from Ahmedabad, and twen- 
ty-cight from Mehsani, on the road 
from the south to Palhanpoor ; lat. 
23° 55’ N., lon. 72° 19’ E. It is trie 
butary to the Guicowar. —( Public 
MS, Documents, $c.) 


Sixan.—A town in the 
of Ajmeer, seventy miles N.' 
peor ; i 
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Stxxia. + The ancient limits of 
this principality are uncertain; but 
according to native authorities they 
were separated from the Chinese do- 
ininione in Tibet by a ridge of moun- 
tains called Khawa Kurpols, or the 
mountains white with snow, while 
further down the Conki formed the 
boundary to the west until it reached 
the plain, where the whole tract of 
ow country belonged to the Morung 
‘or Vijayapoor raja, and after his fall 
to the Gorkhas. Between the Ma- 
hananda and She Tessie the Sikkim 
raja possessed a low tract seven or 
ght miles wide, inhabited by the 
Cooch tribe, and cultivated with the 
Plough. Such were its ancient do- 
minions, but since its recent con- 
nexion with the British government 
Sikkim has received, what all native 
atates receive unwillingly, a compact 


iat. 27° 3 N, lon, 74°45° 
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and well-defined boundary. To the 
north it is separated by the Himalaya 
mountains from Chinese Tartery ; on 
the south it hans the Nepaulese of 
Morung, and the district of 
Rungpoor ; to the east it is separated 
from the Deb raje of Bootan's ter- 
ritory by the course of the eastern 
branch of the Teesta river; and on 
the west from those of Nepau! by the 
Conki river. In Jength it may be 
estimated at sixty miles, by forty the 
average breadth, Except a small 
section of the plain, the whole of 
this country is situated among hills, 
and its productions, vegetable and 
mineral, entirely resemble those of 
the Nepanl territories, which are 
similarly situated with’ respect to 
latitude, elevation, and climate. 

According to native authorities 
there are on the Conki 
marts named Bilasi and Majhoya, to 
which the traders from the plain carry 
rice, salt, extract of suger-cand, hogs, 
dry-tish, tobacco, spirituous liquor, 
and various cloths, Before the 
Gorkha conquest they also took oxen 
for slaughter; but that tribe being 
Hindoos prohibited such sacrilege. 
From the mountaineers the traders 
rocured in return cotton, Indian 
madder, musk, and Tibet cow and 
bull tails, At Dimali, on the Bala 
kongyar river, there is @ mart or 
custom-house consisting of a square 
surrounded by buildings, into which 
the merchants and their commodities 
are received, there being no other 
permanent buildings except those of 
the collector and his assistants. To 
this place dealers from the low coun- 
try take up salt, tobacco, cotton 
cloths, goats, fowis, swine, iron, and 
occasionally broadcloth, and in re- 
turn bring back munjeet or Indian 
madder, cotton, bees’-wax, blankets, 
horses, musk, cow and bull tails, 
Chinese flowered silks, and rhinoce- 
ros” 1B. 

North from Dimalj half a day’s 
journey, according to the same in- 

mants, on a hill near the source 
of the Balskongyar, was the resi- 
dence of Yu-kang-ta, the Lapchs 
chief, who formerly collected the 
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duties for the Gorkhas, By the na- 
tives of Sikkim it iz named Samdang, 
but by the Bengalese Nagreecote; 
east from which two days’ journey, 
near the source of the Mahananda, 
there is seid to be auother. gota or 
mart, now much neglected.  T' 
greater part of Sikkim is included 
between the two arms of the Teesta, 
where the soil is watered by different 
branches of that river, the space 
forming a sort of valley ; and although 
the whole is extremely mountainows, 
yet there is much cultivation carried 
on, the principat articles being rice 
and Jndian madder or munject. Be- 
yond Samdung and Satang one day’s 
journey, and on the other side of the 
first high mountains, is Darjiling, 
which appears to have been one of 
the most important strongholds of 
the country, as it way selected by the 
Gorklas for their principal nilitary 
station. From hence to Sikkim the 
capital is six days’ journey, and the 
anowy inountains are said to be about 
the same distance still further north, 
In 1809 the Sikkim raja, besides 
the petty territory of Gandhauk, or 
Gamtoo, bounded on the west by 
the western branch of the Teesta, 
possessed a small portion beyond the 
weer or eastern Teesta, which, how- 
ever, rather formed the general 
boundary between his lands and those 
of the Deb raja of Bootan. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the Sikkim state had 
at one time overrun a great part of 
the coantry bordering on Rungpoor, 
and probably then compelled the By- 
kantpoor zemindar to abandon the 
forest and seck refuge further south. 
In 1772 the latter was found in firm 
aliiance with the Bootan government 
against the common enemy, ‘The in- 
habitants of this principality consist 
almost entirely of the Lapcha tribe, 
the country being named Sikkiin of 
Sikkim Bhote from the name of its 
capital, and from its being subject to 
a Bhootea chief. These Lapchas 
may be considered the fourth of the 
more important tribes to the east of 
the Nepaul valley, and in their man- 
ners much resemble the Kirauts ; but 
instead of having chosen a Rajpoot 
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chief, they appear to have selected 
for their leader o irate pet in 
consequence of which the Lains doc- 
trines have made considerable pro- 
gress anongthem. The Lapchas eat 
Beef, pork, and every other aliment 
reckoned detestable by the Hrahmini- 
eal Hindoos, and drink ardent spirits 
to axcess ; neither do they marry their 
females until they have attained the 
years of maturity. The men were 
formerly (nnd probably still are) 
armed with swords and bows, from 
which lnat they discharged poisoned 
arrows. Spears were not used, as 
being ill suited to n country covered 
with dense jungles, where men can- 
pot march in compact order, They 
have a few matchlock muskets, but 
mostly too large to be fired without 
‘a rest. Besides the Bhooteas, who 
are principally attached to the chiefs, 
and the Lepchos by whom he is 
guarded, the hills of Sikkim are said 
to contain many peopte of the Litnboo 
tribe. The Lama religion, lthough 
far from universal, is decidedly the 
most prevalent, and the partial in+ 
carnations of the deity in the bodies 
of inspired Lamas of such frequent 
occurrence, that in 1809, within the 
limits of the Lapcha and Kiraut 
countries, there were no less than 
twelve existing at the same time, 
The princes of Sikkim, predeces- 
sors of the present raja, were Bhoo- 
teas, said to be sprung from a high 
family at Lassa, who took the title of 
Gelpo, But although the chief be 
of Bhootea origin, the strength of 
the Sikkim army has ulways consisted 
of Lapchas, the Bhooteas being na- 
turally a very timid race, quite stus 
pified by the enervating influence of 
what they call religion, The Lap- 
chas, on the other hand, continue a 
set of vigorous, beef-eating barba- 
rians, of whom only about one-half 
have been deluded by the monkish 
austerities and superior learning of 
the Lamas. Formerly the second dig- 
nitary in the state was the hang, or 
chief of the Lapchas, who probably 
was the teal sovereign in temporal 
affuirs, the Gelpo presiding in mat- 
ters of religion. It is nat known how 
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many princes succeeded to the throne 
of Sikkim, bue it is probable the 
Bhooteeas have been paramount in 
the country s considerable time. 
The chief who governed Sikkim pri 
to 1782 by the natives of Bengal was 
named Roop Chiring, whose resi- 
dence was at Darjiling, where he had 
fa strong house built of brick, and 
mach aamired in that region. This 
prince died about 1782, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Chawa Raja, which 
ia the title given by the people of the 
country to the heir apparent, 

In A.D. 1788 the Gorkhas invaded 
Sikkim with an army of about 6,000 
men, of whom 2,000 were regulars, 
the ‘whole commanded by Tierat 
Singh, the soubah of the Morung, 
This officer received no opposition 
until he approached the capital, in 
defence of which the raja ventured a 
battle, when after a desperate resis- 
tence he was completely defeated, 
oming | probably to the fire of the 
‘Gorkha musketeers, who also sus- 
tained:a considerable loss, yet were 
immediately after able to besiege the 
town, All these events took place 
‘at some period prior to the 28th of 
October 1788. Alter experiencing 
this disaster the raja retired towards 
the frontiers of Tibet, in order to 
re-assemble an army, and to solicit 
assistance from the Deb raja of Boo- 
‘tan and the pontiff Lama of Lassa. 
With the first a treaty was soon con- 
eluded, by the conditions of which 
‘the Sikkim chief engaged to pay a 
tribute to the Bootan raja if through 
hie exertions he succeeded in reco- 
vering his dominions; and being in 
consequence reinforced by a conside- 
table detachment of Bootanners, and 
also by a party of Bhooteas from a 
Tibet ‘province named Portaw, he 
returned towards his capital about 
the beginning of December. His ap- 
preach compelled the Gorkhas to 
raise the siege, and after losing many 
men in a skirmish they retired to- 
wards flam on the Conki, where they 
erected forts to secure a communi- 
cation with the Morung. 

It is probable that about this 
riod the Sikkim raja ‘died, leaving bis 
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son, Kurin Namki, an infant. The 
war was then conducted by Yuk-au- 
thuk, the hang, or chief, of the Lap- 
chas, who was next in rank to the 
Ain, hile the metropolis was defend- 

by the hang’s brother, Namoi, 
named by the Bengalese Lamji 
Early in B 89 the gama . eh cd, 
probably for want of pay or plunder, 
and the greater part oP the people of 
Sikkim submitted quietly to the Gork- 
ha yoke, while the dethroned raja 
fled to Tankiya in Tibet, and the 
hang of the Lapchas retreated to a 
stronghokl, situated between two 
branches of the Teesta, from whence 
he ever after annoyed the invaders of 
his country. This place, named Gand- 
hauk or Gamtoo, B territory an- 
nexed to it of considerable extent, 
which afforded the raja an income of 
7,000 rupees per uunum ; but being 
aman of high birth, he obtained in 
marringe the daughter of the chief 
niinister at Lassa, with whom in 1809 
he returned to the petty dominion 
which the energy of his’ minister (the 
hang) had preserved. 

Both the dharma, or sacerdotat 
raja of Bootsn, and the pontiff of 
Lassa were now seriously alarmed by 
the progress of the Gorkhas, and ap- 
plied to the emperor of China for his 
interposition. This proved effectual 
in securing the Bovtan chief; but 
the Tibetians were obliged to cede to 
the Gorkhas the province of Kutti, 
which still forms the government of 
Kheroo, at the head of the Sancosi, 
near the Arun, and comprehended in 
the district of Chayenpoor. The Lap- 
chas, however, notwithstanding the 
appurent desperation of their affairs, 
continued to give the Gorkhas so 
much trouble, that at last, as a mea- 
sure of policy, they consented to give 
them a governor of their own tribe, 
who in 1808 continued to exercise 
the whole civil authority, paying an 
annual tribute to the government at 
Catmandoo. In military matters he 
was subordinate to the soubsh of 
Chayenpoor, and Gorkha garrisons 
were established in Sikkim and Dar- 
jiling, the two principal stations of 
the district. 
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‘The affaira of Sikkim continued in 
this unsatisfactory state until the 
rupture with the Gorkhas in 1614, 
whea the raja immediately declared 
against them, and acted the part of a 
faithful, and, according to the extent 
-of hia resources, a useful ally to the 
British nation. At the pacification 
of 1816 he wes in consequence re- 
warded by tho recovery of = const 
derable portion of his territory with- 
in the hills, to which the Bengal go- 
vernment added a tract of low land, 
ceded by the Gorkhas, to the east of 
the Mutchee river. This last-men- 
tioned section is a slip of land about 
twelve or fourteen miles in breadth, 
reckoning from the base of the hills, 
and very thinly inhabited, Only de- 
tuched portiona are cultivated, being 
separated from each other by forests, 
which are altogether impassable dur- 
ing the rainy season, The land un- 
der actual tillage is extremely fertile, 
and capable of yielding any crop ; but 
at present its produce is chiefly con- 
fined to rice, ot! seeds, and a few 
other articles of small note and quan- 
tity. The scanty population may be 
accounted for partly by the insalubrity 
of the climate, but more especially 
from its having been the extreme point 
castward to which the Gorkhas ex- 
tended their conquests, and the ver; 
spot where the last struggle took 
place between the Gorkha soubah of 
Morung and the Sikkim suthorities, 
‘These military operations lasted two 
campaigns, and compelled most of 
the inhabitants to seek an asylum 
within the British provinces. In con- 
sequence of these unfivourable cir 
cunstances the whole of Nizamtareh 
became depopulated, after the Lay 
chas attacked the Gorkhas on the 
of February 1816, nor could any of 
the expatriated natives be induced to 
return until it was ascertained that 
the tract had been ceded to the Brie 
tish. The same process, although 
not to 80 aggravated a degree, took 
place in the pergunneh of Hatizusah. 

Besides the land revenue the Gork- 
hhas had other fiseal resources, such 
ug 2 payment for permission to graze 
cattle, which tax, after the tract came 





into the British, was farmed for one 
at 2,500 rupees. The next extra 
branch was from the forests, which 
of course varied according to the de- 
mand for timber ; but the forests to 
the east of the Mutchee, with the 
exception of those due north of By- 
kantpoor, ate not valuable, so that 
the whole profit from this source was 
quite insignificant. The other items, 
such asa tex for permission to gather 
Derries and to catch parrots, were 
also petty and vexatious, the first- 
mentioned monopoly yielding on! 
ninety rupees per annum. The uni- 
long considered es a fabu- 
lous animal, is said to exist in the 
alpine regions of this province; but 
not having been yet caught, has hi« 
therto escaped taxation. 

From the information collected by 
the British functionaries while the 
settlements were under consideration, 
it appeared that a tract of low coun- 
try was absolutely necessary for the 
comfort and subsistence of the inha- 
bitants of the high lands; but owing 
to physical circumstances, consider- 
able difficulties occurred in the ar- 
rangement of the boundaries, The 
river Mutchee, at a very short dis- 
tance before it enters the British ter- 
ritory, is separated into two branches, 
the old and the new Mutchee, and 
the difficulty referred principally to 
the small tract lying between the two 
branches, which is catied Kopaulas 
tie. Ifthe old Mutchee formed the 
frontier, all communication between 
the Nepaulese Morung and the lands 
of the Sikkim raja would be prevent. 
ed, the country to the westward of 
that stream being for a considerable 
distance an impenetrable forest, ex- 
tending to the hills and without inha- 
bitants; whereas had any part of 
Kopaulastie been retained by the Gors 
khas, it would have praved an inter 
minable source of dispute with the 
adjoining governments. Its annexa- 
tion tome Bengal presidency was at 
one time recommended ; but the dis- 
tance of the tract in question from 
the seat of authority at Ruogpoor, 
and the entire ignorance of the peo- 
ple regarding the local observances. 
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withia the British boundaries, render- 
ed the adoption of this measure of 
very doubtful advantage. The whole 
was in consequence conferred on the 
Sikkim raja, to be held by him exempt 
from any tribute, and subject to no 
other condition than those which 
would attach to the general relations 
established with that petty state. 
The stipulations on which the tract 
within the hills were restored to the 
Sikkim raja were: a cessation of all 
aggression on his part ngainst the 
Gorkhas; the cmployment of his 
military power and resources in aid 
of the’ British troopy when engaged 
among the hills; the exclusion of 
Enropeans; the surrender of crimi- 
naly, and the protection of legal com- 
merce. 

While these discussions were pend- 
ing, much embarrassment was ‘expe- 
rienced by Capt, Latter, the British 
commissioner, in communicating itt n 
language not understood by any Eu- 
ropean, or even native inhabitant of 
the old provinces. The policy of 
supporting und strengthening the Sik- 
kim principality was sufficiently ob- 
vious, but the mere cession of the 
hill-country, without the annexation 
of some of the low land, would not 
have accomplished the object, the 
latter being indispensable for the sub 
sistence of the Lapcha garrisons, 
Neither were the inhabitants by these 
arrangements transferred to aforciga 
power, but to the control of their 
original rulers, whose authority, not- 
withstanding the Gorkha usurpation, 
had never been wholly abrogated ; 
all public orders having invariably 
had the joint seal of the Sikkim 
raja’s dewan and the Gorkha souba 
of Naggree. 

Asmay be supposed, from the geo- 
graphical position of his dominions 
ng well as the bond of s common re+ 
ligion, the Sikkim raja has always 
beenclosely connected with the Lamas 
of Lassa and Teshoo Loomboo, with 
the Deb raja of Booten, and occa- 
sionally has maintained a diplomatic 
intercourse with the mighty empire 
of China, Latterly this interchange 
of couriers has increased, the Chi- 
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nese functionaries in Tibet feeling 
uneasy qualms at their unexpected 
contact with the British, On the 8th 
of August 1816 two Chinese envoys, 
of a rank answering to that of sou- 
Daldar in the Bengal army, arrived 
at the court of the Sikkim raja, ac- 
companied by seventeen followers. 
According to the information res 
pecting them, collected by Capt. Lat- 
ter, theae persons had been despatel 
ed from Lassa by the Chinese vi- 
ziers Tea Chang (or Te-chan-choon) 
for the purpose of inquiring if a let- 
ter, sent some time before by the 
viziers to the British government, had 
been forwarded to Calcutta, and also 
to ascertain the existing state of f+ 
fairs throughout Northern Hind 
tan. To these ambassadors the Sik~ 
kim raja fully explained the nature of 
his recent connexion with the British 
government, informing them, that al- 
though his troops had joined the 
British against the Gorkhns, the al- 
lies meditated no hostile movement 
against any portion of the empire 
of China, Being well feasted, the 
envoys remnined three days, ” and 
seemed much inclined fo’ tarry 
Jonger; but the raja, desirous of 
getting rid of them, gained them 
over by a present of ready money, 
and prevailed on them to depart, 
The Sikkim raja has since heen 
the channel through which various 
despatches have been transmitted 
from the Bengal government to the 
Chinese functionarics at Lassa, 

The restoration of this state under 
the British protection and guarantee, 
will conatitute a barrier against Gork- 
ha ambition and enterprize in an 
eastern direction, and may eventually 
lead to an enlargement of our com- 
mercial relations with Tibet and 
Southern Tartary. It was well as- 
certained that the views of the Cat- 
mandoo cabinet had long been di- 
rected to this quarter, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the feeble 
states of Bootan and Assam could 
have resisted their arms. The re- 
duction of these states, besides ex- 
tending their territories elong the 
British 












frontier, and thereby opening 
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new sources of dissension, would 
in proceas of time have led to a 
communication with the more distant 
empire of the Birmans, an event from 
which much embarrassment and con- 
tingent danger might have resulted. 

”. Buchanan, Capt. Latter, Pub- 
lic MS, Documents, §c.) 


Siew for Damoo Jung)—Ac- 
cording to native information this 
place stands on the west side of the 
Shamikuma river, which rises on the 
southern declivity of the snowy moun- 
tains, and opposite to the town sepa- 
rates into two branches, surrounding 
an immense mountain, on the top of 
which there is a small level, and a 
stronghold named Tasiding. The 
united streams, under the name of 
1, afterwards join the Teesta ; 
16’ N., Jon. 88° 9 E., 110 
miles N, by E, from the town of Pure 
neah, 








Srrant-—A village in Northern 
Hindostan, situated in the lowest 
range of mountains westward of the 
Kardeh doon, or valley, about four 
miles from the point where the Choo- 
rapani river opens into the plains. In 
this vicinity seams of coal have been 
discovered : it is slaty, brittle, and 
black, with a resinous lustre, and docs 
not soil with the touch, {¢ burns 
with a bituminous snd sulphurous 
odour, and leaves behind a residuc of 
a reddish colour, 


Sumer (Srikata, a rick market).— 
A district in the province of Bengal, 
of which it occupies the north-castern 
extremity. Qn the north it is sepa- 
rated from Assam by an extensive 
range of mountains, some peaks of 
which are 6,000 feet above the level 
of the adjacent plains, and inhabited 
hy Cosseshs aud several other wild 
tribes, in various stages of barbarity, 
‘The principal passes into Assam arc 
Luckhat, ei teen miles north from 
the town of Silhet, and Bhookoola, 
in Cachar. On the east Silhet is 
separated from the Burmese empire 
by the two small hill states of Muni- 
poor and Cachar; an independent 


\t 
portion of the Tipperah raja’s terri- 
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tory, inhubited by Kookies, bounds it 
onthe south, The eastern and sonth- 
ern portions are hilly; but the north- 
ern, central, and western patts are 
flat, and submerged during the 
rains. 

lis is the most easterly of the 
British posessions in Hindostan, being 
within 350 miles of the province of 
Yunan, in China, The whole of the 
mountains and mountainous tract 
north-east of Silhet, until within a 
fow miles of the Assam low country, 
named Cosseahs by Europeans, Kha- 
siyasin Northern Hindostan, but who 
denominate themselves Khyer: they 
are described as a muscular race of 
men, armed with bows arrows, 
long naked swords, and shields so 
large that they afford shelter from the 
rain. This tribe also occupy the 
hilly country from about half-way 
between Laour and Doorgapoor east- 
ward as faras Cachar, They princi- 
pally inbabie the southern portion of 
the mountainous tract, none of them, 
with the exception of the Gentiah 
family, having extended their posses~ 
sions 50 far a5 the Assamese plains, 
Formerly they held the low lands in 
Silhet adjacent to tle hills as far as the 
river Soormah; but they were ex- 
pelled on account of their turbulence 
many years ago. 

‘The Cosseah language differs from 
those of the Cacharies, Garrows, and 
other bordering tribes, who appear 
to use dialects having a common ori- 
gin. They are also distinguished io 
their features by the absence of that 
peculiar conformation of eyelid which 
so strongly marks the Chinese, Bur- 
mese, and other Eestern nations of 
Tartar extraction. They are govern- 
ed by a number of petty chiels, with 
very limited authority, the most pow 
erful of whom are the rajas of Salung 
{or Khyram) and Gentiah. They 
heve no distinct written character, 
and for urposes of correspondence 

loy the Bengalese lan; 6 and 
scrlves, They have adopted the 
Brahminjcal faith so far as to ab- 
stain from beef; but they eat pork 
and poultry, and get intoxicated with 
strong liquors. Their Jaws of inhe- 
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ritance resemble those of the Nairs 
of Malabar, desecnding to the oc 
phew by the eldest sister of the 
party, 

Under the Mogul government Sil- 
het was formed into a foujdary, or 
military station, more on account of 
its remote and secluded situation be~ 
yond the Soormuh and Brabinaputra 
than from any well-grounded appre- 
liensions of foreign invasion, protect 
ed as it ix by inaccessible hills or im- 
penetrable jungles. Its actuat dimen- 
sions since the dismemberment of re- 
veral pergunnahs have been computed 
at 2,80) miles, divided into 146 small 
pergunnahs, held by an equal number 
of zemindars. Near to the town of 
Silhet the country presents a novel 
appearance to an eye long habituated 
to the flut surfnce of lower Bengal, 
being composed of various conical 
shaped bills, with broad bases, rising 
irregularly at short distances from 
cach other, and covered with trees 
and verduse to the very summit, 
while to the north and east lofty 
mountains rise abruptly like a wall, 
and appear as if at some remote pe- 
riod they had withstood the surge of 
the ocean. 

During the rains s great proportion 
of the tand ia laid under water by the 
overflowing of the Soonmal: and 
other rivers by which it is intersect- 
ed, so that the passage from Dacca is 
performed for nearly the whole way 
over rice and pasture-fields, which in 
the cold season are many feet nbove 
the current of the rivers. Over this 
tract, when the floods are at their 
height, there is from eight to twelve 
fect of water; the elevated sites of 
the villages appear like islands; the 
vesscls’ masts are entangled among 
the branches of trees, while their pro- 
gress is impeded by the matted thick- 
ness and adhesion of the paddy stalks, 
When the inundation drains off, the 
land is left in an excellent condition 
for rice cultivation, which species of 
food is usually so abundant, that in 
1803 rice in the husk sold for fifteen 
rupees per one hundred maunds, of 

iglty pounds each, and coarser 
‘ains wore still cheaper, In addition 








to this ample supply, cvery stream 
and puddle swarms with fish, which 
arc caught in the most slovenly man- 
ner witha hand-net, or even a picce of 
cold mat. Wages, ns may be inferred, 
are conscquently extremely low, he- 
ing from half ® rupee to one rupce 
and a half per month, every thing 
inclnded ; but the peasantry being 
naturally averse to exertion, and never 
working but whea stimulated hy the 
pangs or apprehensions of hunger, 
the soil is on the whole very indif- 
ferently cultivated. 

The produce of Sithet, owing to the 
depression of the soil, and the swampy 
nature of a large proportion of the 
surface, is principally rice ; the more 
costly articles of cotton and sngar are 
also raised, the first on the hills, the 
last on the more elevated spots of the 
different perguonahs, but the quantity 
procured is scarcely sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of the district, Among 
the chief productions and staple com- 
modities for exportation must be 
reckoned oranges and limes. The first 
are procured from extensive omnge 
plantations, or rather forests, and the 
quantity annually exported is very 
great, Calcutta and many other re- 
mote parts heing supplied from hence. 
The quatity is inferior to the delicious 
fruit of Chandpoor on the grent Meg- 
na in the Dacca district; but may vie 
with any other, and the price on the 
spot is frequently not more than one 
rupee per thousand. Something pe- 
cutiar in the soil or climate would 
appear to be required to fit a place 
for the production of good oranges. 
In the whole extent of the British 
territories in Hindostan there nre only 
three spots where good ornnger are 
produced, wiz, the district of Silhet, 
Chandpoor above described, and Saut- 
ghur at the foot of the Eastern Ghauts 
or passea leading up to Bangalore 
from Madras. 

Chunam, or lime, is found in inex- 
haustible quantities among the boun- 

ills, accessible during the ring, 
from whence it is transported by the 
inland navigation to the most distant 
quarters of Bengal, but it is inferior 
to the beautiful shell chunwn of the 
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Coromandel coast. A commerce in 
chunam, wax, ivory, and other arti- 
clea, is carried on with the Cosseahs 
and other mountaineers on the exet- 
em frontier. These were formerly 
monopolics; but in 1799 a general 
freedom in trade was proclaimed, 
subject to certain police regulations 
to prevent frauds and quarrels. The 
other productions of Silhet are aguru, 
or fragrant aloe wood, wild silk, and 
a cloth munufactured from it named 
Muggadooties. Great numbers of 
elephants arc unoually caught on go- 
yernment account, but they are rec- 
koned inferior both in size and quality 
to those nearer the sea-coast, and of 
a more southern latitude, In 1814 
coal was discovered to be abundant 
in the Laour hills, at first of a spu- 
rious kind and slaty fracture, but more 
recently the quality has so much ime 
proved that it has been forwarded to 
Calcutta for the use of the arsenal. 
The strata was found in the broken 
bank of o river for a considerable 
extent, and at distances of several 
miles, Shiclds made in Silhet have 
long been noted throughout India for 
the lustre and durability of the black 
varnish with which they are covered, 
‘This is composed of the expressed 
juice of the marking nut (the semi- 
carpus anacardium), and anoth 
kindred fruit, the holigarnia longifo- 
lia, whose juices are resinous, being 
solable in alcohol, but not at all in 
water. Silhet shields have long been 
a considerable article of export, being 
in request throughout Hindostan 
among such natives as still retain their 
uncient predeliction for the sword and 
buckler. Formerly large bouts were 
built here for the royal Mogul flect 
stationed at Dacea, and square-ri, 
vessels have since been occasionally 
constructed of timber, the growth of 
the country, 

An establishment, named the Put- 
warry, existe in Set for the purpose 
of pointing out to individuals the 
lands they have bought at public sales, 
without which it would be extremely 
difficult for purchasers to discover and 
discriminate such property, the lands 
being scuttcred in small fragments 
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through d‘f-rent villages. To thie 
establishn:ent the revenue officers are 
obliged to have recourse, to ascertain 
what landa are the just property of 
the state, the adjacent zemindars being 
always on the alert in appropriating 
such lands, unincumbered with the 
payment of any land-tax to the public 
treasury. In 1801, it was estimated 
that the produce of the rent-free lands 
‘was equal to about onc-fourth of the 
whole jumma; and the Jands ex- 
empted from taxation were then in 
the best condition. At that date the 
teventies of the whole district were 
collected in cowries, which were also 
the generat meiitm of pecuniary 
transactions, and ® considerable exe 
pense was annually incurred by go- 
vernment in effecting their conversion 
into bullion; but between that date 
and 1814, the circnlation of this ma- 
ritime currency had been so grodually 
decreasing, that in 1813, the whole 
of that year’s revenue was realized in 

ecie. 

In Silhet there are no regular 
schools and seminaries for teaching 
the Hindoo or Mahomedan law, but 
in different places there are private 
schools where boys are taught to 
read and write. Although so large » 
proportion of the whole population is 
Mahomedan, the mosques have been 
long going to rnin, while several pal- 
try Hindoo templeshave becn erected, 
and a few merchants have exchanged 
their thatched dwellings for others of 
brick and mortar, In 1801, Mr. Ah- 
muty computed the inhabitants of 
Silhet at 188,245 men; 164,381 fe 
males, and 140,319 children, making 
a total of 492,945 persons, in the 
ratio of two Mahomedans to three 
Hindoos. Mr. Roberts, then judge 
and magistrate, was of opinion that. 
his jurisdiction, although one of the 
smallest in Bengal, contained no less 
thon 27,000 talookdars. The number 
of houses was estimated by the col 
Jector at 103,637; the boats belonging 
to the district at 23,000. During the 
Mogal dynasty, aud even st a less 
distant period, children used to be 
purchased here’ as an article of com- 
merce, and resold at Dacca ant else- 
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where. Along the Silhet frontier to- 
wards the Cosseah (or Khasiya)monn- 
taina, there are several brick redoubts, 
with bastions at each end for the 
guards and ammunition; the whole 
Buile to repel the incursions of that 
une ized tribe, which has long in- 
fosted the low countries in their vici- 
nity. A guard from the Sebundy, or 
provincial battalion, is regularly sta- 
tioned in each of the forts at Myaram, 
Bamgong, Chintisleh, Kontakhal, and 
Punduah, and to them is entrusted 
the preservation of tranquillity on the 
frontier, where they are cantoned, 
and where they are periodically re- 
Tieved by troops from head-quarters. 
In 1798, the low country of Bun- 
gong, on the north-west side of the 
Soormah river was occupied by the 
Cosseah mountaincers, who scarcely 
ever paid the revenue due to govern- 
ment, the recovery of which was 
found to be impracticable, as the de- 
fauiters on any appearance of coercion 
fied to their native mountains which 
are inaccessible to a military force. 
They were expelled from the lands, 
but returned repeatedly and commit- 
ted many murders. In 1814 a Cos- 
seah council was convened among 
the hills, the subject of consideration 
being a dam which had been opened 
by the British peasantry, in revenge 
for which they determined to carry 
fire and sword into the pergunnah of 
Prerua. This resolution they carried 
into prompt execution, under the im- 
mediate command of their chiefs, and 
during the incursion destroyed two 
large vill and killed four unof 
fending cultivators of the soil, These 
atrocities were soon repressed, and 
the invaders driven back to their dens 
in the jungles; but their vicinity still 
continues a subject of doubt and 
anxiety to every public functionary 
in charge of the district, By one of 
these they are described as honest 
and fair ia their dealings, and of 
strict veracity, but outrageously vi: 
dictive; in the three first qualities 
exhibiting a most striking contrast to 
their neighbours of Bengal. Occa- 
sionally they suffer arbitrary punish- 
‘ments and extortions from the inferior 
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officers of government, who levy iin- 
posts of their own enactment on the 
traffic carried on between Silhet and 
the Cosseahs, with whose chiefs they 
have also been accused of carrying on 
a clandestine correspondence. 








_ During the Mogul government thie 
district fut ed a considerable num- 
ber of slaves and (as stated by Abul 


Fazel) eunuchs for the royal seraglio. 
‘The practice of inveigling away ite 
free natives for the purpose of seltin 
them at Dacca, Pato, Calcutta, ant 
Moorshedabad, still ‘continues, al- 
though from the vigilance of the Bri- 
tish authorities the attempt is rarely 
successful. An authorized traffic in 
slaves has existed here from time 
immemorial; and one of the ni 
trates estimated this class at one-sixth 
of the whole population, progressive- 
ly increasing by domestic propaga- 
tion, The transfer of slaves takes 
place both with and without the con- 
sent of the slaves; but in the latter 
predicament only the mildest treat- 
ment can secure the purchaser any 
benefit from. his acquisition, Occa- 
sionally the poorer descriptions of 
free inhabitants sel] themselves when 
in extreme distress, and a few per- 
sons, principally slaves, are inveigled 
away by bozeegurs and wandering fa- 
Women also, of the poorer 
classes, both here and in the Backer- 
gunge district, when left widows, sell 
their children to procure food; 
some have been hereditary slaves for 
several gencrations, andare soldalong 
with the estate on which they reside ; 
others are imported from’ Cachar, 
Gentiah, and other territories beyond 
the limits of British jurisdiction 
Free ine 1824 this sini had en~ 
joyed a long tranquillity, the peace 
of the country Taving never been 
disturbed, except by the attack on 
Gentiah, in 1774, and some insigni- 
ficant disputes with the Cossyahs, in 
1789 and 1790. In 1824, however, 
it became necessary to collect troops 
to guard against an invasion from the 
Birman empire, and latterly to be- 
come the aggressors, by invading and 
conquering the contiguous province 
of Cachar.—(Aimely, Hayes, French, 




















SILLEEMUDDUN. 


Sage, Colebrovke, F, Buchanan, J. 
Grant, Rennell, §.) 


Snwer.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of the preced- 
ing district ; lat, 24° 55’N., lon. 91° 
40’ E, The travelling distance from 
Calcutta to this place is computed 
by Major Rennell at 325 miles; but 
the direct distance does not execed 
260 miles, 


Siuinpuns.—A Butta district in 
the island of Sumatra, situated inland 
from the bay of Tapanooly. This is 
an even plain ten or twelve miles 
long by about three broad, and when 
visited by Messrs. Burton and Ward 
in 1822, presented one vast unbroken, 
field of rice cultivation. fine broad 
river, with numberless tributaries, 
flowed through it, and water for 
‘irrigation was conducted also to the 
fields by artificial uqueducts, Many 
villages were scattered over ite 
surface, This plain is surrounded by 
hills from 500 to 1,000 feet high, also 
nnder cultivation, and wholly free 
from jungle, except at some of the 
tops, said to be the ubode of evil 
spirits. . 

The district of Silindung (or Toba 
Silindung) in 1822 contained eighty- 
two villages, the population of which 
‘wat supposed to exceed 80,000 per- 
ns, ‘The entrance to their houses 
ie from a trap-door beneath, and the 
interior consists of one single room, 
thirty or forty feet by twenty, con- 
taining from thirty to fifty inmates. 
The space between the ceiling and 
the roof is used as a granary, and as 
a depot for the skulls of their enemies. 
The soil consists chiefly of a light 
grey sand, strongly resembling that 
5 Bengal. Rice and sweet potatoes 
are the principal articles of produce. 
The coco-nut is not seen beyond the 
second range of mountaing inland, 
Neither tobacco nor cotton are raised, 
both being imported from Tapanooly. 

Cotton cloths are made and dyed 
by the females, and a superior kind 
of white pottery is made in the vici- 














nity of the Lake Toba, adorned with . 


res of various coloure. iron is 
roughly wrought into choppers, large 
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knives, spearheads, &c. The match- 
Jocks are procured from Menanca- 
bow, but the coarse gunpowder 
which they use is of their uwa manu- 
facture, Large pipes of ross, and 
ornaments of gold, brass, iron, and 
seashells are wrought with great 
nentness ; but the men generally lend 
an indolent life, and it seems rather 
‘wonderful that, with so much leisure 
to do evil, they do not commit more. 
They do not use opium, nor any in- 
toxicating liquors except pale wine 3 
but they smoke an herb slightly nar- 
cotic, and tobacco engerly, when they 
can get it. Their brass pipes are so 
large and strong, that they are occa- 
sionally used as weapons of offence. — 
(Burton and Ward, §c.) 


Sitanmxw.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Ava, which in 1795 was 
Jarge town, shaded by wide-spreading 
trees, embellished with temples, and 
remarkable for its manufactures of 
silk, the raw material for which was 
procured from the province of Yue 
nan, in China; bat when visited by 
the British mission in 1809 a very 
different picture was exhibited, The 
numerous pagodas and religions build- 
ings still indicated the extent and 
former importance of the town; but 
with the exception of one old woman, 
not an inhabitant remained. A large 
proportion of the males had been 
conacribed for the Siamese war; and 
the town being left thus defencele: 
fell an easy prey to the insurgent 
Nakonek, who completed its ruin— 
(Symes, Canning, 5e.) 

Sitaxan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa. In 1819 the gross 
revenues of this chiefehip amounted 
to 1,11,825 rupees, bat were ed, 
to exceed two lacks in 1624, 

Sittaw.—A populous town in the 
Groviace and district of Babar, up to 

820 not noticed in any map, It: 
stands about forty miles 8.E. from 
Patna, and twelve from the city of 








Suterwuppuw.—-A villega in the 
Carnatic province, district “of Madu- 


ra, fifty-three mites travelling dis- 
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tance §.E. from the city of Madura. 
Here is a handsome pillared choul- 
try, with a fine reservoir in front.— 
( Fallarton, &¢.) 

Sraataca—A village in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
situated on the great Juggernauth 
road, about thirty-three miles travel- 
Ting distance 8.S.W. from Balasore. 
‘There is a small bungatow here for 
the accommodation of travellers. — 
(Fullarton, §¢-) 

Srutcrean.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, fifty-eight miles 
south from Teary; lat. 23° 55° N., 
lon, 78° 53 E. 

Simea,—A British station among 
the hills between the Sutuleje and 
Tumna, situated near Subhatoo, and 
elevated 7,200 fect above the level of 
the sea. Here some bungalows have 
heen erected for the benefit of inva- 
lids, the temperature being healthy 
during the hot season, and the sar- 
rounding scenery magnificent. It was 
visited hy Lord Amberst in 1827, 
who here received the rajas of Gur- 
wal and Bussoher, and the rana of 
Joobul, and a complimentary mission 
from Runjeet Singh of Lahore. 


Simoca (Siva Mogay).—A town 
in the Mysore raja’s territories, 122 
ailes N.W, from Seringapatam ; lat. 
19°56’ N,, lon. 75° 41’ E, This place 
is fortified, but the works are not 
strong, aithough during the rains the 
river Tunga washes the eastern wall. 
In A.D. 1790 a battle was fought on 
theplainsnear Simoga, between Purse- 
ram Bhow and Mahomed Reza, com- 
monly called the Binky nabob, or burn- 
ing lord, being, on account of his 
activity, generally employed by the 
sultan’ to lay waste the country. In 
this action the Maharattas scarcely 
took any part, the whole brunt of the 
engagement falling on a Bombay de- 
tachment under Capt. Little, which 
at the commencement of the battle 
mustered only 750 men. At this 
time Simoga contained 6,000 houses, 
the whole-of which were destroy 
by the Muharattas, the women ravish- 
ed, and the handsomest curried away. 
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Such of the men as fell into the 
hands of the Maharattas were killed ; 
and of those who escaped the sword, 
a one perished by hun- 
ger. ese ruffians did not even 
spare the Kudali Swami, although 
the high-priest (gooroo) of all the 
Maharatta Brahmins of the Smartal 
sect, by whom he is considered an 
actual incarnation of the deity. They 
plundered and burned his matam, or 
college : which so en: the pontiff, 
that he threatened them with ex- 
communication, and was only paci- 
fied by a present from the Peshwa of 
400,000 rupees, half of which Tippoo 
extorted from him, and puid to 
Lord Cornwallis, in part of the fine 
imposed at the treaty of Seringapa- 
tam.—{F. Buchanan, Moor, $.) 
Sancaroon.—Sce Sixncarooa. 

_ Sixpe (Sindhu).—A. principality 
in the ancient province of Mooltan, 
which on account of its having for 
some years possessed a separate and 
independent government, has risen 
into political, and probably temporary 
importance. The general boundaries 
of this state, including Tatta, areMool- 
tan and Afghanistan on the north ; 
Cutch and the sea on the south ; on 
the east it has Ajmeer, the sandy 
desert and Cutch; and on the west 
the sea and mountains of Baloochiv- 
tan. The eastern limite of Sinde are 
particularly ill defined, but the late 
Capt. Macmurdo was of opinion they 
ought to be fixed by the channel of 
the Pooran, or ancient Indus, which 
may be said to separate Sinde from 
the desert. Jn length the dominions 
of the Sinde Ameers may be loosely 
estimated at 300 miles in length, by 
eighty the average breadth ; and it is 
intersected dingonally throughout its 
whole extent by the river Indus. On 
the north Sinde adjoins the country 
of Bebawul Khan and the fort of Sub- 
zal. ding from thence south 
are the possessions of many petty 
chiefs, usually tributary to the smeers 








The plain of the Indus from the 
sea to Sungur iv included in the 
Sinde dominions, Of this division 


the fortien extending from the sea 
, ta Shekerpoor is inhabited by Sin- 
dies under a native prince, tributary 
to the Cabul sovereign, and now ge- 
nerally named Sinde by the British ; 
but in strictness it ought to be desig- 
nated Lower Sinde, and from She- 
karpoor inclusive to Sungur, Upper 
Sinde, The section to the west of 
the Indus is mostly inhabited by Ba- 
loochies; and with the exception 
of a amall tract, north of Shekar- 
poor, is directly under the Cabul 
sovereign. East of the Indus Sinde 
Proper is a perfect level from its 
most northern boundary to the sea- 
shore, with the exception of two or 
three low hills called the Gunjsh 
hills, on the island formed by the 
river on which Hyderabad, the capi-~ 
tal, standa, West of the Indus from 
Schwan (26° @ N.) to the sea the 
face of the country varies, some parts 
being mountainous and others flat, 
and some interspersed with ranges of 
low bills. Northward from Sehwan 
the plains extend to the hills of Se- 
wistan, The district of Chandoo- 
kee, enclosed between the trunk of 
the Indus and a remarkable branch, 
is highly cultivated and very produc. 
tive, and yields, even under its pre- 
sent misgovernment, eight lacks of 
rupees annually to the revenue. This 
branch of the great river diverges to 
the west, and after spreading over a 
wide tract, which at different seasons 
is either a marsh or a lake, it again 
joins the main stream seventy miles 
below the point of separation. 

A great part of the province lying 
to the westward of where the moo-~ 
soon ceases is a barren sterile soil, 
and totally unproductive, from the 
absence of moisture. Easterly from 
the meridian of 67° 40° E. the land 
near to the Indus appears copable of 
improvement; but to the northward 
of Tatts, and a small distance to the 
west of the river, the country is moun- 
tainous, barren, rocky, and uninha- 
hited, In the months of June and 
July the thermometer ranges from 
90° to 100°; but the air in Upper 
Sinde is so pure and so.much refresh- 
ed by cooling broezes (rom the west, 
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that the heat ia never excessive. 
About Hyderabad the climate is 
bealthy, and the air in the month of 
August remarkably clear, the differ- 
ence of refraction in astronomical ob- 
servations being scarcely perceptible. 

‘The Indus from the city of Tatta 
to a branch called the Fulaiee has 
from two to two and a half fathous 
water; off Tatta it has three, four, 
and more frequently five fathoms, 
with a muddy bottom. Its banks in 
the vicinity of Hyderabad are gene- 
rally well cultivated, except where 
the ameers have made enclosures to 
confine game ; but these are so nume- 
rous and extensive as to occupy 
muny of the most valuable spots of 
land. The cultivation of Sinde de- 
pends on the periodical rains and the 
process of irrigation by means of ca- 
nals and watercourses. During the 
swelling of the rivers grains and other 
seeds are raised; the remainder of 
the year is employed in the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, sugar-cane, huldee, 
&c. Every bega of land watered by 
a canal or wheet puys (1809) a reve- 
nue of from one and # quarter to three 
‘and a half rupees; one wheel is ca- 
pable of watering sixteen begas, A 
duty of one rupee is levied on each 
Khanwan (120 pounds) of grain 
reaped by the farmer, and the subse- 
quent extortions on that and every 
other article of commerce or subsis- 
tence are enormous, 

‘The principal articles of home pro- 
duce exported from Sinde are rice, 
ghee, hides, shark-fins, potash, salt- 
petre, assafeetida, b’dellium, madder, 
frankincense, Tatta cloths, horscs, in- 
digo, oleaginous and other seeds. 
The exports from Sinde to Bombay 
are shark-fins and flesh, b’dellium, 
ghee, potash, saltpetre, hides, oil of 
sesame, wheat, assafwtida, munject, 
sicshif oil, raisins, almonds, colouring 
plants, pistachio-nuts and flowers, 
shawls, cloths, mustard, wild saffron, 
black cumminseed from Kerman, 
white cummin-seed, and chintzes 
from Sinde and Khorasan; The 
imports to Sinde from Bombay are 
white sugar, sugar-candy, steel, iron, 
tin, tutenague, lead, cochineal, betel- 
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nut, bleck pepper, dried coco-nuts, 
vertuilion, red lead, quicksileer, Ben- 
gal and China raw silks and cloths, 
cinnamon, cardamoms, cloves, nute 
mneg, sandal-wood, ginger, china-ware, 
pearls, aloes, and anattas, 

The intercourse between this ter- 
ritory and the provinces to the north- 
ward is chiefly curried on by means 
ofthe Indus, which ia navigable for 
smull vessels to a great distance 
from the sea. There are not any es- 
tablished land caravans from Sinde to 
Mooltan and Cabul, but an inter- 
course is carried on by travellers and 
merchants. The Eust-India Com- 
pany had formerly a factory in Siede, 
with which they carried on a consi- 
derable trade, but it was withdrawn, 
probably owing to the disorderly state 
and consequent poverty of the coun- 
try; indeed commerce and agricul. 
tuire of all descriptions have rapidly 
declined in Sinde since the accesaion 
of the present rapacious rulers, The 
daties levied on foreign and domestic 
trade are estimated at two-thirds of 
the cupital employed, and the culti- 
vator is compelled to sell his grain 
at a low price, to the government, 
by which it is monopolized, and wu! 
sequently re-sold et a considerable 
profit, In addition to this evil exten- 
sive tracts ofthe best Jand onthebanks 
of the Indus are set apart and con- 
verted into wastes and jungles for the 
preservation of game, the ameers be- 
ing, unfortunately for the country, 
most passionately addicted to hunting, 
The British mission in 1809 saw 
scarcely any thing deserving the 
uame of cultivation from Corachie to 
Helliah, on the road to Hyderabad, 
a distance of 150 miles. 

The internal government of Sinde 
is wimilitary despotism. In 1809 
the supreme authority was vested in 
three brothers of the Talpoory fax 
mily, whose names were Meer Gho- 
lsum Ali, Meer Kurreew Ali, and 
Meer Murad Ali, The oldest bro- 











ther, Meer Gholaum Ali, had the 
title of bakim or ruler of Sinde, and 
was cousidered the head of the go- 
vernmant, There were two 

bothers of the ruling family, Meer 
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Sohrab and Meer Thara, who, al- 
though not ostensibly pertakers of 


‘the supreme authority, possessed 


large tracts of territory, and exer- 
cised every funetion of sovereignty 
within their respective limits. 

These nineers betong to the Maho- 
medan sect of Shiahs, but they are 
remarkably tolerant both ta the Soo- 
nees and to the adherents of Bratima, 
‘The Mabomedun population compose 
the military strength of the country, 
and during pacific intervals are em- 
ployed as husbandmen, artificers, und 
menial servants; the internal com- 
merce being almost exclusively cur- 
ried on by Hindvos, The great bulk 
of the population consists of Hin- 
doos, Juts, and Baloochies, The 
Hindoos were probubly the aborigines, 
the Juts the descendants of early 
converted Hindoos, and the Buloo- 
chies strangers. ‘The majority of the 
Muhomedans are of the Soonce faith, 
although the ameers and some men 
of rank be Shiuhe. Although Sinde 
is now but scantily peopled, it ap- 

‘at some former period to have 

much more thickly settled; and 
the great number of tombs and bu- 
riul-grounds scattered over the coun- 
try, where no population is now vi- 
sible, is quite extraordinary. From 
‘Tatta to Hyderabad the country ia ale 
most destitute of human beings, there 
being only one village onthe whole 
route. 








Sinde is a province swarming with 
military adventurers, from whence 
the native powers of Hindostan have 
long been supplied with infantry mer- 
eenaries. The national armies of 
the principality are usually collected 
fr i 8, who hold tands 
ona military tenure from the amoers, 
at whose sunnnons they are obliged 
to bring their respective quotas inte 
the field. ‘These tribes are reckoned 
forty-two in number, many of which 
hove retained their distinctive appel- 
Jetions since the first Mahomedan 
invasion, when they consisted prin 
cipally of adventurers from the lofty 
mountains of Beloochisthe, except 
the Jokia and Jut races, which are 
beth of Sindean origin. The amecrs 
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. of Sinde collectively can Lring into 
the field an army’ of 36,000 men, 
composed of irregular cavalry, armed 
with matehlocks, swords and shields, 
and intended to act when required as 
infantry, the whole Sindean army 
being accustomed to dismount occa- 
sionally and fight on foot. The Sin- 
dean cavalry arc but indifferently 
mounted, and although stouter, are 
not such good swordsmen as the na- 
tives of Upper Hindostan. The in- 
fantry resemble the Persians and 
Arabs, and, like most Hindostany 
soldiers, are overloaded with arms; 
besides a sword, shield and dagger, 
the cavalry carry matchlocks. Ale 
though the produce of Sinde be at 
present equal to three times the cone 
sumption of its inhabitants, is We 
vertheless badly cultivated, thinly 
peopled, and wholly unequal to the 
subsistence of any formidable force. 
An invading army might be conve- 
niently opposed on the banks of the 
Indus, and by proper precautions 

ced to extreme distress for want 
of provisions; but it is not probable 
thut any force of magnitude will ever 
select so barren and unpromising a 
route, 

After the death of Meer Futteh 
Ali, hia then surviviug brothers di- 
vided the territorial possessions and 
revenues; the oldest, Meer Gholanm 
Ali, receiving one-half ax the osten- 
sible head of the government, and 
bound to defray the permanent 
civil and military expenses of the 
state, These charges, however, are 
inconsiderable, as during & cessation 
of hostilities very few soldiers are 
retained. As is the practice i 
other Eastern princi 
hoarding of treasure is a favourite 
maxim of state policy; the amount 
of specie in different forts is conse. 
quently supposed to be great, a very 
small proportion of what is received 
being ever permitted to enter again 
into circulation, 

The districts subject to the autho- 
rity of Meer Sohrab are situated in 
he north-eastern quarter of Sinde, 
an 
lacks and a half of rupees per annum. 




















yield a revenue of about five back, 
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His system of government in de- 
scribed ez milder and more favoura- 
ble to agriculture and commerce than 
that of the principal ameers; his 
troops were computed at from 
4,000 to 5,000 men. The authority 
of Meer Tharah extends over dis- 
tricts east of the Indus; his revenue 
does not exceed three lacks of ru- 
pees, but his country is improving; 
his troops have been estimated at 
6,000 nen, 

The men of Sinde are generally of 
amiddle size, well-inade, and stronger 
than the more southern natives of 
India. Their complexion is a derk 
tawny, with black eyes and eye- 
brows, and uncommonly good teeth; 
like the Seiks they allow their hair to 
grow, and wear such large turbans, 
that some of them contain eighty 
yards of muslin. A great mojority 
of the Mahomeuans are Soonces, and 
mostly of the Haneelee sect, but they 
huve few religious prejudices. The 
females are distinguished for beauty 
of face and symmetry of person, yet 
they are not doomed to strict seclu- 
sion ; and the dancing-girls of Sinde, 
in figure, manner, and appearance, 
greatly excel those of Upper Hin- 
dostan, When the missionaries exa- 
mined a translation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the northern Sindy lan- 
guage, they found that of the thirty- 
two words of the latter twenty-four 
agreed with the Bengalese and Hin- 
dostany specimens, and of the south- 
ern Sindy {which differs in termina- 
tion from the northern) twenty-four 
words were found to be radicully the 
same as in the Bengalese and Hin- 
dostany examples. 

The whole of this territory swarms 
with mendicants in a state of the ut- 
most apparent misery; but here also, 
ain other Mussulman countries, a 
class of sturdy beggars are neen,: pre- 
tenders to be Seids or descendants of 
the prophet, and demending charity 
in the most peremptory and arrogant 
manner, These objects of charity 
frequently go about in parties of s¢- 
ven or eight, soliciting alms on horse. 





well’ dressed, armed, and 
mounted, with a green flag carried 
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before them, and when their requests 
are not complied with they bestow 
abuse on the obdurate with the most 
liberal profusion, 

Sinde was the first conquest in Hine 
dostan effected by the Mahomedans, it 
having long preceded their invasions 
by the route of Attock and Lahore. 
The caliph Ali sent a general who 
made some conquests on the borders 
of Sinde. Moavyiya sent twicchis ge- 
neral Amir or Hamir, but after long 
and bloody conquests he was forced 
to desist. Under the caliph Walid, 
the conquest was at last completed 
by Mahomed Cossim, in the ycar of 
the Hijera 99; but on account 
of the distance, sterility, and natural 
strength of the country, it did not 
remain Jong attached to the throne 
of Bagdad. Subsequent to this epo- 
cha, there appears to have existed 
two contemporaneous authorities in 
Sinde, the oue a Rajpoot family, and 
the other a Muhomedan; the latter 
probably converted from the Hindoo 
faith, both ruling under the title of 
jam. The Lomra or Rujpoot race 
‘are said to have retained possession 
fur the long period of five centurics, 
after which it was successively go- 
verned by different chiefs, one of 
whom, Mirza Ecsau, of the Tarkan- 
ny tribe, having called in the Portu- 
guese to his assistance against the 
soubalidar of Mooltan, they plunder- 
ed Tutta, then the capital city. Shah 
Beg one of Sultan Babcr’s antagonists 
about A.D. 1535, conquered Sinde 
and founded a dynasty. 

Sinde continued with the Turkan- 
nies until the reign of Acber, who 
despatched an army by the way of Se 
wistan, which succeeded in subduing 
it, and from that era it became tribu- 
tary to the Delhi emperors, who ma- 
naged it through the medium of a 
soububdar resident at Mooltan and 
Tatte, About A.D. 1737, during 
the alarm excited by the threatened 
invaston of Hindostan by Nadir Shah, 
Mahomed Abassi Caloree ‘of Sewee, 
availed himself of the apprehensions 
of the soubahdar of Sinde, and infu- 
enced him to consign the government 
to him for the consideration of three 
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lacks of rupees, which he promised, 
but never paid. In 1739 Nadir Shah 
defeated the Calorie chiefs, and oblig- 
ed them to seek refuge in Amercote, 
on the borders of the desert, but he 
afterwards permitted them to resume 
the government as tributaries. 

Mahomed Abassi Caloree (or Cal- 
hora) died in 1771, and was succeed- 
ed by other princes of the same fae 
mily untit 1779, when a tribe of 
Baloochy origin named theTatpoorics, 
headed by some of the late auecrs, 
and their oldest brother Futteh Ali 
Khan, rebelled against the Calorie 
nabob, and expelled him from the 
country. The surviving representa- 
tives of the Calories had recourse to 
Timour Shah of Cabul, who undee 
pretence of reinstating them, com- 
menced hostilities against the Talpoo- 
ry ameers, but desisted for an an- 
nual tribute of twelve lacks of rupees, 
which was regularly paid until the 
death of that sovereign in 1792, On 
this event it was reduced to seven 
lacks, and subsequently, during the 
civil war of his successors, withheld 
altogether, The ameers of Sinde 
being thus relieved from all fears on 
the side of Cubul, commenced en 
croachments on their neighbours, 
wrested Corachie from the chief of 
Baloochistan, and extended their 
frontiers on the side of Shekarpoor 
and Ajmeer. 

After the decease of Meer Futteh 
Ali, the then surviving brothers divi- 
ded the revenue four shares; 
two of which were assigned to Ciho- 
laum Ali, the cldest, and one to each 
of his brothers, At the same tine 
the present remarkable constitution 
of Sinde was framed, by the condi- 
tivas of which the three amcers ruled 
jointly, with succession for their sons 
to the junior rank, Io accordance 
with this system, on the death of 
Meer Gholaum, who was killed while 
hunting in 1812, by the charge of a 
buck, his two brothers each ascended 
astep, while his son took the lowest 
seat in the triumvirate, the whole 
being arranged without the slightest 
tomult or bloodshed. The revenucs 









of Sinde during the Caloric dynasty, 
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ated at eighty lacks of ru- 
pees; in 1809 they had fatlen to 
forty-three lacks, but in 1813 had 
again risen to sixty-one lacks, 

In 1819 a0 envay from Sinde going 
to Bombay with his escort, being 
mistaken for a marauder, was attuck- 
ed by the British troops, and in the 
scuffle stain. The mistake was im- 
mediately explained, and reparation 
offered to the Sindean chiefs, who for 
the time appeared entirely satisfied. 
Soon afterwards, however, they col- 
iected troops among the predatory 
tribes, invaded Cutch, und set the 
British government at defiance. An 
army was in consequence assembled 
ander Sir Charles Colville, but the 
difference was subsequently amicably 
arranged, In 1821 the Ameers of 
Sinde sent a letter of condulence to 
his Majesty on the death of his fu- 
ther, George the Third, lamenting 
that event, and congratulating his pre- 
sent majesty on his accession. Ad- 
vantage was taken by the Bombay 
presidency of this conciliatory over- 
ture, and Capt. Sadleir was despatch. 
ed to Hyderabad, where a new treaty 
was concluded, the Amcers under- 
taking to prevent the fiture recur- 
rence of the Koza robberies, and 
paying 11,000 rupces for the past, 
which was returned to then on their 
delivering up the principal thieves. 

This province, although within the 
limits of Hindostan, is so detached 
hy the main body of the great san- 
dy desert, that it has never tuken any 
decided part in its politics. In case 
therefore of a war or alliance with its 
chiefs, anew scene of action would 
be entered on, in which the sovereigns 
of Cabul, Baloochistan, and Persia, 
and other powors adjacent to the In- 
dus, would be the principal perform. 
ers, We have now aailitary station 
within seventy miles of the Sinde 
frontier, and 150 ofits capital. Thus 
situated, we can never expect to be 
entirely free from those petty dis- 
turbances incidental to the frontiers 
of all Asiatic empires, to whatever 
western limit we may advunce our 
boundaries. 

The resemblance of this country 
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to Egypt has been often remarked. 
A sniooth fertile plain, bounded on 
one side by mountains and on the 
other by a desert; divided by a large 
river, which forms a sort of delta, 
it approaches the sea, and annually 
inundates the land in the vicinity of 
its banks, Even in political circum- 
stances they bave an accidental re+ 
semblance, being both tyranuized 
over by foreign and barbarous tribes, 
yielding a reluctant obedience to a 
distant and disturbed monarchy, 
Here, however, the comparison ends, 
as Sinde is placed in the midst of 
s destitute of industry, dif 
¢ little from each other in 
their wants and productions, and 
with po convenicuces for externel 
trade, while the geographical situa- 
of Egypt between India and the 
great European market point itout 
as an emporina: of commerce. But 
no change for the better can be exe . 
pected in either, while they continue 
under the sway of their present 
ignorant and rapacious rulers,— 
(Smith, Maxfield, Pottinger, Elphin- 
dune, Rennell, Public MS. Docu» 
ments, $c.) 















Savor River.—This river has its 
source in the province of Matwa, 
from a small range of mountains 
ubout twelve miles S,W. from the 
town of Seronge, and after a course of 
about 200 miles, including windings, 
falls into the river Jumna, During 
the rains it swells greatly, but is 
too rapid for navigation, —( Malcolm, 
$e.) 

Sixpe Sacon (Sindhu Sagara).— 
This name is applied by Abul Fazel to 
distinguish the Doab of the Indus and 
Tlydaspes, in the province of Lahore, 
but it properly refers to the sonth- 
crn portion of that natural division. 
The little desert of the Indus extends 
feom north to south above 250 miles, 
but the breadth varies, being in some 
places not more than thirty, in others 
above 100 broad. It occupies all that 
portion of country between the Hy- 
daspes (or Jhylum) and the Indus, 
which is not overflowed by these 
rivers, and extends from the lati- 
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tude of Ooch, where the inundated 
lands of both join, to the salt range 
of hills. In fact, three-fourtha of 
this doab, including the district of 
Augur, come under the description 
of a desert. 

Sitcte Sagor is partly possessed by 
the Seiks and partly by the Afghans, 
the latter portion being distinguished 
by the name of Leia, under which 
head further information will be 
found. Sinde Singh is the term by 
which the inhabitants of the districts 
under the Seiks approachin, 
dus are known, and Nakai Singh is 
the name given to the Seiks who re- 
side in the province of Mooltan, 
With the leaders of the Seiks in these 
quarters, the extent of their posses- 
sions, or the climate and productions 
of the country under their rule, we 
are little acquainted ; those in Mool- 
tan, as well as those settled along the 
banks of the Jhylum, are said to be 
constantly engaged in predatory war- 
fare, either with the officers of the 
Afghan government, or other Maho- 
medan chicls who have jaghires in 
the neighbourhood. ~ (Eiphinstone, 
Malcolu, 8c.) 


Sinpta.—See OosEin. 








Sixnovse.—A fort and pergunaah 
in the province of Agra, district of 
Etaweh, bounded on the north by the 
river Jumna, and inhabited by a sin- 
gularly turbulent race of people. The 

rgunnah of Sindouse is 10 much 
intersected with ravines as wholly to 
preclude the use of cavalry in puran- 
Ing offenders, and to render it a diff- 
cult and dangerous service even for 
infantry. Being almost wholly sur- 
rounded by the Maharatta territories 
south of the Chumbul, criminals have 
a facility of escape not common in 
other tracts. 


Sivnwai.—A fortress and pass in 
Candeish, ceded by Holcar at the 
treaty of Mundessor, along with an 
extent from the glacis of 2,000 yards ; 
lat. 21° 34’ N,. fon. 75° 7/E.; seven- 
ty-five miles W. by N. from Boor- 
hanpoor, The Satpoora mountains 
here become low, and can be ascend- 
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ed light carriages. It was the 
Sel by ohieh the Pindaries wero 
accustomed to return from their 
plundering expeditions, although they 
always suffered severely from Gho- 
laum Naik, a noted Bheel chieftain. 
indwah pass was formerly the 
principal channel of communication 
between Malwa, Candeish, and the 
Decean, until it was closed up by the 
Bheel and Pindary banditties, after 
which it was carried on hy the cir 
cuitous route of “Asecrghur and 
Boorhanpoor. In 1858 Holcar’s gow 
veroment expressed a strong desire 
to have this route restored, and the 
old commercial channels resumed,— 
(Sutherland, Public MS. Documents, 
Se.) 








aroor (Singhapura)—An is- 
the straits of Malacca, situated 
at the southern extremity of the Ma- 
lay peninsula; lat. I°157N., fon. 104’ 
E. This island was taken possessiun 
of by Sir Thomas Raffles on the 26th 
February 1819, under a treaty con- 
cluded with the tomogong or native 
chief, who held his Sands from Maho~ 
med Shah the fate sultan of Johore, 
On exauination it was found to be 
much larger than the charts indicated, 
yet the total population did not ex- 
ceed 150 persons, of whom thirty were 
Chinese, It does not appear that 
the Dutch ever had any settlement, 
or exercised any authority over this 
island, yet the remains of religious 
buildings and other structures indi- 
cated that ic had once been more 
thickly inhabited. Indeed the Malay 
annals narrate that in A.D. 1252 Sri 
Iscander Shab, the lust Malay prince 
of Singapoor, being hard pressed by 
the king of Mojopahit in Java, retired 
to the mainland on the western coast, 
where he founded the city Malacea. 
In 1824 a regular cession in full so- 
vereignty of this and the neighbouring 
islands fur ten miles round it, was 
obtained from the sultan and tomo- 
gong. 

Singapoor harbour affords pafe an- 
chorage at all sensons, and its posi- 
tion is favourable for commendiny 
the navigation of the straits, the di- 
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rect tract being within five miles dis- 
tance, The town stands on a point 
of land near the west end of a bay, 
between which there is a creek, where 
native craft, or European vessels of 
small draught, may anchor close to 
the town, and on the exstern side 
there is a deep inlet well adapted to 
shelter native bouts, The rise of the 
tide ix about ten or twelve feet, the 
variation of the compass 2° 9’ E. 
West of the creek are low rounded 
sand-hills, interspersed with spots of 
level ground. The principal rock is 
red sandstone, which changes in some 
parts to a breccia or conglomerate, 
containing Jarge fragments and crys- 
tals of quartz. ‘This settlement has 
hitherto proved healthy, yet it com~- 
bines many circumstances that ought 
to render it the reverse: an inter~ 
tropical climate, a constantly high 
temperature, rapid and constant ev 
poration, an extensive chain of saline 
and fresh-water urarshes, under the 
influence of an almost vertical sun, 
Juxuriant and rank vegetation, occa- 
sionally checked by drought, and a 
profusion of vegetable and’ animal 
inatter in all stages of putrefaction. 

Singapoor has hitherto, and must 
for some ycars continue to be atmerc 
port of depét, having as yet no native 
productions to export; but the i 
crease of its population and transit 
commerce, within the short space of 
five years, is quite uncxampled in 
history, Its condition in 1919, when 
first taken possession of, is described 
above; the following wus its condi- 
tion in 1824, The total tonnage 
cleared out that year umonnted to 
1,552 vessels, of which 249 were 
squore-rigged, 1,303 native craft. 
The European departures for China 
were fifty-one, the native junks cight, 
the Sisinese junks forty-four, those 
of Cochin China and Cambodia 
twenty-six. The value of exports in 
1824 amounted to 6,604,601 Spanish 
dollars; of the imports 6,914,536 
dollars. The importation of Euro- 
penn piece goods in 1824 was 3,131 
cases, that of Indian “piece goods 
huving dectined; woollens 485 bales, 
opium 1,203 chests. 
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Natives of the Deccan 90 


Do... 
Malays. 
Boggesses. 
Javanese. 
Chinese 


-Hindostan 226 






Consisting of 8,620 males, and only 
3,231 females. Indeed there were 
only 267 Chinese women to 3,56] 
men, and the purchase of females 
from the neighbouring islands to sup- 
ply the deficiency was prohibited, 
‘Yo the above must be added the ga 
risou and their followers, amounting 
to 368 individuals, and a floating po- 
pulution of about 2,500, imoking a 
total population of 14,719, distributed 
as follows : 

The central portion of the settle- 
ment, where the Europeans dwell, 
contained only 668 inhabitants; the 
south-west quarter 4,226, of whom 
above one-half where Chinese. The 
native town contained a population 
of 3,063, of whom two-thirds were 
natives of the archipelago. The 
establishment formed in 1622 at the 
new harbour, and the cluster of islets 
to the westward, contained 1,609 in- 
habitants, nearly all Malay po- 
pulation of about 2,200 wus senttered 
over the interior of the istand in plan- 
tations and gardens, to the depth of 
above three miles from the sea-coast, 
The whole number of dwellings was 
911, and the price of land in conve- 
nient spots had risen enormously. In 
January 1826 a Chinese junk arrived, 
with 870 emigrants, and’ in February 
another with 1,050, the passage mo- 
ney from China being only six dollars, 
They sre the most valuable of all 
the classes, as it has been found from 
experience that the labour, industry, 
and capacity of a Chinese, are at 
least equul to those of any two other 
Asiatic natives. The total number of 
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Chinese emigrants that arrived at Sin 
gapvot in 1825 and 1826 amounted to 
5,513 persons. About 3,000 of these 
distributed themselves in Rhio and 
the neighbouring isles, the remainder 
settled in the British territories. 

‘The agarangar of the Malays (the 
fucus saccharinus) abounds on the 
coral shoals in the vicinity of Singa- 
poor, and forms a bulky article of na- 
tive export for the Chinese market, 
where it fetches, including the freight, 
from six to eight dollars per pecal. 
When dry and ready packed for ex- 
portation, it may be purchased here 
for three or four dollars per peeul. 
By the Chinese it is converted into 
glue, paint, besides which it is 
used for glazing their cotton manu- 
Asmail 





factures and sacrifice paper. 
portion of the finest sort is made into 
2 fine jelly, which on being cut up 


and preserved in syrup, makes a deli- 
cious sweetmeat. ‘The reefs and 
shoals exposed by low tides afford 
Insuriant crops of this weed, which 
in its native state resembies a specics 
of fern, but the finest sort is procured 
on the coast of Billiton isle, and 
brings more than double the price of 
any other. The common harvest 
amounts to about 6,000 peculs, which 
in favourable seasons may be doubled. 
—(Singapoor Chronicle, Rafftes, Capt. 
Ross, Finlayson, §¢.) 


SINGARAPETTAN.—A town in the 
Barramahat district, situated about 
110 miles travelling distance from 
Pondicherry, Near to this place 
there is a fine embanked reservoir. 


Sincarcscorta (Singha rama 
cata ),—A town in the northern Cir- 
cars, twenty-four miles N. by W. 
from Vizagapatam ; tat. 18°3/ N., lon. 
88° 20° EL 


Sincroom (singha bumi). — A 
territory in the province of Orissa, 
governed by a raja independent ithe 
in his own limits, but under political 
subordination to the British govern 
meat. It is bounded on three sides 
by the districts of Chuta Nagpoor, 
Midnapoor, and Moliurbunge, and 
on the south by that of Kunjeur. 
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Between Singhoom there is a saul 
forest extending into Sumbhulpoor, 
which has been estimated to exceed 
thirty miles in Jength, the trees of 
which are said to be of remarkable 
Joftiness and dimensions, The 20- 
mindsrs in this and other tracts on 
the Miduapoor frontier were for- 
inerly many of them robbers by birth, 
kept robbers in their pay, and have 
a hankering after their old trade, 
While tributary to the Muharattas 
they were under no internal control, 
and were at hone magistrates, with 
imited powers of fife and death, 
In 182] the population of Sing 
was estimated at 66,227 persons 
A tribe named Larkbas inhabited 
a portion of this division, situated in 
‘a valley between two ranges of hills 
watered hy the rivers Roro and Kur 
kyo, and named after them Lurkha- 
cole. In 1X20 they were in a man- 
ner for the first time discovered by 
necident, in consequence of 
Roughsedge’s detachment marching 
throngh the country, on which occas 
sion they committed depredations, 
and killed severat of the camp fol- 
lowers. A force large enough to 
prove that resistance was hopeless 
was detached against them ; yet they 
did resist, and fought most despe= 
rately with bows, wrows, battle- 
axes, and stones, until the loss of 
y of their warriors, anc all their 
villages and  granaries, compelled 
thein to submit to the terms proposed 
for their future regulation. It is to be 
regretted such extremities were ne- 
cessary, as from the flourishing eon- 
dition’ of their smal! community they 
are likely, under a moderate govern- 
ment, to prove valuable subjects. 
These Lurkhas or Lurkhecoles are 
probably a branch of the great Gond 
family, and appear to be widely scat- 
tered, as they are also found in the 
hills immediately west of Chuvar 
about the Kemoor ghaut. They burn 
their dead and bury their ashes. ei ‘heir 
religion is not yet ascertained, but 
they do not appear to have any of 
the Hindoo scruples with respect to 
food, neither have the dogmas of the 
Arabian prophet penetrated among 
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then. Their traffic consists in the 
harter of pulse, mustard-seed, scsa- 
muni, and ghee, for salt and coarse 
cloths, with the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring pergunnahs. In 1823 
Raja Goonshamn Singh acknowledged 
subjection to the British government, 
and requested assistance against the 
depredations of the Coles. —(Capt. 
Jackson, Public Journals, &c.) 


Stncuoom (singha bhumi, the 
land of lions).—A town ia the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the ancient cu 
pital of the preceding division; lat. 
22° 31° N., lon. 45° 40’ E., 105 wiles 
W. from Midnapoor. Notwithstand- 
ing the etyinology given above of the 
name of this town and territory, it is 
notorii that there never was a 
in within the limits of either. 














Sixcura—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, situated on the east 
side of the Gunduck, seventeen miles 
N, from the city of Patna; lat. 25° 
$2 N,, lon, 85° 15° E. Near to 
this place is the site of an ancient 
city, where sremarkable pillar stands; 
and two days journey farther up the 
Gunduck, near a place called Kes- 
serab, is a remarkuble edifice, which 
appears to have been originally a 
cylinder placed on the frustrum of a 
cone, for the purpose of being xeon 
at a distance. Both the cone and 
cylinder are of brick, and appear so- 
lid throughout. Reuben Burrows, 
$e.) 








niconva. — A. village of 
Brahmins’ huts in the 
Northern Carnatic, ten miles south 
fron Ongole ; lat. 15° 5’ N., lon. 79° 
59’ E. This place stands at the base 
of a hill, having a pagoda on the 
summit, dedicated to Narnsingha, 
and apparently of some antiquity. 
‘Ibe river Maner flows to the south 
with a broad but shallow stream.— 
(Fullarton, §c.) 

Sixanen.—A strong hill in the 
province of Aurungabad, sbout twelve 
miles south of Poona, and in the 
vicinity of Poorunder. - The fort of 
Singhur stands on the summit of a 
mountain, which terminates to the 
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west one of the ranges of hills 
letween Poona and the Neera ri- 
ver. Its altitude is very great, 
and the access to it along path- 
ways on high precipitous rid; 
which ascend from the south and 
eastward. Its greutest extent from 
east to west is 1,000 yards, and 
from north to south about $00 yards. 
Its shape being very irregular, the area 
of the interior is confined, and mostly 
occupied by rugged eminences. This 
is one of the cautionary fortresses 
surrendered by the Peshwa in 1817, 
as a pledge for his sincerity, and sub- 
sequently restored to him. It was 
captured in 181K by a detachment 
under General Pritzler. 


LA town in the province 
ad, twenty-five miles 
N.N.W, from Gurrah; lat. 23° 29 
N, lon. 79° 51’ E. 


Stxcrowta.—A small division in 
the province of Gunidwana, bounded 
‘on the east by the British district of 
Ramghur and zemindary of Palamow. 
‘The Singrowla raja’s territories com- 
mence on the north-west at a narrow 
defile in the Bickery bills called Bul- 
ghaut. In this tract between the 
hilis there are extensive valleys, but 
wild and uncultivated, and frequently 
covered with forests, A few small 
villages are scattered over the face 
of the country, in the vicinity of 
which some cultivation is seen; bnt 
the territory in general is very deso- 
late. Iron is found in abundance, 
the price being from one rupee and 
half to two rupees and a half per eigh- 
ty pounds, according to quality, In 
this miserable region several Hindoo 
imythological excavations and images 
have been discovered, but of a very 
inferior description to those seen in 
the Deccan. Singrowla is sti!] posses- 
sed by various petty and independent 
native chiefs, the principal of whoin is 
the raja of Shawpoor. The principal 
quarry of coruadum perhaps ict India, 
is within the tertitory of the Singrow- 
la raja, about cight miles south from 
Sahapoor, where that chief usually 
resides, and about 120 miles froin 
Mirzapoor, on the banks of the 
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Ganges. The quantity brought from 
thence to Mirzapoor is considerable, 
and it is from hence that the rest of 
the more eastern provinces are sup- 
tied. The vicinity of the quarry is 
Inhabited by the rude tribe nan 
Kol, to whom the traders carry a 
Yittle salt, cloth, and various other 
trifles, and in return get iron and 
corundum,—(J. B. Blunt, Sc.) 





Siycrooa.—A town belonging to 
the British government in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated in the Ba- 
reerewah river, seven miles from 
Condilly, 


Sixxawan.—A port in Bornco, 
situnted about thirty miles to the 
south of Sambas, and three miles up 
asmall river leading to that part of 
the interior where the Chinese eu- 
ployed in the gold mines about 

lontradak are so numerous that they 
have been estimated at 60,000 per- 
sons, It is the chief mart for pro- 
curing gold, and the best market for 
opium and piece goods,surpassing both 
Sambas and Pontiana. In A.D. 1820 
disputes arose between the Chinese 
miners (governed by their own cap- 
tain) and the Dutch, who in 1823 
proclaimed this port in a state of 
lockade.—{ Public Journals, $c.) 


Srxvonx.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, situated on the steep 
banks of the Nerbudda, but with an 
excellent flight of steps down to the 
water; lat. 21° 56’ N., lon. 73° 35’ 
E., twenty-six miles E.N.E. from 
Broach. 


Styroon.—A town, or rather the 
ruins of one, in the province of 
Gundwana, division of Chot: ur, 
situated on the right bank of the 
Mahanuddy, twenty miles north of 
Aring, This is said to have been 
the capital of the ancient dynasty of 
Byram Deo, and the ruins of nume- 
Tous temples and other buildings 
scattered over this part of the coun- 
try indicate a former state of prospe- 
rity, and a niore numerous popula- 
tion than is at present to be found. 
(Jenkins, §c.) 
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S1on.—A small town and fort on 
the island of Bombay, about eight 
miles from the presidency, at the 
opposite extremity of the island. It. 
stands on the top of a small conical 
hill, where it commands the passage 
from Bombay to Salsette, and was of 
importance when the | Mulurattas 
possessed that island. At the foot 
of the little hill of Sion is the cause 
way or vellard buiit by Mr. Duncan 
across a small ann of the sea which 
separated the two islands. It is welt 
constructed of stone, and has a draw- 
bridge in the centre.” This causeway 
was begun in 1797, and finished in 
1805, at_an expense of 60,575 rue 
pees.—( Af. Graham, fe.) 

Siruasan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, five miles N.W, from 
Pattiultah; lat. 30° 21’ N,, lon, 76° 
25 E. 





Siena Riven—A river in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, which has its source 
three miles west of the sniall town of 
Tillore, and after a winding northerly 
course passes to the west of Oojein, 
and ultimately joins the Chumbul, 
twelve miles west of Gungrar. During 
the rains it swells to a great height, 
and frequently devastates the adja. 
cent villages; but, on account of its 
rapidity, is not navigable at any sea. 
son of the year. It forms the line of 
demarcation between Dewass and 
the possessions of Holear.—(Mal- 
colm, &c.) 


Srxpanc.—A small river on the 
east coast of Sumatra, on the banks 
of which in 1822 were many villages, 
containing altogether 2 population of 
about 3,000 Malays and 3,000 Bat- 
tas. The authority of the sultan 
Besar extended from Sunjei Tuan to 
Manchong along the coast, which is 
said to have been originally peopled 
by emigrants from Menancabow, The 
articles of trade here are nearly the 
same as at Delli and Buluchina, 
pepper being the principal export ; 
opium and cotton goods the most 
considerable imports. Quuil-fighting 
is a favourite amusement about Sir- 
dang; a good fighting quail will in 
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‘consequence fetch at least eight dol- 
farsa. Inland are various tribes of 
Battus, some addicted to cunabulistm, 
others not.—{ Anderson, Sc.) 


Sinpnan.—A town in the Gujerat 
peninsula, situated near its centre; 
jat, 22° 3’ N., ton. 71° 5’ E. This 
was formerly a place of consequence, 
and controlled 700 villages; but the 
possessiona of the family have gra- 
duslly diminished, and Kaujcote has 
become the seat of government. 


Sincoosay.—A large district in 
the province of Gundwana, situated 
about the twenty-third degree of 
north latitude, To the north it is 
bounded by Palamow and Singboom ; 
on the east by Jushpoor; on the 
south by Odeypoor, and on the west 
hy Choteesghur. | A considerable 
portion of this space is surrounded 
by a range of mountains from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet high, the nccess to 
which is through difficult passes that 
inight be cusily defended. That Sir- 
goojah fs elevated above the adjacent 
countries is proved by the rivers 
flowing from it in opposite directions, 
some north to the Sone, others south 
to the Mahanuddy. The soil is sin- 
gularly rich, aod so well supplied 
with moisture that even the tops of 
the hills are marshy. Mobsee is the 
most valuable portion of Sirgoojah. 
It also commands the Pushtoo pass, 
the only one into Bahar from this 
quarter, and which might be made 
passable at a small expense. The 
principal rivers are the Hudsoo and 
the Rhern, 

The soil of Sirgoojah reseinbles 
that of Ramghur: In some parts it 
is eandy, and contains a sinaller pro- 
portion of clay and gravel. Its pro- 
duce differs little from thut of Ram- 
ghur, to which it adjoins, except 
that in the valleys it yields vast 
quantities of tickoor or curcuima au- 
gustifolia, from the roots of which 
the natives prepare a farinaceous 
powder, scarcely to be distingnished 
from the arrow-root of the West In- 
dies, In this district there is a re- 
markably hot-spring, the temperature 
of which is 186° Fahrenheit. 
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In 1802 this district was supposed 
to contain twenty-one dhundoors, 
or territorial subdivisions, averagivg 
400 villages each; but three-fourths 
of the country were described as 
mountainous, jungly, and nearly in a 
state of nature. The obedience puid 
to the Nagpoor raja was very slight, 
and the tribute, only 3,000 rmpees per 
annum, very irregularly paid for so 
vast an extent of count Tt does 
not appear that the Sirgoojah country 
then contained any towns of note, oF 
even fortified posts, In 1802 the 
British government was obliged to 
march a detachment into Sirzoojah, 
to repress the repeated inroads frout 
that country; but all further interfu- 
rence eppears to have been suspended 
uotil 1813, whea Bulbudder Sahy, 
the legitimate raja, who had then at~ 
tained years of discretion, appticd for 
assistance to quell the rebellion of 
his uncle Singhrain Singh, which was 
refused. The disaffected jaghiredars 
gaining consequence from this appa- 
rent inability, surrounded the palace 
and put to death the spiritual direc- 
tor of the raja, who with his mother, 
would probably have shared the same 
fate, but for the interposition of 
Major Roughsedge, who sent a party 
of ‘sepoys to protect them. Rajx 
Bulbudder Sahy and his son, the heir 
apparent, died of the small-pox in 
1818, by which catastrophe the direct 
line of the Sirgoojuh family became 
extinct. In the sume year the so- 
vereingty of Sirgoojah was ceded to 
the British government by the Nag- 
poor state, and arrangements are still 
in progress for its settlement. 

The construction of practicable 
roads is one of the greatest benefits 
that the British government can con- 
fer on the Sirgoojans, and these were 
immediately commenced after the 
country had been surveyed in 1819, 
The distance fiom Midnapoor wos 
found to be 279 miles, from Nag- 
poor 369, toral 648; being much 
jess to the latter place than by the 
circuitous routes of Benares, Allaha- 
bad, and Bundelcund, At’ present 
Sirnadu is one of the largest and 
most populous villages. In 1823 the 
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tribute of 3,000 rupees due to the 
British government was remitted, on 
account of the impoverished condi- 
tion of the country, and the same 
year Lal Ameer Singh was raised to 
the throne, ia consequence of the 
secession of Raany Bishen Cooar. 
Public MS. Documents, R. B. 
Ferguson, Breton, $c.) 


Sircooran.—This town, the ori- 
ginal capital of the preceding district, 
formerly stood in lat, 23° 5’N., lon, 
83°30 E; but in 1822 scarcely a 
vestige remained of its prior cxist- 
ence. Three stages to the south-cast 
is the mountain and table-land of 
Mynpat, which has an elevation of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and 
consequently a moderate temperature 
compared with the plains below.— 
(Public Journals, §e.) 


Sramixv.—A town in the province 
of Dethi, formerly the capital of a 
territorial subdivision, of which a 
large proportion is now comprebend- 
ed in the district of Saharunpoor, 
and the rest possessed by the Seiks. 
About A.D. 1347 Sultan Feroze the 
third of Delhi cut several canals 
from the Jumna and Sutuleje, in or 
der to fertilize this naturally arid 
country, and afterwards built a fort 
at Sirhind, but both the fort and cu- 
nals have long disappeared. The 
city of Sirhind itself has long been a 
scene of desolation, it never having 
recovered from the dreadful ravages 
of the Scik Bairaggic, Banda, about 
A.D. 1707, who is stated to have 
then not only destroyed the mosques, 
but to have levelled its palaces and 
public buildings with the ground. At 
present Patti allah is the largest and 
inost flourishing town, and next to it 
Thanusar, which is still keld ia high 
religious veneration by the Hindous, 
as iy also the feeble and temporary 
curreat of the Screswati, In March 
1869 Raja Runject Singh of Lahore 
gave up the forts he occupied on the 
left bank of the Sutuleje, but he still 
exacts certain feudal duties from such 
Seik chiefs as atso hold tands on the 
north-western side of that river. 

By Abu! Pazel, Sirhind is described 
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as a famous city, containing the de- 
lightful gardens of Hafez Rehneh, 
but it now presents only a shapeless 
mass of extensive ruins. In the 
neighbourhood are numerous mangoe 
groves, and also some excellent tanks 
of water. Between this town and 
Kurnal are extensive plains, contain- 
ing the towns of Paniput and Kur- 
nal, and renowned for having been 
the theatre of many battles, both in 
ancient and modern times. Whether 
Delhi, Agra, or Kanoje were the tem- 
porary capital, Sirhind was the route 
from Persia and Tartary by which 
the conquerors of [indostan ad- 
vane In 1809 it belonged to a 
Seik chieftian named Bingh Singh.— 
(th Register, Rennell, $c.) 











Sinsonr.—A principality in North- 
crt Hindostan, situated between the 
Sutuleje and Jumua rivers. On the 
north it is separated from Bussaher 
by the river Paber ; on the went it is 
bounded by Hindoor and the Barra 
Tuckrah ; on the south by the Seik 
possessions in the Delhi province; 
and on the east by Gurwal and the 
river sane: It za eubdivies. into 
pergunnahs, and cach pergunnuh into 
veceor estates, With the exception 
of the Kardch Doon this tract is 
covered with mountains, extending in 
ranges radiating from the Chur, much 
indented and crowned with peaks, 
The Chur peak is 10,588 feet in 
height, and althongh sixty miles from 
the nearest summit of the snowy 
chain, is higher than any interven- 
ing point. The snow lies on the Chur 
peak until June, and ie is said little 
or no rain ever fails there. 

This principality has for many 
years been governed by a race of 
noot princes, said to have come 
ally frow Jesselinere, who long 
‘Xercised a patamount authority over 











whom Kurrum Perkaush, the third, 
succeeded regulurly on the death of 
his two elder brothers; but in con- 
sequence of his misconduct, end 
other cvents incident to native coni- 
munities, he was repeatedly de- 
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throned and restored. When the 
British entered the country in 1814, 
against the Gorkhas, they found most 
of the hill chiefs had been either ba- 
nished or degraded, and many were 
in a state of the most extreme indi- 
gence, After the expulsion of the 
Gorkhas, it was determined to ex- 
clude Kurrum Perkaush on account 
of the infamy of his conduct, and 
place his young son, Futteh Singh, 
under the guardianship of bis mother, 
on the throne, which was done accord- 
ingly. The country left in his posses- 
sion, together with the duties collect- 
od at the great fair of Tilakpoor, were 
expected to yield 40,000 rupecs per 
annum, clear of all expenses, and 
these resources were known to be 
capable of improvement. In settling 
the limits the Tamas or Tonse river 
was selected as a marked boundary, 
beyond which the British govera- 
ment could claim nothing to the 
westward, nor that of Sirmore to the 
cast, 

Among other strange practices it is 
a usual custom in Sirmore to lay chil- 
dren {especially infants), while aslecp 
during the heats, with their beads 
under little rills of the coldest water, 
without any bad effect; indeed by 
the natives it is a process highly e: 
mated, When Captain Russ recei 
ed charge of the Sirmore treasury in 
1818, it owed 11,000 rupees at 
Sigiten per cent, interest; but 
when delivered over to the young 
Raja Futteh Perkaush in 1823, it 
30,000 rupees to its credit, x suo 
which though small, must be consi- 
dered of importance with reference 
to the total amount of the Sirmore 
revenue, and atill more so as furnish. 
ing the first instance upon record of 
a Sirmore raja free from debt and 
financial embarrassment.—(Sir David 
Ochterlony, Public MS. Documents, 
Capt, Rodney Blane, Capt. Birch, 
Govan, §e.) 














Sinwave—A large and populous 
village in the province of Gundwana, 
division of Sirgoojah, situated at the 
bottom of a ghant or pass. This is 
the residence of the principal jaghire- 
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dar, whe holds part of his estate on 
the tenure of keeping the pass in a 
defensible state,{ Public MS. Do- 


cuments, §¢,) 


Simpewacur (Sri nagara).— A 
town in the province of Gundwana, 
district of Gurrah, 130 miles N. by EB. 
from Nagpoor; lat. 22° 67’N., lon. 
79° 55'E, In 1818 @ party of the 
Nagpoor raja’s troops were defeuted 


here. 








Simeau.—A town in the Bhatty 
country, in the province of Ajmeer, 
situated about thirty miles to the 
westward of Futtebabad, within which 
distance there are not above ten vil- 
lages. From Sirsah it is sixteen miles 
to Raneah, with two villages, Jemar 
and Raypoor, on the road. | Forty- 
five miles to the westward of Rancah 
lies Bhatnecr. At Sirsah there is a 
ghurry or mud fort, much out of re 
pair, which, however, in 1803, with. 
stood an attack of the Maharatta in- 
fantry, assisted by one of the Begum 
Somroo’s corps, — (Archibald Seton, 
§e.) 

Siasawa.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, seven miles N.W. from Sa- 
harunpoor; fat. 30° 1” N., lon, 77° 
av E, 

Sittana.—A small town in the 
province of Allahabad, division of 
Rewah, situated on the bank of the 
river Tonse below the ghauts, about 
fifty-seven miles S. by W. from the city 
of Allahabad. Here is the common 
ferry, where travellers proceeding to 
Rewab cross the Tonse; and on the 
margin of the river opposite to Sitla- 
ha there is a simalt castle, rudely 
built of stone.—{ Fullarton, §c.) 


Srrtivacca.—The name ofa small 
town in Ceylon, formerly noted for 
being the chief scene of intercourse, 
friendly or hostile, between the Can- 
dians and their European neighbours ; 
lat, 6° 57’ N., lon. 80° 7’ E., twenty- 
three miles E. from Columbo. There 
is here a ferry over » considerable 
river of the same name with the towa, 
Sittivacca was once a royal residence, 
and among the jungles the ruins of 
an old fort and some other buildings 
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may still be traced ; but the common 
clay-buitt houses of the original town 
have so wholly disappeared, that it 
has almost ceased to exist.—(Davy, 
ge.) 

Srvana Samupua, — An island 
forined by the Cavery in North Coim- 
batoor, about nine miles in length by 
‘one in breadth, and remarkable as the 
site of the ancient Hindoo city of 
Ganga Para, und for the vicinity of 
two cataracts of the Cavery, of ex- 
traordinary grandeur, 

Here are the ruins of a bridge, 
‘once 300 yards in length, acroxs the 
southern branch of the Cavery, con= 
structed on the principle of the 
bridges described under the head of 
Seringapatam, with nearly 100 pillars 
in each range. Directly opposite are 
the nearly obliterated remains of the 
southern gate of a wall that sur- 
rounded the city, to which there was 
a flight of steps. The place is enve- 
loped in the thickest forests, and the 
interior is now a jungle of long grass, 
with many banyan trees of great size. 
The principal strect. may still be 
traced, extending from north to south 
about one mile. There are here the 
ruins of many Hindoo temples, great 
and small, and much sculpture of 
various sorts, In one apartment 
there is a statue of Vishnu, seven feet 
long, in the best style of Indian carv- 
ing. The figure is thick, with a pyra- 
midical cap, the eyes closed, and 
seven cobra capella snakes forming 
a canopy over his head. The apart- 
ments are small and dark, and must 
be examined with torches, the prin- 
cipal statue being in the remotest 
chamber. 

The cataract of Gangana Chuki is 
on the northern branch of the Cavery, 
and may be conveniently viewed from 
the vicinity of a little hermitage 

about a mile from the north-eastern 
gute of the city. This branch of the 
Tiver is subdivided into two lesser 
ramifications, a short distance above 
the fall. The nearest, and by much 
the largest of these streams is broken 
by projecting masses of rock into one 
cataract of prodigious volume, and 
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three or four smaller torrents. The 
first plunges into the ravine below, 
from 8 height variously estimated at 
from 100 to 150 feet, while the 
others, impeded in their course by 

intervening rocks, work their 
way, with many fantastic evolutions, 
to 2 distance of about 200 feet from 
the base of the precipice, where the 
whole unite, the other detached por- 
tion of the river precipitating itself at 
the same time in two columns from a 
cliff about 200 feet high 
right angles with the p 
‘The surrounding scenery is wild, and 
the whole presents a very iniposing 
spectacle, especially during the height 
of the rains, 

The second cataract is formed by 
the southern urm of the Cavery, at 8 
spot called Birra Chuki, about 
nile from the fail above described, 
The channel of the river here is 
spread out to a magnificent expanse, 
and its stream divided into no less 
than ten distinct torrents, which fail 
with infinite variety of configuration 
over a broken precipice of more than 
100 feet, presenting no single body 
of water equal in yolumve to the muin 
fall at Gangani Chuki ; but the whole 
forming an smphitheatre of cataracts, 
mecting the eye in cvery direction, 
along a sweep of probably ninety de- 
grees, and combined with scenery of 
such sequestered wildness, that for 
picturesque effect it is perhaps with. 
out parallel in the world. 

In 1820 the island of Samudra was 
granted by the Madras presidency for 
thirty years to a native speculator, 
who e1 ‘d to clear the island, re- 
place the bridge, and repair the tem- 
ples, The revenue previously yield- 
ed did not amount to more than 
twenty-cight pagodas per annum. In 
1820 a new bridge was completed, 
1,000 fect fong, thirteen broad, and 
twenty-three high, planned by Rama- 
swamy Moodely, and completed at 
his sole risk and expense.—(Fullar- 
ton, Se.) 

Soas.—A considerable village in 
the province of Agra belonging to 
the raja of Jeypoor, situated on s 
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stnall eminence, about seventy miles 
travelling distance 8.W. by W. from 
the city of Jeypoor.—( Fullarton, §c.) 


Soaxcuvx.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candcish, 110 miles E. by S. 
from Surat ; lat. 21° 4° N,, lon, 74° 
50 E. 


Sopena.—A town in the province 
of Lahore, filty-nine mites N. from 
the city of Lahore ; lat. 26 N., 
lon. 73° 59 E. 

Sonacrroon. —A subdivision of the 
Gundwana province, intersected by 
the Sone river, and’ reaching nearly 
to the source of that stream, at the 
tempte of Omerkuntuc. In ancient 
times this territory composed part of 
the Hindoo state of Gurrah; but 
during the reign of Aurengzebe it 
was formally annexed to the soubah 
of Allahabad, although only subjected 
in name to the Mogul empire, It 
has, however, occasionally paid tri- 
bute to its more powerful neighbours, 
and latterly was considered as @ re- 
gular appendage to the dominions of 

fagnoor, until ceded to the British 
in 1814.’ The town of Sohagepoor 
stands in lat. 23° 28’ N., lon. 1° 40" 
E,, sixty-five miles N.N.E, from 
Mundlah. 


Sowatr.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, the capital of a pergunnah 
belonging’ to Sindia, but rented by 
Zalim Singh, In 1820 the town con- 
tained about 6,000 inhabitants — 
(Maleulm, Se.) 

Sonac1i.—A town in the province 
of Alfnhabad, thirty-seven miles $.S.E. 
from Callinjer; lat. 24° 38” N., lon. 
80° 49’ E. 

Souna.A town in the province 
of Delhi, twenty-eight miles 5. by W. 
from the city of Delhi ; lat. 28° 21’ N., 
lon, 76° 50’ E. 

Sovax.—A Tartar village in Tibet, 
district of Spiti, and sitated on the 
banks of the Spiti; lat, 32° 5’ N. 


Sotaroon (Salapura).—A district 
in the province of Aurangabad, situ- 
ated at the south-eastern extremity, 
between the seventeenth and 
teenth degrees of north latitude, 
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it is fertile and well irrigated, 
but as yet little known. It is tra- 
versed from north to south by -the 
Seena river, and bounded on the west 
by the Beena. The principal towns 
are Solapoor and inhole. 


Soraroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, the capital of 
the preceding district, sixty-five miles 
N. by E. from the ancient city of 
Bejapoor; lat. 17° 40° N., lon, 76? 
3°E. The fort of Solapoor is an 
oblong of considerable area, with 
@ wall and fausse bray of substantial 
niasonry, flanked by capacious round 
towers. A broad and ‘leon wet ditch 
surrounds the place, and the north 
und eust sides are covered by ani ex- 
tensive pettah surrounded by a good 
wall, To the southward communi- 
cating with the ditch is a tank, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a mound, 
which in its extent forms a respecta~ 
ble breast-work to the garrison, This 
place was taken in 1818, after an ob- 
stinate defence, by a detachment un- 
der Sir Thomas Munro, and since 
the annexation of the southern Ma- 
haratta country has become an im~ 
portant military station.— (Blacker, 
§e.) 


Sotsvrw,—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, six miles west of Durya- 
wud; lat. 24° 6 N., lon, 74° 20 E. 
750 fect above the level of the sea. 
(Matcotm, §¢.) 


Sotmtaw Mousrarxs.—A range of 
high mountains in A(ghsnistan, run- 
ning nearly north and south, situated 
to the west of the Indus, between 
the twenty-ninth and thirty-fourth 
degrees of north latitude. The 
ridge commences at the lofty peak 
named the Suffaid Coh, or white 
mountain, from the perpetual snow 
that crowns its summit. By the 
Afghans it is named Speenghur, 
which has the same import in the 
Pushtoo language that Suffaid Coh 
hasin Persian, The tukhté Soliman, 
or throne of Solomon, was estimated 
in 1809, by Lieut. Macartney, at 
12,831 feet. 


Soro for Sura carta).—A large 
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town in the island of Java, the capi 
tal of the susuhunan or emperor; 
Tat. 7° 35’S., lon, 110° 55’ E., sixty- 
one miles &.S.E. from Sumarang. 
This is a large and poputous place, 
intersected by broad shaded avenues 
or streets, extending at right angles, 
The crattan, where the emperor re- 
sides, is very spacious, and comprises 
many buildings within its area. The 
chiels and nobility dwell in villas in 
the neighbourhood, surrounded by 
high walls, The European fort and 
town are very neat, and in 1815, al- 
though within 800 yards of the crat- 
tan, contained a large British garri- 
son, Suracarta, however, may rather 
be termed an assemblage of nume- 
rons villages, than what in Europe 
would he called a town. A fine river, 
naviguble during the rains, flows 
pat and afterwards falls into the 

arbour of Gressie. In A.D. 1742 
Cartasura was abandoncd, and the 
seat of government removed to this 
town. In 1825 its population was 
estimated at 105,000 persons. 

The era of Javanese history, of 
which the chronology is tolerably 
well ascertained, goes as fur back as 
G00 years. The present susuhunan, 
who pases for the lineal descendant 
of the first monarch, is the fifty- 
eighth human birth that has sat on 
the throne. Prior to the reign of 
this dynasty was that of their devatas 
or demi-gods, among whom are rec- 
koned the patriarch Adam and his 
son Seth; in the same list with whom 
the Hindoo triad Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahadeva are found. Follow- 
ing these are certain persons whom 
we may conjecture to have been dei- 
ties worshipped by the Javanese, be- 
fore the introduction of either the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan religions. 
Prior to the introduction of the latter 
this people werc brave and enter- 
prizing, and about A.D. 1400, besides 
possessing a great portion of Java, 
their power was predominant in the 
J astern isles, their conquests ex- 
tending to Sumatra, Borneo, and 
even to the Moluccas.’ They became 
known to Europeans only in the de- 
cline of their power, and suffered 
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greatly by the never-ceusing encroach- 
ments of the Dutch, 
The native provinces in Java 


are divided between the susuhunan 
and sultan, agreeably to the set- 
dement of 1754 ; but their territories 
are so intermingled that it is impos- 
sible to discriminate them gcographi- 
cally. In 1815, according to a cen- 
sus tuken by the British government, 
the native province of Solo or Sura- 
carta contained 972,727 inbubitants, 
of which number 2,435 were Chinese, 
A considerable part of the Mataram 
province and adjacent districts to- 
wards the south having been ceded 
by the predecessors of the present 
susuhunan in 1752 to prince Mangku 
Nagara, ure still exclusively enjoyed 
by his successor Prangavedono. ‘i 
government of the susuhunan in 
Pure, unmixed despotism, there being 
no hereditary rank, for not only hu- 
nours and posts originate from his 
authority, but also the possession of 
Janded property and its cul rs, 
which are bestowed and resumed at 
pleasure. The highest executive 
officer of prime minister is the raden 
adepati, who usually rules the king- 
dom, while his noiinal master is 
satisfied with the flattery, pomp, and 
luxury of his seraglio. 

The snauhunan was implieated in 
the conspiracy that took place in 
1815 among the British sepoys iv 
Java. The intimacy appears to have 
commenced from his attending the 
ceretnonies of their religious worship, 
which were Hindoo, and also pre- 
senting them with several idols of 
their deities which hand been pre- 
served in his family. ‘The conspira- 
tors flattered him (a Mahomedan) as 
the descendant of the great Rama, 
and a deliberate plot was arrenged, 
the object of which was to place the 
European provinces once more under 
a Hindoo sovereignty, in which case 
the Juvanese, whose faith hangs very 
loosely on them, would probably 
have relapsed en masse to their old 
Brahminical superstitions, 

The susuhunan of Suracarta or 
Solo died in 1820,in the thirty-third 
year of his reign, leaving fifty-six 
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children, and 146 grandchildren. His 
successor, Abdul Rehmen, died in 
1893, —(Raffice, Thorn, Craufurd, 
$e.) 

Sovor Iere.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, separated from Floris 
or Endé by the straits of Floris, and 
from Sabrao by a narrow strait. In 
length it may be estimated at thirty 
miles, hy fifteen the average breadth, 
Provisions are usually plenty here, 
and iron manufactures in demand. 

The inhabitants of Solor consist 
of two classes, the mountaincers or 
aborigines, and the maritime inhabj- 
tants, who appear to he of the Bajo 
or orang tant (men of the sea) tribe, 
who in 1820 acknowledged snbordi- 
nation to the Dutch factory at Coo- 
pang. Little intercourse, except the 
exchange of a few commodities, sub- 
sists between the two races, The 
articles in demand are the same as 
at Timor. The chief exports by the 
Macassar and Sumbhawa prows are 
wax and fish-oil, which last they 
procure ftom a’ species of blacl 
whale about twenty feet long. The in- 
hubitantsare principally Mahomedans, 
but many natives of the north coast 
have been converted to Christianity 
by the Portuguese, who still retain 
some small influence in that quarter 
of the island. A Dutch interpreter 
from Coopan 












in common tines ip 
dience. In A.D. 1613 the Dutch 
captured the Portuguese settlements 
on Solor and Tidore.—{ Malay Afis- 
cellanies, Flinders, Craufurd, §¢.) 
Somawaarert.—A village and ta- 
look in the province of Mysore and 
principality of Coorg, separated from 
Suuthazar talook only by a little 
rivulet, yet differing in dress, wan 
ners and customs. In the last-men~ 
tioned the villagers are covered with 
a blanket, which passes over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right one en- 
tirely naked, and being wrapped round 
the lower part of the body as low 
down as the knee, it is tied round 
the loins by a kind of sash or belt. 
In the Somawarpeit talook thenatives 
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wear a white vest covering the whole 
body down to the knee, and buckled 
round by a belt. They differ even in 
their mode of beating the tomtom 
(drum), and of sounding the colory 
horn.—{Colonel Lambton, $c.) 


Somnez.—A town in the province 
of Gujerat, the modern capital of 
the Rahdanpoor principality; lat. 
23° 32 N,, Jon. 71° 43 E. This is 
a place of considerable size, and in 
1820 was supposed to contain 4,000 
houses. It stands in a swamp, is 
surrounded by many puddles, and 
during the rainy scason is almost un- 
der water, To the north-west is a 
plain destitute of wood, but partly 
cultivated, and abounding with ante~ 
lopes,—Cifacmurdo, §¢.) 


Somnarti.—See Petren Som- 
Navrit. 








Soxatt.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, which in 1820 belonged to 
Holcar, and contained about 4,000 
inhnbitants, At the ahove date it 
exhibited the rare phenomenon of a 
flourishing town in the province of 
Balen Jat. 24° 20° N., lon, 76° 2° 


Soxaxat.—A pergonnah in Cho- 
teesyiuur, the zemindar of which, Ran 
Ray, having become formidable by 
the supincness of prior governments, 
coutioucd refractory in 1418, after 
the rest of the province was tran- 

nillized. He was subsequently re- 
Juced to subjection by a military de- 
tachment. Major Agnew, $c.) 


Soxara.—A large village in the 
province of Malwa, belonging to* 
Holcar, near the Kotah frontier, 
about fifty miles south from the city of 
Kotah; lat. 24° 35’ N., lon. 75°57” 
E. 





Soxpa.—A town in the province 
of Mooltan, situated on the road 
from Tatta to Hyderabad, a short 
distance from the banke of the Indus; 
lat, 24° 58’ N., lon. 68° 27’ E. The 
banks of the river here are low and 
swampy, and the depth of water 
about four fathoms, One mile 
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N.N.E. from Sonda the Coopersh 
hilis approach the western bank of 
the Indus, which winds with e@ ser. 
pentine course, and washes their 
bases for about two miles in extent. 
—(Mazfield, $c.) 

Sonpwara.—A wild tract in the 
province of Malwa, which stretches 
from Auggur to the Chumbul east, 
and from Gungraur to Oojein north 
and south. It received its name 
from a desperate race of plundcrers 
called Sondies, who are sometimes 
described as Rajpoots, but are in fact 
the descendants of a mixture of all 
classes, which the name implies. 
They first appeared us robbers, gra- 
dually rose to be petty zemindars, 
and during the thirty years’ anarchy 
of Malwa rose to be successful free= 
booters on a considerable scale, At 
the peace of Mundessor the Sondic 
forces were estimated at 1,249 horse 
and 9,250 foot, all subsisting by plun- 
der, for the possessions they claimed 
as their own were all in a complete 
state of desolation. Even after the 
conquest of Mulwa the natural diffi- 
eulties of the country encouraged 
the Sondies to persevere in their 
predatory habits, to repress which a 
considerable force directed by Sir 
Jobn Malcolm penctrated the coun- 
try, and in six weeks captured thir 
teen strongholds, and expelled the 
robbers, who finding no refuge in 
their ancient fastnesses, had no alter- 
native but to deliver up their arms, 
and make the best settlement they 
could as cultivators. Since that pe- 
riod the Sondies have been strictly 
superintended to prevent a revival 
of their former habits, but at the sane 
time treated with such kindly policy, 
that Sondwara is fast attaining a state 
of order aad prosperity. At their 
marriages and feasts the Sondies are 
aided by Brahmins, bat this caste 
have otherwise but little intercourse 
with them, and their moral character 
still continues of the worst descrip- 
tion.—( Malcolm, Prinsep, c.) 


_ Sone Riven (song, gulden )mThe 
rivers Sone and Nerbudde have their 
soutces in the tabledand of Omer- 
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kuntue, in the province of Gundwa- 
na. The Sone rises on the east side 
and flows through Pindarah, where 
being joined by other streams from 
the north-east side of this mountain- 
ous region, it proceeds in a norther- 
ly direction through Sohagepoor and 
Bogalecund, when turning more to 
the eastward, it pursues its course 
towards the Ganges. According to 
Major Reunell's Bengal atlas, their 
junction formerly took place at Ma- 
ner, but a tongue of land projecting 
east has been formed from the Sha- 
habad district, so that Maner is now 
three miles above the confluence of 
the two rivers, 

‘The appearance of the Sone during 
the heats of spring is still more desert 
than that of the Ganges, and ils 
eastern bank is in many places over- 
whelmed with barren sandy downs, 
blown up from its channel, In some 
part the channel consists of clay and 
is cultivated, It is no where rocky 
in this part, but with the sand blown 
vp are intermixed a variety of smull 
pebbles, some of which are very or= 
namenta!, and the foodshave strength 
enough to carry some of these almost 
to a junction with the sacred river, 
During its course in these districts 
the Sone receives no branch, fmt 
sends off some old channels, that in 
different parts ure called by its name. 
These, however, are of no use either 
for irrigation or navigation, For the 
purposes of the first, the great Sane 
is too deeply sunk in its channel, and 
during the rainy scason could not be 
controlled by dans, nor is it of much 
use for boats. In the Sone the fish 
are of a much superior quality to 
those of the Ganges, especially seve- 
ral kinds of carp. 

The channel of this river in the 
province of Babar is celebrated for 
its pebbles, many of which are very 
ornamental and take a high polish, 
but the major portion consists of 
water-worn frigments of rude sili- 
ceons rocks of various kinds, chiefly 
quartz, both diaphonous and opaque, 
and of various colours, All the peb- 
bics have probably been brought from 
the southern hills by the stream of 
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this powerful torrent; but by some 
it is alleged that the waters of the 
Sone have a petrifying quality. 

This immense torrent forms the 
boundary between the districts of 
Bahar and Shahabad, for about fifty- 
five miles of a direct line, from its 
snouth upwards, and is in general 
almost equal in size to the bed of 
the Ganges. After henvy rains this 
channel is almost filled, but does not 
overflow, and has a rapidity that 
scarcely admits of navigating against 
the enrrent ; but during the rainy sea- 
son, boats of 500 or G00 maunds pass 
the whole extent, above two districts, 
and sai) crafl of twenty maunds 
can pass the whole yeur. Near its 
origin this river is said to be desig- 
nated the Sonabudds, to distinguish 
it from the Nerbudda, by which, con- 
jointly with the Ganges, the triangn- 
lar portion of Hindustan is insulated, 
—(F. Buchanan, Capt. Blunt, §c.) 


Sonrxutcn.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, nineteen miles east 
of Dewass, sitaated on the east side 
of the Cali Sinde rivers lat. 23° V'N., 
lon, 76°23E. In 1820 it belonged 
to Sindia—( Malcolm, $c.) 


Sonzroon.—A town in the 
vince of Gundwana, situated on the 
west side of the Muhanaddy river, 
but agreat proportion of the lands 
attached to it lie to the cast of that 
river, in the province of Orissa; lat. 
20° 22” N,, lon, 83° 42’ E.; fifty-four 
miles south of Sumbhulpoor. In 1818 
Sonepoor was assessed in money to 
the amount of 20,000 Sumbbulpoor 
rupees. At this place the Gond and 
Ooria languages are intermingled.— 
(Roughsedge, Stirling, &c.) 


Sonzrur (Sonapali).—A town ir 
the province of Delhi, which with the 
lands attached form part of the terri- 
tory the revenue of which is assigned 
by the British government for the 
support of the emperor and royal 
faroily of Dethi, To the north of 
this city is a mausoleum erected by 
Khizzer Khan, a Patan nobleman, 
prea from the family of Shere 
ab, 
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Soncora.—A village in Siam, si- 
tuated on the eastern bank of a 
river of the same name, which flows 
into the Meklong river, which joins 
the Menam near to Bankok, the ca- 
pital of Siam. This village ix only 
two hours and half marching distance 
from Praw Thoungy or the three 
pagodas, which roark the limite of 
the British and Siamese territories. 


Soxcona.—A seaport belonging to 
the Siumese, situated on the east 
coast of the Malay peninsula, and 
west side of the gulf of Siam; lat. 7° 
40’N,, fon. 101° 10’ E. 


Sonys.—A town belonging to Sine 
dia, in the province of Aurungabad, 

rict of Abmednuggur, twenty-five 
miles travelling distance N.N.E. from 
the city of Ahmednugeur, This place 
consists of two divisions, each of 
them completely walled, and sepa- 
rated by arivulet, The eastern die 
vision is the most considerable, and 
seems to have been built on a regu. 
Jar plan, 






Sooraanans.—A mountsin peak 
among the Western Ghauts, in the 
province of Canara, which towers 
above the rest, having an clevation of 
5,611 feet above the level of the sca. 
(Col, Lamton, §¢.) 


Sooxait.—A large village in the 
province of Ajmeer, division of Har- 
rowtee, which in’ 1820 contained 
about 2,000 inhabitants; lat, 24° 367 
N,, lon. 76° 7’ E.—( Malcolm, &e.) 


Sooxgertat.—aA fortified town in 
the province of Delhi, thirty-five 
miles S. by W. from Hurdwar; lat, 
29° 28'N., lon. 78° E. West of it are 
entrenchments formerly excavated 
by Zabeta Khan. 


Sooxutana.—A emall town in the 
province of Malwa, situated on the 
east bank of the Chamlee river, 
in the pergunnah of Nolye, 


Sooxsacon.—A small town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Nud- 
dea, about thirty-one miles N. from 
Calcutta. 


SooxuttTeEavt.-A town in the 
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province of Gujerat, situated on the 
north bank of the Nerbudda, eight 
miles from Broach; Sat. 21° 48° 
N,, lon. 73°12 E. In 1820 it be- 
fonged to the Guicowar, and con- 
tnined about 500 houses.—{ Malcolm, 
$e.) 


Soor00 Isses (Suluk)—A chain 
of islands in the Eastern seas, above 
sixty in number, extending from the 
north-eastern extremity of Borneo 
to the western extremity of Magin- 
danao, and comprehended between 
the fourth and seventh degrees of 
north latitude. The island of Soo- 
loo, from which the archipelago 
takes its name, is situated about lat, 
@N,, lon. 121° E., and may be esti: 
mated at forty miles in length, by 
seven the average breadth. Viewed 
from the sea it presents a fine pros 
pect, superior to the generality of 
Malay countries. The hills not be- 
ing very high do not stop the clouds; 
it has not therefore any regular wet 
season like the large islands, but 
Most rain falls during the south-west 
monsoon. Much rain also fulls at the 
changes of the monsoons, especially 
the autumnal; but no storms accom 
pany these changes, and indeed sel~ 
dom occur at any time. There arc 
several good harbours among these 
istands, particularly at Bewabewa, 
Tavetane, Tapool, Secasse, between 
Boobooan and Tupceantana, south of 
Baseelan. ¢ 

The island of Sooloo being smal! 
and populous, considerable attention 
is patd to agriculture. Rice is plant- 
ed, but the crop is precarious on ac- 
count of rain, for which reason they 
also cultivate many roots, such as 
the Spanish and sweet potatoe, and 
the St. Helena and China yams ; the 
rice consumed being mostly imported 
from Magindanao. There are agrent 
variety of excellent tropical fruits, 
such as oranges, jacks, dorians, cus- 
tard-amples, mangoes, mangostecns, 
and rambosteens. The Scotoos have 
much intercourse with China, and 
many Chinese having settled among 
them, they have learned the arts of 
engrafting and improving their freits. 
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The breed of horses is tolerably 
and Captain Forrest asserts 
that wild elephants are found in the 
central parts, which appears improba- 
ble, considering that the island is 
both small and populous, Spotted 
deer, goats, and black cattle are 
plenty, but the natives seldom take 
milk from the cows, or use it in any 
shape as an article of diet. They 
iene) few sheep, and what they 
ave ure imported, but wikt hogs 
abound and do infinite anischicf. 
Owing to its gcogruphical position, 
beyond the violence of the monsoons, 
Soolvo enjoys a perpetual summer, 
so that ships may anchor in the open 
roadstead within half gunshot of the 
town, there being no surf or dange- 
rous banks. The fort, as it is called, 
scarcely deserves stech a name, as in 
282] it was partly composed of Jarge 
tinbers, with an earthen cobank- 
ment not above ten feet high. The 
naval and land forces of Soojoo con- 
sist of the same individuals afloat or 
on shore; their fleets, fishing, and 
trading prows, 

In remote times, on account of its 
position between Magindanio and 
Borneo, Sooloo was the grand mart 
of all the Mahomedan states in this 
quarter of the Eastern sca. The 
Portuguese do not appear to have 
ever colonized or conquered these 
islands but they visited them fre- 
quently, In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centnries, while the trade of 
Japan continued open, two or three 
ships came from thence annunily, 
bringing silver, amber, chests, cobi- 
nets, and other curiosities made of 
fragrant and beautiful wouds, besides 
great quantities of silks and porcelain 
from China. Sooloo was aiso then 
visited hy vessels from Jaya, Suma 
tra, Ceylon, and the coast of Coro- 
mandel, the whole Eastern archipe~ 
lago having then attained a height of 
prosperity and civitization, front 

it has ever since been dege- 
nerating. 

At present two rich junks, of about 
800 tons, arrive annuully from Amoy 
Toaded with brass salvers, iron in amail 
pieces, sugar-candy, raw silk, black 
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nankin, white strong linen, kangans, 
iron pans, china-ware, flowored silks, 
tea, cutlery, hard-ware, brasa wire, 
gongs, beads, and fireworks, As a 
return cargo thoy export, principall 
to China, biche-de-mer, both black 
and white, wax, pent] oyster-shella, 
birds’-nests, and tortoise-shell, Be- 
sides these they take a sea-weed nam- 
agal agal, used as a gum or glue, ca- 
rooang oil, clove bark, black wood, 
rattans, sago, various barks for dyeing, 
cassia, pepper, native camphor, san- 
dlal-wood, spices, pearls, and curious 
shells for grotto-work. 

Pearls, as an article of trade, are 
only procurable among dangerous 
shoals, 60 numerous in the narrow 
channels and passages of the Sooloo 
Islands, and they are known through- 
out the whole arcl lago by the 
Sanserit name of Mutya, pronounced 
Mootee, About the value of 25,000 
doltars’ worth of pearls and 70,000 
dollars’ of mother-of-pearl shell are 
annually carried from hence to China ; 
and but for the turbulent and pirati- 
cal habits of the Sooloos, much more 
might be exported. The same seas 
are the only parts of the archipelago 
where cowries are found, and cx- 
ported by the Buggesscs to the west- 
ern marts, as also the shells of the 
gigantic cockle, 

‘he Sooloos get most of their sago, 
and inany other articles that they sell 
to the Chinese, such as biche-de- 
mar, cowries, tortoise-shell, éc., from 
the Tedong or Tiroon people, on the 
north-eastern coast of Borneo; and 
in order to monopolize the trade, 
they endeavour to prevent all in- 
tercourse between them and foreign 
nations, With Magindanao a consi- 
derable commerce is also carried on, 
the Sooloos receiving from thence 
tice, clean and in the husk, for which 
they usually pay in China goods. 
Among these Islands many Biajoos, 
or wanderin, sies, are seen, 
whose Inmguage  difers esecntially 
from that of the Sooloos. The Bug- 
gesses trade largely with Sooloo, 
bringing chiefly cotton cloth from 
Celebes, their native country. The 
sultan of Sooloo, like other Malay 

vot. It. 
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chieftains, is the principal merchant 


within his own dominions. 

‘The sovereignty of Sooloo is here- 
ditary, and the constitution a sort of 
feudal aristocracy, the direct power 
of the sultan beg much controlled 
and frequently counterpoised by that 
of the dattoos, or nobles, who tyran- 
nize over the people. The chief func- 
tionaries are also hereditary. The ra- 
ja laut, or lord of thesea, is high admi- 
ral. There are many towns on the sea- 
coast, inland chiefly straggling huts and 
hamlets; but there are no horaforas, 
or savage aboriginals, There is a law 
both here and at Magindanao, that 
no Chinese can be made a slave; but 
slaves of atl other classes are nume+ 
rous, The Sooloos seldom go to fo- 
reign parts in their own vessels, ex- 
cept on predatory excursions to make 
slaves among the Philippines. They 
are little accustomed to the ure of 
fire-arms, depending mostly on the 
lance, sword, and creese, at the use 
of which all ranks are dexterous; 
and being naturally of a martial turn, 

had subdued, at an early pe- 
riod, not only all the adjacent small 
isles, but a great part of the north 
east coast of Borneo, They appear 








to be innately sanguinary ond trea- 
cherous, on which account their alli- 
ance often proves much more dan- 
gerous than their open hostility. 

The Sooloc islanders have reached 





have Philippine slaves who play to 
them on the violin, In 1773 Capt. 
Forrest saw the sultan dance a mi- 
nuet with his nicce, and the dattoos, 
or nobles, go down s country dance, 
accomplishments acquired from the 
Spaniards. Indeed, the British seem 
to be the only nation that makes na 
impression or alteration onthe natives 
with whom they associate, In all the 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch colo- 
nies, some approximation of mannera 
andcustoms has taken place; go amiie 
from Madras or Calcutta, aad the nae 
tive manners are as pure as inthe cen- 
tre of Hindostan. The men generally 
go dressed in white waistcoats, but- 
ar 
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toned down to the middle, and white 
brecches ; the ladies wear a fine white 
waistcoat, fitted close, with a petti- 
coat over drawers which reach to the 
knee, They are not, as in most Ma- 
homedan countries, kept strictly con- 
fined, but allowed to go abroad, as in 
Europe, In their families are many 
Philippine and some Spanish slaves, 
usually purchased from the Tlanon 
and Magindanese cruizers, over whom 
they possess unfimited power of lil 
death, and torture. Assassination 
among the Sooloos is scarcely reck- 
oned a crime, in that the only virtue 
they claim is courage, always mixed 
with treachery ; honesty, industry, or 
hospitality, are qualities entirely fo- 
reign to their natures. 

The Sooloo dialect is a very mixed 
one, derived mostly from the Malay, 
Javanese, and Tagala. They have 
adopted the Malay character, and 
have a few books in that tongue, 
with which they are chiefly supplied 
by the trading Buggesses, There are 
some who have a smatteriug of Ara- 
bic; but a large proportion, even of 
the nobles, cannot read or write, 
They pretend to have records relat- 
ing to the discovery of the magnet, 
and the art of manufacturing gun- 
powder, but they are probably in- 
debted for both to the Chinese; they 
are, however, good practical naviga~ 
tors. The Sooloos are of the Soonee 








Mahomedan sect; but their zeal for Pi 


that faith or attention to its ordi- 
nances are feeble and capricious, 
Their mos are mean, and desti- 
tute of all ation, internal or ex- 
ternal, and they rarely perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, One inveterate 
quality, however, of the true Mus- 
sulman they possess in perfection, 
which is hatred to the Spaniards and 
their religion. Although the Maho- 
medan persuasion be that of the go- 
vernment, a large proportion of its 
subjects are ignorant of its precepts, 
and still follow their own more barba- 
rous superstitions. In A.D. 1773 the 
caliph, or high-priest of Sooloo, was 

‘urk, who had travelled much in 


urope, 
The Saoloas have a tradition that 
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their island once formed part of an 
ancient Bornean empite founded by 
the Chinese; ‘but the Magindanese 
assert, without however producing 
any proof, that the Sooloos were 
formerly subject to them. From 
the day the Spanish colonies were 
first planted in the Philippines to the 
most recent period, an unccasing wat- 
fare has subsisted between them and 
the Sooloos, in which the latter have 


fe, _gencrally had the advantage, although 


they occasionally expericnced great 
reverses. In A.D. 1637 Don Sebus~ 
tian Hurtado, thengovernor of the Phi- 
lippines, conquered Sooloo and Ma- 
gindanao, after an obstinate struggle, 
but was subsequently obliged (o aban- 
don them anc withdraw the garrisons. 
Remains of Spanish buildings are still 
to be seen in the Soolov capital. In 
1775 the Sooloos attacked 2 setile~ 
ment formed by the British East-Indin 
Company at a great expense, on the 
small island of Balambangan, off the 
north-west coast of Borneo, and 
drove the settlers on board their 
ships. In that year the reigning sul- 
tan was Isracl, the son of Sultan 
Aineer ul Momeneen. This monarch 
had received his education st Manil- 
la, where he and his father were long 
held in captivity, until released on 
the capture of that city by the Bri- 
h, in 1762. The sultans of Sooloo 
more than once sent envoys to 





ekin.. 
The Sooloo islanders still retain 
their piratical and treacherous habits 
completely unchanged, and apparently 
unchangeable. In A.D, 1821 a most 
perfidious and premeditated attack 
was suddenly made at Tawee Tawce, 
by Dattvo Moolook, one of the Soo- 
Joo noblea (who with his adherents 
Pretended to embark as a passenger), 
‘on the Sea Flower, a British country 
trader, commended by Lieut. Spiora; 
but after a short and most slaughte- 
Tous conflict, such of the assailants as 
survived were compelled to jump 
overboard; among the slain stretch- 
ed on the deck was the traitor him- 
self, Fortunately the Sea Flower, 
among her crew, had more than the 
usual proportion of Europeans; yet 
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she lost four killed, and ten wound- 
ed. British and foreign vessels con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, to trade as 
usual, ‘such accidents among Malay 
states not being considered as in the 
slightest degree disturbing the har 
mony of commercial relations. 

In A.D. 1812 Mr, Hunt was de- 
puted by Sir Thomas Rafiles from 
Java to Saotoo, where he resided al- 
most two years, and on his return 
delivered in a report on this Algiers 
of the East to the government of 
Priuce of Wales’ Isfand. In 1821 
Licut. Spiers reported that it was 
difficult to say whether the Sooloos 
were at peace or war with the Spa- 
niards ; for while vessely from Manilla 
were trading amicably in the harbour 
of Sooloo, they could sec ficets of 
prows sailing off to plunder their own 
dominions in the Philippines, In 
1824 an expedition from Manilla, 
with a considerable Iand force on 
board, scoured and laid waste the 
coasts of Sooloo, Basseclan, and Ma- 
gindanao, in revenge for piracies com- 
mitted by the Malay tribes on their 
own possessions. —( Forrest, Dalrym- 
ple, Leyden, Crawfurd, Hunt, Licut. 
Spiers, Gov. Phillips, 5c.) 


SoouraNroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, forty-six miles N.E. 
from Belaspoor ; lat, 31° 59’ N., lon. 
IP VE. 

Soomva.—A village and mud fort, 
the residence of a zemindar, in the 
province of Agra, district of Alighur, 
fourteen miles N. by E. from the fort 
of Alighur. A spacious gunge and 
serai have been erected by the zemin- 
dar without the walls, at a short 
distance from the village. This place 
in 1820 was erroneously laid down 
and misnamed in the best maps.— 
(Fullartom, &¢.) 


Soonam,—A town in the province 
of Dethi, thirty-six miles S.W. from 
Pattiallab ; lat, 30° 7’ N., lon. 75° 
57’ E. 

Soonpa (or Sudha).—A small ter- 
ritorial division situated above the 
ghauts, but comprehended in the 
British province and district of Cana- 
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ra. The town of Soonda, or rather 
its rnins, are in lat. 14° 43’ N., lon. 
74° 58 E., forty-four miles N.E. from 
Onore, 

During the sway of its native rajas 
this country is said to have been cul- 
tivated, and the town of Soonda large 
and populous, comprehending, accord- 
ing to native authorities, three miles 
each way within the walls, and fully 
occupied with houses; but the dis- 
trict having been repeatedly the seat 
of war between Hyder and the Ma- 
harattas, has beca greatly devastated, 
and the houses in the town reduced 
to less than one hundred. When 
Hyder first obtained possession, it 
was said to contain 10,000. The 
outermost wall of Soonda was esti- 
mated by the natives to have been 
forty-eight miles in circumference, 
and there were formerly threc lines of 
fortifications around the city. With- 
in the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer lines, the houses were scattered 
in small clumps, with gardens between 
them; but the whole country is now 
very thinly inhabited, Ati the arable 
land in Soonda is considered the pro- 
perty,of the sovereign; but the va- 
luc of an estate is fixed, and so long 
as the tenant pays his rent, it is not 
customary to turn him or his heirs 
out of possession, All the villages 
extending along the old Mabaratta 
frontier belong to government, but 
they are in a very desolate condition. 

Tinody Sedasiva, the last indepen- 
dent raja or prince of Soonda, was 
expelled by Hyder in 1763, when be 
sought refuge at Goa, and surrender. 
ed to the Portuguese the whole of 
his territory below the ghauts for a 
stipulated pension. In A.D. 1799 
this territory was transferred to the 
British government, and annexed to 
the jurisdiction of Canara. In 1834 
the deposed raja of Soonda requested 
permission to visit Madras, for the 
ostensible purpose of obtaining medi« 
cal advice, but in reality to lay his 
distressed condition before the meme 
bers of that presidency. He was, 
however, refused permission, and re- 
commended to state his grievances in 
waiting: and rely with confidence on 

re 
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the justice of the British government, 


He was also warned not to place the 
slightest reliance on the deceitful and 
interested agency of the hordes of 
private intriguers at Madras. It sub- 
sequently appeared that he had had 


the folly to apply for the intercession (( 


of the Prince Regent of Portugal, to 
obtain the restoration of the country 
of Soonda ; and although petitioning 
the British government as a pauper, 
had accompanied his letters with 
some valuable presents to the Portu- 
gucse potentate and to his minister 
of colonies. {F. Buchanan, Wilkes, 
ris Report, Public MS. Documents, 





Soonpersze—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, situated on the east 
side of the Cali Sinde river, twenty- 
‘one miles S,W. from Shujawulpoor ; 
Jat. 23° 17’ N., lon. 76°35’ EL It 
suffered greatly from the Pindaries, 
butin 1820 still contained 512 houses. 
—( Malcolm, &.) 


Soonpoor.—A town, temple, and 
valley in the Balaghaut Ceded Dis- 
tricts, which in 1814, although sur- 
rounded by the British dominions, 
was in direct subjection to the Pesh- 
wa, The fortress is strong and insu- 
lated by a chain of hills, through 
which there isa pathway leading from 
the British territories to the pagoda, 
which stands on the top of the south- 
ern extremity of the Soondoor hills. 
It belongs to the family of Jeswunt 
Row Gorepara, who was formerly 
ambeasador from Sindia, and now re- 
ceives @ pension from the British ps 
vernment ; but his claims being dis- 

uted by the Peshwa, it required the 
Interference of the British govern 
ment to terminate their disputes. 

Soondoor was always held in high 
estimation by the ex-Peshwa Bajerow 
as a place of religious pilgrimage. In 
1907, and again in 1815, he paid a 
visit to the temple of Cartic Swamy 
(the Hindoo Mars), accompanied by 
‘an enormous crowd of followers, who 
devastated the country, and destroyed 
the crops, At the date last men- 
tioned Soondoor was possessed by 
Sewa Row, the son of Cundee Row 
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Gorepara, who was then imprisoned 
at Poons, and it was subsequently 
discovered that the whole pilgrim: 
was merely a cloak to conceal the 
Peshwa’s intention to obtain posses~ 
sion of the place by fraud or foree.—~ 
in, Elphinstone, 4c.) 
Soonzr.—A village in Berar, twelve 
wiles N, from Pondercourah, where, 
in 1828, the army of the Peshwa Ba- 
jerow was met and defeated by Colo~ 
nel Adams, who had only a single re- 
iment of cavalry with hun and some 
florse artillery. Five guns, the only 
remaining ones he had, three ele- 
hants and 200 camels were captured. 
‘he elephants were those that always 
led Bajerow’s line of march, 
and on which his treasure was usu- 
ally laden: but only 11,000 rupees 
were found on them, the rest having 
been made away with during the con- 
fusion. The Peshwa himself escaped 
by mounting @ horse and galloping 
off as soon as the British troops ap- 
peared, but one of bis patanquins, 
perforate by a round shot, was 
taken. The British loss was only 
two wounded, the enemy having ne- 
ver stood the charge; while by the 
effect of a hot pursuit, and more es 
pecially of the horse artillery, a great 
many of the Maharattas were left 
dead on the field—( Prinsep, dc.) 


SooweL.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, eighty miles N. from Oo- 
jein; lat. 24° 33’ N., lon, 75° 56’ E 
This is a place of considerable ex- 
tent, and of a square form, having 
two broad streets that cross each 

i in the middle of 






ries high, built with remarkable re- 
golarity, and, a» welt as the outer 
walls, composed partly of stone and 
partly of brick,—( Hunter, Fullarton, 
$e.) 

Soonraconc (Suvarna grama, the 
golden village)—Thia is reputed to 
have been once a large city, the pro- 
vincial capital of the eastern division 
of Bengal, before Dacca was in exist- 








ence, but is now dwindled down to 5 
village, situated on one of the 
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‘branches of the Brahmaputra, about 
thirteen miles §.E. from Dacca; lat. 
23° 39’ N., lon. 90° 43 E. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is celebrated for 
the manufacture of a besutiful cloth 
named cassas (cossaes), and’ the fax 
bric it still produces justify to the 
present generation its ancient re- 
Town, 


Soononun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, thirty miles east 
from Surat; lat. 21° 10’'N., lon, 73° 
37° E. 

Sooncxos.—A substantial village 
in Northern Hindostan, on the Rush- 
kolung river, a tributary to the Su- 
tuleje, 9,350 feet above the level of 
the sen; lat, 31° 45’ N., lon. 78° 31” 
E. This place stands in the valley 
of Darbung, on the right side of the 
Sutuleje, where the mountains rise 
to a tremendous height, and separate 
it from the Spiti district belonging to 
Unhdack. In 182] this village con- 
tained seventy families, mostly traders 
to Lahdack, Garoo, and Rodauk. 
The climate here permits two annual 
crops of barley, ogul, and phaphur,— 
(Public Journals, Hodgson and Her- 
bert, ge.) 


Soonauoon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Dethi, thirty miles west of 
Pattiallah ; lat, 30° 17’ N., lon, 75° 54” 
E 








Soonkaun (Sancara).—A town 
in the province of Aurungabed, twen- 
ty-seven miles south from the city of 

urungabad ; lat, 19° 31’ N,, lon, 75° 
36° E. 


Soonru,—A small principality in 
the province of Gujerat, eighty miles 
E. by N, from Ahmedabad; lat. 23° 
19’ N., lon. 73° 559 E.  I¢ is conti- 
guous to the Lunawara subdivision, 
and on the east extends into the 
open country nearly as far as the 
Calibere tank, in the vicinity of the 
Gudara district. It is sometimes 
called South Rampoor, from a village 
of the latter name adjoining. 

The fort and town of Soonth 
(which were unknown to Europeans 
until 1803) stand four miles from the 
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open country to the westward, from 
which it is separated by a continu- 
ance of Jangly hills of a moderate 
elevation. The fort is built on the 
western face of a high rocky hill, 
and contains a curiously constructed 
palace. tis only, however, of con- 
sequence as commanding an impor- 
tant pass, for it is otherwise a poor 
and miserable place, although consi- 
dered by the raja impregnable, and 
viewed by him with much satisfaction, 
Like other Rajpoot leaders, the reign- 
ing chief in 1406 was greatly addicted 
to opium, and although only twenty~ 
cight years of age, exemplified the 
baneful effects of that drug ina pre- 
mature decay of body and mind. He 
objected, however, most strenuously 
to Soonth’s becoming a thoroughfare 
either for commerce or armies, fore- 
seeing the speedy dissolution of his 
sway as a consequence, and preferring 
ignorance, opium, and independence, 
to the very doubtful advantages of a 
civilized state, 

The low lands of Soonth yield rice, 
but scarcely any other grain; the 
hilly parts afford pasture to the rice 
carriers; but during the hot scason 
are so parched and burned up, that 
they are deserted even by the sav: 
and untractable Bheels, who are the 
temporary occupiers of these dreary 
wastes. Doubts having arisen in 
1803 whether Soonth was within the 
limits of Gujerat, the point was de- 
cided in the affirmative by Colonel 
Walker, after reference to certain 
documents compiled from the records 
at Ahmedabad by sn ancient dewan 
of the province. In 1819 the gross 
revenues of Soonth amounted to 
about 45,000 rupces—( Burr, Mal 
calm, ec.) 


Sooroon.—A town in the province 
of Oude, district of Goruckpoor, 
sixty-two miles Meet er t. town 
of Goruckpoor; lat. 20 N,, lon. 
esr 

Soonaroon (Suryopuru). — A 
town in the province of Bejapoor, 
sixty-five miles S.E. from the city of 
ee lat. 13° 36° N,, lon. 76° 
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Sooscoroo Istz.—A small island 
in the Eastern seas, about fifteen miles 
in circumference, situated off the 
west coast of Borneo ; lat. 1° 45’ N., 
Jon. 108° 40’ E. This island Jies 
W.S.W. from Cavimate, and between 
them there is ao sufficient 
which a ship might run through if 
compelled by necessity. Wood and 
water are to be found on the -west 
side of Soorootoo, and also plenty 
of stock, such as fowls and buffaloes. 
(Elmore, $c.) 


Soorau.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, eleven mites N. 
Jeitpoor; lat. 25° 19’ N,, lon. 





Soonrat.—A Brahmin village, with 
B Flat and temple, in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated on the left bank 
of the Krishna river, about thirty- 
eight miles travelling distance 8.W. 
from that city, The Krishna here is 
abont one-third of a mile in breadth, 
and is crossed in a basket boat co 
vered with hides,—(Fullarton, Sc.) 


Soouvscurn,—A town in North- 
ern Hindostan, four miles S.S.E. 
from Malown; Iat. 31°10 N., lon, 
78° 5 E. 


Soonuzroon (Serajpura).—A wal 
Jed village in the province of Delhi, 
district of Merut, cightecn miles SE. 
from the city of Delhi. 





Soony.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district. of Birboom, of 
which it is the modern capital; lat. 
23° 54’ N., lon, 87° 32’ E., fifty wiles 
S.W. from Moorshedabad. The 
country about Soory is high, undu- 
tating, and open, with scarcely a tree 
to be seen, although the western 
jungle approaches within a few miles 
of the station. The soil is hard, and 
strongly impregnated with iron; and 
the roads in the neighbourhood, ow- 
ing to the excellence of this material, 
the best probably in Bengal—(Ful- 
tarton, Se.) 


Soosaunte.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, two miles from 
Xooksee, which in 1820 was the resi- 
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dence of Tantia, hut belonged to the 
raja of Dbar.—(Maleolm, §¢.) 


Sooswses.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, twenty-one miles 
travelling distance from Auggut; lat. 
28° 59 N., lon. 76°8’ E, In 1820 it 
deli d to Sindin, but was rented 
by Zalin Singh of Kotah. There is 
here a small stone fort, and the town 
is enclosed by a weak wail, without 
ditch or ovtwork. ‘The red iron soil 
does not properly commence until 
Soosneer is passed about eight miles 
‘on the road to Auggut.—{ Fullarion, 
Malcolm, &¢.) 


Soosconoonan (in Java).—See 
Soto or Suryacaata. 


Sooran.—A considerable village 
in the province of Bejapoor, popn- 
lous and well-built, situated in the 
territories of the Satara raja, about 
seven miles N. by E. from the town 

Satara. 


Sooty.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, thirty miles N.N.W, from 
the city of Moorshedabad; lat. 24° 
26’ N., Jon. 88° E, In 1757, 
when Seraje ud Dowlah apprehended 
an attack from the English, believing 
that their ships of war could proceed 
up the eastern branch of the Ganges 
to the northern point of Cossimbazar 
island, and from thence down the 
Bhagirathi to Moorshedabad, be 
commanded immense piles to be 
driven into the river at Sooty, by 
which it has been rendered unnaviga- 
ble for any construction of vessel 
larger than bouts, and even for these 
during 2 part only of the year. In 
1763 an action was fought here be- 
tween the British troops and those 
of Meer Cossim, in which the latter 
were defeated.(Stewart, Seid Gho- 


laum Hossein, §c.) 


Sorinc (Sofin).A principality in 
Celebes, heey aus of ‘the most 
powerful on the island. It extends 
partly along the western shore of the 
bays of Boni and Tolo; to the north 
it is bounded by a great lake, and on 
the south it borders on Lamoeroe. Its 
chief production is rice, and, like 
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most of the states in Celcbes, it ap- 
ra to be as frequently subject to 
Female os to male sovereigns, which 
is remarkable in country professing 
to follow the Mahomedsn faith. The 
natives of Soping are reckoned brave 
in war, and the policy pursued by the 
Duteb, of sowing dissensions among 
the petty states, has always given 
them a great deal of practice. In 
1775 Soping is described as an inde 
endent state in alliance with the 
utch, but governed by its own king. 
—(Stavorinus, $0.) 








Sonera.—A district in the Gujerat 
peninsula, encompassing the Juna- 
ghur mountains, and situated between 
the twenty-first and twenty-second 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north and west it is bounded by Bu- 
radda and Hallaur, on the south by 
Babreeawar, and on the east by 
Cattywar, When Abu! Fazcl wrote 
itappears to have comprehended a 
large proportion of the Gujerat penin- 
sula prior to the irruption of the 
Catties, 

The country of Soreth, including 
Junaghur, its capital, was anciently 
governed by rajas of the Churassama 
tribe, during which dynasty it is de- 
scribed as enjoying ahigh degree of 
prosperity, while the neighbouri 
territories were harassed by conten: 
ing Mahomedan chiefs, In process 
of time it also fell a prey to the fol- 
lowers of the Arabian prophet, who 
gradually reduced it to the state of 
barbarism and desolation which it 
now exhibits, The ancient residence 
of the Soreth rajas was at Runtella, 
but was afterwarda transferred to 
Junaghur, which in A.D, 1472 sur- 
rendered to Sultay Mahmood Begra, 
when Raja Row Mundybak was or- 
dered to repeat the Mahomedan 
creed. During the siege few guns 
were used on either side, the garrison 
principally defending themselves with 
bows and etrows, From this era 
Soreth remained subject to Maho- 
medan princes, and when Gujerat 
was conquered by Acber became a 
dependence of the great Delhi em- 
pire, under the immediate superine 
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tendence of the soubahder of Ahmed- 
abad. 


About 1735, when the Mogul em- 
pire had fallen to pieces, it became 
again independent, having been seized 
on with Junaghur, the metropolis, by 
Shere Khan Babi, a soldier of for- 
tune, whose descendant still fills the 
throne, But his, or any other autho- 
rity, was very imperfectly established, 
every fortress, town, hill, or village, 
being occupied by petty chiefs and 
communities, hostile to each other, 
and to every species of regularity 
and subordination. Towards the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century 
many of these dens of thieves were 
reduced by the energy of Ambajee, 
dewan to the nabob of Junaghur, 
who was afterwards assassinated by 
his master Hamet Khan, the reign- 
ing nabob, in 1808. Indeed for the 
thirty years prior to 1810, this 
principality exhibited an unceasio, 
scene of revolutions, intrigues, an 
nations, in perseverance and 
activity, incredible to a mere Euro- 
pean politician.—(Col. Walker, Pub- 
tic MS, Documents, &c-) 


Somrarert.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, sixty-five miles 
E. by S. from the capital; lat, 17° 
10N,, lon. 79° 39 E. 


Sorout.—A smail town with two 
fine tanks, and the-remains of a mud 
fort, situated in the province of Oris- 
sa, district of Cuttack, about twenty- 
three miles §.W. from Balasore, 








Sovxasuaya.—See Sugataya. 


Sovnacanta for Suryacarta),—~ 
See Soro mv Sark 


Sounces or Tas Ganars,—In oa 
maps this mountainous region is 
named Badrycazram (Vadarica Asra- 
ma), which signifies the bower of 
Vadarica trees; but until lately had 
never been explored except by 
some wandering Hindoo devotees, 
searching for the sources of their 
sacred river, here concealed from view 
by mounds of never-melting snow, 
The face of the country is composed 
of the third ridge of mountains from 
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the Gangetic plain, the fourth or 
highest range being that which seps- 
rates Hindostan fom Tibet, or south- 
ern Tartary, No variety of surface 
therefore can be expected, hill sce 
ceeding bill, and precipice precipice, 
with chasms filled ba drifted snow, 
until at length the highest range is 
attained, the descent of which to the 
north is, comparatively with the other, 
so gentle, that it has always been 
described as table-land. Through 
these mountains there gre various 
communications, by which salt is 
brought from Tibet; one lies a little 
way west of Gangoutri; two others 
Tead from the vicinity of Bhadrinath, 
‘The passage by Niti is reckoned the 
best through the Himalaya in these 
western parts, and will probably ere 
Jong be so improved as to render this 
hitherto formidable pass of very easy 
access. Rock crystal is said to be 
found in the vicinity of the snow, 
where, although the cold is intense, 
many sheep are pastured. 

Different portions of this country 
are designated by different names, but 
it is difficult to discriminate their 
limits. The frontier district of Tung~ 
sah is considered to belong to what 
is here called Bhote or Tibet, and 
their inhabitants pay their land tri- 
bute to a collector, who comes from 
Chaprung, a Chinese dependency. Et 
alse furnishes to the raja of Bussaher, 
every third year, a blanket per man, 
besides a small complimentary tribute 
of raisins to the Gurwal raja. The 
inhabitants of Tungsab are termed 
Dobashies, from their speaking the 
languages both of Gurwat and Tibet, 
Above Sukhi and Jhala the country 
is not inhabited, nor indeed is it he- 
bitable beyond these places, . 

By the hill natives and thelow coun- 
try Hindoos, the whole tract of 
country close to the highest ridge of 
Himalaya is termed Bhote, and the 
descriptions of the territory similarly 
situated, given under the articles Ne- 
pant and Bhutant, strictly apply to 
this region also, both with to 
its physical appearance and to its pro- 
ductions, amimal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral, Vyas, the great Iegislator of . 
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the Brahminical Hindoos, together 
ae Bh grany thousand srinte and sages 
early yugs of ages, are sup- 
posed by that people to be still alive 
ina large cavern, somewhere in this 
remote and sacred region, but the 
place of their domicile hae ‘ever yet 
discovered by their wanderin, 
voturies, who continue, notwithstand- 
ing, patiently to seek what they are 
doomed never to find—{F, Bucka- 
nan, Capt. Hodgson, §0.) 
SovuraEsa.—A town in the North- 
ern Circars, thirty-five miles west 
from the Chilka lake; lat. 19° 49'N., 
lon, 84° 49’ E, 


Souns.—See Oniesa Province, 


Souru-west Monsooy.—See In- 
via Souta oF tae Kursewa Riven. 


Sow (or Sew) Riyer.—This river 
has its source in the secondary moun- 
tains that form the western boundary 
of the Malwa province, and flowin 
pest the towns of Mundessor an 

largbur, joins the Chombul near 
the village of Ailwer, after a winding 
course of fifty miles.—( Malcolm, $c.) 


Sowrzronvr.—A hill-fort in the 
province of Gundwana, sixteen miles 
south of Sookurtully ; lat, 22°6'N., 
lon. 77°20’ E. 


Sritt.—A district in little Tibet, 
situated between Chinese Tartary, 
Lahdack, Cooloo, and Bussaher, and 
paying tribute to each. The inbabi- 
tants are all Tarters, and follow the 
Lame religion, The villages are from 
12,000 to 12,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and towards Lahdack the 
habitations must be still more ele- 
vated, the country more barren, and 
the ctimate more inhospitable 
(Messrs. Gerards, §c.) 


Serr Riven for Li river)—A 
river of Tartary, the great western 
branch of the Sutuleje, which has ita 
source south of Leh or Labdack, 
from whence its course is southerly 
until it joins the Sutuleje, and loses 
its name in lat. 31° 48'N., lon. 78° 
36°E. (near the ‘village of Namjin, 
the last in Bussaher), where in appear 
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ance it is very little inferior to the 
Sutuleje. At the confluence there is 
a fort named Danka. In the lower 
part of ita course the Spiti waters 
the Tartar district of Hagarang, sub- 
ject to Busuaher; in the upper part 
it passes through the Lahdack dis- 
triets of Spiti and Spine in two 
ranches.-(Capt. Hodgs Masrs. 
Gerard Gaye ese 


Srotonx.—A village in the island 
of Java, situated on the great south- 
ern ocean, 104 miles 8. from Sama- 
rang; lat. 8° 8, lon. 110° 20’ E. 
There are numerous sandhills in this 
vicinity, thrown up by the waves on 
the fat shore, while on most other 
parts of this extensive coast hi 
cliffs oppose the surf, and render the 
shore in many places inaccessible. 
Close to the beach sre several bun- 

ows, belonging to the sultan and 

ix family, who occasionally resort 
hither for the benefit of sea bathing. 
Adjoining is @ beautiful grotto, form. 
ed by the petrified trunks, roots, and 
lower branches of a small grove, 
through which runs a clear stream, 
pottesing the -petrifying quality: 

lear the spring is a small temple, 
a few hundred yards weat are hot mi- 
neral springs, close to the water's 
edge. These fountains have a strong 
sulphurous sel), and in one of them 
the thermometer ascended to 122° 
Fahrenheit.—( Thorn, &c.) 


Sravana Berouta.—A village in 
the territories of the Mysore raja, 
thirty-three miles N.by W. from 
Seringapatam ; lat. 12° 51’N., lon. 
76°42'E, This place ia celebrated 
as being the principal seat of the Jain 
worship, once so prevalent over the 
south of India. Near to the vill 
are two rocky hills, on one of which, 
named Indra Betta, is a temple of the 
kind named Busty, and a high place 
with a colossal statue of Gomuta 
Raya, within # stone enclosure at 
the summit. The height of the sta- 
sue. 2 sevent tn three ipchiety and 

¢ Duke o ington, inspec- 
tion, was of opines that the rock 
had been cut down until nothing but 
the image remained. The head of 








the is tolerably well executed, 

but the sculpture the limba ver: 
i e village below, thoug! 

not large, is, like most religious 


places, well built. and comfortably 
eopled. It contains a considerable 
aoe temple, and on the opposite bill 
of Chandragiri there are no less than 
fifteen temples of the same sort. 

The Jains constitute a sect of Hin- 
doos ‘ing in some important 
tenets from the Brahminical, but fol- 
lowing in other respects similar prac- 
tices. The essential character of 
Hindoo institutions is the distribu- 
tion of the people into four great 
tribes, The Jainas admit the same 
division into four great tribes, Brah- 
mins, Khetries, Vaisyas, and Sudras, 
and perform like ceremonies from the 
birth of a male to his marriage, The: 
observe similar fasts, and practice still 
more strictly the received maxirus of 
refraining from injury to any sentient 
being. They appear to recognize as 
subordinate eitien, some, if not all 
the gods of the prevailing sects ; but 
do not worship in particular the five 
principal gods of these sects, nor ad- 
dress prayers nor perform sacrifices 
to the sun or fire. They differ also 
from the Brahminical Hindoos in 
assigning the highest place to certain 
deified saints, who, according to their 
creed, have successively become su- 
perior gods, Another doctrive in 
which they materially disagree with 
the orthodox Himdoos, is the rejec- 
tion of the Vedas, the divinc autho~ 
rity of which they deny. 

In this fast particular the Jains 
agree with the Buddhists, or Sanga- 
tas, who equally deny the divine au 
thority of the Vedas, and who in a 
similar manner worebip certain emi+ 
nent saints, admitting likewise as 
subordinate deities the whole pan- 
theon of the orthodox Hindoos. 
These two sects(the Jains and Budd- 
hists) ) differ in regard to the history 
of the personages whom they have 
deified, and it may hence be conclud- 
ed that they had distinct founders, 
but the original notion seems to have 
been the same. All agree in the be- 
lief of transmigration, Jaina priests 
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usually wear a broom adapted to 
sweep insects out of the way, lest 
they should tread on the minutest 
being. In Hindostan the Jains sre 
nouslly called Syauras, but. distin. 
wish themselves into Sravacas 
‘Shrawuks) and Yaitis, or laity and 
clergy. 

Parswa or Parswanath, the twenty- 
third deified saint of the Jains, and 
who perhaps was the founder of the 
sect, was born in the suburbs of Be- 
mares, and died at the age of 100 
years, on mount Samet at Parso- 
nauth, among the hills bordering 
Bengal and Behar, Some of the 
other sanctified places of the Jains 
are Papapuri near Rajagriha in Ba- 
har; Champapuri near Boglipoor; 
Chandravati, distant ten miles from 
Benares; and the ancient city of 
Hastinapoor in the Dethi province ; 
also Satrunjaya, said to be situated in 
the west of India, The mythology of 
the orthodox or Brahminical Hindoos, 
their present chronology adapted to 
astronomical periods, their legendary 
tales, and their mystical allegories 
are abundantly absurd ; but the Jains 
and Buddhists greatly surpass them 
in monstrous exaggerations of the 
‘This lige (Sravana Belgula) i 

is village (Sravana Belgula) is 
wholly inhabited by Jainas, who ‘hee 
considerably from those ‘of Tulava 
(Canara). They assert that the 
Bunts of Tulava are Vaisyas, and will 
‘not acknowledge that any Sudras be- 
long to their sect. In Hindostan 
proper, if not likewise in the Deccan 
and south of India, the Jainas are all 
of one caste, the Vaisya; but the 
Brahmine consider them to be mis- 
guided Khetries ; they call themselves 
Vaisyas. On renouncing the heresies 
of the Jaina sect, they take their 
place among the orthodox Hindoos 
as belonging to a particular caste 
(Khetri or Vaisya), The represen- 
tative of the family of Juggeth Set’h, 
the great bankers, who with many of 
his kindred was converted, many 
years ago, from the Jaina to the or- 
thodox faith, is a conspicuous in- 
stance. Such admission would not 
‘have been granted to a convert who 
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had not already caste as 8 Hindoo. 
XColebrooke, F. Buchanan, Fultar- 
ton, Col, Mackenzie, $c.) 


Saionur.—A fort or in the 
province of Lahore, chiefsbip of 
Cooloo, situated on the right bank 
of the Sutuleje; lat, 31° 24’ N., lon. 
78° 25' E.; elevation above the seu 
8,424 fect—( Hodgson and Herbert, 
$e) 

Sax Kawta.—A peak in Northern 
Hindostan, district of Gurwal, round 
which the Ganges winds, where it 
penetrates through the base of the 
south-west Himalaya range; lat, 30° 
57’ N., lon. 78° 47’ E.; elevation 
above the level of the sen 20,296 feet, 


Suimurrra (Sri Mathura) —A 
town of considerable size in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on a naked 
rock of red-stone; lat. 26°41’ N., lon, 
77° 20’ E. Working the red-stone 
into slabs furnishes employment for 
the greater part of the inhabitante,— 
(Broughton, §¢.) 


Sar Nanaaiw (Sri Nerayona).— 
A town in the province of Gundwana, 
to which there is convenient water 
carriage from Cuttack ; it would con. 
sequently be a great improvement if 
an artillery road were made between 
this place and Mundela, from whence 
(if the Nerbudda be navigable) beavy 
goods and stores might be conveyed 
to central Hindostan, and to all the 
British stations in the vicinity of that 
river. In the favourable monsoon 
the voyage from Cuttack to Sri Nar- 
rain, where there is an extensive ghant 
of masonry, occupies only thirty-five 
days: here the goods might be ware. 
housed until the dry season, and 
then transported by land through 
Ruttanpoor and Pindea Nowaghur to 
Mundela, where they would arrive 
about the end of November; from 
Mundela they might be floated down 
the Nerbudda, From Sri Narrain to 
Mundela the distance in a strait line, 
according to the maps, does not ex- 
ceed 150 miles. { Major Roughsedge, 


Su Pramatuav.—A umall town 


SUJANPOOR. 


in the Carnatic province, twent: 


miles 8.W. from Madras; lat, 12°57’ Bengal. 


N., lon, 80° 2'E, This town is cele- 
brated as the birth-place of Rama 
Anuja Acharya, the great Brahwin 
aaint and reformer, and the founder 
of anect. His birth is supposed to 
have happened in A.D. 1016. Before 
the appearance of Rama Anuja the 
most prevalent sects in the neigh- 
bourhood were the followers of Bud- 
dha and the Charvaca (Shrawuks) or 
Jains, both of which have been Jong 
extinct in this section of Hindostan. 


Starts apsacent To Assam.—Sec 
Assam, 


Sunavtonus.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, sixty-five iniles S.W. 
from the ety of Agra; lat. 26° 20°N., 
lon. 77° 20’ B. 


Suseutcuvu.—A town inthe pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Moradabad, 
about cighteen miles south from 
Burdwar; Jat, 29° 42’ N., lon. 78° 8” 
E. This place stands in the midst 
of the vast jungte which here bounds 
the Ganges to the cast, and extends 
north to the hills opposite to Hurd- 
war. Its site is said to be now an 
uninhabited wilderness,—(Fularton, 


Sconuatoo,—A small hill-fort or 
military post in Northern Hindostan, 
4,205 fect above the level of the sea, 
and the head-quarters of a battalion ; 
Tat. 30°58’ N., lon. 76°59 BE. The 
surrounding tract has become popu- 
lous and cultivated since the esta- 
blishment of a British post here. 


Sunaoy (Siva raya).— A small 
town in the province of Cutch, situ- 
ated on the road from Luckput Bun- 
der to Mandavie, from which it is 
distant twenty-three miles to the 
north-west. It stands on a risi 
ground, and is defended by a ‘pall 


castle, 


Susunneska Reva (suoarna reka, 
with golden sands}.—This river has 
its source in the province of Bahar, 
ion of Chuta Nagpoor, whence 
it dows in a south-easterly direction, 
until after a winding course of about 
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250 miles, it falls into the bay of 
|. For many years prior to the 
conquest of Beogal by the British 
this river had formed the southern 
boundary of that soubah, under the 
different governments, and 
continued subsequeatly to mark the 
boundary until 1803, when the ac- 
wisition of Cuttack brovght the 
‘and Madras presidencies for 

the first time into contact. 


Succavana.—A town on the west 
coast of the island of Borneo, and a 
considerable mart for the sale of 
opium. It is a custom here, as at 

ll the Eastern ports, to give a pre- 
sent at the first audience, in propor- 
tion to the rank of the person visited. 
The king’s present here is about fifty 
dollars, the raja’s thirty; the shah- 
bunder and agent twenty each. The 
raja an his family commonly mono- 
polize the sale of opium,—(Elmore, 
$e.) 

Svurrrrpun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Dethi, eighteen miles west 
of Paniput; lat. 29°24’ N., lon. 76° 
39 E. 


Svucov1y.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, situ~ 
ated on the south side of the Boori 
{old) Gunduck river, which has its 
source in the neighbourhood of So- 
maisir, It is navigable in boats dur- 
ing the greater part of the year as 
high up as Sugouly, 

Sucriva Penworrom.—The name 
of a peak of very difficult access in 
the province of Guodwana, not far 
from Badrachellum, where Hooni- 
maun is said to have sat while he re- 
cruited his army of monkeys prepara~ 
tory to the invasion of Ceylon under 
the great Rama.—{Voysey, §c.) 

Sucup Borax Bay.—A bay in the 
island of Magindanao, where there is 
a food harbour, near to which the 
indigo plant grows spontaneously, 
and in the vicinity are wild horses, 
cattle, and deer, The entrance into 
this bay is only five miles wide— 
(Forrest, $c.) 

Scsanroon.—A considerable town 
in the province of Lahore, containing 
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about 2,000 houses, situated on the 
east bank of the Beyah river, thirty 





wiles east from Kangra. According ay 


to native authority it is surround 
by lines twelve cogs in circumference. 
—(F, Buchanan, $c.) 


Swear (Sukketa).-—A narrow 
tract of country in the province of 
Lahore, extending along the north 
bank of the Sutuleje river, which 
here by a great circumflexion flows 
from the south-cast to the north- 
west. In 1810 this territory was 
said to yield to its chief (Perkhaush 
Sen) a ack of rupees per annum. 
Sukaid the capital contains about 
500 houses; lat. 31° 27’N., lon. 76° 
58’E., fiftcen miles N.E, from Belas- 
poor.-(F, Buchanan, Lieut. Ross, 
$e.) 

Sutxea.—A populous town in the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
west bank of the river Hooghly, im- 
mediately opposite to the city of Cal- 
cutta, The government have here 
extensive warehouses for the recep- 
tion of salt, imported under their 
license from the Northern circars and 
other provinces of India, 





Sutoomarr.-A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, forty-three miles 
§.8.E. from Odeypoor; lat. 24°18’ 
N,, lon, 74° 20’ E. 

Surtancouncs.— A town in the 
province of Oude, forty-five miles 
'W.N.W. from Lucknow ; lat. 26° 59” 
N,, lon. 80° 7’ B, 


Sutanouncr.—A small town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Boglipoor, situated on the right bank 
of the Gai between Boglipoor 
and Monghic. There is a small 
mosque here on the summit of a 
Jecting cliff;, and at about e furlong’s 
distance to the westward, in the 
midst of the river, is the picturesque 
rock of Janguira, with its rude sculp- 
tures and fantastic Hindoo buildin 
the residence of an old fakeer, w! 
(1820) has inhabited ita apex for the 
last half century.—( Fullartom, Sc.) 


Buttaxezt.—A village among the 
Western Ghauts in the province ‘of 


Canara, forty-four miles E.N.E. from 
lore ; lat. 18° 10° N., lon. 75° 
In the neighbourhood of this 
place there is a stupendous fortified 
mountain, 5,000 feet in perpendicular 
height above the level of the sea. 
Although long, the road to the toy 
of it is of easy ascent, The fortif- 
cations were erected during an early 
‘iod of the Bednore government; 
and when Hyder took that city the 
ranny attempted to make her escape 
to this droog, but was pursued and 
captured,—{Col, Lambton, &c.) 


Suutaxroor.—A town in the La- 
hore province, twenty-seven miles 
south from Amriteit ; lat, 31°13'N., 
Jon. 74° 56'E. 


Sutraxroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, ninety-seven miles 
E.N.E. from Surat; lat. 21° 38’ N, 
lon. 74°34’E, So la 
was a large and flourishing place, the 
head of a district yielding a revenue 
of eight lacks, but so severely did it 
suffer by the oppressive measures of 
Holcar’s government, that in 1816 it 
wes little better than a mass of ruins, 
and the territory from hence to Boor- 
banpoor u scene of desolation — 
(Sutherland, §¢.) 


Somaun.—A town in the province 
of Agra, twenty-four miles north from 
Etaweh ; let. 27° 7’N., lon. 78° 59 E. 


SUMATRA. 

A large island in the Eastern seas, 
divided obliquely by the equator into 
almost equal parts, and extending 
further west than any of the Sunda 
chain, Its northern point stretches 
into the bay of Bengal; its south- 
west coast is exposed to the great 
Indian ocean; towards the south- 
east it is separated by the straits of 
Sunda from the island of Java; on 
the east by the China and Eastern 
seas from Borneo and other islands, 
and on the north-east by the straits 
of Malacca from the Malay peninsula, 
In length it may be estimated at 
1,050 miles, by 165 miles the average 
breadth. Among the Eastern people 
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generally, and the better-informed 

t of the natives, this island is 
fhown by the name of Pulo Puricha 
and Indalas; the origin of the term 
Sumatra being quite uncertain. By 
Marco Polo it is called Java Minor, 
and by the Javanese the Land of Pa- 
Jembang. 

Reckoning from Acheen head to 
the entrance of the straits of Banca, 
the north-eastern coast of Sumatra 
extends in length at least nine hun-~ 
dred miles, naturally divided into 
three portions; the first, extending 
from the straits of Banca to the river 
Reccan, a distance of about 500 
miles, is low and flat, without a 
mountain in view, and abounds in 
large rivers, while its coast is covered 
with considerable alluvial islands and 
sand-banks. This is the country of 
nugo, of the rattan, dragon’s-blood, 
and benzoin. The second division, 
stretching from the river Beccan to 
Diamond point, occupies 8 space of 
about 240 miles, with a low coast, 
but less swampy than the preceding 
division, and without Sarge rivera or 
considerable islands. This is the 
country of black pepper. The third 
division extends from Diamond point 
to Acheen heail, a distance of about 
150 miles, with a coast comparative- 
ly bold and niountainous. This is 
probably the most abundant country 
in the World for the areca-nut, and 
from hence immense quantities are 
exported to Penang and Singapoor. 
The whole coast of Sumatra along 
the straits of Banca presents nothing 
to the eye but a low flat of inter- 
minable ‘swamps and jungles. At 
Langkat, Deli, Batubara, and Assa- 
han, on the north const, the rise of 
tide is from eight to ten feet, at Siak 
twelve feet, und the same in the 
Reccan river. 

‘A chain of mountains runs through 
the whole extent of Sumatra, the 
ranges being in many parts double 
and treble, but in general situated 
much nearer to the western than the 
opposite coast, The height of these 
mountains, although very great, is 
not sufficient to occasion their 
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covered with snow at any sea: 
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the year. Mount Ophir, situated 
immediately under the equinoctial 
Tine, is supposed to be the highest 
visible from the sea, above which 
level its summit is elevated 13,842 
feet. name was applied to the 
mountain by European navigatore, 
and is wholly unknown to the na- 
tives. In 1817 a journey was per- 
formed from Manna to Passumah 
Lebar, and to the great mountain Gu- 
nong Dempo, which wes ascended, 
It is visible from Bencoolen, bearing 
from Manna N.N.E., and from Pa- 
dang Guchei north, and was roughly 
estimated by Mr. Presgrave and the 
other travellers at 12,000 feet above 
the level of the s 
above-mentioned 
are extensive plains, considerably 
elevated above the surface of the 
maritime lands, where the air is cool, 
and the country well cleared and in- 
habited. In the intermediate spaces 
between the ranges of hills are also 
many large and beautiful lakes that 
extend at intervals through the heart 
of the country, and facilitate the 
communication; but as yet their si- 
tuation, direction, and ‘dimensions, 
are but very imperfectly known, 

The western coast of Sumatra is 
extremely well supplied with water ; 
springs are found every where, and 
rivers ate numerous; but they are in 
general too shallow and rapid for the 
purposes of navigation. On the 
north-eastern coast, the mountains be- 
ing at a greater distance from the sea, 
the riversattain a greater magnitude of 
volume. The largest on the western 
coast are the Kataun, the Indrapura, 
the Tabayong, and Sinkel, which are 
inferior to the Palembang, the Jam- 
bee, the Indragiri, and the Siak of 
the eastern coast, which have as yet 
been but partially explored. These 
last are said by the natives to com- 
municate in the centre of the island, 
‘a fact which it is extremely desirable 
to ascertain, as well as the condition 
of the countries through which they 
flow, more especially of Menanca- 
bow, the reputed metropolis of Su- 
tmatra, respecting which scarcely any 
thing has been learned since the time 
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of Mr. Marsden. In 1820-a mission 
under Mr. Ibbétson was despatched 
from Penang for this purpose, but, 
owing to his severe indisposition, and 
subsequent death, no progress was 


made. 

The chain of islands lying parallel 
tothe west coast of Sumatra proba 
bly at some remote period formed a 
part of the main, as the whole const 
exhibit marks of the progress of in- 
sulation. This probability is corro- 
horated by the dircction of the 
islands, the similarity of rock, soil, 
and vegetable productions, and the 
regularity of soundings between them 
and the main, while beyond them 
depth is unfathomable. ‘The sca ap- 
pears to encroach on the northern 
const, while it restores land on the 
southern, The production of islands 
‘on this coast, by the rapid increase 
of coral, is a remarkable operation 
of nature, experience haying ascer- 
tained the formation of islands from 
this cause, Numerous clusters of 
istands in the Eastern seas arc sup- 
ported by bases of coral, and sur- 
rounded by shoals emerging from the 
surface. On the west coast of Su- 
matra the tides are estimated to rise 
only four feet, owing to its open, un- 
confined situation, which prevents 
an accumulation of water, as hap- 
peus in narrow seas. 

The whole south-eastern extremity 
of the island is little better than a 
forest of mangroves growing out of a 
worass, This tree extends its roots 
in a curved direction into the water 
from different parts of the trunk, 
forming arches to some distance until 
they reach the bottom covered by 
the sea, To these roots or inverted 
branches oysters and other small 
shell-fish adhere, and this circum- 
stance has given rise to the assertion 
sometimes hazarded of oysters grow- 
ing on trees, On this coast pieces 
of iand, torn from the shore by the 
violence of river floods, with their 
shrubs and plants growing on them, 
are seen driving about with the wind 
and current, the reots being so 
closely matted and interwoven t 
ther as to retain a quantity of earth. 
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On the west const of Sumatra, 
south of the equinoctial, the south 
cast monsoon or dry season begins 
about May, andelackensin September. 
The north-west monsoon begin 
about November, and the hard 
rains cease about March, The 
monsoons there for the most part 
commenceand leave off gradually ; the 
months of Aprit and May, Octo- 
ber and November, generally’ aftord- 
ing variable weather and winds, On 
this island, as well as other tropi- 
cul countries of considerable extent, 
the wind blows uniformly from the 
sea to the Jand for a certain number 
of hours in the twenty-four, and then 
veers round, and blows for about as 
many from the land to the sea, The 
air of Sumatra is in general more 
temperate than in many regions be- 
yond the tropics. The thermometer 
is seldom known to rise higher in 
the shade than eighty-five degrees, 
and at sun-rise is usually so low as 
seventy degrecs Fahrenheit. Inland 
among the hills the thermometer has 
been known so low as forty degrees, 
the cold felt being also much greater 
than that number of degrees usually 
indicates. Frost and snow are un- 
known to the inhabitants, but fogs 
are very prevalent and surprisingly 


In Sumatra there are a number of 
volcanic mountains, named in the 
Malay language Goonong api, Lava « 
has been seen to flow from a consi- 
derable one near Priaman, but with- 
out causing any other damage than 
burning the woods. Earthquakes 
are frequent, but in general very 
slight. No direct connection between 
them and the volcanoes have ever 
been discovered. The water-spout 
often occurs along the coast, and 
frequently brings its wheeling inun- 
dations on the land. Thunder and 
lightning are so frequent as scarcely 
to attract attention; but few in- 
stances of damage or loss of lives are 
ever experienced. 

The soil on the western coast of 
Sumatra is generally a stiff reddish 
clay, covered with a Inyer of black 
mould, of no considerable depth. 
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From thie springs a strong and per- 
petual verduce of rank grass, brush~ 
wood, and other timber trees, so that 
a great proportion of the istand, espe- 
cially to the southward, is an imper- 
vious forest. 

The carth in Sumatra is rich in 
minerals and other fossil productions, 
and the island has in ail ages been 
famous for gold, which still continues 
to be procured in considerable quan- 
tities, and might be greatly increased 
if the gatherers had a competent 
knowledge of mineralogy. ‘There 
are also mines of copper, iron, and 
tin, Sulphur is collected in large 
quantitics among the numerous vol- 
eanocs, The natives extract salt- 
petre from the impregnated earth, 
chietly found in extenstve caves that 
have been long frequented by birds 
and bats, from whose dung the soit 
is formed, and acquires its nitrous 
properties. Coal, mostly washed 
down hy the floods, is. procured 
in mony parts, particularly at Kut- 
tauu, Ayer, Rumi, and Bencooolen; 
hut it ix light, and not considered 
of a good quality. Mineral and hot 

prings, in taste resenibling those of 

larrowgate, are found in various 
districts, Eurth-oi), used chiefly as 
@ preservative against the ravages of 
the white ant, is collected at Ipu and 
elsewhere. ‘There is scarccly any 
species of hard rock to be met with 
in the low parts of the island near 
the sea-shore, in the cliffs along which 
various petrifactions and sca-shells 
are to be discovered, 

Copper is found on the hills of 
Mucky, near the sea, between Anala- 
boo and Soosco, to the north of the 
formerly English settlement at Ta- 
panooly, The space affording the 
ore is considerable, extending above 
a degree in length, and farther east 
inland than has yet been ascertained. 
‘A considerable quantity of rich cop- 
per ore is found on the surface of 
the hills, to which the natives as yet 
limit their researches. On anslyza- 
tion it has been found to contain a 
considerable proportion of gold. 

Rice is the most important article 
of cultivation in Sumatra, In the 
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husk it is called paddy by the Malays, 
from whose language the words seems 
to have found its way to the maritime 
parts of Hindostan. The kinds of 
rice are very numerous, but may be di- 
vided into twocomprehensive classes: 
the upland or dry rice, and the low- 
jand or marshy rice.” The natives 
generally prefer the smoll-grained 
Tice when it is at the same time 
white, and in some degree transpa- 
rent. In some parts of the island 
vegetation is so strong that spots 
whieh have been perfectly cleared 
for cultivation will, upon being neg- 
lected for a single season, afford shel- 
ter to the beasts of the forest. ‘Fhe 
nominal time allowed from the sow- 
ing to the reuping of the crop of the 
upland rice is five lunar months and 
ten days ; but from this it must neces 
sarily vary with the circumstances of 
the scason. The innumerable springs 
and rivulets with which the country 
abounds, renders unnecessary the la 
borious ‘processes by which water is 
supplied to the continent of India, 
where the soil is sandy. Under very 
favourable circumstances the rate of 
produce is said to rise as high as 140; 
but the common produce is only thirty 
for onc. The Brains of paddy are 
rubbed out with the feet, which is 
8 very painful and awkward mode of 
clearing the rice from the ear, The 
upland tice does not keep more than 
twelve months, and the lowland 
shows signs of decay in six months; 
but in the husk both will keep much 
longer. The northern part of the 
coast, under the government of 
Acheen, yield large quantities of rice, 
The next important object is the 
coco-nut tree, which with the betel- 
nut and bamboo require little culti- 
vation or attention. Thereis also the 
sago tree and a great variety of palms, 
The sugarcane is very generally cul- 
tivated, but not in large quantities, 
and more frequently for the purpose 
of chewing the juicy reed than for the 
manufacture of sugar, which is ueuall: 
imported from Java, Maize, chili, 
Pepper, turmeric, ginger, coriander, 
and cummin-seed, are raised in the 
gardens of the natives. Hemp is ex- 
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tensively cultivated, not for the pur- 
pose of inaking ropes, but an intoxi- 
cating preparation called bang, which 
they smoke with their tobacco. Small 
plantations of the latter plant are 
every where met with. 

It is impossible, within moderate 
bounds, to enumerate ull the plants 
and shrubs this luxuriant island pro- 
duces; the following are some of the 
most remarkable : a dwarf species of 
mulberry is planted for silkworms, 
which are reared, but not to any 
great extent, and the raw article pre 
duced is of an inferior quality. e 
castor-oil plant grows wild in abun- 
dance, especially near the sca-shore; 
and the elastic gum vine, or caout- 
chouc, is also found. From the ia- 
digo plant dye is extracted, and gene~ 
rally used in a liquid state, Brazil 
wood is common in Malay countries, 
as is also ubar, red wood, resembling 
logwood in its properties. 

The mangosteen (garcinia 
tana/, called by the natives mangista, 
exclusively belongs to the archipela- 
go and ultra-Gangetic nations, and has 
by general consent obtained, inthe opi- 
nion of Europeans, the pre-eminence 
among Indian fruits. Its characteris~ 
tic quality is extreme delicacy of fla- 
vour, without being rich or luscious. 
Several species of the bread-fruit 
tree, the jack, mangoe, plantains, 
pine-apples (which the natives eat 
with salt), oranges, guavas, custard 
apples, papaws, tamarinds, cashew 
apples, pomegranates, and 2 raulti- 
tude of other fruits without Euro, 
names, are produced on this island, 
Grapes are raised by Europeans, but 
not cultivated by the natives; and 
there ia a great profusion of flowers 
of a strong fragrance, and odoriferous 
ope eamph ncipall 

e camphor-tree grows prin ly 
in the Batta country, on the north- 
west side of Sumatra, from the line 
to about three degrees north, and is 
not to be found south of the equator. 
It ia also found in Bornco in nearly 
the same parallel of latitude; but 
trees of equal size are not known to 
exist in any other part of the world ; 
the Sumatran camphor sellingin Chins 
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for twelve times the price of that from 
Japan. it is found in w concrete 
‘state, occupying cavities and fissures 
in the heart of the tree; but not above 
‘one tree in 300 contains this valuable 
substance, which is likely to rise to 
‘an enormous cost, as the tree is ime 
mediately cut down, ‘The Puhn vpus, 
or poison-tree, about which so man: 
extraordinary tales have been told, 
iu found in the woods, The poison 
ia certainly deleterious, but not so 
potent as has been represented. The 
tree itself does no manner of harm to 
those eround it; and persons may 
sit under its shade, or hirds light on 
it, without sustaining the slightest 
injury. 

‘The quadrupeds of this island are 

nerally such as are found eleewhere 
in the East. The buffuoe supplies 
milk, butter, and beef, and is the only 
animal employed in domestic labour. 
Its motions white working are ex- 
tremely slow, but steady; the work 
it rms, however, falls greatly 
short of what might have been ex- 
pected from its size and apparent 
strength. They are not found in a 
wild state, being too much expored 
to the attacks of the tiger; but only 
the weaker sorts and the females fall 
@ prey to this savage, as the sturdy 
male buffaloe can withstand the first 
vigorous blow from the tiger’s paw, 
on which the issue of the battle 
usually turns. The Sumatran tiger 
is of a very large size; some have 
been known to measure eighteen 
inches across the forehead. Their 
chief subsistence is probably the ua- 
fortunate monkeys, with which the 
woods abound. 

The cow called sapi and jawi is 
obviously a stranger to the country, 
and does not appear to be yet oatu- 
ralized. The breed of borses is small, 
well made, and hardy, and are brought 
down to the coast from the interior, 
nearly in a wild atete. In the Bal 
country they are eaten, which is a 
custom also in Celebes. The sheep 
are a smell breed, probably imported 
from Bengal; the other animals are 
the and the goat, both domestic 
amd wild, the otter, the rat, cat, and 
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dog. Of the latter, those brought 
from Europe degenerate in the course 
of time to curs, with erect ears. 

Elephants are numerous in the 
forests, but, excepting a few kept for 
state by the king of Acheen, they are 
not domesticated in any part of the 
country; rhinoceroses, single and 
double-horned, are also found. The 
horn is esteemed an antidote against 
poison by the natives, and on that 
account made into drinking eups. 
The hippopotamus is found in Suma- 
tra, and also the bear, which is small 
and black, and climbs the coco-nut 
tree in order to devour the tender part 
or cubbage. ‘here are many species 
of the deer kind, and the varieties of 
the monkey tribe are innumerable, 
Here are also sloths, squirrels, atink- 
ards, civet-cats, tiger-eats, porcu- 
pines, hedge-hogs, pangolins, bats of 
all kinds, alligators, guunos, camelc- 
ons, flying lizards, tortoises, and tur 
tle. The house lizards are in length 
from four inches down to one, and 
are the lurgest reptiles that can walk 
in an inverted position. One of these, 
large enough to devour a cockroach, 
runy along the ceiling of a roum, and 
in that posture seizes its prey. The 
tail of these reptiles when broken off 
grows aguin. 

In 1824 @ colossal orang outang 
was killed on the north-west coast, of 
which Dr. Clarke Abel has given a 
detailed description in the Asiatic 
Researches. When first accidentally 
discovered in the woods by Captain 
Cornfoot and the crew of a country 
ship, he exhibited the appearance of 
a tall, manlike figure, covered with 
shining brown hair, walking erect, 
with a waddling gait, but sometimes 
acuclerating his motion with his hands, 
and occasionally impeliing himself 
forward with the bough of a tree. 
When attacked he displayed surpris- 
ing strength, agility, and retention of 
life, and only died after receiving nu- 
merous deadly wounds from guns, 
spears, and missiles. His stature 
was ot the lowest computation six 
feet, ut the highest nearly eight, but 
was in fact seven, the body well pro~ 
portioned, with ‘a broad expanded 
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chest and narrow waist. His chin 
was fringed with a beard, his arms 
long, even in proportion to his height, 
and in relation to the arins of men, 
but his legs in some respects much 
shorter, Hisorgans of generation were 
‘not conspicuous, and seemed smalt 
in proportion to his size; his tecth 
and appearance indicated that he was. 
young. When brought on board 
ship he was ful! a head taller than 
any man in the vessel, measuring seven 
feet in what might be called his ordi- 
nary standing posture, and eight 
feet when he was suspended to be 
skinned. 

With animals of the frog kind the 
swamps every where tecin, anil their 
noise on the approach of rain ix tre- 
mendons. ‘They furnish nvtriment 
to the snakes, which are of ail sixes, 
and a large proportion of them harm 
less, These reptiles will swallow 
animals twice or thrice their own ap 
parent citcumference, having in their 
throats a compressive force that grax 
dually reduces the prey to convenient 
dimensions, The shores supply cray- 
fish, prawns, shrimps, erabs, the kima 
or gigantic cockle, an inferior species 
of oyster, muscles, sea-eges, &e. 
Among the fish are the dugong, a 
large animal of the mammalia order, 
with two strong pectoral fins, and is 
the only animal known to graze at 
the bottom of the sca, without legs, 
the grampus whale, violiets, so named 
from the peculiarity of its dorsal fin 
resembling a sail, sharks, skates, the 
murena, gyoinotus, rock-cod, pom- 
fret, mullet, the flying fish, and many 
others, 

The variety of birds is considerable, 
and consists of the Sumatran pheasant, 
peacocks, eagles and vultures, kites 
and crows, jackdaws, king's-fishers, 
the buceros, storks, the common fow!, 
domestic and wild, the snipe, coot, 
plover, pigeons, quails, starlings, swal- 

s, Minas, parrots, parroqucts, 
geese, ducks, teal, &c. The bird of 
paradise is not found here, and the 
cassowary is brought from Java. The 
foory is brought from the islands still 
further east. 

The whole island swarms with ine 
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sects, among which are cock-roaches, 
crickets, bees, fies of all sorts, mus- 
quitoes, scorpions, centipedes, and 
water and land leeches. The fire-fiy 
is Jarger than the common fly, and 
emits a light as if by respiration, which 
is so great that words on paper may 
be distinguished by holding one in 
the hand, Ants exist in immense 
numbers and varieties, which differ 
from each other in taste when put 
into the mouth. Some are hot and 
acrid, some bitter, and some sour. 
The large red ant bites severely, and 
usually leaves its head, as the bee its 
ating, in the wound, The Chinese 
dainty, named indiscriminately biche- 
de-mar, awallo, tripang, or sea-slug, 
is collected from the rocks, and dried 
in the sun for the China market. 

Of the productions of Sumatra 
which are regarded as articles of com- 
merce, the most abundant and for- 
merly the most important, was pep- 
per. Owing to the mode of cultivating 
the pepper vine, the ports and dis- 
tricts which one year are the most 
productive, are found in a short time 
afterwards to yield but an inconsider- 
able quantity. With respect to its 
qualities, the best is that of Malaber ; 
the next is produced on the coasts of 
the gulf of Siam; then follow those 
of Calantan on the Mulay peninsula, 
Borneo, the west coust of Sumatra, 
and last Rhio in the straits. The to- 
tal produce of pepper has been rough- 
ly estimated at 45,000,000 of pounds. 
In 1822 pepper cargoes were obtained 
on the west coast of Sumatra by 
twenty-seven American ships, six 
country ships, four large French ships, 
besides 500 tons exported by the Eust- 
India Company. Nearly the whole 
of this trade is in the hands of foreigo- 
ers, and finds its way to Europe and 
America, and a small proportion to 
China. At the above date Trumah 
was by far the most considerable 
pepper district on the west const of 
Sumatra. 

On the capture of the Moluccas in 
1796 the nutmeg and clove plants 
were introduced at Bencoolen, and 
have since so rapidly increased, that 
in 1825 it was expected the produce 
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of the first would amount to 89,000 
pounds, end of the second to 34,000 
pounds, besides 22,600 pounds of 
mace, The production of camphor 
has been already noticed, but is 
likely to decrease annually, as the 
natives cut down a great many trees 
at random before they find one that 
contains a sufficient quantity to re- 
pay their labour, although always as- 
sisted in their research by a profer- 
sional conjuror. The whole quanti- 
ty brought for sale rarely excceds 
6,650 pounds. The Jupan camphor 
is of a very inferior quality. 

Benzoin or benjamin is found al- 
most exclusively in the Batta coun- 
try. The best sort is sent to Europe, 
and the inferior sort is exported to 
Arabia, Persia, and some parts of 
Hindostan, where it is burned to per= 
fume their houses and temples, From 
England it is re-exported to the Ro- 
man Catholic and Mahomedan coun~ 
tries to be used as incense. It in 
also employed in medicine as a styp- 
tic, and forms the basis of Turling- 
ton’s drops. Cassia is also produced 
and exported, and rattans furnish 
yearly many cargoes. The annual 
and the shrub cotton are cultivated 
by the natives, but only in sufficient 

mantities to supply their own wants, 

‘he silk-cotton is a most beautiful 
Taw material, but owing to the short- 
ness and brittleness of the staple is 
unt for the reel and loom, and is 
only applied to the degrading purpose 
of stuffing pilluws and mattresses, 
The coffee tree is universally plunted, 
but the berry is not of a good quality, 
probably owing to want of skill in 
the management. Among other ar- 
ticles of commerce are dammer, a 
species of dragon’s-blood, 2 drug ob- 
tained from a large species of rattan; 
gambir, @ juice extracted from the 
Teaves of @ plant of the same name, 
lignum aloes, and aguilla wood, highly 
prized in the East for ite fragrant 
scent while burning. 

The forests of Sumatra contain an 
inexhaustible store and endless va- 
riety of timber trees, many sorts of 
which are capable of being applied to 
ship-building, but the teak does not 
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appear to be indigenous to the island, 

though it flourishes both to the 
north and south, in Java and Pegu. 
The other remarkable trees are the 
poon, so nained from a Malay word 
signifying wood in general, and is 
proferred for masts und spars; the 
camphor wood is used for carpenters’ 
purposes ; the iron wood, named from 
its hardness; the marhan, used as 
beams for ships and houses ; and the 
penngs, valuable as crooked timber 
for frames and knecs. Ia addition 
to these are the ebony, the kayn 
gadis, a wood possessing the flavour 
and qualities of sassafras, the rangi, 
supposed to be the manchinee! tree of 
the West-Indies, has « resemblance to 
mahogany, Of the various sorts of 
trees producing dammer, some are 
also valuable as timber, and here also 
is found the spreading banyan tree of 
Hindostan, 

Gold is procured in the central 
pr of the island, and Menancabow 
as always been esteemed the richest 
in this metal. In the districts inland 
from Padang, which is the principal 
mart, it is collected from mines and 
from the channels of rivers; pieces 
of pure gold have also been occasion- 
ally found weighing nine ounces and 
upwards. Probubly only one-half of 
all the gold procured reaches the 
hands of Kuropeans, yet it is asserted 
‘on good authority that from 10,000 
to 12,000 ounces have been annually 
received at Padang alone; 2,000 at 
Nalaboo; $00 at Natal; and 600 at 
Mocomoco. The merchants carry 
the gold from the interior to the sea- 
coast, where they barter it for iron 
and iron working tools, opium, and 
the fine piece-goods of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Europe. It used formerly 
to be purchased at the maritime 
ports at the rate of £3. 5, per 
ounce, but afterwards rose much 
higher. In many parts of the country 
it is employed instead of coin, every 
‘nan carrying a small pair of scales 
about with him, At Acheen small 
thin gold coine were formerly struck, 
but the coinage has been abandoned 
in modern times. Silver is not known: 
as a production of Sumatra. 
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Tin is a very considerable article 
of commerce, but the mines are si- 
tuated on the island of Banca. [ron 
ore is dug on this island, but not in 
large quantities, the consumption of 
the natives being supplied by English 
and Swedish bar-iron. Sulphur is 
procured from the voleanoes, and 
yellow arsenic is an utticle of traffic. 
In the Kuttaun country there are ex- 
tensive caves, from the aoil of which 
nitre is extracted, and from similar 
caverns the edible birds'-nests are 
procured for the China market, to 
which also the biche-de-mar or sea-s!ug, 
is also sent. ‘The other exports are 
bees’-wax, gum lac, and ivory, Ele- 
phants were formerly exported from 
Acheen to the Coromandel coast, in 
vessels built for the purpose, but this 
trade has tong declined. 

The beautifi gold and silver filla- 
gree work of Sumatra has long been 
celebrated and admired, and iv a 
matter of still greater curiosity from 
the extreme coarseness of the tools 
employed in the manufacture, From 
a piece of old iron hoop the wire- 
drawing instrument is made; a ham- 
mer-head stuck in a block serves for 
an anvil; a pair of compasses is seen 
composed of two old nails tied to- 
gether at one end. The gold is fused 
in a piece of a rice pot; in general 
they use no bellows, but blow the 
fire with their mouths through a joint 
of bamboo. If the quantity of gold 
to be melted ix considerable, three 
or four persons sit round the furnace, 
which is an old iron pot, and blow 
together. 

But little skill is shown by the na- 
tives in forging iron. They make 
nails, but seldom use them in build- 
ing. They are ignorant of the use 
of the saw, except where it has been 
introduced by Europeans. Painting 
and drawing they are strangers to; 
in carving they ere fanciful, their de- 
signa grotesque, and always out of 
nature. Silk and cotton cloths manu- 
factured by themselves are worn by 
the natives in all parts of the country, 
Their looms and weaving apparatus 
are extremely defective. They mann- 
facture different kinds of enrthen- 

2e? 
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ware of a coarse fabric, and extratt 
the coco-nut oil, which is in general 
use. Gunpowder is manufactured in 
various parts of the island, but less 
in the southern provinces than among 
the people of Menancabow, the Battas 
and the Achecnese, whose frequent 
wars require large supplies. ‘The 
powder is very imperfectly granulated, 
being often hastily prepared in small 
quantities for immediate use. Sale 
is mostly supplied by cargoes im- 
ported, but they also manufucture it 
themselves by a very tedious process. 

Among the modern political divi- 
sions of the island ou the north-west 
coast, the principal ure the empire 
of Menancabow and the Malays; in 
the next place the Acheenese; then 
the Battas, the Rejangs, and text to 
them the people of Lampong. The 
chain of islands whieh extends in a 
line nearly parallel to the western 
coast, at the distance of little more 
than a degree, are inhabited bya race 
or races of people apparently from 
the same original stock as those of 
the interior of Sumatra. Their 
genuineness of character has been 
Preserved to a remarkable degree, 
whilst the islands on the east side 
are peopled with Malays, Until 
about 120 years ago the southern 
coast of Sumatra as far as the Urei 
river was dependent on the king of 
Bantam in Java, whose Sieutenant 
came yearly to Bencoolen or Sillebar 
to collect pepper, and fill up the 
vacancies. 

Nearly all the forms of government 
throughout Sumatra are a mixture of 
the feudal and patriarchal; but the 
political system of the peopie near 
the sea-coast is much influenced by 
the power of the Europeans, who 
exercise, in fact, the functions of 
sovereignty, and with great advantage 
to their subjects. The country over 
which the Hast-india Company’s in- 
fluence formerly extended were pre- 
served in a state of peace, and had 
it net been for this coercion, every 
village would have been in a state of 
perpetual hostility with its neighbour. 
In 1819 the whole population of these 
districts was about 60,000 persons, 
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thinly scattered over an ungrateful 
soit, along a line of almost inucces- 
sible coast 400 miles in length, and 
remarkable for their lazy untractable 
habits. ‘The form of government 
among the Rejangs near Bencoolen 
applies generally to the orang ula, 
or inhabitants of the interior. Among 
the hills and woods property in land 
depends upon occupancy, unless 
where fruit trees have been planted 5 
and as there is seldom any determined 
boundary between neighbouring vil- 
lages, such marks arc rately dis 

turbed. 

In 1826 the north-east coast of 
Sumatra was nominally subject to 
five sovererigns, viz, the sultans of 
Palembang, Jantbee, Indragiri, Sink, 
and Acheen, but it is in fact under 
an indefinite number of petty chiefs, 
whose respective domainy are com- 
pletely shut out and insulated from 
cach other by forests, swamps, and 
jungles, The most populous’ and 
fertile is unquestionably Palembang. 
The islands of Rancao, Papan, Sara- 
tas, and Banealis are partly inhabited 
by Malays, but chiefly by another race 
not yet converted to the Arabian 
faith. 

The laws of the Sumatrans are 
properly a set of long-established 
customs, handed down to them from 
their ancestors, the anthority for 
which is founded on usage and gone- 
ral consent. ‘The taw which renders 
all the members of a family recipro- 
cally bound for each other’s debts, 
forms a strong bond of connection 
ainong them, When a man dics his 
effecta descend to his children in 

zal shares. The Sumatran code 
admits of pecuniary compensation 
for murder, on which account their 
lawa take no cognizance of the 
distinction between a wilful murder 
and what we term manslaughter. 
Corporeal punishment of any kind 
i 











is rare. 

The place of the greatest solemnity” 
for administering an oath is the bury- 
ing ground of their ancestors, and 
they have certain relics or swearing 
apparatus, which they produce on im- 
portant occasions, ‘these generally 
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vonsist of an old broken creese, a 
fractured gun-barrel, some copper 
bullets, or any thing else to which 
chanee or caprice has annexed the 
idea of extraordinary virtue. These 
they generally dip in water, which 
the person who swears drinks off} 
after pronouncing a form of words. 
At Manna, the relic formerly most 
venerated, was a gun-barrel, which, 
when produced to be sworn on, was 
carried to the spot wrapped up in 
silk, and under an umbrella. The 
Sumatran, impressed with the idea 
Of invisible powers, but not of his 
own immortality, regards with awe 
the supposed instruments of their 
agency, and swears on creeses, bul- 
lets, ‘and gun-barrels, weapons of 
personal destruction, 

The right of slavery is established 
in this island, as it is universally 
thronghout the East; but few in- 
stances occur of the country people 
actually having slaves, although they 
are common in the Malayan or sea- 
Port towns. At Bencoolen the East- 
India Company had a body of negro 
slaves, who were held in contempt 
and detestation by the natives, who 
considered them merely as humanized 
devils, and lost no opportunity of 
doing them an injury. 

‘The inhabitants of Sumatra are 
rather below the middle size, their 
limbs for the most part slight, but 
welleshaped, and particularly small 
about the wrists and uncles, The 
women follow the preposterous cus- 
tom of fluttening the noses and com- 
pressing the skulls of children newly 
born, and also pull out the eurs to 
muake them stand at right angles with 
the head. The mates destroy their 
beards and keep their chins remark- 
ably smooth, Their complexion is 
properly yellow, wanting the red tinge 
that constitutes a tawny or copper 
colour, The females of the upper 
classes, not exposed to the rays of 
the sun, approach to a degree of 
fairness, Persons of superior rank 
encourage the growth of their hand- 
nails to an extraordinary length; the 
hands of the natives in general, and 
even of the half-breed, are always 
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cold. The inland natives are supe- 
rior in strength and size to the Malays 
of the coast, and possess also fairer 
complexions. Among the hills the 
inhabitants are subject to monstrous 
wens or goitres on the throat. 

Both sexes have the extraordinary 
custom of filing and disfiguring their 
teeth, which are naturally white and 
beautiful, from the simplicity of their 
food. Many, particularly the women 
of the Lampong country, have their 
teeth rubbed down even with their 
gums; others have them formed into 
points like equilateral triangles, while 
some file off no more than the outer 
extremity, and then blacken them with 
the empyreumatic oit uf the coco-nut 
shell. The great men set their teeth 
in gold, by casing with a 
that metal under the row; which or- 
nament, contrasted with the black 
dye, has by candie-light a very splen~ 
did effect.’ Sometimes it is indented 
to the shape of their teeth, but more 
usually it is quite plain, and it is not 
removed either to sleep or eat. The 
original clothing of the Sumatrans is 
the same with that found by naviga- 
tors among the South-sea islands, and 
in Europe generally called Otaheitean 
cloth. it is stil] used among the Re- 
jangs as their working dress, but the 
‘country people now in a great mes— 
sure conform to the costume of the 
Malays, 

The dusuns, or villages of the Su- 
matrons, for the inhabitants are so 
few that they are not entitled to the 
name of towns, are always situated 
‘on the banks of a river or lake, for 
the convenience of bathing of 
transporting goods, Their buildings 
are of wood and bamboos, covered 
with palm leaves. The frames of 
the houses rest on stout wooden pil- 
Jars about six or eight feet high, and 
are ascended to by x piece of strong 
bamboo cut into notches, Detached 
buildings in the country are raised 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
to be secure against tigers; the fur- 
niture is extremely simple, and nei- 
ther knives or forks are required, as 
in eating they take up the rice and 
other victuals between their fingers 
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and thumb, throwing it into their 
mouth by a jerk of the latter. 

Their art of medicine consista al- 
most entirely in the application of 
simples. Every old man and woman 
is a physician, and their reward de 
pends on their success: but they fre~ 
quently manage to procure a small 
sum in advance under the pretext of 
purchasing charms. In fevers, dur- 
ing the paroxysm, they pour over the 
sufferer a quantity of very cold water, 
which afterwards brings on a copious 
perspiration. The venereal disease, 
although common in the Malay ba- 
zars, is little known in the interior. 

On the sea-coast the Malay lav- 
guage is intermixed with the Batta 
und other original languages. The 
Malays fix the length of the year at 
354 days, or twelve lunar months of 
twenty-nine and a half days each; 
the genuine Sumatrans count their 
yenrs from the number of their crs 
of grain, They are fond of music, 
and have many instruments, mostly 
borrowed from the Chinese, The 
Malays of Sumatra use the Arabic 
character, and have incorporated 2 
great many Arabic and also Portu- 
guese words in their Janguage. The 
other principal languages of Sumatra 
are the Batta, the Rejang, and the 
Lampong; the difference’ between 
them being chiefly marked by their 
being expressed in distinct written 
characters, ‘They write on the inner 
bark of a tree att on bamboos, and 
form their lines from the left hand 
towards the right. 

The native Sumatran of the inte- 
riors differs in some respects from 
the Malay of the coast, being mild, 
peaceable, and fotbearing, unless 
roused by violent provocation. He 
is also temperate and sober, his diet 
being mostly vegetable, and his only 
beverage water. ‘Their hospitality is 
great and their manners simple, and 
they are in general, except among the 
chiefs, devoid of the Malay cunning 
and chicane, On the other hand 
they are litigious, indolent, addicted 
to gaming, dishonest in their dealings 
with strangers, which they do not 
consider as any moral defect, regard- 
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Jess of truth, mean, servile ; ond i 
eaniy in their persons, filthy 
in their apparel; which they never 
wash, They are careless and impro= 
vident of the future, and make no 
advances in improving their condi- 
tion, The Macassars and Buggesses 
who come annually from Celebes in 
their prows to trade, are looked up 
to by the Sumatrans and Malays as 
their superiors in manners, They 
also derive part of the respect paid 
to them from the richness of their 
cargoes, and the spirit with which 
they spend the produce in gaming, 
cock-fighting, and smoking opium, 

Through every rank of the people 
there prevails a strong propensity to 
gaming, and to cock-fighting they are 
still more passionately addicted, The 
artificial spur used resembles the 
blade of a scymetar, and proves a 
much more destructive weapon thon 
the European spur. The Malay 
breed of cocks are much esteemed by 
connoisseurs who have had an oppor 
tunity of trying then. In some 
places they match quails in the man- 
ner of cocks, which fight with great 
inveteracy, and endeavour to seize 
each other by the tongue. 

‘The Somatrans generally, but 
more particularly the indigenous Ma- 
lays, are much addicted to the smok~ 
ing of onium. The species of poppy 
that produces it (the papaver som- 
niferum) not growing on the island, 
the narcotic is imported annually in 
large quantities from Bengal, in chests 
of 140 pounds cach. It is mixed up 
with tobacco in the form of pille 
about the size of a pea, which quane 
tity is consumed at one whiff. The 
smoke is never discharged by the 
mouth, but usually receives vent 
through the nostrils, and sometimes 
by adepts through the passage of the 
eyes and cars. Although so much 
opium is smoked in this island, the 
practice of running-n-muck (called 
mengamnok by the notives) is by no 
means frequent. It is remarkable 
that at Batavia, where the criminals 
when taken alive were formerly bro- 
ken alive on the wheel with every 
aggravation of crucity, mucks often 
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occurred, while at Bencoolen, where 
they were executed in the easiest 
manner, the offence was always ex- 
tremely rare. The Malays of the 
west coast have been so long accus- 
tamed to the mild government of the 
British that their manners and habits 
ure considerably improved, while on 
the east coast they continue fero- 
cious, sanguinary, and treacherous. 

The original Sumatran vessel for 
hoiling rice, and which is still used 
for that purpose, is a joint of green 
bamboo, By the time the rice ie 
dressed’ the utensil is nearly de- 
stroyed by the fire, but it resists the 
flaine so long as there is moisture 
within. Although the natives sub- 
sist in a great measure on vegetuble 
food, they are not restrained by any 
prejudice of caste from other ali- 
ments, and accordingly at their 
feasts the flesh of the buffaloe, the 

oat, and fowls, are served up. 

‘heir dishes are almost all dressed 
as curries, and their flesh meat is 
cooked immediately after it is killed, 
while i¢ is still warm. Sago, though 
common, is not in such general use 
‘ag among the more eastern islands, 
where it is employed as a substitute 
for rice, When these articles of 
subsistence fail, the Sumatran finds 
others in the woods ; hence famines 
are never attended with any very de- 
structive conseqnences. 

The natives of Sumatra arc in go~ 
neral good speakers, the gift of ora- 
tory being natural to them. A Su- 
mattan ever scrupulously abstains 
from pronouncing his own name, not 
from any superstitious motive, but 
merely as 8 punctilio in manners ; 
and it occasions him infinite embar- 
rassment when @ stranger, unac- 
quainted with their customs, requires 
it of him; on these occasions, as 
soon as he recovers from his confu- 
sion, he solicits the interposition of 
his ‘neighbour. They can seldom 
give an accurate account of their age ; 
but so far as can be inferred from 
observation, not # great proportion 
of the men attain the age of filty, 
and sixty is accounted a long life. 
Where Mebamedanism prevails, boys 
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are circumcised between the sixth 
and tenth years. 

‘The ancient and genuine religion 
of the Rejangs (the Sumatran race 
with which we are best acquainted), 
if in fact they ever bad any, is now 
scarcely to be traced, and what adds 
to the difficulty of procuring infor- 
mation is, that those who have not 
been initiated in the Mahomedan 
doctrines, regard those who have av 
persons advanced a step in know- 
ledge beyond them. If by religion 
be meant a public or private form of 
worship of any kind, and if prayers, 
processions, — meetings, offerings, 
images or pricsts, are all or any of 
them necessary to constitute it, the 
Rejangs are totally without religion, 
end cannot be with propriety even 
termed Pagans, if that phrase is un- 
derstood to convey the idea of mis. 
taken worship, They neither wor- 
ship God, devil, nor idol. They are 
not, however, without superstitious 
beliefs of many kinds, and have a 
confused notion, although perhaps di 
rived from their intercouse with other 
people, of some superior beings who 

ave the power of rendering them- 

selves visible and invisible ot plea- 
sure. These they call orang alus, 
fine or impalpable beings, and re- 
gard them as possessing the faculty 
of doing good and evil, hut most in- 
clined to the latter. They also call 
them maleikat and gin, which are 
the angels and evil spirits of the Ara: 
bians, and the idea was probably 
borrowed at the same time with the 
name, They have no word in their 
language to express the person of 
God except the Allah Taala of the 
Malays, corrupted by them to Ulah- 
talo, and where untinctured by Ma- 
homedanism, the Sumatrans do not 
appear to have any notion of a fu- 
ture state. 

The superstition that has the 
strongest influence on their minds, 
and which approaches the nearest to 
a species of religion, is that which 
leads them to venerate, almost to 
the point of worshipping, the tombs 
and remains of their decensed an- 
cestors. They have sn imperfect 
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notion of a metempsychosis, but not 
in any degree systematic, nor con- 
sidered as an article of religious faith, 
‘fhey seem to think in general that 
tigers are actuated by the spirits of 
deceased men, and speak of them with 
adegree of awe. They relate also of 
4 spot in the interior country where 
the tigers have a court, and main- 
tain a regulae form of government, 
and have their houses thatched with 
women’s hair, The Sumatrans are 
also firwly persuaded that various 
particular persons are what they 
term betuah (sacred, impassive, in- 
vulnerable, and not liable to acci- 
dent), and this quality extends to 
things inanimate, such as ships and 
boats, 

‘No attempts have ever heen made 
by missionaries or others (until very 
recently) to convert the inhabitants 
of this island to Christianity, Of 
ihe many thousands baptized in the 
Enstern isles yy the celebrated Fran- 
cis Xavier in the sixteenth century, 
not one of their descendants are 
now found to retain a ray of the 
light imparted to them, As it was 
novelty only, and not conviction, 
that induced the original converts to 
embrace a new faith, the impression 
lasted no longer than the sentiment 
which recommended it, and disap- 
peared as rapidly as the missionary. 
Under the influence, however, of the 
Spanish government at Manilla, and 
of the Dutch at Batavia, there are 
many native Christians, educated as 
such from their childhood. — Th 
neglect of missions to Sumatra is one 
of the causes that the interior of 
the country is so little known to the 
civilized world. 

Legul disputes are extremely com- 
mon in Sumatra, and by far the greater 
number originate in the intricacy of 
the marriage contracts, the difficulties 
of which, both precedent and sub- 
sequent, are increased by the Suma- 
trans to 5 degree unknown in the 
most refined states. A wife is ob- 
tained by various modes of purchase, 
aud when the full sum is paid the 
female becomes to all intents and 
purposes the slave of the husband, 
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who may at any time sell her, making 
the first offer to her relations. The 
debts due for these sales constitute 
in fact the chief part of their richem, 
and a person is reckoned in good 
cireumstances who has several duc 
to him for his danghters, sisters, 
aunts, and great aunts. Prostitution 
is unknown in the interior, being 
confined to the more polite bazars of 
the sea-coast, where there is usually 
@ concourse of sailors and other 
strangers, Adultery is punished by 
fine, but the crime is rare, and Jaw- 
suits on the subject still less frequent. 
The husband, it is probable, cither 
conceals his shame, or revenges it 
with bis own hand, The customs of 
the Sumatrans permit their having us 
many wives as they can purchase, or 
afford to maintain, but it is only 
among the chiefs that instances occur 
of their having more than one. 

From various sources of informa- 
tion sufficiently distinct from cach 
other, the conclusion may be drawn 
that the Mahomedan religion had not 
made any considerable progress in 
the interior of Sumatra carlicr than 
the fourteenth century. The pro- 
vince of Menancabow, although si- 
tuated inland, is by far the most com- 
pletely converted, the inhabitants 
being wholly Mahomedans, Perhaps 
it is less surprising that this one King: 
dom should have been completely 
converted, than that so many districts. 
should remain to this day without 
any religion whatever. Every thing 
conspires to induce the Sumatran to 
embrace a system of belicf and 
scheme of instruction, in which there 
is nothing repugnant to prejudices 
already imbibed ; he relinquishes no 
favourite ancient worship to adopt a 
new, and is manifestly a gainer by 
the exchange. 

By the recent treaty concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and the Nether- 
Jands a most important alteration 
took place in the colonial relations 
of Sumatra, as by its conditions 
Bencoolen and al! the other British 
possessions in that island were ceded 
to the King of the Netherlands in 
exchange for the Dutch settlements 
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on the continent of India, including 
the town and fortress of Malacca; 
the cessions to take place on the first 
of March 1825.—(Marsden, Singa- 
poor Chronicle, Dr. Abel, Anderson, 
‘Philips, Rafftes, §¢.) 


Soxwa.—A town in the province 
of Aurangabad, fifty-three miles E. 
by N, from Abmednugger; lat, 19° 
13° N,, lon, 75° 53’ E, 


Sustuttawa,—A large island in the 
Eastern seas, situated between the 
eighth and ninth degrees of south la- 
titude, and separated from Lombhook 
by the straits of Allas. In tength it 
ny be estimated ut 180 miles, by 40 
the average breadth. Near the middle 
itis decply indented by a large gulf, 
which almost divides the island into 
two portions, The principal towns 
sre Bima and Sumbhawa. The other 
towns and districts are Dompo Tom- 
boro, Sangur, and Pekat, all under 
different chiefs, who formerly acknow- 
ledged subordination to the Dutch. In 
A.D, 1713 the Dutch banished the 
king of Tomboro to the Cape of Good 


Hope: 
land produces considerable 
quantities of teak, the whole of the 
ills north-east from Bima being co- 
vered with that valuable timber, but 
the demand is so great that the trees 
are seldom allowed to grow more 
than a foot in diameter. In Dompo, 
which occupies the central portion of 
Sumbhawa, the trees being the pro- 
perty of the sovereign are better pre- 
served and attain full size, but the 
difficulty of transporting them to the 
sea-coast is very great. Gold-dust 
ia found in the same district, and 
pearls are fished for in a large bay to 
the westward of Bima, as also at Pe- 
kat. The breed of horses is good and 
resembles the Arab, but they seldom 
exceed thirteen hands in height; they 
are exported to Java and the neigh- 
bouring islands. The most remarka- 
ble phenomenon is the great volcano 
of Tomboro, which burst forth with 
incredible fary in 1815. 
The Bima language extends over 
the eastern division of Sumbhawa, 
and the western portion of the island 
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of Endé denominated Floris, by the 
early Portuguese navigators. The 
dialect of Sumbbawa, which prevails 
in the districts not subject to the 
sultan of Bima, is of a more mixed 
character than that of Bima, Nei- 
ther the latter nor the Subhawa have 
any peculiar character, but use indif- 
ferently the Buggess or Malay cha- 
racter.—(Stavorinus and Notes, Thorn, 
Raffles, Leyden, Craufurd, §¢.) 


Susmaawa.—A town on the island 
of Sumbhawa, about 100 miles to the 
westward of Bima. This place stands 
ona large bay, open to the north and 
north-west, and a good harbour 
stretches inland between the reefs on 
the west side of the entrance. Jn 
A.D. 1814 this town was governed by 
a raja named Mahomed, subordinate 
to the authority of the sultan of 
Bima.—{ Thorn, &¢.) 


Sumanvtroon (Sanbhalpura).— 
A large district in the province of 
Gundwana, which, taken in its most 
extensive sense, is bounded on the 
north by Sirgoojah, Juspoor,and Chu- 
ta Nagpoor ; eastby Singhboom, Kun- 
jour, Ongole, Talcher, Autmallick, 
and Boad ; south by Boad and Patna; 
and west hy Patna and Choteesghur. 
Sumbhulpoor proper has to the north 
Ryepoor and Gangpoor ; to the east 
Bombra and Kheracote; to the south 
Soncpoor and Patna; and to the east 
Boora Sumba, Phoolghur, and Sarin- 
ghur. It is divided by the Mahanud- 
dy into two unequal portions, the 
largest of which fies on the right 
bank of that river. Of the Khalsa 
Gurjats and dependent pergunnahs, 
Koolabcera, Burpulee, and Pudam- 
poor among the first, and Sonepoor, 

ringhur, Kheracote, and Ryeghur 
of the Jast, are the most important. 
Suubhulpoor is remarkable as con- 
taining within it a very high and pro- 
bably salubrious land called Myn Pat, 
the source of several rivers, of which 
the Hudsoo is the most remarkable, 
The height of this tract in 1822 had 
not been ascertained. The valley of 
Sumbhulpoor, according to the late 
Dr. Voysey’s observations, is only 
410 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Sumbhulpoor consists almost equal- 
Ay of hill and dale, of jungte and cul- 
tivated land; but the country on the 
right bank of the Mahannddy is the 
most fertile and thickly populated. 


The Jeft bank yields abundance of 


rice, but for this grain there is 
little internal demand; neither is 
there any market for sugar, were its 
cultivation extended. Swamps and 
jeels are very abundant until the 
month of Apri, when they partially 
dry up ‘and become covered. with 
aquatic vegetation. It is remarkable 
that stagnant water is not by the na~ 
tives of this province, or of Indiain 
general, deemed deleterious, they 
consequently never think of making 
drains ; on the contrary they preserve 
it as long as possible for the pur- 
poses of ablution and  irrigatio 
The perguonahs east of the Mab: 
nuddy produce considerable quanti- 
ties of iron, butit is scarce and dear 
in the western portion of Sumbhul- 
poor. Cotton is plentiful and cheap, 
but the manufactures are dear and 
their quality coarse. Little skill is 
possessed by any class of artificers, 
including even the gold and diainond 
workers, two apparently difficult 
crafts, which yet frequently flourish 
among half savages. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that any commer- 
cial intercourse of the least impor- 
tance ever existed with the neigh- 
Douring states, the whole collective. 
ly and individually appearing to have 
been torn to pieces by internal dis- 
sensions from the beginning of time. 
Diamonds have long been a staple 
article in Sumbhulpoor, being, as well 
as gold-dust, found in the alluvial 
soil of many streams and rivers, and 
tore especially of the Mahanuddy, 
where further particulars are detailed. 
The great mass of population con- 
sists of Hindoos of the lowest 

but the chiefs and landholders here, 
as elsewhere, claim the dignity of Raj- 
boots, 

‘The territory of Sumbbulpoor was 
anciently comptehended in the Hin- 
doo division of Gundwana, and com- 
poxed part of the state of Gurrah, 
but during the reign of Aurengeebe 
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it was formally annexed to the sou- 
bah of Allahabad, although its sub- 
jugation to the Mogut empire was 
ittle more than nominal. It after- 
wards, along with the rest of the 
wince, fell under the sway of the 
lagpoor Maharattas, who extorted 
occasional tribute, but interfered lit- 
tle with the management of the inte- 
tior, which was kept in a state of 
constant agitation from the contests 
between the rajas and dewans, the 
first to regain, the last to keep pos+ 
session of the power and property 
they had usurped. Moncy was ex- 
torted in all ways, and more espe- 
cially by placing stones on the party, 
until he complied or expired. Among 
the sources of revenue was the sale 
of the widows of the Telee (oilmen) 
and other low castes, who on the de- 
cease of their husbands became the 
immediate property of the state. 

In this condition of society there 
were no traces of municipal institne 
tions or established rules for the re~ 
dress of wronga or punishment of 
crimes. The rajas possessed despo- 
tic power, and were so reverenced 
that_even the female apartments of 
the Gond and other inferior zemindars 
were thrown opcn when he visited 
them, The distribution of justice 
was limited to one object, the filling 
of the raja’s or dewan’s treasury 5 
aduitery, fornication, and sorcery had 
their respective prices, and suicide 
being remarkably prevalent among the 
females of Sumbhulpoor, their sur- 
viving relations were fined for allow- 
ing them to escape. The heads of 

illages were almost universally Brah- 
mins, whose sacred character afforded 
essential protection to their peasan- 
try; but when conquered by the Ma- 
harattas no regard was paid to the 
priests, who had stones placed on 
their breasts as readily as the lower 
castes, Each zemindar of the de- 
pendent perguaonahs had full power 
over the lives and property of their 





ryote, 

In A.D. 1818 the sovereignty of 
Sumbhulpoor was teausferred to the 
British goverament, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year Raja Jeyte 
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Singh died, leaving one son, Mahara- 
ja Sahy, who had long been imprison- 
‘ed at Nagpoor by the Maharattas. In 
1817 the total revenue collected from 
Sumbhulpoor, and its dependencies, 
Boad and Autmallick, was 1,01,157 
Nagpoor rupees, above one-third less 
in value than sicea rupees. In 1821 
the following rajaships and zemindare 
were dependent on Sumbhulpoor, 
and under the control of the gover- 
nor-general’s agent: 1. Gangpoor 
2. Sonepoor ; 3. Bombra; 4. Bonej 
5. Autinalick; 6.Boad; "7. Sering- 
poor ; 8. Patna; 9. Fooljah ; 10. Suk- 
tee; 1). Burgur; 12, Boorasumbe ; 
13. Burpalee; 14. Koolabera; 15. 
Rampoor; 16. Lera; 17. Rajpoor ; 
18, Chunderpoor; 19. Puddunpoor. 
—(Roughsedge, Ferguson, Public MS. 
Documents, §¢.) 











Sumpuutroon.—The capital of the 
preceding division of the Gundwana 
province, situated on the east side of 
the Mahaouddy river, 167 miles 
Ww. «from Cattack ; lat. 21° 8’ N., 
Jon, 37° E. This place extends 
north and south about two miles, and 
contains some Hindoo pagodas and 
other solid buildings. The fort is of 
an oblong shape, stretching about 
half a mile along the banks of the 
river, and is surrounded by a wall of 
masonry, furnished with cannon of 
various calibre, but the whole inca- 
pable of making any protracted de- 
fence against artillery. 

During the rains, the Mahanuddy 
(which’ opposite to the fort is a mile 
broad) runs with such rapidity, that 
hosts make the passage from Sum- 
bhulpoor to Cuttack in two days. 
Most of the diatinonds found in the 
channel of the river are obtained 
between the fort of Sumbhulpoor 
and the mouth of the Heeb, a large 
stream that flows into the Mahanud- 
dy fourteen miles north of the fort. 
the surrounding territory is suffi- 
ciently productive of grain,cotton,and 
sugar, when under proper cultivation, 
but the climate is 80 pestiferous that 
it has proved the grave of almost 
every European officer who has been 
stationed here.—( Public Journale, $c.) 
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Soxsut (Sambhala).—A town in 
the province of Delhi, twenty-one 
miles N.W. from Bareily; Jat, 28° 
37’ N,, lon. 78° 29 E, 


Scmevt Rives. — Sec Capmave 
Rives. 


Sumvautn.—See Purtan Som. 
NAUTH. 


Sumprer.—The capital of a petty 
chief in the province of Agra, under 
the British protection, situated fifty- 
eight miles S.E. from Gualior; lat. 
25° 50’ N., ton. 78° 50’ E. 


Supa (straits of).—The arm of 
the sea which separates the large 
islands of Sumatra and Java is known 
to Europeans by this name; by the 
Malays it is termed Sunda Kalapa. 
The length of this channel, taken 
from the flat point to Vrakens or 
Hog’s point, is about seventy miles, 
and on the opposite coast, from Java 
head to Bantam point, about ninety 
miles. 

In the mouth of the straits lies 
Prince’s island, by the situation of 
which two passages are formed, one 
between Prince’s island and Java, 
made use of for the most part by 
ships which have to pass the straits 
ducing the south-east monsoon, in 
order that, sailing close in with the 
Java shore, they may soon get with- 
in anchoring depth, and escape all 
danger of being driven to sea by the 
currents, which at that time of the 
year set strongly out of the straits to 
the westword. The other paysage, 
which is called by seamen the great 
channel, sometimes serves also as an 
entrance to the straits during the 
south-east monsoon; but it is with 
the greatest difficulty, and after con- 
tinual struggling with the soutl-east- 
erly wind and the current, that this 
can be effected. 

In the narrowest point of the 
atraits, and opposite to Hog’s point 
on Sumatra, lies an island that on 
account of its situation has bees 
called Thwart-the-way or Middle 
isle. A strong current runs throu, 
on both sides of the island during 
whole year, setting with the prevail- 
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ing easterly or westerly winds either 
to the north-cast or south-west. The 
chief istands immediately connected 
with the straits of Sunda are Prince’s 
isle, Krakatan, Thwart-the-way, and 
PuloBahy. The others are very small 
and insignificant, mostly level, found- 
ed on beds of coral, and covered 
with trees; but the appellation of 
“Sunda islands” is also applied to 
the great chain stretching from 
Acheen-head in Sumatra to an inde- 
finite extent eastward. Inthe chan- 
nel between these there is a strong 
current setting to the northward, 
and in many parts there are no 
soundings with lines of fifty fathoms. 
Along the southern coasts of this 
chain, which are in generat rocky 
and precipitous, the level of the sca 
is several feet higher than it is be~ 
hind the islands, where considerable 
deposits of mud have at all times 
been forming. —(Stavorinus and Notcs, 
Sex) 


Suyprera.—A town in the pro- 
yince of Oude, thirty-one miles N.W, 
from Lucknow ; lat, 27° 18 N., lon, 
80° 27 E. 

Sunpzer (soma dwipa, the moon 
isle).—An island in the province of 
Bengal, situated at the mouth of the 
great Megna, formed by the united 
waters of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra rivers, and consisting of allu- 
vial deposits of long accumulation. 
In length it may be estimated at six- 
teen miles, by eight the average 
breadth, It is attached to the Chit- 
tagong district, and subordinate to 
its magistrate; but during the south- 
west monsoon is frequently cut off 
by storms from all communication 
with the continent. There is here a 
government establishment for the ma- 
nufacture of salt under the Bulwa 
and Chittagong agency. 

Towards the conclusion of the six- 
teenth century a number of Portu- 
guese settled on the coasts of Chitta~ 
gong and Aracan, many of whom had 
entered into the service of the native 
princes, and obtained comwands and 
granta of lands. These adventurers 
‘were extirpated or expelled from 
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Aracan about A.D. 1607, the few 
who escaped taking refuge among the 
islands, where they continued the 
practice of piracy. Futich Khan, 
the Mogul governor of Sundeep, hav- 
ing attempted to suppress them, was 
himself defeated and killed, and his 
whole fleet captured. On this event 
the pirates selected for their chief a 
common sailor named Sebastian 
Gonzales, and in 1609 gained pos- 
session of Sundeep, after murdering 
the garrison, 

On this success Sebastian estab- 
lished an independent principality ; 
his force amounting to 1,000 Portu- 
guese, 2,000 native troops, 200 ca- 
alry, and eighty vessels of different 
sizes, well supplicd with cannon, 
with which equipment he soon sub- 
ducd the adjacent island of Shaha- 
bazpoor and’ several others, which 
he added to his dominions. With 
a little common prudence and mo- 
deration his power might have at« 
tained a great elevation, and been 

‘manent; but he soon disgusted 

is own subjects by the brutal tyrene 
ny of his conduct, and rendered the 
Moguls and Aracaners hostile by the 
perfidy of his policy. After inany 
vicissitudes he was abandoned by a 
lurge proportion of his followers, 
and in 1616 was defeated by the raja 
of Aracan, who conquered Sundeep 
and the other istands, from whence, 
under the name of Mughs, the Ara- 
caners it ed and devastated the 
lower districts of Bengal, carrying off’ 
the inhabitants into slave ye 

Sundeep continued in the posses- 
sion of these barbarians until A.D. 
1666, when Shaista Khan, the Mo- 
gul governor of Bengal, having fitted 
out a strong ficet at Dacca, despatch. 
ed it down the Megna to attack 
Sundeep, where the Mughs had 
erected stockaded fortifications, which 
they defended with great resolution 
for a considerable time, but were at 
length all taken or destroyed. Since 
that period it remained attached to 
the Mogul government of Bengal, 
and devolved along with that pro- 
vince to the East-India Company.— 
(Stewart, Crisp, §c.) 
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Sonpernunps (sondari vana, a 
forest of soondry treet)—A woody 
tract of country on the sea-const of 
Bengal, forming the delta of the 
Ganges, and extending along the bay 
of Bengal about 180 miles. 

This dreary region is composed of 
f labyrinth of crecks and rivers, all 
of which are salt except those that 
communicate immediately with the 
principal arm of the Ganges, whose 
numerons natural canals are so dis- 
posed as to forin a complete inland 
navigation. In tracing the sca-coast 
of this delta cight upenings are 
found, each of which appears to be a 
principal mouth of the Ganges. As 
& strong presumptive proof of the 
wandering of this river from one 
side of the Sunderbunds to the other, 
it may be observed that there is no 
uppearance of virgin earth between 
the Tiperah hills on the east, and 
the district of Burdwan on the west, 
nor below Dacca aud Bauleah on the 
north, In all the sections of the nu- 
merous crecks and rivers nothing ap- 
pears but sand and black mould in 
regular strata, until the clay is reach- 
ed that forms the lower part of their 
beds; nor is there any substance so 
coarse as gravel cither in the delta 
or nearer the sea than 400 miles (by 
the course of the Ganges) at Ouda- 
mulla, where a rocky point, part of 
the base of the neighbouring ills, 
projects into the river. 

The navigation through the Sun- 
derbunds is ehiefly effected by means 
of the tides, there being two distinct 
passages, the one named the southern 
or Sunderbund passage, and the other 
the Ballinghaut passage. The first is 
the furthest about, and leads through 
the widest and deepest rivers, and 
opens into the Hooghly or Calcutta 
river, about sixty-five miles below 
the town. The Balliaghaut passage 
opens into a shallow lake on the east 
side of Calcutta. ‘The navigation by 
these passages extends more than 200 
miles, through a thick forest, divided 
into numberless islands by a multi- 
tude of channels, so various in point 
of width, that a vessel has at one 
time her masts entangled among 
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branches of trees from each side, 
and at another sails ona broad ex- 
panded river, beautifully skirted with 
woods. The water is every where 
salt, and the whole wilderness aban- 
doned to wild beasts, except here 
and there a solitary fakeer, In passing 
through this jungle the gloomy silence 
is sometimes relieved by the cooing 
of the dove, the call of the deer and 
peacock, the cackling of the hen, the 
crowing of the cock, the shricking 
of parroquets, and the leaping and 
springing of monkeys from branch to 
branch. On each side alligators of 
an enormous size are seen asleep or 
basking in the sun, so entirely mo- 
tiunless, and so completely resembling 
a log of wood, that an inexperienced 
eye is always deceived, and takes 
them for what they scem, until roused 
by a shot, they scramble with much 
activity into the water, During the 
Ury season the lower shores of these 
rivers are visited by salt-makers and 
wood-cutters, who then exercise their 
dreadful trade at the constant hazard 
of their lives; for royal tigers of the 
largest size not only appcar on the 
margin, but frequently swim off to, 
and destroy the people in the boats 
anchored in the rivers, These pas- 
sages arc open throughout the year, 
and during the scason, when the 
stream of the Ganges is low, a large 
proportion of the trade of Bengut 
passes either by Balliaghaut or Chan- 
nel creck, but chiefly by the lat- 
ter, 

Many natives are annually carried 
off and eaten by tigers while cutting 
wood and making salt; yet several 
Mahomedzn devotees, who pretend 
to possess charms against their ma- 
lice, dwell in miserable huts by the 
river side, and are greatly revered 
by the passers by of both religions, 
who present offerings of food and 
cowries to propitiate their good-will. 
In the course of time these saints 
are themselves almost invariably 
snatched off, but the longer they 
remain the more they ate respected, 
and a successor ig soon found to 
fill up the vacancy. Besides these 
fakeers’ huts many skeletons of 
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sheds are seen erected by the wood- 
cutters, under which they raise a 
amall mound of earth like a grave, 
and repeat prayers before it prepara- 
tory to their commencing operations. 
Many of these wood-cutters are 
Hindoos who have assigned to cer- 
tain gods and goddesses particular 
portions of the Sunderbunds, in like 
manner as the Mahomedans have to 
their respective peers or saints. The 
Hindoo labourers raise elevations of 
earth three or four inches high, and 
about three feet square, upon which 
they place balls of earth, aud having 
painted them red, perform worship 
before them, offering rice, flowers, 
fruits, and Ganges water. The head 
boatman in the mean time fasts and 
goes to sleep, when some god or god- 

lesa informs him in a dream where 
wood may be cut without dread of 
tigers, 

It is not practicable to bring into 
culture the salt marshy lands, for the 
most part overflowed by the tide; 
not is it desirable while so much good 
land, in more healthy situations, re- 
mains unoccupied, The existence of 
this forest also on the margin of the 
bay has always been considered im- 
portant in a military point of view, 
as presenting a strong natural barrier 
saalnhe maritime invasion slong the 
whole southern frontier of the pro- 
vince. Great quantitics of excellent 
salt are here manufactured, and ex- 
teemed of peculiar sanctity, as being 
extracted by filtration from the mud 
of the holy Ganges. The forest also 
supplies the capital with an inexhaus- 
tible store of wood for fuel, boat- 
building, and other purposes. 

Tt has always been understood as 
a matter of notoriety that this vast 
tract of weste land is without an 
owner, except 8 comparatively smalt 
portion on the skirts of the forest 
claimed by the zemindera, all the re- 
mainder being unquestionably at the 
disposal of government. The well 
known fact that this labyrinth of 
wood and rivers is the property of 
no landholder, was the basia of a 
plan formerly acted on for bringing 
into cultivation lands situated in the 
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northern quarter, and more recently 
for clearing the island of Sagor. Many 
plans have been undertaken to bring 
the waste lands of the Sunderbunds 
into cultivation, but up to 1812 they 
had all failed, chiefly owing to the 
difficulties and embarrassments aris- 
ing from the claims of the zemindare 
onthe lands granted to these new 
settlers, who naturally desired to 
have their grants as near as possible 
to the tracts already inhabited and 
cultivated, to which the adjacent ze- 
mindars always put forth claims of 
ownership, real or fictitious. To ob- 
viate a recurrence of these obstucles, 
a survey was made in 1612-13, which 
fixed the northern boundary at the 
Juboona creek, nearly on a line in 
‘an easterly direction with Hooghly, 
which exhibits the country trom 
thence to Buddertullow in a com- 
plete state of cultivation. The re- 
sult of this survey tended to impress 
8 belief that considerable tracts of 
fand had been brought under tillage 
and concealed from government. To 
prevent a repetition of simitar frau- 
dulent abstractions, a commissioner 
was appointed in 1814, with authority 
to examine the validity of all claims 
whatever, and also to assess the 
western portion of those lands. 
Various derivations have been as- 
signed to the name by which this 
tract is designated. By some it has 
been traced from the soondry tree 
{the Acritiera robusta), and also from 
the word soonder, beautiful; and 
bon, a forest ; by others the name ix 
asserted to be Chunderbund, because 
it is still comprehended in the ancient 
zemindary of Chunderdeep. In 1784 
the Sunderbunds, Cooch Bahar, and 
Rangamatty were estimated by Major 
Rennell to comprehend 37,449 square 
miles, then conjectured to be all near- 
ly waste, but subsequent investigation 
has considerably curtailed the extent 
of these supposed wildernesses.— 


(Colebrooke, Rennell, Ward, Rocke, 
J. Grant, &e.) 








Sonpieroor.—A town in the pro- 
of Candeish, six miles from 
Hindia, which in 1820 belonged to 





SURABAYA. 


Sindia and contained 300 inhabitants; 
lat. 22° 32 N., lon. 76° 59’ E. 


Sunpeasont.—A small state lying 
within the bounds of Macassar, on the 
island of Celebes, The town stands 
a little inland on the banks of a river, 
whence its name originates.—(Stavo- 
rinus, $c.) 

Suncet Trxanc. —A country in 
the interior of Sumatra, situated be- 
tween the second and third degree of 
south latitude. The access to this 
territory ix extremely difficult, on ac- 
count of the different ranges of high 
mountains covered with forest trees 
and thick jungfe that intervene. Itis 
bounded on the north-west by Korin- 
chi and Serampei; on the west and 
south-west by Anak Sungei, or Mo- 
couioco, and Ypu district; on the 
south by Laboon; and on the cast by 
Batang Avei and Pukalang Jambu. 

The general produce of this coun- 
try is maize, paddy, sweet potatocs, 
common potatoes, tobacco and sugat- 
cane; and the valleys on the whole 
are well cultivated. The inhubitauts 
are athick stout dark race of people, 
something resembling the Achcencse 
and generally addicted to the smoking 
of opium. They wsually carry charms 
about their persons to preserve them 
from accident, some of which are 

rinted at Batavia or Samarang, in the 
Batch, Portuguese and French lan- 
guages. Tn addition to the preserva- 
tion clause, this document cautions 

urchasers against charms printed in 

jondon, aa the English would endea- 
vour to counterfeit them, and impose 
on the buyers, being all cheats, 

Every village has a town-hall about 
120 feet long, and broad in propor- 
tion, the wood-work of which i: 
neatly carved. The dwelling-houses 
contain five, six, or seven families 
each, and the country is populous. 
The inhabitants of Sungei Tenang 
and Serampei rre Mahomeduns, and 
acknowledge themselves subject to 
Jambi.—(Dare, §c.) 

Sunavmvens.—A large division of 
the Aurungabad province, situated 
principally between the nineteenth and 
twentieth degrees of north latitude. 
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This is a hilly, but fertile and pro- 
ductiye country, and contains the 
sources of the Godavery and many of 
its contributary streams. In )803, it 
was supposed to yield the reigning 
Peshwa a revenue of ten lacks of 
The principal towns are Sun- 
gumnere, Nassuck, Trimbuck, and 
Beylahpoor. The first stands in lat. 
’'N., lon, 74° 24 E., seventy- 

. from Poona, 





Suxcur.—A town in Afghanistan, 
division of Upper Sinde, situated 
twenty-three miles to the west of the 
Indus} lat, 30° 50° N,, lon, 69° 58’ E, 


sEeT.—A town in the province 
of Ajmecr, fifteen miles from Ram- 
poora, which in 1820 belonged to 
Ghuffvor Khan, and contained about 
500 houses; lat, 24° 18’ N., lon, 75° 
23’ E—( Malcolm, §¢.) 


Suyxaa (Sancara).—A subdivi- 
sion of the Sinde principality, in the 
province of Mooltan, situated at the 
south-western extremity, where it is 
separated by the Goonee river, here 
named the Loonec (or saline) from 
the province of Cutch. It is thinly 
iuhabited and presents little cultiva- 
tion, the soil consisting either of 
barren sand or salt morass. It does 
not contain any towns of note. 





Ssaanara.—A considerable town, 
the capital of a district, in Java, 
ated 540 miles east from Batavia ; lat. 
7°13'S., lon, 112° 49'E, This place 
stands on a fine river, which peninits 
vessels of considerable burthen to 
ascend to the town. Its mouth is de- 
fended by Fort Calamaes, a circular 
battery ounting forty gins, placed 
‘on a rising spot on the east side of 
the river, which has 2 commanding 
sweep across the straits of Madura, 
where it is narrowest, being opposite 
to the south-west end of that island, 

According to a census taken by the 
British government in 1815, the divi- 
sion of Surabaya contained 154,512 
inhabitants, of which number 2,047 
were Chinese, within an area of 1,218 
square tiles. At that period the town 
of Surabhaya contained 24,574 per- 
sons.—(Thorn, Raffles, $c.) 
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Suracaata (Suryacarta}, — Sce 
Soro. % 

Sunaszour ( Suryaghar}.—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Boglipoar, sixty-cight miles E.S.E. 
from Patna; lat, 24° 14’N,, lon. 36° 
15’ EB, 

Sunassroon (Suryapura).— A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
fourteen miles enst from Korah ; lat. 
26° 10'N,, lon. 80° 30° E. This isa 
place of considerable length but 
breadth, stretching along the side of 
the Ganges, A considerable propor 
of the houses have two stories, bu 
partly of brick and partly of mu 
it is thiuly populated and also ext 
ications of decline.—{ Fud- 
larton, §.) 

Sunat (Surashira).—A_ British 
district in the province of Gujerat, 
situated at the south-western extre~ 
mity, between the twentieth and 
twenty-second degrees of north 
tude, It consists principally of tracts 
of country acquired at different pe- 
riods from the native powers, princi- 
pally the Pesbwa and Guicowar, and 
still much intermixed with the terri- 
tories of the Inter. It presents a 
puch greater variety of surface than 
the neighbouring district of Broach, 
‘The eastern preeguanahs belong to the 
hilly and jungly country that reaches 
to the ghauts; those in the south 
partake of the same character; the 
rest is flat, and in many parts fertile; 
but a large proportion is still covered 
with babool bushes and wild date- 
trees. Nearly one-third of the dis- 
trict is waste. The eastern quarter 
is inhabited by Dhooblas, in. many 
respects resembling Bhecls, except 
that they are remarkable for their 
penceable, inoffensive dispositions, a 
sufficient contrast. The other inba- 
bitants, excluding those of the city, 
are Koombies and Coolies, Maastaun 
or Batailas {a caste of Brahmins), 
with some Parsees, Borahs and Raj- 
poots. 

There are no Grassias or Mewassica 
in the district, and only one or two 
Bhecl chiefs, nominally dependent on 
Rajpoepla, “The Rajpoot chiefs (of 
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Mandayie, Banda, and Dhurrumpoor) 
eceupy portions of the jungle to the 
cast of this zillah, but the nabob of 
Surat is the only dignitary possessing 
independent authority within its limits, 
and this only with ‘reference to his 
own dependants. In 1821 he had 
1,600 begas of land, about 300 ryots, 
200 armed attendants, and 150° ser~ 
vants and slaves. The system of re= 
yerme collection in Surat is almost 
entirely ryotwar, but this inprove- 
ment has been only recently intro- 
duced. In 1821 the cultivators ap. 
peared ilf-clothed and lodged, and 
much depressed in spirit; indeed the 
pergunnah of Chowrassy, cantiguous 
to the populons city af Surat, like 
the Sunderbunds in Bengal, might be 
quoted as the worst cultivated tract 
in the district, notwithstanding the 
great market in its immediate vicinity, 
Tu 1820-21 the jumma of the land 
revenue amounted to 15,05,273 ru- 
Pee 























ith respect to the internal police, 
until Jately the Surat district was so 
much intersected by the territories of 
other states and petty jaghiredars 
that the jurisdiction of the magistrate 
was much interrupted, many previous 
ceremonies and negociations being 
necessary before he could arrest 
thief or recover stolen property. Fore 
merly also a class of gang robbers, 
enlisted by Grassias having claims on 
the revenue of certain lands, infested 
the district. These ruffians were ge- 
nerally headed by some desperate 
Jemadar, renowned for his crnelties 
and exactions, who while collecting 
dues for his master, extorted double 
the amount for himscif. These and 
other grievances attending an unset- 
Ied government have since been re- 
medied, but still the district does not 
exhibit that appearance of prosperity 
that froin its long tranquillity might 
huve been expected. Marine and river 
piracy is still carried on toa great 
extent in the Surat jurisdiction, owing 
to the easy communication held by 
vessels ut the mouth of that river 
with banks, one of which is only 
partially subject to the British laws. 
In consequence of this practice, al- 
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though hardly any cotton is grown to. 
the south of Surat, every village bo- 
tween that city and But is 
monly full of that comm: 
over hoard by the native captuins und 
crews, under the slightest plea of bad 
weather, and picked up by their re- 
lutions and partners from the acigh- 
bouring villages along the shore ; who 
frequently also by a concerted plan, 
come off und plunder the vessel en 
The booty is subsequently 

buted in regular shares among 
the different villages, which belong 
principally to Bulloo Meahof Sacheen, 
vl come would be much deteri 

rated were these practices suppres 
sed. —( Elphinstone, Bourcheir, 
dergast, Public MS, Documents, Se.) 



























=A large and populous 
, situated on the south bunk of 
the Tuptee river, about twenty miles 
above its junction with the sea, 
and the modern enpital of the Gujrat. 
rovince ; Int, 21° J N., lon. 73° 7” 

hiss large and ogy citys with 
narrow winding streets, high houses 
of timber-frames filled up with bricks, 
the upper stories projecting over each 
other, The wall is entive, and in 
good repair, with semi-circular bas- 
tions, Its destruction has been fre- 
quently contemplated, to throw the 
town open; but the feelings of seca- 
rity which the natives derive front 
such a rampart, and the facilities it 
affords for collecting the town dutics, 
have hitherto preponderated in favour 
of its preservation. The circuit of 
Surat 18 about six miles in a semi- 
circle, of which the Tuptee is the 
chord, Neur the centre of this chord, 
and washed by the river, stands a 
sinall castle, with round bastions, 
glacis, and covered way, in which a 
few sepoys and European artillery 
are stationed, und which is di 
guished by the singularity of two flag- 
staves, on one of which a union-jack 
is displayed, on the other a plain red 
flag, the ancient ensign of the Delhi 
emperors. In the neighbourhood of 
this fort are most of the European 
houses, of a good size, and surround- 
ed by extensive compounds, but not 

You. 1, 
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well contrived to exclude the bear. 
hout the walls is a French fuc~ 
tory, containing some handsome and 
convenient apartments, but now 
(1824) quite deserted by their proper 
owners, and occupied by different 
English officers. It had been restored 
to the French after the conclusion of 
the peace in 1815, and a goveroor 
and several functionaries came to 
take possession ; but the discases of 
the climate soon made such a havock 
aunong them, that the few survivors 
were glad to return to the isle of 
Bourbon, whence no substitutes 
rived to fill up the vacancy, At th 
station there is a neat and convenient 
church, and a very picturesque and 
extensive burial-ground, fill of }a 
but ruinous tombs of the former ser~ 
vants of the Enst-fodia Company, 
some, of them from 120 to 180 years 
oll. 

The most remarkable institution in 
Surat is the Banyan hospital, of 
which, however, we have no descrip 
tion more recent than 1780. It then 
consisted of a kirge picce of groun.t 
enclosed by high walls, and subdi- 
vided into’ several courts or wards 
for the accommodation of animals, 
In sickness they were uttended with 
the greatest eare, und here found 
what many a human being wanted 
and wants, a peaceful asylum for the 
infinnitics of ofl age. When an ani- 
mal broke a liosb or was otherwise 
disabled, his owner brought him to 
this hospital, where bz was received 
without regard to the caste or nation 
of his master. In 1772 tt is hospital 
contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkics, poultry, pigeons, and 
a variety of birds; also an aged tor= 
toise, which was known to 
been there seventy-five years. The 
most extraordinary ward was thut 
appropriated for rais, mice, bugs, und 
other noxious vermin, fer whom 
suitable food was provided. 

This is one of the most ancient ci- 
tea of Hindostan, being mentioned 
in the Ramayuna, a Sanserit poem of 
greatantiquity. After the discovery 
of the passage to the Eust by the 
ope of Good Hope, it was much 
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frequented by vessels belonging to 
European nations, who exported 
froin lence pearls, diamonds, amber- 
gris, civet, musk, gold, silks and cot- 
tons of every description, spices, fra- 
grant woods, indigo, saltpetre, aud 
other objects of Indian traffic. From 
hence:also.s great number of pil- 
gtims embarked for Arabia, on which 
account Surat was considered by the 
Mahomedans of Hindostan as one of 
the gates of Mecca, In A.D, 1612 
Captain Best received permission to 
settle an English factory at Surat, 
where he lelt ten persons, with a 
stock of 
The Dutch did not visit Sarat un 
1617. ‘The French carried on a cou: 
siderable but losing trade with Surat 
daring the carly years of the cigh- 
teenth century; and having con- 
tracted debts to the natives, deserted 
it altogether. Some time afterwards 
in 1714 » company was formed at 
St, Malocs, which despatched ships 
to the East-Indies, but these were 
svized and sequestered at Surat, to 
liquidate the debts of the former’ ad- 
venturers, with which the St. Maloes 
association had not the least concern, 

In latter times the trade of Surat 
has smuch declined, and at present 
consists almost wholly of cotton 
wool, which is exported ia large 
boats to Bombay, and all the manu- 
factured goods are undersold by the 
British except kincobs and shawls, 
for which there is little demand. A 
great deterioration has consequently 
taken place in the circumstances of 
the native merchants, many of whom 
have been obliged to sell their per- 
sonal goods and chattels to procure 
immediate subsistence, In 1824 the 
only prosperous persons were the 
Borahs and Parsees, the last of whom 
are the proprietors of half the houses, 
‘und seem to thrive where nobody else 
(the Borahs always excepted) can 
glean a scanty maintenance, 

fn January 1664 the Maharatea ar- 
my under Sevujec made a sudden at- 
tack on this city, when the Mogul 
governor shut himself up in the cas- 
tlo, and the inhabitants fled to the 
auljucent country, In this emergency 
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Sir George Oxenden, the chief, and 
the rest of the Company's servants 
shut themselveg up in the factory 
with the Company’s property, valued 
at £80,000, and having fortified it aw 
well as the shortness of the time 
would permit, called in the ships” 
crews to assist In the defence. When 
attacked they made so brave and vi- 
gorous a resistance, that they not 
only preserved the factory but the 
greatest part of the town from do- 
struction; for which, after the retrent 
of the cncmy, they were thanked by 
the Moga commander, Surat was 
tacked and partially pillaged by the 
Mubarattas in 1670, and afterwards 
in 1702, and again in 17075 but 
having no cannon, and very few fires 
arms, they were unable to make any 
progress, 

Moyen ud Deen, the ancestor of 
the present nabob of Surat, was an 
adventurer who in 1748 possessed 
himself of Surat castle. His succes- 
sors were, in 1763, Cuttub ud Deen; 
in 1792, Nizamad Deen; and in 1400, 
Nassir ud Deen, all invested by the 
East-India Company, The existing 
system of internal goverment having 
been found inadequate to the protec. 
tion of the persons and property of 
the inhabitants, a treaty was con- 
cluded in 1800 with Nasyir ud Deen, 
the new nubob, by which he agreed 
that the management of the city and 
district of Surat, and the edininistra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice, 
should be exclusively vested in the 
British government. The latter en- 
gaged to pay to the nabob one-fifth 
‘of the surplus revenue, after deduct» 
ing all charges; the residue to be at 
the disposal of the British govern- 
ment. By a subsequent treaty in 
1803 the Maharattas were compelled 
to abandon all their vexatious claims 
on Surat, which has ever since re- 
mained under the Bombay presidency, 
and been governed by the British re- 
gulations modified by peculiar locat 
customs and circumstances, Nassir 
ud Deen, the nabob of Surat, died 
in 1821, aged seventy-one years, 
Jeaving a son named Ufeut ud Deen. 

With respect to the population o! 

















SUTULEJE RIVER. 


Surat a considerable uncertainty still 
remains, In 1798 Mr. Seton esti- 
mated that the population of this city 
was $00,000 prions; in 1808 Mr. 
Crow, the judge and magistrate, 
found only 26,87! houses in the 
town and suburbs; and Mr. Ramer, 
in I8l3, reckoned the number of 
houses at 31,439; which last num- 
ber, allowing five individuals to a 
house, would give a total population 
of only 157,93 persons. It is, how- 
ever, the prevailing opinion that the 
population of Surat bas much de- 
creased within the last bulf century. 
The English society is uncommon 

iiumérous Hore. ‘ne Surat ws the bende 
quarters not only of a considerable 
military force, but of a collector, a 
board of customs, a circuit, and ofa 
sudder adawlut forthe whole pres 











dency of Bombay, which, for the 
greater convenicnce of the people, 
on account of its central position, 





Mr. Elphinstone transferred hither, 
‘Travelling distance from Bombay, 
177 miles; from Poona, 243; from 
Odvjein, 309; trom Delhi, 758; and 
from Caloutta by Nagpoor, 123% miles, 
(Bishop Heber, Bourchicr, Prene 
dergast, Parliamentary Reports, El- 
phinstone, Brace, §c.) 


Scnavtna—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Malwa, pergunnsh of De- 
wast, which in 1820 contained abuut 
300 houses, and belonged to the raja 
of Dewass. 


Suntaco.—A small fort and town 
belonging to the Spaniards, situated 
at the northern extremity of Magin- 
danao, on the banks of a river fow- 
ing from an inland lake. The road- 
stead here is good during both mone 
soons; but in the offiag, where the 
passage is narrow, the tides arc said 
to run with great strength.—(Furrest, 


$e.) 


Sunxuanpa.—A peak, part of the 
ridge in Northern Hindostan that 
separates the Jumna and Ganges, and 
overlooks the Deyrah Doon: lat. 30° 
24’ N., lon. 78° 16’ E. 








Supmate Srockapr.—A stockade 
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in Northern Hindostan, dominions 
of Nepaul, four miles east of the 
Gogara river; Int, 29° 22°N., lon, 
80° 20" E. 


Svnout.—A large village in the 
province of Agra, surrounded by a 
stone wall, and held ia jaghire from 
the Jeypoor raja by a relation of the 

lat. 26° 


51° N., lon. 77° E. 


A town in the pros 
trict of Moorsl 
miles SAV. by S. 
froin Moorshed: lat, 23° 39° N. 
lon. 87° 42° E. sis a place of 
some trafic, mnt the head-guarters 
of the commercial resilent for the 
Soonamookee division, 
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Scnser.—A small town in the pro- 
co of Malwa, near to Kairwass, 
in 1820 contained 200 houses, 
aud belonged to Guffvor Khao. 





Susutexan.—See Soro or Sury- 
acanta in Java, 


Susuxc.--A_ small subdivision of 
the Silhet district, in the province of 
Bengal, where duties are levied on 
the cotton brought for sale by the 
Garrows, In 1815 (including those 
of Sherpoor) they were farmed for 
4,625 rupees. son, Se.) 


A small town in the 
jengal, district of Back- 
» 168 miles cast fram Caleut 
2° 38’ N., ton, 90° 10' E. 
























Sorcuana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, belonging to the 
jam of Nuanagur, und situated to the 
‘east of that city. An extensive fish~ 
ery is carried on along this part of the 
gulf of Cutch, from whence the fish, 
when dried, are transported to the 
interior. The pearloyster is also 
found here, and is made a source of 
revenue.—{ Macmurdo, $e.) 


Surutrse Riven (Satradu, with a 
Iunired channels or bellies ).—The fifth 
river of the Punjab, and the Hyphasis 
of Alexander's historia Although 
not yet established by ocular inspec- 
tion, there is now little doubt that 
the Sutntoje issues from lake Rawan's 

gad 
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Hrad and Juke Manasarovara, which 
probably commuticate at certain sea- 
sons, According to Captain Hear- 
say’s map the source is about lat. 31° 
46'N., lon, 80° 43’ E., from whence 
to Roper in lat, 30° 58’N., lon, $0° 
43’ E., a distance of above 400 miles, 
until 1818 litle was known, and the 
existence of a western branch of this 
great river, (the Spiti or Li, which 
rises in Lahdack) was not even sus- 
pected. 

The upper part of its course from 
Rawan'’s Hrad to the town of 
Shipké lies within the Chinese terri- 
tories, At Shipké lat. 31°49 N,, 
lon. 78° 44’E., the height of the bed 
of the Sutuleje is 9,267 fect above 
the level of the sea; its breadth sixty- 
ven fect, and its depth six feet. 
Below Shipké it is obstructed by 
racks, and at a short distance above 
Dabling there is a small full, The 
declension from Poarce to Wong- 
too is 1,337 feet, or fifty-one fect per 
mile, thence to Koteghur fifty-nine 
feet per mile, and to Soonec twenty 
feet per mile, The district of Kuna- 
wut is the middle valley of the Sutu- 
Iejes. the lower valley begins where 
the river bursts from the Himalaya, 
The mean height of the Sutuleje 
near its confluence with the Baspa is 
6,300 feet. In the lower valley the 
banks of the Sutuleje at an elevation 
of 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea consist of limestone. At Jauré, 
‘on the north bank, springs rising to 
the temperature of 130° Fahrenheit 
sre found, issuing only two or three 
feet from the channel of the river, 
the waters of which have a strong 
sulphurons smell. The fall of the 
Sutuleje from Shipké to Rampoor is, 
with little exception, nearly uniform, 
and about sixty feet in the mile; 
from thence to Soonee the average full 
is twenty-four feet, and from Soonee 
to Roper, where it enters the plain, 
eleven fect per mile. If twenty-four 
feet fall per mile be allowed in the up- 
per part of its course above Shipké, 
the elevation of its source at or near 
Rawan’s Hrad will be between 14,000 
and 15,000 feet ubove the level of the 
sea, 





SUTULEJE AND JUMNA PROVINCE. 


Much knowledge has been gained 
within the last ten years of the course 
of this stream, which may now be 
considered one of the Jargest and 
‘most important rivers of India. The 
source of the western or Spiti branch 
(which at their junction is as large as 
the eastern branch) rising somewhere 
in Lahdack, still remains unknown, 
but the length of the course of the 
eastern, from Rawau’s Hrad to its 
confluence with the Beyah, may be 
estimated at 500 miles; thence to its 
junction with the Indus 400 miles; 
to which 500 more being added for 
its progress to the ocean, will give 
total journey of 1,400 wiles. This 
hundred-bellied stream by the lower 
mountuinecrs is called Sutadret; by 
the natives of Kunawur (Khanawer) 
Zngti; and by the Tarturs, Laniji 
Kanpa; Kanpa signifying a river in 
general, as docs also Sunpoo and 
Maksang.—(Hvdgaon and Herbert, 
Messrs. Gerards, Jas. Fraser Moors 
croft, Colebrooke, Rennell, §'c.) 









Sutvtrse ayn Jumxa Paovincr. 
—A large tract of country in North- 
ero Hindostan, which uniil the Gor- 
kha war of 1815 remained so wholly 
unexplored, that even the names of 
the petty states within its limits was 
& matter of conjecture, To the north 
it is separated from what has been 
called Little Tibet, by the Himalaya 
mountains ; on the south it adjoins 
the province of Delhi; to the enst it 
is bounded in its whole extent by the 
course of the river Jumna; and on 
the west by that of the Sutuleje, so. 
that its limits have the advantage of 
being singularly well defined, In 
length it may be estimated st ninety 
miles, by sixty miles the average 
breadth, equal to an arca of 5,400 
ate mites. The political divisions 
of this territory before its conquest 
by the Gorkhas, and to which inileed, 
by the restoration of the native chiefs 
it has nearly returned were the fol- 
lowing, viz. Ist. Four considerable 
principalities Cahlore, Hindoor, Sir- 
more, and Bussaher. 2nily. Twelve 
petty states called the Barra Tha- 
kooria or (twelve lordships, viz. Keon- 
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thul, Bughaue, 
Koombarsuin, | Bhujce, 
Dhamec, Keearee, Khoonkhaur, 
Mungul, and Kotee. 3rdly. Four- 
teen petty chiefships, viz. Joobul, 
Koteghur, Bulan, Kunartoo, Kure 
tungtoo, Detuiloo, Theoka, Poon- 
dur, Keoond, Ootraj, Suranee, San- 
gree, Burrowlee, and Durkotee. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in 
the history of these countries, that 
while the common people, as far as 
their histories aud traditions extend, 
appear to have been all aboriginal, 
their rulers are, with few exceptions, 
of foreign extraction, being sprang 
fram ancestors who had emigrated 
from the eastward and southward, 
(nostly in performance of pilgrimage 
to Jowala Mookhee, aplace of great 
sanctity in the Kangra principality) 
und hud found the natives of the hills 
in such a stute of ignorance and bar- 
barisin as had at once invited and 
facilitated their subjugation. At an 
early period (about A.D. $16) this 
country appears to have possessed as 
many independent states as it con- 
tuined villages ; but subsequently se- 
veral more powerful chiefships were 
founded by emigrants from the south. 
The intervening time until the Gor- 
kha invasion in 1803, was occupied 
by intestine warfare, which exaspe- 
rated and disunited the communities 
and paved the way for a foreign 
yoke. Occasionally the name of the 
Delhi emperor was used to extort 
money; but Adcina Beg Khan, the 
soubahdar of Lahore, appears to have 
been the only imperial commander 
who ever entered the hills between 
the Sutuleje and Jumna 

In 1803 the government of Nepaul 
detached Ummer Singh Thappa to 
subdue the more western states of 
Northern Hindostan, which under- 
taking he completed between that 
date and 1813, the whole history of 
its process exhibiting a most singular 
want, on the part of the inhabitants, 
of energy, courage, or activity, and of 
every other valuable quality usually 
attributed to a highland people. Tn 
this prostrate condition it remained 
until 1814, when the first. war bee 
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tween the British nation and the 
Gorkhas commenced, but lingered 
on for some time with but indifferent 
suecess ; at length, in 1815, Sie David 
Ochterlony having assumed the chief 
conumand, and penetrated the hills, 
the Gurkhas were dislodged from the 
fortified heights of Malown, and soon 
after Ummer Singh, their commander, 
was forced to capitulate both for 
himself and son, then blockaded at 
Jytuk, The result of these decisive 
mcasures, combined with the prospe- 
rous operations in Kumaon, was the 
evacuation by the Gorkhas of the 
entire territory west of the Kali 
branch of the Goggra, 

‘The British government having in 
this manuer, after no moderate ex- 
penditure of blood aud treasure, 
wrested this long agitated country 
from the Gorkhas, proceeded to ay 
down a basis for its settlement, 
founded on the restoration of the 
exiled or subdued chiefs, iv all cases 
in which their fuilure to perform the 
conditions of the proclaination pub- 
lished at the commencement of the 
war, did not justify a departure from 
that principté, ‘The general restora- 
tion of the princes, however, was 
Judged the most advisable scttlement, 
and with certain exceptions it was 
carried into execution. These ex« 
ceptions were the retention of Ma- 
lown, Subhatoo, and one or two 
other military posts, the exclusion of 
the thakoors of Keonthul and Bug- 
hat, and of Kurrum Perkhaush the 
exiled raja of Sirmore, on account of 
the incurable depravity of his charne= 
ter, in fuvour of his soni and finally, 
the ion from that prineipalit: 
of the perguonahe of Jouaser aad 
Bhawer, lying on the opposite side of 
the river Tonse. 

It became expedient also to exer= 
cise @ more energetic and direct sys~ 
tem of control over the hill states, 
to prevent the revival of ancient feuds 
and animosities, which could only be 
effected by the coercion of a vigorous 
control, it being impossible to avoid 
the inconvenience of arbitrating their 
disputes without the certainty of in. 
curring evils of a more serious deo 
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reription. It was meant, however, 
that this control should be political 
only, and not extend to an interfes 
rence with the internal management 
of their affairs. With respect to the 
stain quo of their territories, the pe~ 
riod of the Gorkha invasion in 1803. 
was selected, as in all respects the 
most convenient, from being of so 
modern a date as to render evidence 
easily attainable, while the public de- 
clarations of the British government 
precluded their taking cognizance of 
claims originating in transactions of 
an antecedent date. The following 
are the only lands and imilitary posts 
occupied by the British on the hills, 
vis. Jounsar, Bhawer, Subbatoo fort 
and pergunnah, Raeenghur fort and 
pergunnah, Sindook, and Poondur. 
The objection to the retaining of ter- 
ritory in the hills were founded on 
the unprofitable nature of the posses 
sions, and the difficulty of governing 
such remote and insulated tracts, 
more especially with regard to the 
administration of justice ; for under 
the local and peculiar circumstances 
of the countries in question, it ap- 
peared equally inexpedient and im- 
practicable to introduce the general 
code of Bongal judicial regulations. 
Since the conquest of this tract 
the attention of the British govern- 
ment has been particularly directed 
to the abolition of the long establish- 
ed custom of compelling the peasan- 
try to act as hill porters; for in this 
mountainous country the only mode 
of carriage is on men’s shoulders, and 
it has was been the practice to 
press men for this purpose. During 
the war the urgency of uffairs admit~ 
ted of no alternative; but in 1816 a 
great reduction of the number was 
effected, and further improvements 
in the system have since taken place, 
more especially by securing to them 
their hire. But in whatever mode 
their services are required, until some 
moral change takes place compulsory 
it must ever be, as the slothful nature 
of this people will always lead them 
to prefer indalence and poverty at 
home to any laborious exertion 
abroat. In 1815 the total revenues 
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of the countries sitnated between the 
Sutuleje and Tonse were estimated 
at 4,35,769rupecs, The most remark- 
able ercature in the northern tracts: 
is the pheir, an animal of the deer 
kind, which subsists on the short 
herbage near the edges of the snow. 
Its flesh is so course, and has so wn 
pleasant a musky smell that the Hin- 
dostanies will not touch it, although 
the Gorkha sepoys and mountaincers 
cat it with great avidity. Itis remark- 
able that these people will not touch 
mntton, 

On the first of April 1827 Lord 
Amherst held a durbar at the bill 
station of Subathoo, which was at- 
tended by the ranas of Keonthul, 
Baghul, Bughat, Kothaur, Koowhar~ 
sein, Bhujee, Malogh, Damec, Koon= 
yar, Balma, Beja, Ootraje, and Kath. 
tace, who brought nuzzers of birds, 
hill-ponies, und other articles, the pe~ 
culiar productions of their respective 
territories, and received in return 
khelauts, suited to their rank and 
condition.—( Lieut. Ross, Sir David 
Ochterlony, Public MS, Documents, 
Capt, Hodgson, Se.) 

Swatiy (Sivalaya, the abode of 
Siea).—A town in the province of 
Gujerat, and harbour of the Surat 
shipping, situated at the mouth of 
the Tuptee river, twenty miles west 
from that city; tat. 21° 6 N,, lon, 
72° 50’ EL 

Svavicx Movnrains.—A range 
of mountains in the province of Au- 
bad, among the WesternGhauts, 
neral elevation of which ap- 
‘hes 3,000 feet above the tevel of 
the sea, but particular ones rixe much 
higher. Those on which the hill- 
forts of Logur, Issapoor, Koouree, 
and Singhur stand (or rather stood), 
attain the height of 4,000 fect.— 
(Capt. H. D. Robertson, $c.) 


Sypan.—A large town in the pro- 
vince of Candeish, which in 1816 
belonged to Holcat, aud was nearly 
in ruins, 


Syrau.—A fortified town in the 
Gujerat peninsula, possessed by a 
Rajpoot chief, formerly tributary to 












TAHES. 


the Guicowar; Int, 22° 29° N,, lon. 
71° 37°E. Te oceupies more ground 
than Wankaneer, but is not sv strong 
a place, 





Sycaua Rivun.—Sec Tixneverty 
District. 


Synram.— A town in the Burmese 
empire and province of Peau, a few 
niles 5.E. of Rengoon 5} 
lon, 96°177E, To they 








year 1744 the 
British fetory at this place wan te- 
stroyed by ihe contending parties, 
during the wars of the Birmans and 





Peguers, which were ca 


on with 
the inost savage ferocity, 
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‘Tastas Int.n.—One of the Philip- 
pines, situated due south of Luzon, 
and of a very irregular abape, In 
length it may be estimated at thirty 
miles, by three the average breadth, 


Tactacun (or Taclacote).—A 
town in Northern Hindostan, situa 
ed on the west side of the Go; 
tiver (here named the Karanali) ; lat, 
30° 24° N., lon. 81° 5’ E., twenty-five 
aniles south from Lake Manasarovara. 
Jemlah to the north is bounded by a 
ridge of snowy mountains, thence 
nained Hima, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the country of the Takta- 
khar Bhooteas, now subject to China. 
Taclagur is a dependency on Gur- 
don, a Chinese station, which although 
incorporated with that empire, geo- 
graphically belongs to Hindostan, 
being decidedly to the south of the 
highest ridge of the Himalaya. It is 
& permanent mart for wax and borax, 
and a fair is also held here during 
the months of ber and Novem- 
ber, when the vicinity exhibits a great 
display of tents. The principal ar- 
ticles brought from Tartary are woo!, 
woollen cloths, and gold, to which te 
may be added. The grain raised in 
this vicinity, named awajou, is car 
tied north to the neighbourhood of 
Lake Rawan’s Hrad, where it is given 
to the horses during the rigorous sea- 
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son; and as it thrives in a rigorous’ 
climate, it might perhaps be with ad- 
vantage naturalized in Britain, At 
one day’s journey north of Taclacote 
the soil is cultivated by a very seanty, 
population, yet the produce does not 
equal the consumption, Beyond this 
Imit tribes of migratory horsemen 
are found, vamed Dopka, who are 
dwellers in tents, Taclacote, by an 

oximated estimate, ix about 
14,500 feet above the level of the 
sea—(Webb, Mourcroft, F. Bucha- 
nan, §¢.) 


Tacat--A town and district iv 
the island of Java, the first cighty- 
five miles west from Samarang; lot. 
°° , lon. 109° 12"E, The coun- 
try about this place is remarkably 
productive ; and further east it is the 
rice granary, not only for Batavia, 
but for general exportation. Ac- 
cording to a census token by the Bri- 
tish government in 1814, the district 
of Tugal contained 178,415 inhabi- 
tants, of which number 2,004 were 
Chinese ; area of the surface, 1,207 
square miles. The town is pleasing! 
situated on a broad river, has a. arch 
and smal! fort, and presents a neat aj 
pearance, At this place, and most 
others further east, a mounted police 
is maintained by the native superin- 
tendents, which in the larger towns 
is under the control of European 
officers.—( Thorn, Hafftes, §c.) 


Tacotanna.—A small island nbout 
twenty miles in circumference, [ 
off the north-eastern extren 
Cetebes ; lat. 2°10’ N., lon, 12 
E. This island is populou: 
plentifully supplied with provisions, 
three chopping: knives being the price 
of a bullock, and one, of a thousand 
coco-nuts. The Dutch formerly kept 
a few soldiers here, and also a school- 
master, to convert the inhabitants, 
who are described as pork-eating pa- 
gaps, a grand distinction among the 
Malay isisnds,—( Forrest, §c.) 

Tanes.—This was the capital of 
Catch when Abul Fazel wrote in 
1582, but no vestiges now remain. 
From what he says it was probably 
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situated somewhere to the north- 
west of Anjar. 


Taunoon.—A town in the province 
of Oude, sixty miles N. by E. from 
Jurcknow ; lat. 27° 42’ Ni, lon, 81° 
Aw E. 

Tauran.—A town and fortress in 
the province of Cutch, situnted about. 
thirty miles $.E. from Luckput Bun- 
der, on the road from that place to 
Mand: The fort is an irregular 
building, defended by round towers, 
flanked by a large tank on each side ; 
the town on the south and the su- 
burbs on the west. The inhabitants 
are numerous, and principally Hin- 


doos.—{ Maayicld, &c.) 


Tarrsoonxy.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurunzabad, nincty-seven 
niles E,8,E, from Poona ; lat. 18° N., 
lon, 75° 23’ E, 

Tarvsna.—A town in the Madn- 
ra and Dindigul district, 117 miles 
N, from Cane Comorin; lat, 9° 54° 
N,, lon, 77° 25’ E. 

Tasroon.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, eight miles from Oojein, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia and 
contained about 500 houses. 


Tats.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Arracan thirty-seven miles 
$.E. from the capital of the same 
nae, 














Tatak.—A village ia Arracan, si- 
tated on the right bank of a stream 
of clcar water, runuing over a pebbly 
bottom, and coming from the bills to 
the north-cast, winding round them 
in a seniicircular direction ; lat. 20° 
20'N., jon, 93° 33’ E.; twonty-cight 
niiles 8, by E. from the town of Ar- 
racan. This village in 1827 consisted 
of about 100 buts, chiefly occupied 
by Burmese, who had estublished « 
mart and bazar, to which the people 
from the eastern side of the Arracan 
hillshad begun toresort, bringingdown 
cotton thread, khut, bees’-wax, ele- 
phants'-teeth, and Burmese silk gar- 
inents, which they barter fur betel- 
nat, tobacco, gnapee, balachang, and 
British picce-goods. ‘To the north. 


TALCHER. 


east of this village and about four 
miles from the bunk of the river, ex- 
tends a chain of high mountains, the 
Most conspicuous of which is the 
Phoongee Dang, over which leads the 
pass by which the Buroiese originally 
invaded Arracan, and through which 
@ great part of their army retreated 
in 1825. The height of the usual 
halting place has been estimated at 
1,700 feet. 

Above Talak is Aeng, but the 
stream is so shallow below that place 
for abont five miles, that boats cun- 
not reach it except at spring tidey, 
Yn 1897 scveral large Mngh boats 
were fuund at Acng, which had come 
from Ramrce with cargoes of betels 
put and piece-goods, whilst from 
Sillahmew on the Iniwady a trader 
with fifty bullocks had just wrrived 
by land.” Wild elephants are so nu 
merous in this vicinity as to interrupt 
the cultivation, which is in conse- 
quence niostly confined to the banks 
of the Taluk river, where tobacco 
and cotton thrive, ginger is abundant, 
and pepper of a good quality grows 
wild, 


The face of the country in this 
portion of Arracan may be described 
as regularly irceguar, consisting of 
‘one winding rivulet or creck leading 
to another, in interminable succes- 
sion, the banks of which are covered 
with close jungle of the mangrove, 
soondry, jarool, and gurjun, inter- 
mixed with canes and bamboos. The 
rivers run between extensive chaing 
of tow hills, backed by toftier moun- 
tains, over which bamboo jungle is 
universally spread. The redundant 
vegetation renders the country ge- 
nerally unhealthy, but both Talak 
and Aeng standing on elevated posi- 
tions, on the banks of clear running 
streams admit of being kept perfectly 
dry, even during the nionsoon, whic! 
must no doubt render them compa- 
ratively salubrious,—( Public Journals, 
Se.) 

Tatcuen.—A hill estate in the 
province of Cuttack, on which an- 
thracite or blind-coal was discovered 
in 1827. 


TAMBEHKAN. 


‘Tatznc0.~A miseruble village in 
the province of Ajmeer, principality 
of Boondee, about nine miles $.S.E, 
from the city of Boondee, It is re- 
markable for a bridge or causeway of 
stone, that here traverses the rocky 
bed of the Taleroo vullah, The 
most direct road from Kotah to 
Boondee passes through this place. 


Taxconc.—A town and ghurry in 
the province of Allahabad, twenty- 
five miles N.N.E. from Ditteah ; lat. 
25° 55/N., lon. 78° 42’E. 


Ta.t.—A town in the province of 
Malwa, belonging to Ghuffoor Khan, 
which tn 1820 contained 641 houses ; 
Tat. 28° 40°N., lon. 75° 26'E, It is 
the head of a perguunah of forty-two 
villages, which then yielded a revenue 
of 5,338 rupees, The surrounding 
country is flourishing, cultivation 
being much encouraged by the pro~ 

victor, himselfan old depredator.— 
Untateotm, se.) 


Tattarm.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, eleven niiles tra~ 
velling distance from Shujawulpoor, 
which in 1820 contained about 200 
houses, and belonged to Holkar, 


Tartotatty.—A small town with 
the remains of a fort, situated in the 
wild mountainous country on the 
verge of the tableland of Mysore, 
but within. the limits of the Coimba- 
toor province, at the head of the 
Guzzelhutty pass, about sixty-one 
miles 8, hy E, from the city of My- 
sore, There is here a bungalow pro- 
vided by government for the ac- 
commodation of travellers—(Ful- 
larton, $c.) 


Tatwere (Thaluir).— A fort in 
the province of Candcish, situated on 
the north bank, and commanding a 
ford over the river Tuptee, ninety- 
three miles west from Boorhanpoor ; 
Jat. 21°13'N,, lon, 75°E. By Abul 
Fazel it is noticed as the capital of 
Adil Shah, the first independent so- 
vereign of Candeich, A.D. 1406. 
After the dissolution of the Mogul 
ewpire it came early into the posses- 
sion of the Maharattas, aud was one 
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of the cessions made to the British 
by the Holcar family, at the treaty 
of Mundessor; but when summoned 
by Sir Thomas Histop in 1818, the 
commandant and garrison resisted, 
A gate was then blown up, and the 
commandant came out by the wicket 
and surrendered himself; but when 
some British officers and soldiers en- 
tered by the same passage, they were 
treacherously attacked by the Arab 
garrison, and several of them killed 
and wounded. The place was after- 
wards stormed and the whole of the 
gatrison put to the sword, and the 
conmandant hanged on one of the 
bustions as a punishinent for his re- 
bellion in the first instance, and the 
subsequent (with or without his 
knowledge) treachery of the gurrison 
in the second, 

On one side Talnere rises out of 
the Tuptee, and the three other sides 
are surrounded by a hollow way va- 
rying in width from 100 to 150 yards. 
The walls rise to the height of sixty 
feet above this hollow, and the inte~ 
rior of the fort has the same eleva- 
tion. The only entrance is on the 
eastern side, and is secured by five 
successive gatcs communicating by in- 
tricate traverses, whose enclosures 
rise to the height of the main wall, 
‘The ground immediately surrounding 
the hollow way is cut into deep ra- 
vines, which run into it, and the in- 
termediate parts are crowned with 
clusters of houses that form the town 
of Talvere, distant from the fort 
about 350 yards. The surrounding 
country jis flat, but separated from 
tho town by other ravines branching 
out in various directions—{Sir 7’, 
Hislop, Blacker, Prinsep, §c.) 


Tatoun.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, twenty-three miles 
E. from Ditteah ; tat. 25°41’ N,, lon, 
78° 45’ EB. 

Tamsenacenny.—A small inland 
town in the province of Malabar. 
twenty miles N.E. from Calicut; lat. 
11° 26''N., lon. 76° E. From the 
woods around this place some teak 
and viti trees are annually procured. 


Tansruxay.—A sinall town in 
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Northern Hindostan, situated in the 
narrow part of the Nepuul valley, 
inhabited by mountain Hindoos. 
Near to it is a productive copper 
mine ; lat. 27° 35°N,, lon, 84° 46’ E. 


Tamaanarvani River.—See Tix- 
navesuy Disrnicr. 


Tamutnetan, — A town in the 
kingdom of Nepaul, situated between 
the Arun and Soreya, which are here 
about three miles distant from each 
other ; lat. 27° 18'N., lon, 86°52’ E. ; 
THO miles N.N.W. from Purneab. 
It is the largest place in the Chayen- 
poor district, and according 10 native 
accounts contains about 6,000 inha- 
bitavts. The plain in which it stands 
is about twenty miles trom north to 
south, and six from east to west. 
Tt is bounded on the west by the 
Arun, but is not clear of jungle {F. 
Buchanan, §¢.) 


Tanut (or Tanit}.—This is the 
proper national appellation of the 
Sudras of the eastern side of the 
south of India; and the pracrit bha- 
sham, or vulgar dialect of the coun- 
wy, is there called the language of 
the Tamuls. I is principally spoken 
in the tract of country south of Telin- 
gana to Cape Comorin, aud from the 
coast of Coromandel to the great 
range of hilis, including the greater 
part of Barramahal, Salem, and the 
country now called Coimbatour, 
along which line it is bounded on the 
west by the province of Malabar. 
Both language and people are by 
those of Carnata called Arabi and 
Tigular, and the Tamul Brahmins 
designated Dravida Brahmins, By 
Europeans this language is miscalled 
Malabar The Tamu! land is the 
same as Dravida, beginning on the 
southern bank of the Krishna, and 
occupying the enstern half of the 
southern extremity of the Indian tri- 
angle to Cape Comorin, ‘There never 
was any proper geographical division 
named Tamul, the term having re- 
ference to the diffusion of the lan- 
guage—( Wilks, FP, Buchanan, War- 
ren, §c.) 


Taxanune,—A small district in 











TANAKEKE ISLE, 


Northern Hindostan, intersected by 
many streams, and subject to the Ne+ 
Paulese. Its chief was formerly one 
of the twenty-four rojas, and while 
independent his country consisted of 
two portions; one of the hills that 
surround Gorkha on the west and 
south, and the other in the valley of 
the Rapty, which is adjacent to the 
southern portion of that on the bills, 
and was inhabited by the common Hine 
doos of Mithila and Tirhoot. It con- 
tains the pergunnahs of Chetan, Belan 
and Sengjihayat, the two first of which 
are tolerably cultivated. The moun- 
tains of Tavahung were inbabited 
by the same race as Paipa, and 
nearly in the same proportions. Its 
southern division contained three 
towns, Yogemara, Upadrang, ant 
Kayilas, the first of which is said to 
be large, and a military station of 
some importance. 

No chief resisted with such gallan- 
try and effect the rising power of 
Prithi Narrain of Gorkha, who in 
having completed the conquest 
of Nepaul proper, attacked the petty 
chiefs west of the Trisoolgunga, usti- 
ally called the twenty-four rajas. For 
some time he had rapid success, but 
being defeated in a decisive battle, 
he was compelled to relinquish his 
conquests, nor was any attempt made 
to extend the dominions of Gor- 
kha to the west, until the Palpa raja 
was gained. On thisevent the over- 
throw of Tannhung took place, but 
the raja made his eseape to the Brie 
tish district of Sarun, where his family 
still retain in security a small rem- 
nant of their former possessions, 
The Tanahung family, ns well as the 
Palpa branch, is very generally ad- 
mitted to be descended of the Chitore, 
and to be one of the highest and 
purest tribes on the hills east of the 
Cali F, Buchanan, §c.) 


Tanaxrxe Iete.—A small ivland 
about twelve miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a cluster of smatler 
ones, and situated off the south-went- 
ern extremity of Celebes; lat, 5° 30 
N,, lon, 119° 10K. This island was 
formerly given up by the Dutch to 








TANJORE. 


the Malays in their service. Many 
of the smaller isles are uninhabited, 
and others peopled by the Buggesscs, 
~-(Stavorinus, §.} 


Tanpan (or Tongra).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Dinugepoor, adjacent to the rvins of 
ancicat Gour; lat, 24° 49’ N., lon, 
Be 1¥E, In A.D, 1564 Soliman 
Shah, one of the Bengal sovereigns 
of the Shere Shab dynasty, made this 
place his capital, esteeming its situa- 
tion more healthy than’ that of 
Gour, In 1660 Sultan Shuja was 
defeated near Tanda, by Mcer Juin- 
lu, Aurcugzebe’s general. In 1819 
there was scurcely a trace remuinin 
of the ancient city, even the rampart 
having disappeared, and owing to 
the surrounding swamps and stagnant 
water, its site has never been consi- 
dered healthy byEuropeans.~(F. Bue 
chanan, Stewart, Rennell, Fullarton, 
Se. 





‘Tanete.—A town and small prin- 
cipality in the island of Celebes, si- 
tuated about half way between Fort 
Rotterdam and the bay of Sorian; 
lat, 4°14’. lon. 119° 35° E. | In 
A.D. 1778 this petty state was tribu- 
tary to the Dutch, and governed by 
a female,—(Stavorinus, $e.) 


Tansonx,—A district in the south- 
ern Carnatic, extending along the sea- 
coast, and situated principally be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh degrees 
of north latitude, To the north it 
has the district of Chingleput, on the 
south that of Madura, to the east 
it has the bay of Bengal, and on the 
west Trichinopoly and Madura. 

This little principality is entiled 
to the second rank among all the 
provinces of Hindostan, for agricul- 
tural produce and valued rent, the 
first being due to the district of Burd- 
an in Bengal. For the purposes of 
irrigation prodigious mounds have 
been raised 1 at Coclady, to prevent 
the waters of the Cavery Irom rejoin- 
ing those of the Coleroon, after they 
have separated near Trichinopoly. 
From the southetn branch of the 
tiver canals are conducted in all di. 
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rections, which, by means of embank- 
ments and reservoirs, are diverted 
into every field, and fertilize a tract 
of conntry from Devicotta to Caly- 
mere point, which would otherwise 
remain barren sand. In the imme 
diate vicinity of the city of Tanjore, 
and along the line from thence to 
Trichinopoly, the tract of alluvial 
land subject to periodical inundation, 
is confined generally to a space of a 
few miles on either bank of the su- 
perior river; bat after passing the 
first of the branches, that strike off 
to form the great delta of the Cavery 
about twenty miles to the eastward 
of the capital, the whole face of the 
country presents one flat sheet of 
rice cultivation, interspersed with 
innumerable groupes of trees and 
hamlets, being nearly a counterpart 
to the gencrat surface of Bengal 
proper. 

From a report on the affairs of 
Tanjore in 1807, it appears to have 
contained 5,873 towns. The Ma- 
homedans having never actually 
occupied this territory, or effected 
any permanent establishment in it, the 
Hindoo religion has been preserved 
in considerable splendour, and the 
ancient places of worship, with their 
vast endowments, remain untouched, 
In almost every viliage there is a pa- 
goda, with a lofty gateway of massive, 
but not clegant architecture, where a 
great many Brahmins are maintained 
either by the revenues formerly at- 
tached to them, or by an allowance 
from government. On all the great 
roads leading to these sacred places 
are choultries, built for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims, The Brahmins 
are here the chief landholders, and 
perform almost every office of hus- 
bandry except holding the plough, In 
1816, according to Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro’s estimate, the district of Tanjore 
contained 6,011 villages; and in 
1822, according to the returns of the 
collector, 903,353 inbubitants, In 
1817 the total gross collection of the 
public revenue amounted to 1,086,641 
ster 7 

‘Of late this district has been much 
improved by the formation of excel- 
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lent roads, which traverse the low 
country from Tanjore to Nagore on 
the one side, and on the other to 
Combooconum and Porto Novo. 
These roads, or rather elevated 
causeways, are about twelve or fif- 
teen feet wide, shaded for the most 
part with rows of Purkinsonia, and 
from eight to ten feet higher than the 
level of the adjacent ficlds. The 

rincipal inundation here from the 
Eavery being at a different season of 
the year from that at which the pe- 
riodical rains fall on this part of the 
Coromandel coast, the roads are not 
liable to be broken up and rendered 
impassable at the very time when 
they are most wanted; the principal 
ferries also throuzhout Tanjore are 
probably ona more efficient footi 
than those of any other portion 
Hindostan. 

In the remote times of Hindoo 
antiquity, Tanjore was distinguished 
geoeran ically by the name of Chola 

esa, from whence originated by se- 
veral corruptions the word Coroman- 
del, and in native manuscripts its chief 
ill designated the Chola raja. The 
present race are descended from Ec- 
cojec, a Maharatta chief (brother to 
Sevajee), who in A.D. 1675 con. 
quered the city and province, which 
have been retained by the same dy- 
nasty ever since, the Maharatta be- 
ing still the proper language of the 
Tanjore court. The expedition of 
the British troops into this principa~ 
lity in 1749, was the first warfare in 
the Carnatic where they were en- 
gaged aguinst the forces of a native 
prince, and it proved unsuccessful as 
to its main object, the restoration of 
a deposed raja of Tanjore, who had 
applied for assistance to the governor 
of Fort St. David. In 1799 a com- 
mutation of subsidy was effected, 
and the territory of Tanj 
ferred to the British jurivdi 
this event the raja reserved to him- 
self several palaces, the Tranquebar 
tribute of 2,000 chuckrums, a clear 
allowance of a lack of rupees annu- 
ally, and one-fifth of the surplus re- 
venues, after payment of the civil 
and military disbursements, which 
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realizes to him twice aa much more, 
As a particular favour he was allowed 
to retain the two forts of Tanjore, 
which he keeps in excellent repair, 
and garrisons with 1,500 men. 
jee, the present raja, 
ad son of Tuljajee, who died in 
1786. He was carefully educated 
under a respectable Danish mission 
ary, Mr. Schwartz, and among chris- 
tians, yet he continues a staunch ad- 
herent to the Brahminical doctrines 
and superstitions. In other respects 
he is a man of liberal sentiments, and 
patticularly indulgent to the Danish 
missionaries who live in his country. 
While yet an independent prince he 
protected their schools, which were 
fostered by his old tutor, Mr. 
Schwartz, and extended his kindness 
to the Roman Catholics also, who in 
1785 were estimated at 10,000 per- 
From the general toleration, 
even the Brahmins in this district 
appear to have relaxed a little from 
he rigour of their tenets, as the 
have procured a printing-press, whicl 
they have dedicated to the glory of 
their gods. The inevitable effect, 
however, of the administration being 
carried on by British functionaries 
throughout all departments of the 
Province, has been the progressive 
reduction and ultimate annihilation 
of the raja’s influence within the ter- 
ritories of his ancestors, In 181] 
he was gratified with the title of 
highness instead of excellency, which 
concession he received with such an 
excess of joy and exultation as proved. 
that his European education had not 
eradicated his prejudices, In 1816 
the Tranguebar tribute, amounting 
to 2,000 chuckrums, annually, was 
transferred to him, and at his own 
request the arrears, amounting to 
19,000 chuckrums, were also made 
good to him, paid over distinct from 
his regular annual revenue, On the 
Gh December 1826 the aggregate 
amount of claims preferred before the 
commissioners in England und India 
for investigating the debts of Amer 
Singh, formerly raja of Tanjore, 
amounted to 34,44,875 star pagodas. 
These debts appear to have becn 
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contracted above thirty years ago, 
and on investigation will probably, 
like those of the nabob of Arcot, 
prove in a large proportion fictitious. 
This portion of the Carnatic hav- 
ing never been thoroughly subdued 
by the Mahomedans, retains, in their 
ancient perfection, many of the most 
objectionabie Hindoo customs, and 
amongst others the voluntary immo= 
lation of widows on the funeral pile 
of their husbands. In 1815 it ap- 
pears, hy documents submitted by the 
udae, that 100 of these sacrifices 
ad taken place subsequent to the 
establishment of the court at Com- 
booconum, although it had always 
been the practice of the magistrate to 
dissuade the infatuated victim from 
this horrid act of suicide. The cus- 
tom it appears was not encouraged 
hy natives of influence or education, 
und it had long been discouraged by 
the raja of Tanjore; indeed, with the 
exception of a few necessitous Brah- 
mins, who derive a profit from this 
eruel rite, it did not appear that its 
total abolition here would mect with 
any serious opposition. Consider- 
ing, however, the force of prejudice, 
by which the unfortunate victims 
were actuated, and the misconstruc- 
tion to which the interposition of the 
authority of government was liable, 
the Madras presidency doubted how 
far the measure of expressly probi- 
biting it would be effectual, or free 
from the danger of worse conse- 
quences (secret instead of public 
burnings) than those against which 
it was meant to provide-—{ Fullarton, 
Lord Valentia, Blockburne, Public 
MS, Documents, Wilks, §c.) 


Taxsons.—The capital of the pre- 
ceding principality, situuted in lat. 
10° 42'N., lon. 79° 11 E., 182 miles 
S.S.W. from Madras. This place 
consists of two parts, the fortified 
city, and the fort or citadel, built on 
the same level, and connected with 
the first by a curtain and narrow pas- 
sage. The walls are lofty, and built 
of large stones, and on the corners 
of the ramparts are cavalicrs; the 
ditch, which is broad and deep, is 
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cut out of the solid rock, and has a 
well-formed glaci The city itself is 
more regularly built, and contains a 
larger x proportion of solid and orna- 
mental edifices, public and private, 
than any other native town south of 
the Krishna, The principal streets 
intersect each other at rizht angles; 
the palace (a confused and extensive 
group of buildings), fronting the 
southern entrance, and a street ex- 
tending from thence westward, com- 

wed of a double line of pagodas, 
The fort contains the celebrated pac 
goda, which is perhaps the finest 
specimen of the pyramidical temple 
in Uindostan, Its grand tower is 
199 feet high, and, contrary to the 
val practice in the south of India, 
's placed immediately over the image, 
and not over the principal entrance. 
It is remarkuble ulso for its greater’ 
simplicity of stile, for its more exnct 
approach to the true pyramid, and 
for the globular termination of its 
sumuit, instead of the sarcophagus 
top usual in the greater part of the 
Carnatic, Under a stone canopy in 
the aren, and opposite to the door 
of the sanctuary, is a bull carved 
from a block of black granite, an ex- 
cellent example of Hindoo sculpture. 

Close by this great temple stands 
the church of the Christian mi 
ries, a singular monument of 
toleration. The English mission 
established here, continues under the 
superintendance of a Danish clergy- 
man, the successor of Sch 
occupies extensive premises in the 
environs of the city. Although a 
connexion with their establishment is 
not without some worldly advantages, 
their success in the propagation of 
the christian faith up to 1820, had, 
on the whole, been inconsiderable, 
Their converts are said to be in 
neral of good conduct, but remarkable 
even beyond the other natives of the 

vince, for the indolence of their 

its. 

The British residency lies to the 
south of the city, and without the 
walls; towards the north-west there is 
an extensive suburb. From one of 
of the cavaliers on the ramparts there 
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is n benutifal view of the surrounding 
country, The great pagods forms 
the foreground, then appears the fort, 
with the raja’s palaces and temples, 
behind which a rich tract is seen co- 
vered with rice fields and clumps of 
trees, and beyond all a lofty chain of 
mountains. The river Cavery is here 
at the highest when the periodical 
rains prevail in Mysare. 

In remote nges Tanjore was the 
great seat of learning in the south of 
India, whose almanacs were con 
posed by its learned men accordi 
to which A.D. 1800, correspond with 
1722 of salivahanam, and the year 
4901 of the cali yag; which reckon- 
ing differs one year in the first era, 
‘and seven in the second, from that 
used in Karnata, The British were 
repulsed from before Tanjore in A. 
1749, and it was besieged withon: 
success by M. Lally in 3758, Tra- 
velling distance from Madras 205 
miles ; from Seringapatam 237 ; and 
from Calcutta 1,235 miles.—( Fallar- 
ton, Lord Valentia, F, Buchanan, 
Rennell, $e.) 


Tansone.—A town among the 
mountains in the interior of Java, 
seventy-two miles travelling distance 
S.S.E. from Bata tat. 6° 4 S., 
lon. 107° 20° E, ‘The surrounding 
country is pleasant and well culti- 
vated, and here its regent or native 
superintendent resides. Itis situated 
at nearly equal distances from the 


two seas.—( Thorn, §c.) 





























Tawwa (Thanaj.— A town and 
fortress on the island of Saisctte, 
which commands the passage, here 
200 yards broad, between the island 
and ‘the mainland; lat, 29° 11”N., 
lon. 73° 6’ E; twenty miles N. by E. 
from Bombay. This is a straggling 
place, but not very large, has several 
Portegueze churches and many Chris- 
tina inhabitants, who are famous for 
their breed of hogs, and their dexte- 
rity at curing bacon. 


Taxonr.—A town on the sea-corst, 
of the Malabar province, nineteen 
miles §.5.E. from Calicut; fat. 11°3" 
N,, lon. 75° E. This was formerly 
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8 place of considerable note, but is 
now reduced to the condition of an 
obscure village. 


Tastaram.—A considerable is 
Jand in the gulf of Siam, nhout the 
eighth degree of north latitude, ex- 
tending along the cust coast of the 
Malay peninsula, from which it is 
separated by a very narrow arm of 
the sen. In length it may be esti- 
niated at sixty miles by ubout twelve 
the average breadth, and is subject to 
the Siamese. The name is supposed 
to be a corruption of the Malay tana, 
land, and Thaloong a Siamese pro 
vince lying between Songora and 
Ligore. 

















Taranoory.—A settlement origin- 
ally established by the British, on a 
sniuil island at the bottom of the bay 
of Tapanooly in Somatra, but given 
up along with the others to the Dutch 
in 1898; lat. 1°40'N., Jon. 98° 50% 
E, The bay of Tapunooly, with the 
island of Mansalar, forms one of the 
finest ports in the world, composed 
of such a complication of harbonrs 
within each other, that a large ship 
night tie so hid among them, ax not 
to be discovered without a laborious 
research, This inlet penetrates to 
the heart of the Buttas country, with 
whom a considerable traffic is curried 
on, and timber for masts and spats 
may be procured in various creeks, 

‘The large kima cockle (chama gigas) 
abounds in this gulf, und has been 
found three feet three inches in its 
longest diameter, and two feet one 
inch across. The substance of the 
shell is in generat perfectly white and 
several inches thick. The roe of 
this cockle sometimes weighs six 
pounds, and the fish altogether, when 
cleared off the shell, from twenty to 
thirty pounds. One method of taking 
them in deep water is by thrusting = 








bamboo between the valves as they 
lie open, which is inade fart by the 
immediate closnre of the shell, In 


this bay are also found most beautiful 
corallines and madrepores. 


TarooL—A small island in the 
eastern seas, one of the Sooloo archi- 
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pelago, situated due south from the 
large Sooico, It affords plenty of 
fresh water and abounds with small 
cattle, gonts, and yains,—( Dalrymple, 


e) 

Taroon Gnavt.—A remarkah 
pass through the inountains leading 
from the district of Salen proper, 
into the Barramahal, about twenty- 
eight miles travelling distance > 
by W. from the town of Salem. 








Tanacnur.—This is the fortress 
of the city of Ajmeer, which lies at the 
fase of the hill on which Taraghue 
stands, Jt ix nearly two miles in 
ciecumference, but from its irregular 
shape and surface is not capable of 
containing more than 1,200 men, In 
most parts it is quite inaccessible, 
aud it has abundance of good water 
in tanks and cisterns cut into the 
rock, There are boinb-proofs of vast 
extent, and store-houses like wells, 
and with a very little Enropean im- 
provement it might be made a second 
Gibraltar, It has never, however, 
been any part of British policy in 
India to rely on fortresses, Lat. 26° 
ae lon, 74°28’ E.—( BishopHeber, 

e 


Tanacnun,— A small fort in 
Northern Hindostan, commanded 
during the Nepaulese ‘war by Bhagti 
Thappa, und captured by Sie D. Och- 
terlony in pTeIB: lat. 31° 117N,, lon. 
70° 46 E. 

Tanercusa—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, oineteen miles E. by 
8. ae fausi ; lat, 26° 25N., lon, 
78° 4 E 

Tauuan.~A small subdivision of 
the Allahabad province, which due 
Ting the reign of Aurengzebe was 
formed of scetions of land dismem- 
bered from the contiguous districts. 
It lies due sonth of the city of Alla~ 


habad, on the opposite side of the 
river. 











Tarnicane Mountatn.—Amoun- 
tain in Northern Hindostan, ascended 
by Messrs. Gerards to the prodigious 
height of 19,411 feet above the level 
of the sca, The summit, about 


“reached. 


Ges 


22,000 fect high, was only two miles 
distant from the station they had 
See ulso Paxoror, 





Tanors.—A sinall town with a 
native fortification in the province of 
Agra, twenty-six miles E 
from Jansi; lat. 25° 32" N, 
57'E. 


Tasnan.—A town and sinall per 
gunnah in the province of Gujerat, 
which in 1817 yielded a revenue to 
the British government of 92,650 
rupees. A licentious class of Maho- 
aedans were fonnd settled here, 
named Maliks, who it appears were 
entitled to one third of the crops.— 
(Public MS, Documents, §¢.) 





Tassisuvon.—The residence of 
the Deb raja, and modern capital of 
N,, loa, 99° 40° 
E.; 106 miles north from the town 
of Cooch Bahar. Ir stands in a 
highly cultivated valey, about three 
length by one in brendth, 
intersected by the river Tebhint- 
chicu, the banks of which are lined 
with willows, On the surrounding 
mountains are some timber trees ine 
termixed with pine and fir, and a 
reat variety of flowering ‘stirubs. 
The clinrate generally is described as 
being remarkably salabrious, 

The castle or palace of Tassisudon 
is situated near the ceutre of the val~ 
ley, and is a stone building of a quae 
drangular form. The walls are thirty 
feet high, and pierced below with 
very small windows, apparently more 
for the purpose of admitting air than 

The citudel is very lofty 
tatiiog © isting of seven stories, 
each from fifteen to twenty feet high. 
From the centre of these a square 
piece of masonry rises, which sup- 
ports a canopy of copper richly gilt, 
supposed to be over the image of 
Maha Muni. The Deb raja of Boo. 
tan dwells in the citadel on the fourth 
story from the ground. In the vici- 
nity of Tresisudon there is a long 
line of sheds, where workmen are 
employed in forging brazen gods, and 
various other ornaments dispersed 
about their religious edifices. ‘There 
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is here _olso a considerable manufac 
ture of paper, fabricated from the 
the bark of a tree named deah, which 
grows in great abundance near this 
city, but is not produced in the tract 
adjacent to Bengal. It is very strong 
and capuble of being woven, when 
gilt by way of ornament, into the 
texture of silks and satins,—(Captain 
Turner, &c.) 


Tarra (Tulta).—A tnrge district 
in the province of Mooltan, situated 
between the twenty-fourth and twen- 
ty-fifth degrees of north  fatitude. 
To the north it is bounded by Sinde 
Proper, on the south hy the sea, on 
the west it has the sea and Baloo- 
chistun, and on the east, in inodern 
times, by the main branch of the In- 
dus, Its aticient dimensions and po- 
Titical importance, from the deserip~ 
tion given by Abul Fazel in 1582, 
appear to have been much more con- 
siderable than in its present depres- 
sed condition, Indeed Tatta, since 
he wrote, has experienced so un- 
ceasing a decay, that it is in danger 
of relapsing to a state of nature. 

Although similar in many of their 
geographical features, the delta of 
the Indus presents in other respects 
a rematkable contrast to that of the 
Ganges. On the west from the sea- 
coast to the city of Tatta, scarcely 
any thing isto be seen but an arid, 
sandy country, covered in different 
places with the milk-bush, and other 
shrubs peculiar tosterile lands, almost 
destitute of fresh water, which must 
be procared from an immense depth 
under ground, Here and there low 
ranges of bare craggy hills are secn, 
but scarcely a vestige of agriculture 
or population for many miles from 
the sea. Between Tatts and Cora- 
chie, the modern port of Sinde, are 
many tombs and ruins, indicative 
a former prosperity, very rent 
from the present miserable condition 
of the province, The walls and other 
remains of the ancient city of Bam- 
barah are still discernible, but cover- 
ed with baubool and other wild 
shenbs, and inbabited only by a few 
Indian ascetics. In the snme tract 
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there is an inland lnke of considerable 
extent, brackish to the taste, but 
navigable for small boats, which ix 
probably the forsaken bed of some 
bet ancient branch of the Indus, 
by which, during the fresh 

when ‘the floods are at the highe 
the low country is still inundated, 
As the city of Tatta is approached 
frora the sea, the soil and aspect of 
the country improve; but continues 
without trecs, and almost destitute of 
inhabitants, Camels are bred in this 
quarter, the tender parts of the brush- 
wood serving them for pnsture. From 
Sinde to Goa the natives of India use 
the word kaunta (a fork) to signify 
also borders on the sea-coast, and 
know the delta of the Indus under 
the name of Sindhu Kaunta, which 
approximates to the term preserved 
in the latin maps of Canthi Sindi. 

For the last fifty years Tatta has 
been under the government of the 
amcers of Sinde, and subjected to 
every species of rapine and extortion. 
Jn 1809 the city and district of Tat- 
ta were said to yield a revenue of 
1,45,000 rupecs per anunm : the divi- 
sion of Sunken, $0,000; the seaport 
of Corachie, 1,10,000 ; and Dharaja, 
80,000. The district of Kahralee is 
asserted to have produced a revenue 
of six lacks, during the reign of the 
Calorie dynasty, which in 1809 had 
declined to 1,90,000 rupees, The 
Jand situated between the salt and 
fresh water branches of the river was 
then said to yield only 91,000 rupees 
per annum, The territory contains 
only one town of note, which is Tat- 
ta the capital. 

This quarter of Hindostan was in- 
vaded by the Mahomedans at a very 
early period after the promulgation 
of thar religion, The caliph Omar 
despatched Moghairch Abul Ana, 











of who, embarking at Bahrcin, attacked 


the western portion of the delta of 
the Indus; but meeting with unex~ 

resistance, was defeated and 
slain, As Omar died in A.D. 641, this 
expedition must have been undertak- 
en wbout A.D, 639 or 640. Othman, 
his successor, attempted an invasion 
by land; but having sent people to 


om 
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survey the roads, he was deterred by 
the unfavourable nature of their re- 
port. It does not appear to have 
been actually subdued by the Ea- 

eror Acber until 1590, although 
long prior to that date inserted in 
the official list of provinces subject 
to his government. Since the fall of 
the Mogul empire it has followed the 
destiny of Sinde, and stil! continues 
under the sway of its semi-barbarous 
amecrs.—(Smith, Maxfield, Abul Fa+ 
tel, Drummond, §c.) 


Tarra.—The capital of the pre- 
ceding district, situated on the banks 
of the Indus, about 130 miles from 
the sea, by the course of the river ; 
lat 24° $47 N,, lon, 68° 17 E. This 
town stands in a valley formed by a 
range of low rocky hitls, which during 
the freshes of the river is inundated ; 
but being placed on an eminence appa- 
rently coinposed of ancient ruins, dur- 
ing the height of the floods presents 
fn insular appearance. Thestrects are 
very narrow und dirty; but the houses, 
ulthough irregularly buile of mad, 
chopped straw, and wood, are supe- 
rior to the low huts commonly seen 
in nutive towns, The better sort of 
houses are built of brick and lime, 
The old English factory, purchased 
by the Company in 1761, still re- 
mains, and may be reckoned the best 
house, not only in Tatta, but in the 
whole province of Sinde. To the 
southward of the factory, within the 
town, are the renmins of an old fort, 
which must have been a strong posi- 
tion aguinst assailants ignorant of ar- 
tillery tactics, In 1809 there was not 
any military force stationed in the 
town, which was then governed by a 
nubob, or deputy from the ameers of 
Sinde, 

Tatta was originally defended by » 
strong brick wali, with round towers ; 
but now these are a heap of ruins, 
and the mosques and pagodas that 
remain exhibit rupid symptoms of de- 
cay, In 1809 the circumference of 
the town was fram four to five miles, 
but the number of inhabitants only 
15,000. It was once famous for its 
commerce and cloth manufactories, 

You, ue 
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besides a considerable traffic in rice, 
wheat, hides, &c. ; but at present the 
only fabrics manufactured are a few 
white cloths and coloured loongees, 
the shops exhibiting a melancholy 
picture of poverty and depression. 
Opposite to Tatta the Indus is in 
general shoal, on which account 
trading boats come to off a small 
villuge named Begurah, distant five 
miles south by east, where the 
deepest water is four fathoms; but 
for the most part only two, and 
the channe! about one mile in 
breadth. The boats employed on 
the Indus are flat-bottomed, square 
head and stern, low forward, high 
abaft, and drawing only @ few inches 
of water. Oars are seldom used, the 
boats being usually pushed along with 
poles; and when the wind is fair, ree 
course is also had to sails. From 
Tatta to Hyderabad there are four 
routes, two by land and two by was 
ter, the shortest of which may be es- 
timated at filty-three miles. At this 
place the monsoon prevails with con 
siderable violence between May and 
October, attended with hard squalls 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain. 
‘The country round Tatta is a rich 
soil, watered by condnits from the 
Indus, and partly submerged during 
the freshes, but susceptible of the 
highest cultivation. On the hill of 
Mackatce, a mile to the west of the 
city, is an amazing collection of 
tombs and mausvieums, the habita- 
tions of the dead much exceeding 
in number those of the living, The 
tomb of Mirza Eesan is uncommonly 
magnificent and well-executed, and 
is supposed to have been erected 
about A.D. 1622. It consists of a 
large, square, stone building, two sto- 
ries high, having a great dome, sup- 
ported by many pillars, which, as well 
as the body of the building, are co- 
vered with sentences extracted from 
the Koran. Some of the inscriptions 
on the other tombs appear fresh, and 
quite legible, although engraved above 
170 years ago. On the banks of the 
Indus, seven miles ubove Tatta, is 
another hill, covered with white 
mosques and Muhomedan tombs, 
2s 
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some of considerable size. Near to 
one of the smallest, which is held in 
great veneration by the votaries of 
both religions, ig a large bone ginck 
upright in the earth, about eighteen 
feet long, one thick, and two broad, 
which the natives assert was procured 
from a fish, 

‘Dr. Robertson is of opinion that 
Tatta is the Pattala of the ancients ; 
bur the low and alluvial districts of 
Sinde have undergone, even recently, 
such changes that nothing positive can 
be affirmed on this head. The mane 
may possibly have referred to the city 
of Brabminabad, now in ruins, but 
which appears to have been a metro 
Polis in the remote ages of Hindoo an- 
tiquity. Mention is made of Tatta so 
early as 92 of the Hejira, or A.D. 714. 
The modern city is said to have been 
founded by Jam Mundel, the four- 
teenth of the Someah dynasty, A.D. 
1485. Ie was teken and plundered 
by the Portuguese in 1555, but con- 
tinued in the sixteenth century po- 
pulous and commercial, and possess- 
ing manufactures of silk, Curamania 
wool, and cotton. Even so late as 
3742, when visited by Nadir Shah, 
it was @ place of considerable trade, 
since which date its decay has been 
‘uninterrupted, It continued, how- 
ever, the capital of the principality 
until the present rulers built the for- 
tress of Hyderabad, and transferred 
thither the seat of government. Tra- 

distance from Bombay, 742 
3 from Calcutta, 1,602 miles.— 
(Smith, Maxfield, Pottinger, Rennell, 
§e.) 

Tatrora.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, fifty-three miles 
§.8.E. from the city of Poona; lat. 
17° 53’ N,, lon, 74° 29 E, 


Tavptcousoo.—A neat village in 
the Carnatic province, and district of 
Madura, situated on a pevinsula 
formed by the junction of two rivu- 
lets, seven ils from the town of 
Dindigui ; lat, 10° 24’ N., Jon. 78° 2 





Tavsrvoon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, diatrict of Purneah, 
thirty-six miles E, by N. from the 
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town of Purneah; lat. 25° 45’ N., 
lon, 88° 15’ E. 


Tavscaon ( Tajgrama).—A town 
in the province of Bejapoor, fifteen 
miles north from Mervitch ; !nt. 17° 
4N., lon. 74° 46°E, This place was 
fortified by Purseram Bhow, and in 
ered the capital of 
, being then the resi- 
dence of his family, in whore pos- 
session it has continued ever since, 
Jn 1820 it was governed by a boy, 
seven yeurs of age, descended from 
that fighting Brahinin. 

The most remarkable object here 
is a temple of Gunpati (Ganesa), with 
alofly pointed, pyramidical porch of 
seven stories, its exterior crowded 
with images, and terminating above 
in three black pinnacles; the whole 
after the fashion of the south of 
India.—( Fullarton, ge.) 


Tauxpa.—A town in the province 
of Oude, situated on the south side 
of the Goggra river, thirty-five miles 
S.E, from Fyzabad ; lat, 26° 33° N., 
lon, 82° 32’ E. 


Tavnpa.—A small town in the 
province of Malwa, division of Rath, 
situated on the left bank of the An- 
‘nas river, about fifteen miles west of 
Jabboah. The surrounding country 
is covered with jungle; lat. 22° 58” 
N,, lon. 74° 25’ E. 

Taunpia.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, eighty miles west 
from the city of Oojein; lat. 23° 4 
N,, lon, 74° 38’ E. 

Tavoy.—The provinces of Tavoy 
(including Ye) and Tenasserim occu- 
py a narrow strip of lund, extending 
from lat. 10°35’ N. to 15°30°N., or 340 
miles in length, by an average breadth 
of forty-four miles, giving an area of 
about 15,000 square miles. They 
are confined between the sea on the 
west ; the Siamese mountains on the 
east; on the south by the Pakchan 
river; and on the north by ano- 
ther small river, These mountains 
extend in an irregular but continuous 
line from the river Brahmaputre in 
Assam to the southern extremity of 
the Malay peninsula, and have ong 
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been recognized as the boundary line 
both by the Burmese and Siamese. 
Some of the leftiest peaks rise to the 
height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, 
but the general elevation of the ridge 
is not 80 great. 

Tavoy proper is bounded on the 
north by the Henza river, twenty- 
seven miles south of Ye stockade, 
but the distinct line of separation 
from Tenasscrim on the south has 
not yet been ascertained. ‘The sea- 
coast isa labyrinth of crecks, rivers, 
and low alltvial islands; but at 2 
Tittle distance it is studded with nu- 
merous rocky islands and islets, und 
always navigable, Almost the whole 
surface of this province is covered 
with forest trees, jungle, and lusu- 
riant yogetation: yet the climate is 
considered healthy, and the Karian 
natives who inhabit these jungles are 
comparatively robust, The monsoon 
winds and periodical rains are nearly 
the same as in Bengal. The soil of 
Tavoy is excellent, and capable of 
yielding the finest fruits, vegetables, 
and grains, but more especially rice 
(the grand staple), indigo, and tobac- 
co, The other articles of commerce 

sapan-wood (the supply of which 
inexhaustible), tin, elephants’-tecth, 
wood oil, birds’-nests, biche-de-mar, 
ambergria, betcl-nut, agar-wood, and 
(with the exception of teak) timber 
fit for ship-building. In February 
1896 the principal Chinese merchant 
was bringing 200 of his countrymen 
from Penang to work the mines of 
tin, which metal appears to stop in 
this country, it not being found fur- 
ther north. The numerous rivers 
and crecks penetrating the interior 
to the heart of the forest, afford great 
facilities for boat and prow-building. 
The production of the delicious man- 
osteen and dorian fruits also stop 
ere, not being found to the north, 
The last, although of rapid decay, 
were sent to the court of Ummera- 
poora.s agreat delicacy. The plough 
is not used in this quarter, the rice 
fields being prepared more by the 
trampling of buffaloes, of which con 
siderable numbers are kept, althongh 
the natives make little use of their 
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milk and butter, both of which, as 
well as of the cow, ate disliked by 
the Chinese and Indo-Chinese na- 
tions. ink 

‘When conquered by the British in 
1824 a large proportion of the inha- 
bitants were found collected round 
the capital and along the sea-coast in 
its vicinity, the interior being then 
almost destitute of population. They 
consist of Burmese, Karians, Chinese, 
and a few Peguers. The religion of 
ail is Buddhism, without distinction 
of caste. Marriage is merely a mu- 
tual assent, yet common prostitution 
was little practised until the arrival 
of the Europeans, for whom the fe- 
mates shewed a strong predilection. 
The Jaws and written character are 
Burmese, the language a dialect of 
Burmese. The custom of debtor 
slavery, or mortgaged labour, pre- 
vails universally ; another great source 
of slaves was the sale of government 
criminala ; price of a slave from thirty 
to sixty rupees, The last was im- 
mediately abolished by the British, 
but the first required time, it being a 
matter of property. . 

Tn 1825 the total population of 
Tavoy, Ye, and Tenasserim, com= 
prehending a surface of 15,000 square 
miles, was only estimated at 26,000 
inhabitants, or rather less than one 
and three quarters to the square mile, 
Under such circumstances these pro- 
vinces appear well suited for the ex- 
periment of European colonization, 
and the concession of tandcd pro- 
perty, there being no native claim- 
ants to interfere with; an influx of 
industrious Chinese, however, would 
probably have ultimately a much 
more beneficial result. Hitherto, 
groaning under the tyranny of the 
Burmese, the natives have rather 
avoided ‘the acquisition of money 
than sought it, having wrought solely 
by computsion ; it will consequently 
require more than the mere stimulus 
of punctual payment to make them 
forego the luxury of idleness. The 
example of Chinese settlers to rouse 
them to exertion is therefore of great 
importance, and in fuct, without the 
natives of China (which like Britain 
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is now overflowing with population} 
the trade of Siam, Java, Penang, un 
other places eastward, would sink to 
nothing. 

The receipts and disbursements 
for the provinces of Tavoy and Te- 
nasserini, estimated prospectively, for 
1826-7, wore as follows. 

Disbursenients. 
S. Rs, 90,000 













Contingencies 
Excess of receipts 


Sicca rupee: 

Receipts. 
Birds'-nest monopoly ..-... 33,000 
Different farms (opium, &e.) 54, 
Tianded rent, ten per cent. 

produce snes. 

Judicial receipts 
Profit on ti 










Sicca rupees...1,65,000 


Besides the above disbursements 
the military charges were estimated 
at 1,60,000 rupees, and the expense 
of a Company’s cruiser at 34,000 
Tupees. Two native regiments of 
about 1,500 infantry were required 
for their defence, und a small brig 
ani four gun-boats to be employed 
among the crceks, istands, and rivers, 
—( Fullerton, Low, Maingy, &c.) 


Tavox.--This place stands on the 
banks of the Tavoy river, about thirty 
miles from its mouth ; lat. 14° 4’ N., 
Ton. 98° 5' E. Its situation is unfa- 
vourable to commerce, as during the 
dry season vessels exceeding 150 tons 
burthen cannot approach within six- 
teen miles; it had therefore better 
be abandoned for some port nearer 
the river’s junction with the sea, such 
as Crabisland, which is only twelve 
miles up, and where ships now an- 
chor. Prows, junks, and small craft, 
however, can ascend at all seasons, 
but the site of the town being low, 
it becomes during the rainy season 
almost a swamp, although there are 
eminences in. the neighbourhood. 
The spot was probably originally se- 
lected to shun the Siamese. 
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The fort consists of two walled 
enclosures, 500 to 800 yards distant 
from each other. Thoextent of the 
inner wall, which is constructed of 
burned bricks, is about two miles and 
a half; the outer wall only encloses 
the north and west faces. In 1825 
the whole population of the province 
were congregated either within the 
town or in its vicinity, so that it is 
impossible to assign it any definite 
nuaiber. From hence to Bankok, 
the capital of Siam, is reckoned only 
nine days’ journey overland. 

So late as 1826 some persons who 
had been chiefs under the Burmese 
were secretly creating an agitation 
by working on the hopes and fears of 
the natives, but they were removed 
to Rangeon; after which the ‘Ta- 
voyers, who ure a quiet, orderly race, 
when they became convinced that 
the transfer was final, appeared de- 
Lighted with their escape from the 
Burmese yoke. — (Gov. Fullerton, 
Lieut, Low, Mr. Maingy, Capt, Bur- 
acy, &e.) 

Tawaisy IJstx.—An island in the 
Easter seus, one of the Gilofo group, 
situated within the first degree of 
south latitude. Jn length it may be 
estimated at thirty-five miles, by six 
the average breadth. 

TawreTawer.—A cluster of islands 
in the Eastern seas, about fifty-six it 
number, forming part of the 
archipelago. Some are of considera 
ble extent, others are high, some low, 
and not a few mere rocks. The chain 
of islands to the south-east of Tawee- 
tawee are all low, with a labyrinth 
of shoals between them, abounding 
with fish, and productive of the pearl 
oyster. The main island has plenty of 
excellent water, but very few inhabi- 
tants. The naincs given to many of 
these small islands in the Malay [an- 
guage are so indecent that they do 
not admit of translation. —(Dalrym- 
ple, Sc.) 

Tawencniat.—A considerable vil- 
lage in the province of Bejapoor, 
division of Gujunderghur, about thir- 
ty-four mniles north from the ancient 
City of Bijanagur. This place is situ- 
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ated among low hills in a wild coun- 
try, and from the numerous ruins of 
Mahomedan tombs appears to have 
been once n place of some importance. 
At present it belongs to the Nizam.— 
(Fullarton, $c.) 


Taya Iste (Pulo Taya).—A small 
island in the Eastern seas, situated on 
the east coast of Sumatra; lat. 0° 48’ 
N,, lon. 105° 5’ E. 

Teany.—Sec Trance. 

Trercaow.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, four miles distance 
from Mahomedpoor, which in 1820 
belonged to Hulcar, and contained 
about 300 houses, 


Tersra River (tishta, standing 
still)—-The source of this river has 
never been explored, but according 
to Nepaulese reports it rises in Tibet, 
whence, after opening a passage 
through the great Himalaya ridge, 
farming the boundary of the Chinese 
empire, it enters the mountainous 
country to the south, and before the 
last war separated the dominions of 
the Gorkhas from those of the Boo- 
tan or Deb raja, While proceeding 
from the hills the Teesta falls down the 
precipices of a mountain, about fifty 
miles north of Jelpigory, and enters 
the Rungpoor district near its uorth- 
ern extremity, where it is bounded 
by the principality of Sikkim, and has 
a channel 800 yards wide, containing 
at all seasons a great deal of water, 
with a quick stream broken by rocks 
and rapids. South from the cataract 
single logs of wood can be floated to 
within ten miles of the Bengal fron- 
tier, to which distance canoes can 
ascend. In the dry season boats of 
150 maunds can ascend to Pahar- 
poor, near the frontiers of Sikkim ; 
but during the rains boats of 1,000 
maunds, This river, during its 
course through the British territories, 
receives the accession of many 
streams, and ia subjected to frequent 
changes of name and channel, until 
it at last joins the Pudda, or it 
eastern branch (or trunk) the 
Ganges near Nabobgunge, after per- 
forming a course, including windings, 
of about 400 miles. 
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The deity of the Teesta river is 
supposed to be an old woman, andis 
one of the common objects of wor- 
ship, or village gods, among the sim- 
ple ethnics of the vicinity. This 
venerable nymph envying the atten 
tion paid to a rival ‘named Badiswara, 
detached a portion of her river to 
destroy the temple where her com- 
petitor received adoration. The stra- 
tagem however did not succeed, os 
the stream detached on this predatory 
excursion, through the counter influ- 
ence of Budiswara, was met and awal- 
lowed up by another river named the 
Korotoya. Branches of this river 
which have ceased tobe the principal 
channels are, as is frequent umong the 
natives, named the dead Teesta. Its 
name in Sanscrit is said to be Trishna 
or Trisrota, the first implying thirst, 
the latter three springs, According 
to the Catipurana it is said to have 
originated in the following manner. 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, was one 
day fighting with an asura, ‘or infidel, 
who would only worship her husband, 
This monster during the combat be- 
coming very thirsty prayed to Siva, 
who rather unreasonably ordered his 
wife to supply her adversary with 
drink to refresh him. The Teesta 
in consequence sprung from the 
breasts of the goddessin three streains, 
and in like manner has ever since 
continued to flow. 

The Teesta begins to swell in the 
spring, and usually rises two or three 
inches between the 12th of April and 
the 42th of June, owing probably to 
the melting of the snow, no consi« 
derable change, however, takes place 
until the rainy season. Above and 
below Chiimary it communicates with 
the Brahmaputra by means of several 
channels —(F. Buchanan, ge.) 


Trettacot.—A fortified post in 
the Choudan’s country, in Northera 
Hindostan, three miles north from 
the Cali_river; lat, 29° 58’ N., lon. 
80° 37’ E. 





Trrscaox.—A town in the prow 
vince of Aurangabad, twenty-cight 
miles N.E. from Abmednuggut ; lat, 
WISN, lon. 75° 18H, 
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Tenxwana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, about fifteen miles 
north from Rahdunpoor ; lat. 23° 53° 
N., fon, 71° 25’ E. In 1809 this 
place nominally belonged to Kumaul 
Khan, but was in fact aden of thieves, 
and in 1820 its inhabitants continued 
to be the terror of the country. Its 
chief was then a Baloochy, although 
his dependents were Coolies. He hnd 
many subordinate towns and villages, 
from which tribute was claimed, and 
sometimes realized; but the whole of 
this portion of Gujerat at the date 
Jast inentioned, presented a scene of 
general desolation. In 1809 the mi- 
Hitary force of Tehrwara consisted of 
forty horse and 300 foot ; in 1820 of 
two horse and cighty-two foot.— 
(Miles, Macnurdo, §¢.) 


Trurstomew River—A river of 
Bootan, which passes Tassisudon, 
and being swelled by the united 
streams of the Hatchieu and Patchieu, 
finds a passage through the mountains 
from whence it is precipitated in tre- 
mendous cataracts, and rushing with 
rupidity between the high cliffs and 
vast stones that oppose its progress, 
descends into a valley a few miles east 
of Buxedwar, from whence it pro- 
ceeds to Bengal, where, under the 
name of Gudadhar, it joins the Brah- 
maputra not far from Rangamatty.— 
(Turner, $c.) 


Tennzx (or Teary).—The capital 
of 3 petty Bondela chief, whose ter- 
ritories ate situated on the north- 
western frontier of Bundelcund, fifty- 
one miles west from Chatterpoor ; lat. 
24° 45'N., lon. 78°52’ E. The Ts 
yee raja appears to have been un ine 
dependent chief ever since the dis- 
solution of the Mogul empire, never 
having been considered tributary to 
Sindia or any other more powerful 
state, although, like all other smalf 
principalities, liable to have contri- 
butions extorted by such marauders 
as possessed sufficient strength. About 
A.D. 1777, Raja Puchin Singh, the 
then reigning chief of Tebree, in a fit 
of furious mental derangement put 
the wife of the late Raja Sawant 
Singh, his predecessor, to death. On 
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recovering from his temporary phren- 
zy, being seized with remorse, he 
dicated the throne and became a 
wandering mendicant. His pilgrimage 
was traced as far as Chitracole, after 
which he was never heard of, At 
prevent the villages belonging to the 

‘ehree state are so intermixed with 
others, the property of adj 
chiefs, that it is impossible to 
minate them with any pretensi 
accuracy, In 1812 his revenue was 
estimated at four lacks of rupees.— 
(Richardson, &c.) 


Tesanan.—A subdivision of the 
Agra province, which, from the notice 
taken of it by Abul Fazel, must in his 
time have been of considerable impor- 
tance, but latterly it has almost lost 
its place in the maps, and is otherwise 
but little known, 

Teciiacvary,—A small town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Boglipoor, twenty-three mites N.W. 
from Rajamahal ; lat. 25°15’ N., lon. 
87°37/E. The hills here descend to 
the river, and collectively form the 
boundary between the old Mogul pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Babar, Sultan 
Shujah built here a fortress, which 
has been a considerable work, the 
two extremes being a iile from each 
other, The gates are of stone, but 
the houses within are built of brick, 
In 1810 an iron cannon of extreme 
rudeness still remained at the gate— 
(CF. Buchanan, §¢.) 


Trtixcana.—In the institutes of 
Acer this region is named Berar, but 
was only in part possessed by that 
sovereign. The Telingana language 
is the Andhra of Sanserit suthors, 
and the word Telinga is at once the 
name of a nation, of its language, 
and of the country in which it is 
spoken, where it is also named Tr 
Tinga, Teloogoo, and Tenoogoo. The 
Telinga language, formerly culled the 
Kalinga, occupies the space to the 
eastward of the Maharatta, from near 
Ganjam, its northern, to withia a few 
miles of Pulicat its southern boundary, 
with the intervention of a strip of 
territory where the Goud tongue is 
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The above space was divided into 
the Andhra and the Kalinga coun- 
triea, the former to the north, the 
latter to the south of the Godavery, 
and the aggregate comprehended the 
five Northern Circars, a large portion 
of the Nizam’s dominions, the dis- 
tricts of Cudapah and Bellary, and 
the northern portion of the lower 
Carnatic, besides Telinga families 
scattered over Dravida and the an- 
cient Carnatic, now named Mysore. 
In a specimen of the Lord’s Prayer, 
translated into this language, the 
missionaries traced fifteen words, used 
in the Bengalese, besides others from 
a Sanscrit source, At the era of 
the Mabomedan conquest the greater 
partiof these united provinces seem 
to have been known to that people by 
the generul designation of Telingana, 
and Warangol as the capital of the 
whole, By the English, and other 
Europeans, the Telingas were for- 
merly called Gentoos, a name un 
known to any Indian dialect. — 
(Wilks, A.D. Campbell, Colebrovke, 
Rennell, e. 





Tewiicureny (Talechari)—A sea- 
port town on the Malabar coast, 126 
miles travelling distance from Serin- 
gapatams lat. 11° 45’ N,, lon, 75° 33" 

. This place was long the chief 
settlement on the coast of Malabar; 
but the East-India Company's come 
merce having been tranferred to Ma- 
hé in 1800, it has since considerably 
declined. The richest natives, how- 
ever, still reside hei id the inba- 
bitenta are fur more civilized than in 
other parts of the province. The 
grounds within the old English lines 
ate highly cultivated, and the thriv- 
ing state of the plantations on the 
sandy land shews that the whole is 
capable of improvement. Teltichery 
is the mart for the best sandal-wood 
brought from above the ghauts; and 
the cardamoms of Wynaad, which 
are mostly exported from hence, are 
reckoned the best on the coast. 

In A.D. 1683 the presidency of 
Surat established a factory here for 
the purchase of pepper and carda- 
monis; and ia 1708 the East-India 
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Company obtained a grant of the 
fort Uf ellichery from the Colsstry 
or Cherical raja. During the reiga 
of Tippoo, in consequence of his 
hostile policy, this settlement was 
supported at a great expense, and 
partook so little of the commerce of 
the country, that the Bombay go- 
vernment contemplated its relinquish- 
ment, In A.D. 3800 Tellichery, Ma- 
hé, and Darmapatam, formed a cir 
cle containing 4,481 houses. — (F. 
Buchanan, Dirom, Duncan, §.) 


Trtto.—A town in the island of 
ital of an 





independent principatity 
lon, 119° 30° E. In A.D, 1677 the 
state of Tello was bounded on the 
north by the Coerees, two islands 
situated’ south of the river Maros; 
and_to the south it reached as far 
as Fort Rotterdam, The princes 
of Goak and Tello were both called 
kings of Macassar, although each is 
a separate state, deriving their names 
from their capitals, Both, however, 
have long been under the power of 
the Dutch,—(Stavorinus and Notes, 


$e) 








Tenasserim.— This province is 
bounded on the west by the great 
Siamese range of mountains, which 
are flanked by parallel ridges running 
north and south, and gradually de- 
clining in height’ as they approach 
the plains. The intervening valleys 
are narrow, and serve as outlets to 
the mountain streams, flowing 8.S.W, 

they reach the sea, Some of 

est peaks in the central chain 
behind the British territories have 
becn estimated at 5,000 feet, nnd the 
connecting hills and ridges at about 
3,000 feet in height; but interrup- 
tions in the continuity of the chain 
occur in various parts, increasing as 
the south is approached. The breadth 
of the belt formed by the parallel 
ranges has been computed at thirty 
miles, but no actual survey has yet 
taken place. dn the latitudes of 
Mergui and Junk Ceylon the breadth 
decreases, and near the place Inst- 
mentioned the hitis reach withir 
eight mites of the sea, The whole 
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of this mountainous belt is covered 
with jungle, almost impenetrable ex- 
cept by breaks in the chain and by 
the dry beds of torrents, and inha- 
bited by wild beasts, and a few Ka- 
rian tribes scarcely fess wild, Fur- 
ther east beyond this natural boun- 
dary lie several important and fertile 
Siamese provinces, through which 
flow streams navigable for boats and 
small prows. 

‘On the north Tenasscrim Proper 
is bounded by the Tavoy province ; 
on the south it is separated from the 
Siamese possessions on the sea-const 
by a small stream about lat. 10° 35’ 
, 430 miles sailing distance from 
Prince of Wales’ Island ; on the west 
Tenasserim is shut in from the vio- 
lence of the 8.W, monsoon by a 
ehain of rocky islands named the 
Mergui archipelago. The Tenayserim 
river rises in the hilly north-east of 
Tavoy, about lat. 15° 30 N., and as 
far ay the parallel of Tavoy town 
flows through a valley just wide 
enough to permit its pussage, but it 
afterwards expands and becomes na- 
vigable, having been ascended by the 
Thetis cruizer ay high ay old Tenas- 
serim, with ample depth of water. 
According to native accounts it is 
navigable for small boats and canoes 
100 miles above its mouth. From 
old Tenasserim a stall branch di- 
verges towards the gulf of Siam, 
which formerly much facilitated the 
inroads of the Siamese, This tract 
along the sea-coast is much inter- 
sected by crecks and rivers. 

Almost the whole of this province 
iy at present covered by forest trees 
and jungle, only some spots of land 
being cultivated in the immediate 
vicinity of Mergui, and along the 
banks of the Tenasserim river, und 
afew occasional patches amidst the 
forest. Rice is raised on the island 
of Nauple, and otber insulated spots 
in front of Mergui ; but the total pro- 
duce in 1895 was not adequate to 
the supply even of ita own scanty 
population. The rock formation here 
is sand-stone, and the soil a red clay, 
every where indicative of sterility. 

Tin is abundant, and with a euffi- 
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cient number of labourers » great 
quant may be obtained; birds’-nests 

the sea-coust and islands, sa- 
pan-wood from the interior, ligaum 
aloes, an inferior description of san- 
dal-wood, and many other woods, 
barks, drngs, resins und baisams, not 
prvexamined, rattans, dammer, stick- 

, timber for ship-building and 
cabinet-work, but no teak, are the 
remaining articles of commerciul 
value. 

The original inhabitants of Tenas- 
serim ere supposed to have been a 
distinct race from the neighbouring 
nations; but their long subjection to 
the Burmese and Siamese has so 
completely obliterated all pecul 
ties, that they are not now to be dis- 
tinguished from the Burinese, whose 
costume, manners, laws, and religion, 
they huve adopted, The Karians are 
not numerous, and only to be found 
above old Tenasseriin in small acat- 
tered tribes, Prior to the British 
conquest in 1824, the whole popula- 
tion of the province appears to have 
congregated in and around the town 
of Mergui; the modern capital, Te~ 
nasserim having been destroyed by 
the Siamese, who during the war 
carried off 1,000 of the inhubitants 
into slavery, but were compelled 
subsequently to restore most of them 
by the interference of the British. 
In A.D. 1825 the town of Mergui 
and scattered hamlets in its vicinity 
were supposed to cuntain about 1,500 
houses, and $,000 persons, What 
follows, although placed under the 
head of Tenasserim, upplies to the 
British conquests south of Rangoon 
collectively, vic. Martabau, Ye, Ta- 
voy, Tenasseriin, and the Mergui 
isles, 

At Martaban the south-westmon- 
soon and the rainy set in together 
about the beginning of May, but they 
are severest in June, July, and Aut~ 
gust, In September the winds and 
Tuing moderate; in October they be- 
come still less, nnd in the beginning 
of November entirely cease, after 
which the cold season sets in, which 
continues until the end of February, 
the climate in many respects greatly 
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resembling that of Bengal. In a coun- 
try 20 abundantly supplied with mois~ 
ture, and so completely covered with 
8 most luxuriant vegetation, hot 
winds are unknown; on the sea-coast 
the regular land and sea winds prevail. 
The geological formation is almost 
universally granite ; that of the is- 
lands granite, with an occasional 
intermixture of lime and sand-stone. 

The present inhabitants consist 
principally of Peguers or Taliens, 
Burmese, Carians, Taoungzee, Cho- 
Jomé, and Pusa; but the first class 
are much the most numerous, the 
emigrants from Pegu up to June 1827 
exceeding 20,000 persons. If peo- 
pled like Hindostan, the space is 
capable of supporting 4,700,000. 
Many Chinese settlers may be ex~ 
pected, when we consider the extra- 
ordinary influx of that nation simi- 
larly or less favourably situated. 
Borneo, Java, Banca, and several 
other islands, the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, Siam, Rhio, Singapoor, Pe- 
nang, &c, all possess thousands of 
that industrious people, who will no 
doubt resort to those provinces, 
where they witl find their property 
and persons protected. At present 
there is no inequality of property or 
rank, because wealth was rarely 
mitted to be either accumulated or 
inherited. At present the revenues 
arise from the Jand-tax, poll-tax, salt 
duties, fisheries, mines, monopolies, 
customs, transit, market and excise 
duties, and coinage. In 3827 the 
total amount of the revenues amount- 
ed to only 3,42,770 rupecs, bit were 
in ten ycurs to exceed fifteen Jacks of 
Tupees, 

The institution of inland commer- 
cial marts and fairs, to accommodate 
the Siamese, Shaus, and other dis- 
tant nations, was contemplated, 
more especially at a post called Prau 
Thounghy, or the three pagodas, on 
the frontiers of Siam, to which stick- 
lac of 1» superior quality may be 
brought from Laos, and raw silk from 
China, The teak forests of Marte- 
‘ban have been ascertained to be of 
great extent, and to contain timber 
of the very best quality, The best 
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ports are Amherst, Tavoy,.and Mer- 

i, at all of which ship-building may 
Be advantageously earried on. The 
distance between the mouths of the 
Rangoon and Martaban riversis only 
seventy miles, and this quarter of the 
Burmese territories are particularly 
vulnerable—(Cranfurd, Lieut, Low, 
Fullerton, Maingy, $c.) 


Tenassenia Rives.—This river Is 
said to have its source in the eastern 
hills, whence it flows south-westward 
until it joins the sea by two mouths 
at Mergui. It is navigable for boats 
above 100 miles frum its debouchure, 
and above thirty miles for vessels of 
stall borthen,{ Crawfurd, Low, §c.) 

TrnGate—A town on the sea- 
coast of Ceylon, division of Negam- 
patoo, situated near the south-east- 
‘ern extremity, having a small bay, 
and tolerably good anchoring grounds 
Tat. 6° 3 N., lon. 80° 48°. This 
place is so situated that both mon- 
‘soons are land winds, and is remark- 
able for droughts; in one instance 
twelve months elapsed without the 
fall of w single drop of rain.—(Davy, 
$e.) 





Tencayaratam.—A small town 
in the Travancore province, thirty 
miles W.N.W, from Cape Comorin ; 
lat. 8°36'N,, lon. 77° 25 E, 


Tennate Iste (Ternati).—One 
of the small Moluccas, about twenty- 
five miles in circumference, situated 
‘on the west coast of Gilolo; lat. 50° 
N,, lon, 127° 20 E, The Dutch 
province of Ternate includes Tidore, 
Motir, Machian, and Batchian, which 
are properly the Moluccas, being 
the original places of growth of the 
finer spices. Larger nutmegs are still 
found in the woods of Ternate than 
any produced in Banda, Although 
all efficient power has long been pos- 
sessed by the officers of the Dutch 
establishment, a native sovereign, the 
sultan of Ternate, has continued to 
exercise certain functions of royalty 
over the natives of the island. In 
1774 bis nowiinal dominions compre- 
hended the greatest portion of the 
nerth of Gilolo, and also a great part 
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of the north-east of Ceélebes, where 
are the Duteh settlements of Mans- 
do and Goruntols. Sangir ulso be 
longed to hia, and the neighbouring 
islands of Biao, Karakita, Tagulan- 
da, Banca, and Tellusyasi, 

‘On this island, in 1775, there were 
three mouques for the Mahomedans, 
and one church for the Dutch, but 
none for the Portuguese, who had be- 
come as black as the natives, The 
country is divided into five districts, 
over which there are five chiefs, and 
alsoa captain Inut or highadmiral, who 
commands the sultan’s prows. Besides 
these there is an officer who superin- 
tends the police. The Dutch settlers 
reside at Fort Orange, and consist 
‘of a governor and council, a stah- 
bunder, and fiscal. In 1777 the 
‘Dutch establishment, civil and mifi- 
tary, comprehended 847 persons, by 
whom the trade was in a great mea- 
sure monopolized ; the Chinese, how- 
ever, always enjoyed considerable 
privileges. At that date no Chinese 
junk was permitted to visit Ternate 
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the peace of 1814.—( Stesorinne end 
Notes, Forrest, $c.) 


Teantamr (Turyani, named alse 
Terraie).~The word Turyani pro- 
perly signifies low marshy land thet is 
Pavigable, theterm implying acountry 
of boats; but by the Nepaulese the 
word is applied to that portion of 
their Kingdom situated on the great 
plain of Hindostan. inh 
section of the Terriani is principally 
comprehended in the Sarun district, 
and is a flot uninteresting tract, in 
some parts bare of trees, but gene- 
rally covered with a rank vegetation. 
Rice is the chief produce, and herds 
of cattle are scattered over the coun+ 
try, which in the dry season abounds 
with game, but during the raina 
these are obliged to seek shelter on 
the higher grounds. Such is this 
tract to the edge of the.forest that 
borders the base of the mountains, 
from which wild elephants issue 
during the night, and commit depre- 

ions on the neighbouring rice- 








direct from China, but they were al- fields. 


lowed to trade to Macassar, which 
may be considered the western fron- 
tier of the Moluccas. 

The first Mahomedan sovereign of 
Ternate is said to have reigned from 
1466 to 1486. In 1521 it was visited 
by the Portuguese, who took formal 
possession, but they were expelled in 
1530, In 1579 it was touched at by 
‘Sir Francis Drake, who according to 
the fastrion of the day, took posses- 
sion of it in the name of Queen Eli- 
aabeth, The Portuguese repossessed 
it, and along with the kingdom of 
Portugal it devolved to the Spaniards, 
awho lost Ternate in 1606, but re- 
tained a footing in the Moluccas un- 
tit 1663. In 1680 the Dutch com- 
pelled the sultan of Ternate to be- 

‘come tributary to them, and the 
-princes of the other Moluccas were 
subsequently s0 thoroughly sabdued, 
that in 1776 the kings of Tidore and 
Batchian were dethroned and exiled 


to Batavia, With the Dutch it re- 
mained until the revoluti wer, 
when it was twice captured by the 


British, bot ultimately restored at 


The Nepaulese Terriani is a belt 
of much greater extent, and in gene~ 
ral about twenty miles in breadth. In 
this space there area few small hills 
scattered, and much poor land, over- 
grown with trees and bushes of little 
value; but there is also a very large 
proportion of rich land, where the 
soil is much better than in the cone 
tiguous parts of the British territory, 
bat being Jess cultivated, abounds 
more with wild beasts, such as ele- 
pants and rhinoceroses, The breed 
of the first is of an inferior descrip~ 
tion, and in general has a toc of one 
of its feet much lengthened, which 

fives it an unseemly appearance. 
are not 80 numerous as might 

have been expected; black bears of a 
large size are troublesome; wild hog! 
hog-deer, hares, foxes, and jackals, 
to be found in abundance. In some 
parta of the Terraie north of Robil- 
cund the climate is so unhealthy, 
that not only the monkeys, but 
every thing het has the breath of 
Tife, instine! deserts thee fron 
the beginning of April until October. 
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In the waste fands of the Nepas- 
lese Terriani, the most common trees 
are the palas (ergthinie monosperma) 
and the simul (dombaz heptaphyilum), 
but by far the greater proportion of 
these wustes is covered with long 
grass or reeds, which are burned once 
a year, in order to clear the country 
and improve the pasture, Owing to 
the moisture and coolness of the air, 
the fields at all seasons preserve come. 
Yerdure; but the grass seems to be 
of a very bad quality, as the cattle, 
although plentifully supplied, are to 
the last degree wretched. The whole 
tract is intersected with numerous 
small streama, which not only answer 
the purposes of irrigation, but when 
swollen by the rains become naviga- 
ble, and enable the farmer to send 
down the produce of his fields to a 
distant market, as well as to flost 
down the valuable timber that skirts 
the lower ranges of the hills. 

Before the Nepaulese conquests in 
this quarter, the petty rajas who go- 
verned its different portions were so 
anuch afraid of their neighbours that 
they did not promote the cultivation 
of thia low country, but on the con- 
trary rather encouraged the exten- 
sion of the woods, contenting them 
selves with its produce in eiephants, 
timber, and pasture. Even then, 
however, many rich spots were occu- 
pied, and productive, but they were 
80 completely buried among the jun- 

le as to escape observation, e 

fepanlese being more confident in 
their own strength, have cleared much 
land, although a great deol still ree 
mains to be done, Even now they 
export a great quantity of grain, and 
‘were property more secure, the ter 
ritory is capable of yielding consider 
able resources. The climate is con- 
siderably cooler and moister than in 
the vicinity of Patna, and the hot 
winds, according to report, are almost 
a month later. About the first of 
April, however, the country becomes 
very unhealthy, good water scarce, 
and until the setting in of the cold 
season the people are subject to fevers 
and disordersin the bowale, which by 
the natives of Nepaul are attributed 
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to the ayul, or poisonous air, which 
many of them imagine proceeds from 
the breath of large serpents, suppos- 
ed to inhabit the forests of the north- 
ern mountains. The existence of 
such serpents in any considerable 
number is worse than doubtful, aad 
the unhealtiness of the climate may 
be accounted for from the quantity 
of vegetable putrefaction, ‘stagnant 
water, and similar causes. 

At the conclusion of hostilities in 
1815 the Bengal government at first 
determined to insist on the entire ces- 
sion of the Nepaulese Terriani or 
low lands; but the experience of a 
season’s occupation proved them of 
little profit as to revenue and of 
extremely difficult management, while 
the climate was so destructive as to 
render the continuance of troops or 
civil officers for one half of the year 
utterly impracticable. As a politic 
act of conciliation therefore, the 
whole of the eastern Terriani front 
Goruckpoor to the Cosa was restor~ 
edto the Nepaulese in lieu of certain 
pensions to the chief Gorkha leaders; 
and the western, together with a very 
jungly pergunnah on the Gong, was 
transferred to the king of Oude in 
extinction of one of the two crores 
of rupees, obtained from him durin, 
the war.—(F. Buchanan, Public MS, 
Documents, Kirkpatrick, §c.) 


Trsuco Loousoo (or Digna la 
cheh).—-A town in Tse the head. 
quarters of the Teshoo Lame, who 
is protected and worshipped by the 
Chinese emperors of the present dy= 
nasty; lat. 29°7' N., lon, 80° 2 E., 
180 miles north from the frontiers of 
the Rungpoor district in Bengal. 

Teshoo Loomboo, or Lubrong, is 
properly a large monastery, consist. 
ing of 800 or 400 houses, the ha. 
bitationa of the Gylongs (Buddhiat 
monks), besides temples, mausoleums, 
and the palace of the soverelgn pons 
tif. Its buildings are ali of stone, 
and none less than two stories high, 
flat-roofed, and covered with a para. 
pet rising considerably above the 
Toof, composed of heath and brush- 
wood. The fortress of Shiggatze 
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Seung stands on a prominent ridge of 
rock, and commands the pass. From 
hence there are roads to Booten and 
Bengal, to Lahore and Cashmere, to 
the mines of lead, cinnabar, copper, 
and gold, by Tingri to Nepaul, to 
Lassa, and to China. The distance 
from ‘hence to Catmandoo by the 
marching road is estimated at 400 
mites, In 1780 the journey of the 
deceased Lame’s attendants from 
Pekin to Teshoo Loomboo, occupied 
seven months and eight days. On 
the north is the territory of Taranath 
Lana, bordering on Ruasia and Sibe- 
ria, whose influence more especially 
extends over the Kelmauks, or hordes 
of Calmuck Tartars. 

The piain of Teshoo Loomboo is 
perfectly level, and is encompassed 
on ail sides by high rocky hills. Its 
direction is north and south, and its 
extreme length fifteen miles; its 
southern extremity in breadth, from 
east to west, is five or six miles. The 
river Panomehieu, flowing from the 
south, intersects it, and at a small dis 
tance to the north joins the Sanpoo, 
The hills are of a rocky nature, of 
the colour of rusty iron, and sre easi- 
ly shivered by the weather into little 
cubical pieces, small enough to be 
moved about by the wind, ‘The rock 
of Teshoo Loomboo is by far the 
loftiest of all that are in its neigh- 
bourhood, and commands an exten- 
sive view, but no striking traces of po- 
pulation are to be diseovered, the na- 
tives crowding into the hollow reces- 
ses. From the north side the Sanpoo 
or Erechoomboo is visible, flowing in 
a widely extended bed through man: 
winding channels, forming a multi- 
tude of islands. Its principal chan- 
nel is described as being narrow, 
deep, and never fordable. 

In'1743, when visited by Captain 
Turner, there were reckoned on the 
establishment of the monastery at 
Teshoo Loomboo no less than 3,700 
Gylongs for the performance of daily 
penyer in the goomba or temple. 
Four Lamas chosen from among them. 
auperintend and direct their religioua 
ceremonies, Their stated periods of 
devotion are the rising of the aun, 
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noon, and sunset. Youths intended 
for the service of the monastery are 
received into it at the age of eight or 
ten years, On admission they are en- 
joined sobriety, forego the society 
of women, and confine themeelves to 
the severe discipline of the cloister. 
There are also a considerable number 
of nunneries, the regulations of which 
are equally strict, and an extensive 
establishment under the direction of 
the monastery for the manufacture of 
images, At the capital 300 Hindoo 
Gossuins and Sanyassies are daily fed 
by the bounty of the Lama. The 
extent of his dominions, and the de- 
tails of his roverament are little 
known ; but the system certainly ex- 
hibits a hierarchy of long duration, and 
of some practical benefit to society. 
The Gylongs or monks, having de- 
voted themselves to the duties of re- 
ligion, obtain a larger portion of re- 
spect from their countrymen who 
follow worldly occupations, Being 
attached by s common bond of union, 
the one portion to labour and the 
other to pray, they enjoy in peace 
and harmony the bounties of nature, 
and before the Gorkha inroud in 
1790 found it unnecessary to main- 
tain a single armed man, either to 
defend their territory or to assert 
their rights. Since that unjust ag- 
gression the bonds of their depend- 
ence on the Chinese have been tight- 
ened; and in 1816 the police of the 
town of Diggarcheh or Teshoo Loom- 
boo was under the charge of a resie 
dent Zoongpoon, acting under the 
Tazin and judicial authorities at 
Lassa,—(Capt, Turner, General Kirk~ 
patrick, Abdul Russovl, $c.) 


Traxacote.—This is the chief mart 
of trade between that portion of North- 
ern Hindostan adjacent to the course 
of the Gunduck river and Tibet, the 
goods being mostly conveyed by hill- 
porters, or on the backs of sheep. 
Lat. 29°6 N., lon, 83° E, According 
to native accounts the Gunduck is 
no where fordable below this place, 
being crossed either on wooden 
bridges, or on swinging bridges of 
ropes and rattans. This place, said 
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to contain 1,000 houses, is situated 
ina fine valley, which has been com~ 
pared with that of Nepaul, but is not 
so wide. Ata short distance to the 
south-west, the white mountain Dha- 
walughiri rears its enormous head, 
estimated to be 26,462 feet above 
the level of the sea, 


Tuakam (tha, place, kham, ferry). 
—A river if the Malay weet, 
which flows through the isthmus of 
Kraw, and joins the sea by two chan- 
nels in the gulf of Siam. At the 
mouth of the most northern stands a 
town named Thathog, which forins 
the northern boundary of the Ligore 
raja’s government. The southern 
channet is called the Bandon, which 
same is sometimes given to the 
whole. This is known to be a con- 
siderable stream which leads to Per- 
nioum, three day’s journey from 
Phoonga near Junk Ceylon. ‘There 
are many islands at the mouth of the 
Bandon branch, named by Horsburgh 
and Vatentyn, the Larchin Istes.— 
(Capt. Burney, §¢.) 

Taki, Peak—-A mountain peak 
in Northern Hindostan, thirty-two 
miles E.8.E, from Almora; lat. 29° 
3YN., lon, 80° 12’ E.; 8,222 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


THakoon Goomra—A town in 
Tibet, the residence of the Saym- 
rupa ‘Lama, ninety miles N.E. from 
Catmandoo ; lat 2° 28’ N., lon, 86° 
WE, 

Titaxcote.—A small town in Ne- 
paul, seven miles west of Catinandoo, 
situated on a rocky eminence at the 
south-west corner of the Nepaulese 
valley, in a district separated from 
the others of the plain by a ridge of 
low hills, on the most conspicuous 
part of which stands Kirthipoor; 
Jat. 27° 41 N, lon, 84° 54° E, 


THanvsaa.—An ancient town and 
modern Seik chiefship in the province 
of Delhi, eighty-three miles N. by E. 
from the city of Delhi; lat. 29° 55” 






N., lon. 76° 48’ E. By Abul Fazel 
in A.D. 2 it is described as fol- 
lows.“ Thanesur is held sacred by 


the Hindoos. The river Sursuti 
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(Sereswati), to which the Hindoos 

t adoration, runs past it. 
Jo'the vicinity is a lake named Khoo- 
ket, to which pilgrins come from afar 
to worship and bestow charity, This 
was the scene of the war of the Ma- 
habharat. Out of the immense multi- 
tude of forces on the one side, and the 
troops of Judhishteer on the other, 
only twelve persons survived the 
sluighter, of which number four were 
of the army of Doorjodhen, namely, 
Keeracharij, a Brahmin, who had been 
preceptor tu the Cooroos and Pan- 
doos; 2. Ashotaman, who had exer- 
cised the same office; 3, Keerut, a 
Brahman of the Jadown tribe; 4. 
Sujey, who drove the chariot of Dri- 
terashter. The other eight survivors 
were of the Pandoo army, viz. the five 
Pandoo brothers; Sateck, of the Ja~ 
down tribe; Hugtasb, who was Door- 
jodhen’s brother by another mother ; 
and Krishna, whose fame is so yni- 
versal as to render any account of 
him unnecessary. Near to this place 
stood the ancient city of Hustina- 
poor.” 

When taken by Mahmood of Ghiz- 
viin A.D. 101] Thanusar wasstill the 
crpital of a powerful kingdom, At 
present it is the next town in im- 
portance to Pattiallah in the Sirhind 
district, and is still held in high ve- 
neration by the Hindoos. ‘The inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country 
are chiefly Jauts, many of whom 
have become Seiks, and there arc 
also a few Rajpoots of low caste, 
In 1822 the chiefship of Thanu- 
sar was disputed between Punjsby 
Singh, the full brother, and Koon- 
wur, the widow of the deceased chief 
Goolab Singh. The first was ac- 
knowledged by the British govern 
ment, care being taken to secure an 
adequate provision for Koonwar and 
the other widows.(Sir John Mal~ 
colm, George Thomas, Public MS. 
Documents, &c.) 


Tuavurs (named Tonge by the 
Burmese).—A district of India be- 
yond the Ganges, which is said to lie 
about twenty-five or thirty days’ 
journey N.N.E. of Tongho in Pegu, 
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Siam. The chief town bearing the The Plaw 
bout 





name of tho district, is ai 
forty miles from the hills somewhere 
Rear to lat,19° N. According to 
native report, for it never has 
visited by aay European, it contains 
about 5,000 inbabitants, and is de- 
fended by a stockade. 

Thia country is inhabited by the 
Plau, a distinct race, not only from 
the Burmese and Siamese, but from 
the adjacent tribes, resembling much 
more the Chinese than any other 
people. They are probably some 
branch of the great Shan or Luo tribe, 
which under different appellations ap- 
pears to occupy the central and 
northero parts of India beyond the 
Ganges, and the word Plaa appears 
to be some modification of the old 
designation Lao or Laos of the Por- 
tuguese. They are described as aa 
unwarlike race, much addicted to 
agriculture and commerce, and of 
course tyrannized over by their neigh- 
bours the Burmese and Siamese. 
They are Buddhists in religion, yet 
burn their dead, Their marriage 
feasta consists of poultry, buffaloe 
and cow beef, venison, monkeys’ 
flesh, and large rats; their drink an 
ardent distilled from rice, 

The district of Thaumpé is govern- 
ed by a Burmese chief who resides in 
the capital. The country is flat, to- 
lerably clear, aod well adapted for 
the rice cultivation, cattle, small 
horses and buffaloes are employed in 
agriculture. Cotton is raised, the 
tea-plant cultivated and the leaves 
pickled, indigo is quite common, blue 
being the prevalent colour, stick-lac 
is procured in the jungles, and the 
silk-worm reared. The forests con- 
tain many valuable trees, but the ab- 
sence of navigable rivers preventa 
this source of traffic being made 
available. Gold is found in the 
mountain streams, iron is abundant 
and manufactured, tin, after disap- 
pearing in the north of Tavoy, again 
presents itself here in considerable 
quantities, The most productive 
mines are those of lead, and it is 
Gom hence that the Burmese armics 
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are whelly cuppHed with that metal. 
Rewoes en aa enneal owes to 

m whence they bring 
back salt, salt-fish, areca, woollens, 
pieee- goods, crockery, and spices, in 
exchange for their own commeditics, 
A commercial intercourse is also 
maintained between Thaumpé and 
China ; from whence spices, silks, 
cottons, woollens, paint, paper, and 
cutlery, taking back the produce of 
the Plau country. The merchandize 
is transported on horses and asses, 
and the caravans are said frequently 
to muster above a thousand persons 
well provided with arms,—(Pudlic 
Journals, Lieut. Low, §c.) 


Turoc.—A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, nineteen miles north from 
the Chour station; Jat. 31° 7’ N., 
lon. 77° 24' E, 


Turxaup.-A town and district in 
on the north-western frontier of the 
Gujerat_ province Hi lat. 24° 15° N, 
lon, 71°32 E. The pergunnah of 
Theraud is bounded on the north by 
Morwar, Sanjore being thirty miles 
N.N.E, from the town. On the 
west it is bounded closely by Wow, 
which is only twelve miles distant, 
To the south it has Babouc, thirty 
miles distant, and on the east the 
district of Deesa, in which direction 
ite territory extends forty miles. It 
is remarkabic that the portion of the 
Theraudri next the Runn is best sup- 
plied with water, the tanks and wells 
at Soreegaum, Beenap, Wow, Gole- 
gaum, and Bookna being abundant, 
of an excellent quality, and found 
only a few feet below the surface, 
yet they are alt within cight miles of 
that salt morass. At the town 
of Therand water is found sbout 
sixty yards below the surface, but it 
is not always of a good quality, and 
the wells from which the neighbour- 
ing villages are supplied are frequent- 
ly brackish. Thia scarcity of water 
prevents the cultivation of vegetables, 
of which, with the exception of 
onions brought from Rahdunpoor, 
Theraud is destitute. 

‘In 1820 engagements were entered 
into with the British government by 
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Hur Ohanjee, the chief of Theraud, 
Hurbhanjee Waghela of Morewarra, 
Omer Khan Jut of Waryee, and 
Poongajee of Deodbur, all of whose 
territories had been ravaged and de+ 
ponulated by troops from Joudpoor, 
yy famine, and by Ceolies and Kho- 
zas, In 1809 the town of Theraud 
contained 2,700 houses, 300 of which 
were inhabited by Banyans; the re~ 
mainder by Coolies, Rajpoots, and 
Sindeans. At the above date the mi- 
litary force consisted of 1,200 horse 
and 500 foot ; in 1820 it was reduced: 
to 28 horse and 405 foot, and the 
revenue to 12,000 rupees per an- 
num.—(Macmurdo, Miles, §¢.) 
Turacua,—A town in the Carna- 
tic, fiky-two miles W.S.W. from 
Pondicherry; fat, 11° 42 N., lon. 
79° 8 E, ‘During the Carnatic wars 
of last century this was a strong 
place, and sustained several sieges. 


TuirouTa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 
beautifully situated on the west bank 
of the river Soane, about nineteen 
miles N.N.E. from the fortress of 
Rhotas, and ninety-six $.8.W. from 
Patna. The vicinity of this place is 
much embellished with groves of 
trees, and several small Mahomedan 
tombs of free-stone in a pleasing style 
of architecture—(Fullarton, S¢-) 





TIBET 
(or Southern Tartary), 

The limits of this extensive region 
have never been accurately defined, 
but for general purposes it may be 
considered as comprehending all the 
tract of country from the eustern 
boundaries of Cashmere, in lon. 74° 
E. to the frontiers of China, about 
fon. 300° E., slanting south along the 
Tine of the Himalaya, from lat. 37° 
N. to lat. 28°N, In length from east 
to west it may be estimated at 1,300 
miles; but its breadth from south to 
north cannot be distinguished, the 
demarcation in that direction being 
lost in the vast Tartarean plain. By 
the uatives of Hindostan the tract 
of country adjacent to and on 
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both sides of the snowy peaks ie 
termed Bhote (Bhots in Sanserit), 
and the inhabitents Bhoteas; nor 
does it speee that the name of Tibet 
is any where in general use to desig- 
nate the province, according to the 
European aeceptation of the word. 
At present the whole territory (with 
the exception of Lubdack) is nomi- 
nally or really eubject to the Chi- 
nese; and it is the portion of Tibet 
more immediately governed by the 
viceroy of Lassa that the following 
general description chiefly refers. 
‘The priacipal modern territorial! sub- 
divivions commencing with Lassa, the 
seat of the Dalai, or grand Lama, 

3. Lassa 

2. Teshoo Loomboo 

& The Undes 

4, Lahdack, 

But between the two first and the 
two Inst a great expanse of unex- 
plored country intervenes. Accord 
ing*to the deba of Taclacote’s infor~ 
metion, the orders of the emperor of 
China reach Tackcote on the British 
frontier (almost due north of Luck- 
now) by the way of Tansieu, Lassa, 
Tazon, and Gurdon, the expresses 
being carried by horsemen, of whom. 
there are relays on the road, From 
Pekin to Lassa, occupies forty-five 
days ; from thence to Gurdon, fifteen 
days; and lastly to Taclacote, by a 
single horseman, six days, making @ 
total of sixty-six days; but the time 
employed between the two last is 
scarcely reconcileable with their rela 
lative positions. In 1816 the debs 
abovementioned, although a function- 
ary under the emperor, could not re- 
cognize Pekin; China he called Gee- 
reu, and never had heard of the word 
Tibet. 

This is an extensive plateau of 
great altitude, being part of the elo 
vated table-land that gives rise not 
only to many great nvers of Iodia 

‘China, but also to those of North. 
ern Tartary, or Siberia. The Indus 
and Sutuleje are known to have their 
sources in this elevated region ; but 
the river which more peculiarly ap- 
pertains to Tibet is the Sanpoo, re- 
specting which further infarmation 
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is extremely desirable. The Cailas 
and Himalaya both belong to Tibet, 
and contain between them the sacred 
lakes of Manasarovara and Rawan’s 
Hrad. About the ewenty-eighth de- 
gree of north latitude the Himalaya 
marks the boundary between Tibet 
anc Bootan, and the summit of Cha- 
malari is probably the highest land in 
this direction, as from thence the 
rivers begin to flow north. Little is 
known regarding the interior of Ti- 
bet; but it is supposed to consist of 
extensive stony or sandy plains, di- 
versified by mountains of modcrate 
height, and by pastures traversed by 
inconsiderable streams, which gene- 
rally lose themselves in salt lakes or 
mornsse, According to Chinese 
documents, the principal rivers of 
Tibet are the Sanpoo and the Moun- 
choo, which last rises in some moun- 
tains, about ninety miles E. by S. 
from Teshoo Loomboo, whence it 
runs almost parallel within but eight; 
ies south of the Sunjoo, which it 
is supposed afterwards to join. The 
river Galdjao flows past Lassa, a few 
miles to the south, and afterwards 
falls into the Sanpoo with a rupid 
eurrent. 

In the temperature of the seasons 
fa remarkable uniformity prevails in 
this (the Lassa) quarter, both in their 
periodicat duration and return, the 
same division nearly taking place as 
in Bengal, ‘The springis from March 
to May, with a variable atmosphere, 
heat, thunder storms, and occasional 
showers. From June to September 
is the season of humidity, when hea- 
vy and continued rains swell the 
rivers, From October to March a 
clear and uniform sky succeeds, sel- 
dom obscured by fogs or clouds, For 
three months of this period a degree 
of cold is felt, far greater, probably, 
than is experienced even in northern 
Europe, Its extreme severity is more 

‘icularly confined to the southern 
undary of Tibet, near the elevated 
range of mountains which separate it 
from Nepaul, Bootan,and Assam. The 
summits of these are covered at all 
season of the year with snow, and 
their vicinity is remarkable at all 
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times for the dryness of the winds. 
Here meat and fish are preserved du- 
ring winter in a frozen state, as in 
Russia, Snow, however, is not an 
indication of excessive cold, as at 
Melville Island, in lat. 75° N., none 
falis during the whole winter, and 
the frosty spicnle that floated in the 
ait never lay deeper on the ground 
than a few inches, At Tuena, in Ti- 
bet, on the 16th September 1783, ut 
six in the morning, the thermometer 
stood below the freczing point. The 
aridity of the atmosphere also in Ti- 
bet is very remarkable, and operates 
an effect similar to that of the scorch 
ing winds that prevail over some parts 
of Hindostan. Vegetation is fre- 
quently dried to brittleness, and every 
plant may be rubbed to dust between 
the fingers, 

When first viewed, Tibet strikes 
the stranger as one of the least fa- 
youred countries under heaven, and 
apparently in a great measure not 
susceptible of cultivation, exhibitin; 
only low rocky hills of extensi 
plains, unfavourable to vegetation, 
On account of the severity of the 
climate, the inhabitants are obliged 
to seek forsshelter in the valleys and 
hollows, From Phari to Nainev, on 
the road Jeading from Bootan to Te+ 
shoo Loomboo, a distance of nearly 
fifty miles, the country is very fittle 
removed in aspect, culture, and po- 
pulation from a desert. The hills 
ure bare, and composed of a stiff, dry, 
movldering rock, which splits and 
shivers with the frost. The usnal 
crops are barley, coarse peus, und 
wheat, the first forming much the 
largest proportion of the whole, No 
rice is cultivated, and wheat is so 
scarce, that it never fails to the lot 
of the poorer classes. Coarse peas 
are given to horacs and amules, and 
ftom barley the shraub (spirit, or whis- 
key) is distilled, which is so favou- 
rite a beverage with all ranks in Ti- 
bet. Turnips and radishes are the 
only garden vegetables, and peaches 

bynes the only fruits. It is the 
practice of the cultivators to flood 
the low lands on the approach of 
winter with water, which freezing, 
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covers their surface with n shect of 
ice, and thus preserves the scanty 
soil on their surface from the violence 
of the winds. 

Although the surface of the coun- 
try is so unpromising, its interior in 
some degree compensates by the 
tichness of its mineral stores; and 
on the surface of this dry and elevat- 
ed region the production of nitre is 
abundant and spontaneous. Gold is 
found in many parts, and often un- 
commonly pure, It is collected both 
from mines and the beds of rivers, 
attached to small picces of stone; at 
other times it is found in large masses, 
Jumps, and irregular veins. ‘The gold 
imines ure the exclusive property of 
the government, which, according to 
Abdul Russoo!, only’ permits one, 
situated cighteen munzils, or days’ 
journey, west of Lassa, and within 
three munzils of a place named Lun- 
chic, to be worked by contract on 
the following conditions: cach indi- 
vidual applying for the privilege must 
come under an engagement to deliver 
to the sovercign six maashas of gold 
bullion, each maasha being rather 
more in weight thun the tenth of a 
rupee, for which consideration he 
obtuins permission to work the mine 
for three or four months, Whatever 
be the result of his labour he is oblig- 
ed to deliver six maashas to the go- 
vernment; but any surplus he re- 
serves to himself, except when be 
discovers any single muss weighing 
more than seven tolahs, which (ac- 
cording to the authority above quot- 
ed) he is required to deposit again in 
the mine to prevent its exhaustion. 
The right of mining is granted only 
to such a number of persons as shail 
be sufficient, by the delivery of six 
maashes cach, to yickl the govern- 
ment a tota! annual amount of five 
smaunds, or about 400 pounds of pure 
bullion, Rock salt is found every 
where, but there is said to be no mines 
either ofsilver oriron, Cinnabar, con- 
taining a large proportion of quick- 
silver, is a production of Tibet, and 
might be advantageously extracted by 
distillation if fuel were more plentiful; 
but unfortunately it is remarkably 
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searce, the only substitute for fire. 
wood being the dried dung of ani- 
mais, Thus situated, and in so rigo- 
rous a climate, the most valuable dis- 
covery for the frozen inhabitants of 
Tibet would be that of a coat mine. 
It is said that in some parts of China, 
bordering on Tibet, coal is found, and 
used as a fucl. 

Tn Tibet a great supcrabundance of 
animal life is found, which is not the 
case in Bootan, where, except do- 
mesticated quadrnpeds, there are no 
others, and besides pheasants almost 
no game. In Tibet, on the contrary, 
the variety and quantity of wild fowl, 
game, beasts of prey, flocks, droves 
and herds, are astonishing, and not to 
have been expected in so. inhospite- 
ble a climate. Among the most re- 
markable animals is the yak or bushy- 
tail bull. In size they resemble the 
English cattle, and are covered all 
over with a thick coat of long hair, 
There is a great variety of colour 
among them, but white and black are 
the most prevalent. Although not 
large boned they seem of great bulk, 
owing to the profuse thickness of 
their cout. These cattle are pastured 
in the coldest parts of Tibet, on the 
short herbage peculiar to the tops of 
mountains and bleak plains, They 
are found almost every where, but 
the tofty mountains that separate 
Tibet from Bootan are their favourite 
haunts. They are never employed 
in agriculture, but are useful as beasts 
of burthen, end from their hair ropes 
and tentsare manufactured. Through- 
out Hindostan their tails are in great 
request as chowries, to drive away 
flies and musquetoes; they are likes 
wise employed as ornamental furni~ 
ture for horses and elephants. The 
supply. an abundant quantity of ricl 
milk, from which excellent butter is 

, and when uneasy they make 
a grunting noise, Besides the yaks 
there are small cattle like those of 
Bengal, mostly employed in agricul- 
ture. 


Another native of Tibet is the 
musk deer, which isobserved to delight 
in intense cold. This animal is about 
the size of a moderate sized hog, 
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which it resembles in the figure of 
its body. It hes a ‘amall head, @ thick 
wad round hind quarter, no scut, and 
extremely delicate limbs. From the 
tipper jaw two long curved tusks pro 
ceed, directed downwards, It is co- 
Sere with a prodigious quantity 
hair, between two and three inches 
Tong, which grows erect over the body, 
‘and seems to partake more of the 
Raenre of feathers or of porcupine’s 
quills, The musk isa secretion formed 
tha little bag, or tumonr, resembling 
fwen, situated at the mavel, and is 
only found in the male. ‘This animal 
fe here reckoned the property of the 
tate, and can only be hunted by per~ 
Son of government, In that por- 
‘Tibet adjoining the Himalaya, 
as mroumtains, the cl. of 
mene are so frequent and sud- 
indigenous quadrupeds 
ay clothing to protect 
them from its vicissitudes, und we 
find that nuture has accordingly very 
Yiberally supplied them with the fittest 
mureriats, ‘The sheep has a very 
thick and heavy fleece the goat has 
‘at the root of his long shaggy bair a 
Very fine far interspersed ; while the 
cow has a substance of the sume sort, 
so fittle inferior in warmth and soft- 
ness, that it might almost prove a 
substitute for the fur of the celebrated 
shaw! goat, auother peculiar produc- 
tion of Tibet. These creatures are 
of various colours, black, white, ® 
faint binish tinge, ‘and of a shade 
somewhat lighter than fawn. They 
have strait horns, and are of a lower 
mature than the smallest sheep in 
England. ‘The material used for the 
manufacture of shawls is of a light, 
firm texture, and grows next the 
tkin, having over it a covering of 
long coarse hair, which preserves the 
softness of the interior cout. After 
ated trials it has been found i 
sible to rear this species of goat 
jn any other country. 

The hare of Tibet has a fur of 
peculiar length and thickness, and 
P¥en the dog bas a coat of fur 
fo hia usuel covering of thick bair. 
The wild horse, the wild ass, and it 
js reported, the mule ere found 
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among the Tartarian mountains, but 
it is not known that they have any. 
‘covering approaching the nature of 
fur, The tharal (ovis aumon), pat- 
taking the nature hoth of a deer and 
‘a sheep, has at the base of its brittle 
hair a most beautiful brown far. 
The domesticated horses are rather 
larger than the Botan tanyans, and 
show considerable strength and speed. 
The mules are also large and strong, 
and arethe ordinury carriage animals 
throughout Tibet. The dogs resent~ 
ble the large Nepaul wastiff, and are 
both stout and ferocious, Immense 
flocks of sheep are pastured through- 
out the country, where mutton forms 
the principal animal food of the mid= 
‘and higher ranks, They are 
also occasionally used as bea 
burthen, and flocks of them are scen 
motion laden with grain and salt, 
cach carrying from fifteen to twenty 
pounds. The skins of fumbs are 
cured with the wool on, and constir 
tute a valuuble article of traffic. In 
order to obtain the shin in the high- 
est degree of yetiection, the dam ix 
sometines killed before her time of 
Yeaning, which ensores a silky soft 
hess to the fleece, and renders it pe> 
culiarly fitted fur the fining of vests, 
for which purpose it is in high estima. 
ee ocer all China and Turtary. 
The principal intercourse of the 
Eastern Tibetians, commercial a8 well 
as political, is with China, There are 
two roads from Lassa to Pecheen, or 
Pekin, the Chinese capital. The first 
is the post road along which despatches 
are carried on horses, the journey 
to and from usually occupying two 
months, but expresses get over the 
space in twenty days; the other 
road is more circuitous, yet it is the 
‘one usually selected by merchants, 
being better adapted for the convey- 
ance of baggage und merchandize. It 
is, however, much more tedious, and 
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commonly employs eight months, but 
it is the route pursued by the annual 
caravan, which reaches Lassa in Oc- 
tober, and sets out on its return to 
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na in June. The caravan from 
a to Lassa in October usually 
comprehends an aggregate of 500 or 
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800 men, bringing goods, on cattle, 
mules, and in some instances on 
horses. The principal imports to 
Lassa in 1814 were tea in large 
quantities ; cocheen, a Chinese silk 
of coarse texture; khaduk, another 
coarse Chinese silk; various kinds of 
coarse cloths used for making tents, 
&c.; European broadcloth toa snail 
amount ; various kinds of silk ; silver 
bullion in lumps, some weighing 166 
rupees, others simaller ; a little China- 
ware; pearls and coral; besides 
Topean cutlery and other niscella- 
neous articles. According to Abdi) 
Russoo}, by a regulation of the Chi- 
hese government it ix required, that 
the amount of silver bullion sent to 
Lassa by the caravan, for the payment 
of the Chinese troops stationed there, 
for the salaries of the tazin, viziers, 
and other contingencies, be received 
by the Chinese merchants in payment 
for the tea sold at Lassa and carried 
back to China, which appears a most 
cumbrous arrangenent. The duties 
on exports from China to Lassa are 
collected before their departure from 
Pekin. No government escort attends 
the caravan to Lassa, but the imperial 
government is responsible for its se- 
curity, and makes good all losses sus- 
tained by theft or robbery during the 
transit, 

From Lassa to Pekin the caravan 
carries puttoo (a coarse woollen cloth 
manufactured near Lassa, of which a 
great amount ig annually exported to 
China); toos {a fine woollen cloth, 
resembling the looce of Hindostan ; 
and manufactured in Tibet); gold bul- 
lion, the produce of the ‘Tibet mines; 
mushroo (a silk manufacture of Be- 
nares); Hindostan chintzes, Allaha- 
bad cloths, imported from upper Hin- 
dostan, and otter skins, chanks or 
large shells, rhinoceros’-horns, and 
peacock feathers, all in the first in- 
stance imported from Bengal. 

A commercial intercourse subsists 
between Tibet and Assam, transacted 
on the confines of the respcetive 
states, The exports to Assam consist 
principally of silver bullion and rock- 
salt; the imports from Assam are 
Fice, coarse sitk, cloths, iron, stick- 
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lac, and a few other articles of small 
value; the whole estimated at one lack 
of rupees. 

It does not appear that any arti- 
cles, the original produce or manu- 
facture of Nepaul, are imported to 
Tibet; the first-mentioned country 
serving merely asa route for the mer- 
chandize of Hindostan, consisting 
principally of mushroo cloth and kine 
kaubs manufactured at Benares; otter 
skinx, pearls, coral, chanks or large 
shells, and buffuloe horns, from Ben- 
gal; Alluiabad cloth, coarse sugar, 
and sweetments from Hindostan, and 
broad-cloth, telescopes, mirrors, &c, 
of European manufacture. The ex- 
ports from Tibet to Nepaul are tea, 
China silk, and silver, all originally 
from China; and musk, cow tails, 
and sable furs, the produce of Tibet, 
A Nepaulese vakeel on the part of 
the Gorkha raja resides at Lassa, 
where he adjusts the litigations of 
his countrymen, and communicates 
in political affairs with the Chinese 
functionaries. It is conjectured: hat 
there are from two to three thousand 
natives of the countries subject to 
Nepaul coustantly residing in Lassa, 
where they act ax gold and silver- 
smiths, and retail traders in puttoo, 
a coarse woollen cloth manufactured 
at Logha, a smull village in the neigh- 
bourhood of La The Tibetiana 
entertain but au indifferent opinion of 
the Nepaulese as a nation, considering 
them turbulent, ambitious, and en- 
croaching neighbours. 

The natives of Cashmere establish- 
ed with their families at Lassa are 
computed xt 150 persons, who carry 
ov a cousiderable trade betwoen that 
capital and their native country, from 
whence they import shawls, ‘num- 
dee, a very thick woollen cloth, sat 
fron, and dried fruit. The exports to 
Cashmere are silver bullion, and tea, 
of which last article to the value of 
1,50,000 rupees, is annually exported 
from Lassa to Cashmere. “The com~ 
merece between Bootan and Tibet is 
not open ant anrestricted, being mos 
nopolized by the Deb raja, who is 
the principal merchant in his own 


dominions, from whence he sends & 
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caravan annually, attended by about 
fifty persons, who convey from thirty 
to forty thousand rupees worth of 
goods, consisting principally of the 
following articles, viz, a small quan- 
tity of rice, barchatte cloth, burrace 
cloth, pearls and coral, all originully 
from Bengal. The return articles car- 
ried to Bootan are gold bullion, 
chowries or cow tails, tea, khaduk, 
a coarse Chinese silk, and cocheen, 
a Chinese embossed silk of a coarse 
texture. 

The Sikkim, or Damoo Jung raja, 
sends annually an offering of a small 
amount to the grand Lama, in re- 
turn for which he receives a present 
from that incarnation, but the real 
commerce is of trivial importance. 
The intercourse, however, is quite 
direct, the route attended with little 
difficulty, and under existing circum- 
stances ts apparently the best that a 
European, bent on exploring the 
country, could follow, Hindostan 
receives the merchandize of Tibet 
through the intervening countries. 
‘The principal article is gold, but from 
the concealment practised it is im- 
Possible even to conjecture to what 
amount; the next in importance is 
Jincal, then musk, and formerly some 
rock-salt. Tibet is not, us has been 
supposed, destitute of woollen fa- 
brics suited to the severity of the 
climate, although in beauty they can- 
not compete with the manufactures 
of England. The best is named 
toos, a fine kind of woollen cluth of 
a soft texture, manufactured at Lassa 
only, und capable of receiving a great 
variety of dyes. ‘The next is named 
puttoo, which is a coarser cloth re- 
sembling Engtish broad-cloth, and 
also fitted for the reception of any 
colour, Great quantities, especially 
of @ red colour, are annually export- 
ed to China, According to Abdul 
Ruasool, the common currency of 
Tibet is a coin named tank, about 
4s. 6d. in value, either whole or cut 
into halves. It has the a ce 
of a silver coin resembling the sicca 
wupec but it contains very little sil- 
ver, the greater part of its composi- 
tion being a cabneaee of brass and 
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copper, so that it is rather difficult 
to account for its maintaining its re- 
puted value, Some few sicea rupees 
are likewise current. As in Bootan, 
the first member of the state here is 
also the chief merchant, he is conse- 
guently invested with privileges above 
he common adventurer, who cannot 
enter into competition with him. 

In 1826, according to Chinese au- 
thorities, the jurisdiction of thei 
sovereign extended in a westerly di- 
rection five days’ journey from Gur- 
don which is about 81° east lon 
tude, but does not include Lahdack. 
The Chinese tazin who represents 
the emperor at Lassa, may be vire 
tunlly considered the viccroy of the 
province in all matters of real ime 
portance, the bonds of subjugation to 
the celestial empire having evidently 
been drawn closer since Cuptuin Tor- 
ner travelled in 1783, ‘The appoint. 
ment of the four viziers, who form 
the state council, cannot tuke effect 
until presented to him, and be subse 
quently confirmed by the Chinese en 
peror, An appeal, ex dernicr ressort, 
may be made to him from all capitat 
punishments, and he may order the 
naib or deputy to revise any egal 
proceedings, His rank is next to 
of the Lama, and above the rajas 
real power he is greatly superior to 
both. OF late years it has becom 
part of his official duty to make an 
annual tour to the Nepau) fronticr, 
and on the opposite side as far as 
China, attended by one of the four 
viziers,to examine the state of the 
country. For the expences of this 
excursion he is allowed 5,000. tanks 
{or about 10,000 rupees), which he 
seldom ot never expends, extorting 
such articles as he requires from the 
inhabitants. This exaction, however, 
suid to be the only oppression the 
Tibetians suffer from ‘bei foreign 
masters, whose governinent is other- 
wise mild and lenient, 

Within this vast province there are 
said to be only 1,000 Chinese troops 
permanently stationed ; of which 400 
remained at Lassa, 200 at Gyanchee 
(twelve days’ journey west of Lass), 
300atTeshooLcomboo(ten days’ jour- 
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ney south-west of Lassa),and 200 at 
Tingry fort, twenty-two days’ jour- 
ney W.S.W. from’ Lassa, and not far 
from the northera frontier of Nepaul. 
‘The small numerical amount of this 
force is partly accounted for by the 
entire reliance of the Lassa govern- 
ment on that of China for protection 
against foreign invasion ; but it also 
gocs far to prove the mildness and 
popularity of the government. The 
discipline is very bad, but the sol- 
dicrs are said ‘individually to be 
strong and hardy. Their weapons are 
matchlocks and swords, the last worn 
‘on the right side, For the origin of 
this practice there is a tradition, that 
when Tamerlane conquered Tibet he 
treated the inhabitants with wniver- 
sal clemency, on condition that they 
woukl adupt some custom which 
should in future ages recal the me- 
mory of his predominance in these 
remote countries, in fulfilment of 
which the Tibet military have ever 
since fixed the sword on the right 
side. 

The Lamas are the priests of the 
sect of Buddha in Tibet, and the 
territories adjacent, and are monks 
who, at least nominally, have forsaken 
the pleasures of this world; they re- 
ject in toto the doctrine of caste, and 
a proselyte of any nation may be ad- 
mitted into their order. Those who 
consider themselves the adherents of 
Sakya Gamba, who came from India 
about the time of our Saviour, and 
has ever since resided at Lasse, where 
he enjoys perpetual youth; but, be- 
sides this individual, there are many 
other personages who are considered 
to be incarnations of different Budd- 
has. Of this description the most 
remarkable are the Dharma raja, or 
spiritual chief of Bootan; but still 
more celebrated and sacred is the 
Teshoo Lama, who resides ar Dig- 
garcheh, or Teshoo Loomboo, and is 
the spiritual guide of the Chinese em- 
peror. 

The grand or Dalai Lama, who re- 
sides at Lassa, is considered by his 
adherents to be an incarnation of the 
divinity in a human form, on the dis- 
solution of which he caters a new 





one, after a stated period, and, be- 
coming thus revealed to the inbabi- 
tants of the earth, resumes his dor- 
mant functions, According to Abdul 
Russool, who long resided at Lassa, 
the mode adopted for ascertaining 
Uie identity of the new Lama, is the 
foliowing : 

Immediately after the mortal frame 
of ‘the defunct Lama hes ceased: to 
breathe, the religious orders com- 
mence a coutse of peculiar ceremonies, 
and all classes join in prayer and sup- 

lication for the restoration of their 
Tose deity. These mysteries and in- 
vocations are prosecuted for a period 
of three years, during which period 
sums of money are distributed from 
the public treasury, and the priest- 
hood fure sumptuously, On the ex- 
piration of three years the naib or 
raja, who is the second sacred digni- 
tary in the state, proceeds to ascer- 
tain the time, place, and form of the 
Lamu’s impending incarnation, At 
Lassa the high priests always reside, 
whose hereditary office it is to re~ 
veal the migration of the Lama into 
his new form, and the raja calls on 
these hierophants, at the expiration 
of the above period, to depose ee~ 
verally what they know Seaarding the 
expected descent of the Lama. Being 
thus appealed to, the high priest, 
having carefully secluded himself’ 
from all external communication, 
drinks shrau’ (spitits) until he is ine 
toxicated, and also performs various 
ceremonies ; after which, while thus 
inspired, he reveals in writing the 
time, place, and form of the new 
incarnation. This document being 
sealed up with much care, » similar 
reference is made to the second high 
pricst, who having gone through a 
similar process of inspiration, pro- 
duces his revelation, after which a 
conclusive reference, accompanied by 
the like solemnities, is made to the 
third high priest. When thus ob- 
tained, these three declarations are 
opened, and, if their separate prog- 
nostics regarding the new incarnation 
do not exactly coincide, the whole 
are rejected, and fresh ceremonies in- 
stituted. 
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On the other hand, when the 
three revelations exactly correspond, 
they are forwarded to the Teshoo 
Lama, who after examination con- 
firms them as true and inspired, or 
rejects them as false and spurious. 
If the first, he promulgates his own 
written annunciation of the Lama’s 
Te-appearance, declaring that in such 
a family and form, and at such a 
time, the Lama has been or will be 
incarnate, This instrmoent, marked 
‘with his seal, is sent to Lassa, where 
it receives the scals of the naibs of 
the four villages which compose the 
supreme council, and of all the prin- 
cipal functionaries; after which, as a 
matter of form, it is sent to the em- 
peror of China for his confirmation, 
‘When the truth of the revelation has 
been recognized by that powerful 
monarch, it is made public, after 
which the nobles, priests, and chief 
officers of government repair to the 
spot where the Lama’s incarnation 
has been predicated, and conduct him 
with much pomp to the capital, where, 
after being inaugurated, he takes 
up his abode in the palace or sanc- 
tuary, and enters on all the functions 
of his exalted station, According to 
Abdul Russool, he always appears 
as an only child, whose father is sc- 
cretly imtmolated immediately after 
his ‘son’s recognition, It is said, 
however, that notwithstanding the 
fatal result above alluded to, that the 
honour of being father to the lama is 
eagerly sought after, and that there 
never has been an instance of a Lu- 
ma’s incarnation except in a rich 
family. 

Such is the Lama’s entrance; when 
his exit takes place, the body is ex- 
posed to the air until it becomes dry, 
after which it is enshrined in 2 case 
of highly wrought silver, representing 
a human figure in an upright attitude, 
and is thus deposited in the temple 
as an idol to be worshipped. The 

rsonal residence of the grand Lama 
is at Patela (about eight miles distant 
from the city of Lassa), where 170 
priests of the first rank, devoted to 
prayer and the performance of never- 
ending ccremonies, reside with him 
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inthe palace. He is almost entirely 
secluded from the world, never ap- 
pearing in public but once annually, 
when he repairs to'the grand temple 
to perform public worship at the 
commencement of the new year, and 
01 nding with the Hooly of the 
Brabminical Hinduos. Even after 
his installation he rarely gives any 
uttention to the temporal affairs of 
his state, and none at all to its in- 
ternal economy; yet it is said he 
generally takes exclusive cognizance 
‘of all correspondence with foreign 
states, On the arrival of a despatch 
from a foreign government, it is car- 
ried directly to the Lama, who imnie- 
diately summons his council, which 
after deliberation repairs to the revi 
dence of the Chinese tazin, where the 
consultation is renewed. Hf the sub- 
ject be of extraordinary importance, 
a reference is made by the tuzin ta 
the emperor of China; if otherwise, 
the tazia and council determine on 
the reply, which is carried to the 
Lama to receive the impression of his 
seal. 

The evils that might be expected 
to arise from this union of the 
priestly and regal dignities in the 
sume person, are greatly neutralized 
by the complete seclusion of the 
grand Lama from temporal affairs, his 
authority not decending to any of 
the inferior saccrdotul functionaries, 
who have no concern whatever with 
the civil administration of the state. 
At the annual celebration, however, 
of the great festival above-mention- 
ed an exception occurs, as for twen- 
ty-four days all the regular civil au- 
thorities continue suspended, their 
power being for that period of time 
transferred to the principal priests. In 
fact the Tibetian nation appears to 
be divided into two distinct and se- 
parate classes, those who carry on 
the business of the world, and those 
who hold intercourse with heaven. 
No interference of the faity ever in- 
terrupts the regulated duties of the 
clergy, yet it docs not appear that 
the first are interdicted the study of 
any books held sacred by the Lamas. 
The ritual or ceremonial worship ap- 
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pears to differ materially from that 
of the Brahminical Hindoos; and 
from many of their prejudices, espe- 
cially such as relate to the perplexing 
distinetions of caste, the natives of 
‘Tibet are wholly exeinpt. With the 
latter religion is all system and order. 
A sovereign Lama, immaculate, im- 
mortal, omnipresent, and omniscient, 
is placed at the summit of their fu- 
ric; the Hindoos, on the contrary, 
acknowledge no individual supreme 
authority. The Lama is esteemed 
the viceyerent of the deity, and he is 
also the centre of the civil govern- 
ment, which derives from his sanctity 
its chief influence and power. A re- 
gular gradation is also observed, from 
the grand Lama through the whole 
order of gylongs or monks to the 
youngest noviciate, 

The dress of the religious orders in 
this quarter of Asia ts the regular 
habit of every attendant at court. It 
consists of a vest of woollen cloth, 
with sleeves of a deep garnet colour, 
and a large mantle cither of the sane 
or of a thinner texture, resembling a 
shawl, a sort of philibeg or kelt, and 
huge boots of bulgar hides, tined ei- 
ther with fur or cloth, complete 
their habiliments, The pricsts of the 
two sects are distinguished from 
each other by their dress, the red 
and the yellow cap; but the last is 
reckoned the most orthodox, having 
minong its adherents the emperor of 
China. The grand or Daiai Lama of 
Lassa, the ‘Teshoo Lama, and the 
Taranath Lamn, preside as pontiff 
cover the yellow, which sect, as may 
be supposed, prevails over a large 
portion of Tibet. In like manner 
three Lamas preside over the red divie 
sion, viz. Lam Rimbochay, Lam 
Nawangmamgbi, and Lam Ghassatoo. 
These have their residence in Bootan, 
in separate monasteries ; the princi- 
pal of the red class in Tibet resides 
at Sakia. The president of a monas- 
tery is ulways styled Lama. Their 
religious buildings and monasterics 
are all adorned at each angle with 
the head of a lion, having bells 
hanging from his lower jaw, and the 
same oroament is equally conspicu- 
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ous at every projection of the peluce 
wall; yet the animal is not o native 
of the country, 

According to Abdul Russool, the 
next person in rank at Lassa to the 
graud Lama is the raja, who is also 
terined the naib or deputy, and is 
the functionary who administers the 
temporal affairs of the Lame’s domi- 
nions. This officer is ulso considered 
a being of mysterious origin, uo- 
dergoing transmigrations similar to 
those of the supreme pontiff, and 
having his identity established by a 
imilar process. Holding a character 
distinct from the sacerdotal, he may 
be regarded as the civil ruler of the 
state, fimited on one hand by the ine 
fluence of the Chinese tazin (or great 
man), and on the other by the per- 
manent laws of the realm. It has 
been stated above that all political 
negociations with forcign powers 
come under the immediate cognizance 
of the grand Jama; but during the 
interregna occasioned by his fre- 
quent transmigrations, the condact- 
ing of these affairs, so fur as concerns 
the local government of Tibet, de- 
volves on the raja, next to whom in 
rankand authority isthe counci} of the 
four shubbebs or viziers, which indecd 
may be considered the efficient go- 
vermnent as far as refers to domestic 
affairs. The members are always na- 
tive Tibetians, and when a vacancy 
occurs it is filled up by the raj 
conjnnetion with the three surviving 
rs; but the appointment niust 
also be sanctioned by the Chinese 
tazin, und Gnally ratified hy the em- 
peror, with whom in reality it re: 
Each vizier reveives iv virtue of his 
office a considerable jughire from the 
Lama, besides a salary from the Chi- 
nese government, equal to about 
1,500 rupecs per annum, paid partly 
in silver and partly in cocheen silk, 
In A.D. 1816 the three existing vic 
ziers were Doorang Shubbeh, Shut- 
acy Shubbeh, and Bangashar Shub- 
beh. 

The gradation of the officers com- 
posing the local government of Tibet 
are the following: Ist. the raja; 2d, 
the council of the four shubbehy ; 
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‘3d. two sheodebs, one for the coun- 
try, and the other for the capital; 
4th. the phompoms or officers of 
the exchequer; Sth. the bukhsy or 
commander of the army; 6th. the 
cutwal or chief police magistrate of 
the capital; 7th. the zoongpoons, 
who are niagistrates, collectors of 
the revenue, and principal officers of 
the police similar to the tannadars of 
the British districts. These last are 
‘fixed at stations about thirty or forty 
miles from each other, and have es- 
tablishments under them of fifteen 
men armed with swords and match- 
locks ; but there does not appear to 
be any regular establishment of pre- 
ventive police throughout Tibet, nor 
indced are criminal offences of such 
frequent occurrence as to cull for it. 
To guard against petty thefts and 
burglaries, all ranks are enjoined to 
keep large and active dogs resembling 
the Nepaut musti@s. The sheodebs 
above-mentioned appear to be judges 
ofappeal in the civit and criminal de- 
partments, In extraordinary cases 
appeals are permitted to the court of 
the four viziers, to the raja, and fi- 
nally to the Chinese tazin, 

The written laws of Tibet are said 
to be of great antiquity, and to have 
a strong analogy to those of China, 
according to which in recent times 
they have certainly becn modified. 
Robbery or dacoity is usually pu- 
nished by perpetual banishinent, ex- 
cept when attended with murder, in 
which case death is inflicted on the 
delinquent. Adultery is not classed 
among criminal offences, nor is its 
perpetration said to excite any iras- 
cible feclings in the minds of this 
torpid people. With respect to ma- 
trimony, a custom prevails in Tibet 
at once different from the modes of 
Europe, where one female becomes 
the wife of one man, and the oppo- 
site practice prevalent over the 
greater part of Asia, where one male 
exercises an uncontrolled despotism 
over many females. Here a custom 
il tore preposterous is found, that 
‘of yolyandria, one female associating 
with all the brothers of a family, 
without uny restriction of age or 
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pumbcrs, the choice of the wife be- 
ing the exclusive privilege of the 
elder brother. This arrangement 
differs considerably from the Nair 
customs on the coast of Malabar, but a 
similar practice is said to be followed 
by the bearer caste in the province of 
Orissa. In the ceremony of mar- 
tiage the priests of Tibet have no 
shure whatever, it being ratified and 
completed without their interference. 
‘The officers of state, ay well as those 
who aspire to such distinctions, deem 
it a business ill suited with their 
dignitics and dutics to attend to the 
propagation of the species, which 
they entirely abandon to mere ple- 
beiana, 

It is a gencral belief in Tibet 
that the arts and sciences had their 
origin in the holy city of Benares, 
which the inhabitants have been 
taught to consider as the source of 

learning and religion ; the Com- 
pany's ‘old provinces are consequently 
eld in high estimation, The Gunge- 
tic provinces are called Anakhenk 
or Anonkhenk, and by the Tartars 
Enacac, which appellation has been 
extended so as to comprehend all 
India. It is aseerted that the art of 
printing, that engine of good and 
has from a very remote period 
been practised in Tibet, but so limited 
in its use by the influence of super- 
stition, that not the slightest im- 
provement has ever taken place, 
Copies of religious works are multic 
plied, not by moveable types, but by 
means of gct forms in the nature of 
stereotype, which they impress on 
thin slips of paper of their own fabri« 
cation. The letters run from the left 
hand to the right, as in Europe. The 
printed and written character appro- 
riated to works of learning and re~ 
ligion is styled in the language of 
Tibet the uchin; that of business 
and correspondence the umim. Their 
alphabet and character they acknow- 
ledge to be derived from the Sanscrit. 
When visited by Captain Turner in 
1783 they were found acquainted with 
the existence of the satellites of Ju- 
piter and the ring of Saturn, | 
According to tradition the ancient 
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promuigators of their fuith proceeded 
from Benares, and alter having ad- 
vanced to the east over the empire 
of China, nre said to have directed 
thei course towards Europe. The 
funeral ceremonies performed by the 
Calmucks near the river Wolga in 
Russia, on the decease of their chief 
Lama, are nearly the same with those 
that take place at the funeral of a 
gylong in Bootan, on the borders of 
Bengal, which shows the prodigious 
diffusion of the Lama religion and 
Hindoo system. Their own instrue- 
tion in science and religion the Ti- 
betians refer to a period long prior 
to the existence of either in Europe; 
but Sir William Jones considered 
them as Hindoos who had engrafted 
the heresics of Buddha on their own 
mythological religion. ‘The principal 
idol in their temples is Mahamuni, 
the Buddha of Hindostan, who is 
worshipped throughout the vast Tar- 
tarian plains under an infinite variet 
of names. Durga, Cali, Ganesa wit! 
his elephant head, Gartikeya (che 
Hindoo Mars), with many other 
Brahminical deities, have also a place 
in the pantheon of Tibet. The same 
places of popular esteem or religi 
resort are equally respected in Tibet 
and Bengal, "Alinhabad, Benares, Dur- 
jodun, Gaya, Saugor island, and 
Juggernauth being objects of devout 
pilgrimage; but the two last are 
deemed of pre-eminent sanctity, while 
Gaya, the birth-place of their great 
legislator, is only of secondary rank. 
Those who are unable to perform 
the pilgrimages in perron, acquire a 
considerable dogrec of merit by hay- 
ing it performed by proxy. Within 
their own limits, the peak of Chuma- 
lari, probably the lofticst of the 
Himalaya, is greatly venerated both 
by the Buddhists and Brahminical 
lindoos, who resort there as votaries 
to pay their adoration on its snow- 
clad summit, No satisfactory expla- 
nation bas ever been giyen of the 
peculiar sanctity ascribed to this 
mountain; but it may be observed 
in general, that every singular phe- 
nomenon in nature becomes an object 
of wership to the Hindoos, whether 
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it be a showy mormtain, a bot well, 
the source or conflux of # river, @ 
lake, or a volcano, 

‘The inhabitants of Tibet, differing 
from most other nations (with the 
exception of the Lamas), either to- 
tally neglect the bodies of their dead, 
or treat them in a manner that ap- 
pears highly barbarous. ‘The inferior 
‘Lamas are consumed by fire, and 
their ashes deposited in little metallic 
idols, but common subjects are treat-" 
ed with much tess ceremony. Some 
are carried to lofty eminences, where 
after having becn disjointed, and the 
limbs divided, they are left a prey to 
ravens, kites, and other carnivorous 
birds; but in the more populous 
tracts the dogs also participate in the 
repast. 

Ina region so extended as Tibet 
it is probable there exists a great 
variety of local manners, customs, 
and dialects ; but only a small portion 
due north of Bootan having ever 
been penetrated to any depth by Eu- 
ropeans, the following remarks may 
be considered as chiefly applicable to 
this quarter. By Abdul Russool, 
who long resided among them, the 
subjects of the grand Lama are ro- 
presented as an industrious, con- 
tented, mild race of men, sluggish 
in their intellect, and phlegmatic in 
their amorous propensities. A genu- 
ine Tibetian begins his day with the 
performance of a short worship nt a 
public temple, every village possess 
ing one, after which he pursues his 
peculiar occupation until the even- 
ing, which is devoted to recreation, 
Dancing is a favourite amusement, 
and is performed by all ranks and 
degrees, there being no professional 
dancers as in Hindostan. Infanticide, 
so much practised in China, is said 
to be unknown here: yet it is well 
ascertained that female infanticide is 
not unusual amongst the Bhooteas of 
the Himalaya, Marriage takes place 
about the age of twenty or twenty- 
two, and is usually arranged by the 
parents of the parties, the female 
bringing a dower. Abdul Russool ase 
serts that the custom of onc woman 
becoming the wife of all the brothers 
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still prevails in Tibet, in which he 
agrees with Captain Turner and 
other travellers, who seems satisfied 
of the fact, without endeavouring to 
explain what becomes of the redane 
dant females. The original object of 
this disgusting practice was probably, 
in part, to prevent too rapid an in- 
crease of population in a barren land, 
and it has been falling into disuse 
about Lassa since the Chinese be- 
came predominant; but it nvust also 
be ascribed to the torpid habits and 
phiegmatic constitutions of the na- 
tive Bhooteas and Tibetians, aggra- 
vated considerably by the multiplicity 
‘of their superstitious observances, 
Conjugal fidelity is consequently held 
in small estimation, a female being 
allowed to transfer her person and 
affections from one man to auother 
without incurring the least reproach 
for making the first advances, In- 
heritunce descends from the father 
to the oldest son, and in defanit of 
male issue, to the oldest brother or 
his sons; but should the deceased 
leave no sons, brothers, or brothers” 
sons, the property devolves to the 
wife and her daughters, 

The natives of Tibet are accus- 
tomed to very warn clothing, the 
dress of the lower classes in summer 
being woollens of an inferior descrip. 
tion, and in winter sheep or foxes 
skins, cured with the wool and fur 
‘on. About Lassa the joobhas or loose 
‘upper garments, and the trowsers of 
the higher classes, are made of Eu- 
ropean broad-cloth, Chinese satin, 
cocheen silk, and Hindostany mushroo 
or kinhaub. In winter the upper 

arment of the more affluent are 
jined with sable furs or otter skins ; 
the peores classes then wear puttoo 
cloth of home manufacture, lined 
with sheep, goat, and jackal skins, 
and always travelling on Jevel ground, 
carry a weight of clothing that bids 
defiance to the most piercing winds. 
Both here and in Bootan the great 
men are peculiarly accustomed to 
travel in the dark. The houses of 
the peasantry are of a poor construc- 
tion, and resemble brick-kilns, They 
ware built of rough stones, heaped on 
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each other, with three or four aper- 
tures to admit light. The roof is» 
flat terrace, surrounded by a parapet 
wall two or three feet high. The 
chief food of the Tibetians ia mut- 
ton, with various preparations of 
barley, mixed with tea and shraub, 
spirits or beer, and in their repants 
they are said to give a uniform pre- 
ference to undressed crude meat, Of 
this description mutton is almost 
their only food, and at their feasts 
the table is seen spread with raw 
joints of fresh mutton as well as 
boiled, The ordinances of their re- 
ligion forbid their eating fowls, but 
eggs are an article of ordinary con- 
sumption. The higher ranks eat off 
china-ware, the lower off copper; 
and each individual about Lassa car- 
ries with him a knife and fork of 
European manufacture imported by 
the way of China, ; 

The small-pox is a disorder as 
much dreaded by te natives of Tibet 
as the plagne is in other parts of 
Asia. When it is known to exist in 
a village, the healthy hurry off, and 
leave the infected to chance and the 
natural course of the distemper. The 
use of mercury for the cure of the 
venereal disease appears to have been 
early introduced, and is administered 
with considerable skill, The great 
scarcity of timber not permitting the 
inhabitants to have boarded floors, 
they are troubled with cramps and 
rheumatic pains. On account of the 
high winds, sandy soil, and glare re~ 
ficcted from the snow and gronud, 
the natives of Tibet are subject to 
sore eyes, and total loss of sight. 

A white scarf is an invariable at- 
tendant on every intercourse of cerc- 
mony both in Bootan and Tibet. A 
similar piece of silk is always trans- 
initted under cover with letters, which 
in England would prove an expensive 
compliment. This manufacture is dt 
a thin texture, resembling that sort 
of China stuff-called pelong, and is 
remarkable for the purity of its glossy 
whiteness. They are commonly da- 
masked, and the sacred words, “ ant 
mani poimi om” are usually near both 
ends, which terminate in a fringe. 
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The origin or meaning uf this mode 
of intercourse has never been ascer- 
tained; it is of such moment, how- 
ever, that the raja of Bootan once 
returned a letter to the resident at 
Rungpoor, which he had transmitted 
from the govervor-geveral, unat- 
tended with this bulky incumbrance, 
to testify its authenticity. 

The supreme control of the eastern 
provinces subordinate to the Chi- 
nese is vested in the deba, tazin or 
viceroy of Oochong (Lassa), and the 
deba of Gurdon possesses consider- 
able power; but employments and 
honours are upen to all clayses of the 
people, there being no castes or pri- 
vileged classes in Tibet. In 1816 an 
instance occured when an ironsmith 
was promoted from the anvil co the 
situation of shubbeh, or vizier of the 
great council. Wherever a deba re- 
sides a Lama is also appointed, the 
first being the civil and military go- 
vornor, the last. a. pontif, to whom 
the conducting of spiritual arrange- 
ments is delegated ; and both autho~ 
ties are frequently relieved or trans- 
ferred from one station to another, 
All foreign merchants and others 
experience liberal treatment in Tibet, 
and where there are a considerable 
number of any particular nation col- 
lected, as Nepaulese and Cashme- 
rians, they are permitted to adjust 
their own peculiar disputes by arbi- 
tration. This disposition to liberality, 
however, has in modern tines been 
greatly counteracted by the prover- 
binl jealousy of their Chinese supe- 
riors, who view all strangers, especi- 
ally Europeans, and of all Europeans 
the British, with singular horror and 
suspicion. Neither does the sterile 
soil and rigid climate of Tibet pre- 
sent any attractions, for it at once 
restrains population within the nar- 
rowest bounds, and by the absence 
of exportable productions, prevents 
the extension of commerce; indeed, 
the state of affairs is exactly such as 
might be expected in a country go- 
verned by a sluggish hierarchy, en- 
tirely dependent for protection on 2 
foreign and very distant government. 

With the exception of one gold 
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mine, secording to Abdul Russool, 
the revenue of the state is wholly 
derived from land rent, which is fixed 
in its amount by the unalterable re- 
cords of the country, where the sum 
due by each respective estate is par- 
ticularly specified, and collected 
agreeably thereto by the zoongpoons 
deputed from Lassa. The tenures 
by which iand property is held are 
said greatly to resemble those of 
Bengal, and may like them be sold 
and transferred in whatever man- 
ner is most agrecable to the pro~ 
prietor, and when retained descend 
in hereditary succession. The te- 
nants and cultivators who punctu- 
ally discharge the logal demands 
against them can neither be removed 
or have that demand augmented. 
The revenue when collected is for- 
warded to Lassa, where it is deposit- 
ed with the phompoms or fiscal offi- 
cers, who, under the control of the 
viziers, have charge of the gencral 
treasury und superintend the state 
disbursements. ‘There is no regular 
tribute paid by the Tibet state to the 
emperors of China, but an inconside- 
rable present is annually sent him by 
the grand Lama, who receives one in 
returo of much greater value. 

The geographical and chronologi- 
cal knowledge of the Tibetians is so 
very limited that no accurate infor- 
mation has yet been procured, either 
of the ancient extent of the king- 
dom, or of the age of their religious 
institutions, Their cycle is that of 
twelve years, and their yeur is subdi- 
vided into twelve months, commenc- 
ing like the Hindoo Hooly at the ver~ 
nal equinox. In 1816 the deba of 
Taclacot informed Captain Webb 
that 130 years had elapsed since the 
perfect subjection to China of the 
provinces adjacent to the British pose 
sessions in Northern Hindostan; but. 
there is reason to believe that event 
took place about A.D. 1720, when 
the emperor of China acquired the 
sovereignty of Tibet in the old way, 
by interfering in the quarrels of two 
contending parties. On the 5th of 
July 1780 the Teshoo Lama died in 
China of the small-pox, in the forty. 
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seventh year of his age. In Decem- 
ber 1783 his successor, although only 
eighteen months old, and unable to 
speak, when visited by the British 
ambassador, conducted hinself wit 
astonishing dignity and decoram; 
auch were the effects of early disci- 
pline, 

The affairs of Tibet continued in a 
flourishing, or at least tranquil con- 
dition, until 1790, when the Gorkhas 
of Nepaul without provocation com- 
menced hostilities, the first expe- 
rienced for many years, and invaded 
Tibet. Their progress wos rapid, 
nod being wholly unexpected, they 
appeared so suddenly before Teshoo 
Loomboo as scarcely to allow the 
Lama and his gylongs time to effect 
their escape, which they did with 
great difficulty across the Sanpoo 
river. Having then plundered Te- 
shoo Loomboo of the accumulated 
contributions of ages, and the tombs 
of their most valuable ornaments, 
the Nepaulese troops withdrew to 
their own country, into which they 
were pursucd by the Chinese, defeat- 

in several uctions, and at last 
forced to sue for peace on most igno- 
minious terms, being compelled to 
restore all the plunder captured dur- 
ing their expedition, and pay an an- 
nual tribute. Since that cpocha 
the Lamas have enjoyed profound 
peace; but their influence has been 
much weakened, or rather overpow- 
ered, by that of their terrestrial pro- 
tector, the emperor of China, ec 
year 1816 was a period of the grand 
or Dalai Lama’s disappearance from 
the earth, the human form which he 
last animated haying ceased to breathe 
on the 13th of the Persian month 
Rubbee ul Sanee, in the year of the 
Hejira 1230, at’ the age of eleven, 
after a epirituel and temporal reign 
of four years.{N, Macleod, Abdul 
Russool, Capt. Turner, Bogle, Moor- 
croft, Rennell, F. Buchanan, Klap- 
roth, $c.) 


Tiset, Lirrre.—See Lanpacx. 


Ticao Ist (or St. Hyacintho ).— 
A sinail island, one of the Phi 
ituated dug south of the large 
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island of Luzon; lat, 12° 30’ N., lon. 
123° 40’ E. In length it may be es 
timated at twenty-cight miles, by se- 
yen the average breadth. Here the 
gxleon used to take in water and 
provisions before her usual depar- 
ture for Acapulco. 


Ticxanx.—A town in the province 
and district of Bahar, fifty miles S.W. 
from Patna; lat. 24° 58’'N., lon. 84° 
50° E.  Tickary is only remarkable 
as being the residence of Raja Mitra- 
jeet, one of the very few remaining 
‘wealthy zemindars in the Company's 
old provinces, and what is atill more 
unusual, one of the very few possess 
ing common sense, The soil of his 
estate is in general poor, and re- 
quires much artificial watering ; 
in 1812 his clear income was cx 
mated at £40,000 per annum; an 
immense sum in this cheap country. 
The fort has a substantial carthen 
rampart, with bastions fit for guns, 
and a good wet ditch. Within this 
is the raja’s house, a Inrge pite of 
building, surrounded by the usual 
native appendages of gateways, gar- 
dens, tanks, fountains, and pavilions, 
besides a well-built circus and busy 
market-place close to the premises, 

The Mahomedans in the Bahur 
district occasionally make converts 
of pagans, especially by the purchase 
of slaves, who are treated with great 

‘indness; but this mode of conver- 
sion goes on much inore slowly than 
formerly, when the Mahomedans 
possessed the government and an 
enormous inconie, a great part of 
which was dissipated on this pecu- 
niary method of propagating their 
faith, Still, however, there is reason 
to believe that within these thirty or 
forty years @ considerable increase in 
the number of the faithful hea taken 
pee By the mere exertion of fa- 

cers, missionaries, or religious men- 
dicants, very little has been or can 
be done, but by the simple processes 
of purchasing and procreation, any 
religion might in a reasonable time be 
extended without giving offence, 
very large portion of the nominal 


Hindoo natives deing considered by 
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the spiritual directors now in the 
country as not worth admission into 
their flocks. 

‘A conversion of this description 
in a temporal view would be evidently 
disadvantageous, and in a spiritual 
sense the methods above alluded to 
could not with propricty be adopted, 
The pion, however, has succeeded 
perfectly well with the Mahomedans, 
probably more than one-half of the 
sect having an intermixture of Hin- 
doo blood. So far are the Hindoos 
from objecting to this mode of pro- 
pagating a religion, that Raja Mitra- 
ject of Vickary, a Brahmin, having 
had a son by a Muhomedan woman, 
bred him up tn that faith, and in 1809 
was expected to leave him a large 
proportion of bis vast estates. If it 
be asked why a Brahmin did not lose 
caste by such an action, the reply is 
casy, that a wan possessing Raja Mi- 
trajeet’s wealth and power cannot lose 
caste, for the priests would never 
dream of coumitting so uncourtly 
an action, 

‘The. Tickary rajas_are_ military 
Brahmins, chiefs of the Domkatar 
tribe, and until lately lived in obseu- 
rity, Beer Sah was the first person 
who obtained a small zemindary, 
about the time the Mogul govero- 
ment began to decline. His son 
Soonder, by his talents in turbulent: 
times, for which he was qualified, 
obtained a still larger estate. He 
lived, as was then customary, scizing 
on all lands within his reach, plun- 
dering such as would not join his 
standard, and paying nothing to go- 
vernnient unless when coupeten Oy 
an army. Isving been assassinated, 
he was succeeded hy Buniyad, wi 
promising obcdicnce to the English, 
was decoyed to Patna by Cossim Ali, 
und put to death, after which his 
wife was delivered of a posthumous 
son, the prevent Raja Mitraject. 
Cossim Ali sent a party to destroy 
the infant, who was concealed ina 
basket of cow-dung and preserved. 
After the battle of Buxar he emerged 
from his concealment, and has ever 
since shewn great attachment to the 
Britich government. Being 2 pro- 











dent man, besides his purchases of 
land fhe ‘bas accumulated much 
wealth, occasionally making a great 
display, but in private like all [in 
doos, frugal and penutious—(F, Bue 
chanan, Fullarton, &.) 


Tinoar.—One of the Molucca 
isles, about twenty-one miles in cir- 
cumference, situated on the west 
coast of Gilolo, threc leagues south 
from Ternate; lat. 0° 45’ N., lon. 
127° 25’ E, Both of these islands 
are remarkably well watered by 
streains from theit respective peaks, 
which are usually cloud-eapped. Ti- 
dore is poputous, and formerly con- 
tained twenty-five mosques, The 
sultan also was a potentate of conside- 
rable consequence in this part of the 
world, as he possessed a great part 
of Gilolo to the south and enst,” the 
chief towns being Maba, Weda, “and 
P: 3 and besides claimed sove- 
reignty over Wageeoo, Mysol, and 
Battanta, In point of fact, however, 
he was completely subject to the 
Dutch, who raised and deposed sul- 
taus as best suited their commercial 
speculations. 

On the sth November 152] Juan 
Curvalho, one of the surviving com- 
panions of Magellan, arrived at Ti- 
dore, and was well received by its 
chief, who granted him a factory for 
the purpose of collecting claves and 
other spices. On the 2ist Decew- 
ber he loaded two ships with spices 
for Spain. Gonzalo Gomez de Es- 
pinoza commanded the Trividad, aud 
it was his intention to proceed to 
Panama in Mexico, but he was cap- 
tured by the Portuguese, Sebastian 
del Cano went in the Victoria by the 
Jape of Good Hope, and after hav- 
ug lost many of hts crew during the 
voyage, arrived at St, Lucas on the 
7th September 1522 with only eigh- 
teen men, three years from the date 
of their departure from Seville, hav 
ing thus performed the first. circum- 
navigation of the globe. 

In 1526 a second Spanish squadron 
arrived at Tidore, where they found 
the Portuguese “had declared wat 
against the chief on account of the 
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succour he hed afforded to the equa- 
dron of Magellan. Hostilities then 
commenced between the two nations, 
and continued with varied success 
until 1529. The Spaniards alleged 
that these islands were within the 
Pope's line of demarcation, which 
was the fact; but the Portuguese 
were unwilling to relinquish 20 pro- 
fitable a trade, About this period 
these differences were adjusted, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth renounc- 
ing his right, such as it was, to the 
Moluceas for the consideration of 
350,000 dueats, advanced to him as 
a loan by the king of Portugal. 

In 1579 Drake, the famous circum~ 
navigator, artived at Tidore, and be- 
gan to gather spices without the per- 
mission of the king, who was at first 
greatly incensed; but being after- 
wards hy presents conciliated, his 
rage abated. Jn 1613 the Dutch 
captured all the Portuguese settle- 
ments on this island and on Solor. 

In 1804 Mahomed Zein ul Abdeen, 
the sultan of Tidore, applied by let- 
ter to the Bengal government, solicit- 
ing a supply of ordnance stores and 
ammunition to enable him to resist 
the Dutch, by whom his dominions 
had been recently conquered and ra- 
vaged, and himself, family, and de- 
pendent compelled to fly to Papua. 

‘rom thia asylum he was soon alter 
wards transported with his family, by 
Captain Greig of the bark Lord Min- 
to, to Ossoon, on the east side of 
Gilolo, where a considerable number 
of his most attached followers had 
asssembied. In consequence of these 
circumstances the Bengal govern- 
ment forwarded to the sultan diffe. 
rent stores to the value of 18,000 
rupees, on the arrival of which he 
attacked the Dutch and Ternatese, 
and recovered his authority in the 
Moluccas, and land of Maba on the 
island of Gilolo.(Zuniga, Forrest, 
Public MS, Documents, Sc) 





Titcensa—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated on the 
high road ta Rewah, about 26 miles 
travelling distance §. by W. from 
Allahabad city. 


TIMOR. 


Trurtenxtxe.—A large Malay vit 
lage in the island of Java, situate 
about five leagues east from Batavia. 





Trtoar.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunna of Indore, which 
in 1820 belonged to Holear, and 
contained about 300 houses.— Mal~ 
colm, §e.) 


Tiroxroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lihore, twenty miles west 
from Kangra, lat. 31° 35’ N., lon. 
76 WE. 

Tnyn.—A Burmese stockade in 
Cachar, the head-quurters of their 
army, to which, in 1824, a British 
flect of boats, with troops, asceniled, 
combined with those of Gumbheer 
Singh, The attack, however, was 
repulsed with considerable loss; but 
subsequently, in consequence of the 
landing of Sir Archibald Campbell 
at Rangoon, the Burmese abandoned 
the station and province, 








Turerycotta.—A town in the 
northern circars, district of Guntoor, 
47 miles W, by N. from the town of 
Guntoor, lat. 16° 35’N., lon. 79° 
25’ E. Six mites west of Timery cotta, 
a entaract is formed during the rainy 
season by the river Yedlapadu, whieh 
in the opposite season is perfectly 
dry. The water falls from a height 
of about sixty fect, into a basin, 120 
feet in breadth, ornaniented with 
several Hindoo places of warship. 
The great elevation from which this 
water is projected wonld, under pro- 
per management, greatly assist irriga- 
tion.—(feyne, $e.) 


Tiaan Iste.—A very snail is- 
land, situated off the cast coast of 
the Malay peninstla, lat. 2° 52’ N., 
tong. 104° 5° E. This island is high 
and woody, and has several others 
still smaller, lying off it to the west- 
ward. Vessels bound to India, 
through the straits of Malacca, may 
go within the istands of Timasn, 
Pesang, Aor, Pulo Tingy and the 
main —( Elmore, §¢.) 

Timon (east).—A large island in 


the Eastern seas, intersected by the 
ninth degree of south lat. and ex- 
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tending obliquely ins north-east 
end sonth-west direction. In length 
it may be estimated at 250 mites by 
forty the average breadth. The 
chiefs of Semao, Rotto, Savu, Kesser, 
and Roma isles, are also subordinate 
to the Dutch factory at Coopang. 

Timor isa billy country, but does 
not contain any volcanoes, The 
elevation of some parta us seen from 
the sea, Captain Flinders thought not 
much inferior to the penk of Tene- 
rife. The rivers are small, and not 
navigable beyond the influence of the 
tides, which rarely exceeds a mite, 
the cise and fall being about nine feet. 
‘The south-west point is surrounded 
by a reef from halfa mile toa mile 
of, and runs for some distance up 
the straits, hoth sides of which are 
low lands, but the water is neverthe- 
less very deep. The width of the 
entrance is three miles und a half, 
with a depth of thirty-six fathoms ; 
nor are there any dangers except the 
reef above mentioned. The interior 
is a ridge of mountains of great 
height, while the shores on the south 
side are low and oyer-run with man- 
groves. 

‘A large supply of sandal-wood is 
annually procured from hence; but 
in quality is reckoned inferior to that 
of Malabar, ‘The most highly per 
fumed wood is found near the root, 
About 10,000 cwt. are annually ex- 
ported, in the first instance to Java, 
bat ultimately to China, Gold is 
found in several of the Timor rivers, 
both in luinps and grains; but the abo~ 
rigites are said to have a strong aver- 
sion to search for, ot even to touch it, 
and many years ago Inussucred o purty 
of Dutch vent inland to collect the 
precions metal, Copper abounds in 
the Philaran hills, but_no iron has as 
yet been discovered, The Dutch and 
Portuguese between them claim the 
whole sovereignty of the island. 
Fort Concordia is the capital of the 
first and Velli of the jast, but their 
reapective boundaries are iil-defined, 
and some of the native chiefs dis- 
claim all subordination, It is, how- 
ever, admitted that the whole coast 
east of Delli belongs to the Portu- 
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guese, and the whole of the south 
coast to the Dutch; on the north- 
west coast their possessions are in- 
termingled. 

The natives ate mostly of a dark 
colour, with frizated bushy hair, but 
approaching less to the Papuan negro 
than the natives of Endé. ‘They are 
below middle size, slight in their per~ 
sons, and more resemble the South- 
sea islanders than the Malays. In 
the interior they are subdivided into 
small communities, governed by chiefs, 
who exercise all the powers of so- 
vereignty over the lower classes; 
near the European settlements the 
‘spective residents administer jus- 
tice. The religion of the country ia 

t of the chiefs prefer 
Christianity, retaining at the same 
ime their ethnic priests, customs, and 
It in said, that so late 
as 1820 there was not one genuine 
native convert to Mahomedanism on 
the whule island, nor was there any 
trace of Hindvoism. Their deities 
are particular stones and trees, the 
supposed representatives of evil 
spirits, whom they worship to escape 
harm, conceiving they ran uo tisk of 
annoyance from good spirits. 

Their domestic quadropeds are 
buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, hogs, 
dogs, eats, deer, monkeys, ce. They 
cultivate tice, wnaize, millet, kachang, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and cotton ; 
put maize is the staple article of food, 
together with the sugar of the lontar 
palm, and a species of sngo. ‘The use 
of the plough is unkaawn, a wooden 
spade and shurp pointed stick being 
their agricultural instruments, In 
some cases they have wet land tram~ 
pled to a proper consistence by buffa~ 
Joes. Coco-nuts and the areca palm 
ere scarce, but the lontar palm 
abounds. A little sugar-cane ix 
planted, but not for the purpose of 
making sugar. Fish abound on the 
coast, but the natives are offnid of 
the sea, and seldom venture into a 
canoe. 

Their arms are bad muskets, and 
spears of iron and bamboo. In 
1820, a rebel chief, named by the 
Dutch, the keyser or emperor of 
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Amanoobang, had about 2,000 men 
trained to fight on horseback. The 
population is but thinly scattered over 
the island, and except those built by 
Europeans, it cannot be said to con- 
tnin any towns. In 1820, the imports 
consisted of coarse blue and white 
clothes, chintses of a large pattern, 
glaring red handkerchiefs, china silks 
of conrseand gaudy patterns, payongs, 
muskets and gunpowder, iron, coarse 
cutlery, Macassar purangs and lead. 
‘The exports were sandal-wood, eurth 
oil and wax, Many whalers put in 
at Coopang and Delli, to trade and 
procure refreshments.—( Malay Mise 
cellanies, Flinders, Crawfurd, §c.) 


Tron Lavr—An island in the 
Eastern seas situated between the 
seventh and eight degrees of south 
latitude, and the 132d and 133d of 
cast longitude. In length it may be 
estimated at seventy miles by twenty- 
five, the average breadth, Except its 
dimensions and geographical situa- 
tion, nothing further is known re- 
specting it, 

Tinyevenry (Trinavali, one of 
Vighnu's names.), district in the 
Sonthern Carnatic, situated between 
the cighth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude, and occupying the south- 
eastern extremity of what is usually 
termed the peninsula. To the north 
it is bounded by the collectorate of 
Madura, on the south-cast it is se. 
parated from the island of Ceylon by 
the gulf of Manaar; and on the west 
is bounded by Travancore, from 
which it is separated by a high ridge 
of woody mountains of extremely 
difficult access. Generally speaking, 
however, Tinnevelly may be called 
an open country, as it contains few 
hills, and those insulated and de- 
tached; but it comprehends several 
tracts of waste and jungle, especially 
towards the cast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tuticorin, In the Punjma- 
hat and Calacaud divisions there are 
numerous palmira trees, growing in a 
sandy soil, and interspersed with dry 
grain cultivation, The elevation of 
the land above the sca increases as 
the country recedes from the gulf of 
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Manaar; but the district on the 
whole is considerably lower than the 
adjoining ones. The principal rivers 
are the Tambarapurni and Sylaur, 
‘The first rises from the Travancore 
ghauts, lat. 8°35’ N.;and about twelve 
miles from its source forms the ca- 
taract of Pampanassum ; after which, 
traversing arich and cultivated coun- 
tey, it passes Palamcotta within a 
mile north, and proceeds towards 
the sea, into which it falls at Perma- 
coil, having been previously joined 
by the Sylaar. 

‘The Sylaur river rises in the hills 
immediately north of Pooliery, at the 
eastern opening of the Ariangawel 
pass; soon after which it is united 
with several rivulets, the most. re- 
markable heing that’ which creates 
by its falls the cataracts. of Courtal- 
him, in lat.&° SU'N, This last-ncan~ 
tioned stream issues among the 
mountains that compose the southern 
side of a kind of recess formed by 
the retiring of the great ghauts, and 
which is noted for the singularity of 
its climate. This recess is above 
twenty mifes in width, and its greut- 
est opening through the Ariangawel 
pass into the Travancore province 
about half as auch, the pass itself’ 
being very narrow, and about ten 
miles in length. The recess has of 
late years been tolerably cultivated, 
and from the oftiness of the hills the 
scenery is grand and picturesque, re- 
sembling certain romantic spots in 
Switecrland, Towards Cape Co- 
miorin there is another pass into 
Travancore, known as the Arum. 
boolic pass, about two imiles in 
width, and as much in Sength, the 
eastern opening of which lics exactly 
in the meridian of the cape, at the 
distance of twelve miles, 

Towards the southern and castern 
extremity of the coast there are many 
salt marshes, the largest being si- 
tuated in Colsailpatoam and Vesin- 
putty in Calacaud, ‘These marshes 
were formerly distinct and separate, 
but owing to some inundations about 
twenty years ogo, four of them were 
united.” They ere divided from ‘the 
sea by high sand-hills, have not apy 
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natural communications with it, and 
lie at unequal distances of from four 
to thirteen miles. Since the heavy 
monsoon of 1810 they have becn 
filled to the depth of from five te ten 
feet, and the stagnant water, by i 
long continuance, has done infinite 
mmischief by flooding the villages and 
cultivated lands, 

The climate of the northern por- 
tion of the Tinnevelly district greatly 
resembles that of Madura, but there 
is a considerable difference towards 
the centre, und along the fertile 
banks of the Tambarapuraj, The 
northern monsoon seldom reaches 
these quarters before the eud of No- 
vember, and generally is not so hcavy 
as in the central Curnatic. In com- 
mon sensons the rains are over 
about the end of December, about 
which period the thermometer fails 
below 70° at sunrise, This district 
has one peculiarity of climate, which 
that a fait of rain is always ex- 
pected tate in January, sufficient in 
quantity to raise the rivers and re~ 
plenish the tanks, In March the 
thermometer ascends to 94°. The 
cool retreats of Tinnevelly are 
Courtallum, already mentioned, and 
Trichendore; the climate of the first 
being particularly gratifying to the 
feelings of an European eorly in 
June, immediately after the heavy 
Malabar rains have commenced. 
‘The difference of the thermometer 
between Puluacotta and Courtullum 
is usually about ten degrees, the first 
being much the hottest. With re- 
spect to thia happy valley (Courtal- 
lum) it is a singular fact, that even 
while the rains daily pour down, and 
the sky is overcast, there is no sen- 
sation within doors of damp, as there 
is in the Curnatic during the north- 
cast monsoon, and razors and other 
steel instruments remain for a iong 
time without rusting. Another cir- 
cumstance greatly s the con- 
valescence of individuals, which is a 
small cataract, projected from a rock, 
under which Borpeans bathe, and 
derive great beuefit from its invigor- 
ating’ effects. The average tempera- 
ture of the water at this fall is from 

VoL. i. 
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72 to 73° of Fahrenheit, The 
greatest height of the fowest fall of a 
cataract here is nearly 200 feet; and 
at no great distance there is a beau- 
tiful pagoda dedicated to Siva. 
Although, as may be inferred from 
the above description, the climate of 
Courtallum is very delightfal during 
the months of June, July,August, and 
September, it is far otherwise during 
those of February, March, April, and 
May, partaking as it docs of both 
monsoons. Being deprived of the 
salutury influence of the southerly 
ds, filled with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, ‘and unventilated during the 
last-mentioned four months, the cli- 
mate becomes close and sultry, and 
gencrates an endemic fever similar to 
that experienced on the Senegal and 
Gambia, Trichendore is a place on 
the seaside about thirty miles east 
of Palameotta, and is resorted to 
during the months of March and 
April, for the benefit of the sea 
breeze and change of air, but in both 




















these pects it is inferior to Moo- 
lapett In respect to climate, ge- 
nerally, Tinnevelly has anany udvan- 
tages. The north-east monsoon is 


mild; in March, April, and May, the 
unpleasant months of the year, the 
seaisat hand; ond in June, July, 
and August, Courtallum affords a re~ 
fuge to invvlids, 

The chief productions of this diz- 
trict are rice aud cotton; the last of 
asuperior quality, and amounting to 
34,000 cawnies annually. But the 
same laud cannot be put under cot- 
ton two successive seasons; oue 
year’s fallow must intervene, ulthough 
the soit and climate are both farour- 
able, Many fruits, roots, and greens 
are produced, but some of the most 
contmion Carnatic pulses are wanting, 
and during unfavourable seasons rice 
is imported from Travancore, Prior 
to the French revolution, when Cey: 
fon and the Eastern islands were 
possessed by the Dutch, it was cone 
sidered of importance’ to establish 
spice pluntations in ‘Tinnevelly. 
Cinnamon and other spico plants 
were accordingly procured, at a great 
expense, and planted in gatdens raise 

au 
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ed among the hills, which in 3814 
yielded as follows: 








Trees. 
Cinnamon .. 110,557 
Nutinegs in the shel 345 
Coffee. 25,25 








Ibs. 
Cinnamon in store 1,394 
Nutmegs ditto. 4,391 
Coffte ditto 603 





Few of the nutmeg trees had then 
attained their fill growth, but they 
were gencrally flourishing and healthy. 
The cinnamon. plants also appeared 
to thrive, and although inferior in 
quality to those produced at Co- 
lamba, the bark would still have be 
vainable, had nut Great Britain uc- 
quired Ceylon in perpetuity. 

The chief towns in size und popu- 
lation are Tinnevelly, Alvartinevelly, 
Shermadevy, and Culdacourcby. The 
Muahomedans are very few, and the 
primitive Hindoo manners and cus- 
toms are scarcely any where seen in 

reater purit Apparently, the 
lapse of twenty centunes hay made 
no change whatever. The Coillery 
tribe, on the wentern frontier, prevent 
nothing of the ugliness and deformity 
which generally characterize nutives 
of the hills and wilds of Hindostan: 
on the contrary, they are tall, well- 
made and featured, and of a martial 
disposition, The present inhabitants 
of Tinnevelly seem to live ina style 
of superior comfort to those of the 
neighbouring districts, and in 1822, 
according to the retnens of the col- 
Jectors, were estimated at 564,047 
persons. Their dwellings are mostly 
well raised and constructed, especially 
jn the towns adjacent to the Tamba- 
rapurni, where tiled houses, and wide 
etean and regular streets arc seen. 
In the northern and western tracts 
of the Shevelpatore estate the dwel- 
fings are of a very inferior description, 
il-placed, damp, and unhealthy, con- 
éealing a gaunt, meagre, ill-lookivg 
race. 

In times of remote Hindoo anti- 
quity this district formed part of the 
great Pandian empire, the capital of 
whieh waa Tanjore. During the carly 
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Carnatic wars, fram 1740 to 1766, it 
swarmed with independent poligars, 
distinguished by uncouth names, suck 
as the Pullitaver, Nubbeekhan, Cut- 
teck, Catabominnigue, and Panialum- 
etutch, in a state of perpetual hosti- 
ity, cach having his fort or den, situ- 
ated among the woods anc fastnesses 
which then almost covered threc- 
fourths of the country, At that pe= 
riod, in conjunction with Madura, 
Tinnevelly was farmed for eleven 
lacks of rupees; and low as was the 
assessment, it generally rnined the 
farmer from the difficulty of collee- 
tion, In this disorderly State it von= 
nued anti) 1702, from which date 











the Madras presidency collected the 
tribute 


bot until very lately, the 
of many of “the smallest 

ised not only 
but criminal jnrisdiction, de 
services as well ay the lives of their 
subjects being at their disposal,_— 
When the war with Tippoo com- 
meneed in 1789, and the Madras 
army was actively employed in his 
dominions, a formidable insurrection 
Iroke out ameng the southern pol- 
lams of Tinnevelly, for the quetling 
of which a body of troops wax 
marched into the country, This 
occasion was embraced for disarming 
the poligars, demolishing their forts 
and strong-holds, and reducing then 
immediately under the civil authority 
of the Company. In 1801 a second 
insurrection took place among the 
southern pollams, which was consi 
dered to be connected with another 
in the Dindigul and Mui 
tries, but the whole were effectually 
subdued. In this manner, by the 
energy of government and the extine- 
tion of a divided authority, one of the 
finest districts of Hindustan was con- 
verted from a state of anarchy and 
confusion to one of subordination 
and prosperity. 

The chief part of the revenue of 
Tinnevelly arises from the wet lands, 
which yield two crops in the year.— 
The system under which the revenue 
was realized during the government 
of the nabobs of the Carnatic, and at 
first with very lirtle improvement 



























TINNEVELI. 


under the British, was that of all 
others the most liable to abuse.— 
The governinent and the cultivators 
shared the crop according to a valua- 
tion of the harvest made by persons 
appointed for the purpose, when the 
season was so fur advanced as to 
adinit of a prohable estimate being 
formed, After the crop was reapcil 
the servants of government received 
the sovercign's share, which, if less 
than the estimate, was made up by 
the farmer; if more, the surphis was 
equally divided, The next operation 
was to determine what proportion of 
the government grain should be re~ 
ceived in money, or rather how 

of it shonkd be delivered to certain 
of the principal inhabitants to sell on 
government account, Two-fifths of 
the government proportion were in 
this manner generally made over to 
the inhabitants ata price reenlated by 
circumstances ; the remaining three- 
fifths were stored up hy the public 
functionaries, It was consequently 
the policy of the native ruler, to ine 
crease his revenne by monopotizing 
the grain and enhancing its price, 
without regard to the ultimate ame- 
lioration of the country ; but it was 
consistent with British policy to en- 
dcuvour to abolish the monopoly, und 
transmute the rent in kind to w 
money rent. 

Tt is evident that the nutive system 
had ionmnerable disadvantuzes, and 
tended to deteriorate both the morals 
and agriculture of the province. It 
held out encouragement to no in. 
dustry but that exerted to defraud 
government; and by converting the 
character of the sovercign into that 
of a merchant, it forced the govern- 
ment to monopolize the food of the 
people to secure its revenue. The 
abolition of a system so replete with 
inconvenience had long been a pri- 
mary object with the British autho- 
ritics, but so many obstacles and 
impediments intervened, from the 
prejudices and habits of the natives, 
that it was not until 1809 that a 
transition to a money rent could be 
accomplished, The inhubitants liked 
the old system because it was old; 



























because it held out a specious ap- 
pearance of propurtioning the sove- 
Teign’s demand to the produce of the 
season; because their apathy ied them 
to prefer subsistence unattended with 
the responsibility of converting their 
grain into money to profit accompa~ 
nied by risk und exertion; and lastly, 
because the system presented a wide 
fiell of cmbezzlement wherein to 
exercise their exertion and ingenuity, 
Indeed, in all countries the great ass 
of the people are the last to recoguize 
the advantages resulting from the 
application of principles which, not- 
withstanding their justaess, do not 
happen to be perfectly obvious. 
Juder the old system government 
nearly monopolized all the grain, be- 
cause its share was withheld until the 
farmers had consumed theirs, when 
government grain was issued to the 
inhabitants; and the sovereign having 
thus become the greut corn-fuctor of 
the country, derived bis revenue trom 
a monopoly of the grain instead of 
rent from the land.” Under such an 
arrangement the resources of the 
country could not be developed nor 
industry be properly exerted; ale 
though the revenue might have borne 
a farge proportion to the Jand culti« 
vated and to the Inbour put in mo- 
tion, not to mention the enormous 
balances onunally feft outstanding, 
For it is not by a comparison of the 
gross sum exhibited in a land tax, 
that che merits of a settlement are to 
be appreciated, but by the net sum 
remaining in the treastiry as an avail~ 
able resource for the general exigen- 
cies of the state, Although # transi- 
tion from a grain to a money rent 
could not be effected without some 
diminution of the gross revenue, yet 
this apparent decrease was counter. 
balanced by a diminution of charges, 
and by a general improvement of the 
resources of the couutry, from the 
introduction of a more tational sys- 
tem of colfection. In 1817 the total 
gross collection of the public revenue 
in Tinnevelly amounted to 5,64,131 
star pagodas.—{ Hepburn, Public MS. 
Documents, Medical Reports, Figth 
rt, Orme, §e.) 
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Trxnevecty.— A town in the 
southern Carnatic, the capital of the 
preceding district, filty-nine miles 
N.N.E, from Cape Comorin ; fat. 8° 
48° N., lon. 76° 1’ E. This place is 
situated about twenty-five miles cast 
of the great mountains, and is large 
and populous. On three sides it is 
surrounded by extensive paddy fields, 
watered from the river, and on the 
west by dry, higb, and rocky ground, 
—(Medicut Reports, Se.) 

Tixani—a fortress in eastern Ti 
bet, situated in the Tingri plain, which 
according to Abdul Russool had two. 
pieces of canon and a garrison of 
200 soldiers. The adjacent vil 
contained only forty houses, although 
it Hes on the main road from Cat- 
mandoo to Lassa, and is a station 
where supplies of horses may be pro- 
cured, From fience to Teshoo Loom- 
hao the road is level, and it was by 
this route that the Gorkha troops 
marched when they invaded Tibet, 
and plundered Teshoo Loomboo, in 
1792, 

The favourite abode of the chiroo, 
or Bhotea antelope, or supposed wr 
corn of the Himalaya, is the Tingri 
Meidan, a fine plain or valley 
throngh which the Aran flows, and 
which is situated immediately beyond 
the snows by the Koote pass” In 
this vlley beds of sult are said to 
abound, to which the chiroos resort. 
—(Abdul Russoul, Mfr. Hadgson, $c.) 


Tiras (Tripura}.—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, situ= 
ated principally between the twenty: 
second and twenty-fourth degrees of 
north aticude. On the north it is 
bounded by Silhet and Dacca Jelal- 
poor; on the south by Chittagong and 
the sea; to the cast it is separated 
hy hitts and deep forests from the Bur- 
mese dominions ; and on the west it 
has the great river Megna and the 
district of Dacca Jelalpoor. 

The Tipera district, also named 
Roushenabad, is the chief eastern 
boundary of Bengal, and of very large 
dimensions, In 1784 it was estinat- 
ed to contain 6,618 square miles, but 
various lands have since been added, 





















TIPERA. 


and its eastern limits are not yet ac- 
curately defined, Towards this quar 
ter the country is extremely wild and 
overgrown with jungle, and abound- 
ing with clephants; but the tracts 
adjacent to the Megna are rich, fer- 
tile, and commercial. The distance 
in a direct line from Comillah to the 
frontier of Ava Proper, near the 
river Kienduen, is rather more than 
200 geographical miles. The Tripu- 
ra tribe reach within a few miles of 
Comilluh, and extend above thirty 
mils to the eastward, while Taun- 
duen, the capital of the Aengiin, sub- 
ject to Ava, is from twenty to thirty 
miles in a direct tine west from the 
Kicnduen. There is reason to sup- 
pose that the intervening space be- 
tween the Aengiin and Tripura na- 
tions will be about 100 geographi 
les in breadth. Through this ex« 
tent no passuge is known to exist, Tt 
is probably occupied by a mountain 
ous barrier, more rugged than high, 
at least no hills of very great cleva- 
tion are visible from the district 
boundaries. 

‘owards the cast, between the tere 
ritory of the Tripura race and the 
central inaccessible mountains, there 
is a wide hilly region, occupied by a 
people called Kookies (Kungkis), 
the Lingach of the Burmese, and 
Lingta of the Bengalese, who appear 
to be a martial and predatory people. 
‘These and other small tribes ure the 
people interposed between Ava and 
Bengal, from about lat. 24° 25' N,, 
to lat, 22° 55’ N. The principal 
river of Tipera ix the Goomty, 
which springs from an unknown 





























source among the eastern hills, 
It is ascended in February hy the 
wood-cutten fifty miles above 








Comilluh, being thes far navigable 
for canoes, with a shallow current 
and winding course, The low hills 
through which it Hows are intermixed 
with marshes and jecls, and for many 
months of the year so pestiferous, 
as to deter even the Bengalese from 
entering them, 

Both Tipera and Chittagong ap- 
pear at one period to have helonged 
to the rajas of the first. They were 


TIRAIT, 


early (about A.D. 1279) attacked by 
the kings of Bengal, who seized lurge 
tracts, leaving, however, the Tipera 
rajas in the possession of large estates, 
as tributaries, while the more inac- 
cessible parts continued wholly inde- 
pendent, and occupied by the abor 
ginal inhabitants. ~The Mahomedans 
were in their turn worsted hy the 
chiefs of Arracan, who retained pos- 
session of Chittagong untif the ascen- 
dancy of the house of ‘Timour began 
to operate in this remote quarter, 
when its conquest was finally effected 
in 1733, In times still more modera 
the catates on the plains belonging to 
the Tipera raja have been, since 1765, 
subject to the British government ; but 
the Tripura nation or tribe continue to 
maintan a kind of independent prin- 
cipality among the eastern hills, about 
thirty miles wide. This people have 
features entirely resembling the Chi- 
nese and Burmese, have their huts 
built on posts (a marked distinction 
from the Bengulese), ani follow di« 
vers impure customs abhorred by 
the Brahmins, They must conse- 
quently be considered us the same 
race ay the more castern nations, al- 
though their princes have adopted 
Hindoo names anst usages; and with 
respect to the throne follow the sy 
tem of Malabar, the raja being suc 
ceeded, not by ‘his son, but by bis 
nephew. At present the Tripuras 
seem to be divided into three tribes, 
named collectively Teura by the Ben- 
galese, and, according to report, ail 
speaking the same language, though 
varying in chnracter. Maha I 
Rajindra Manick, the reigning chief 
in 1801, was much addicted to it 
ebriety, and had, through imbecility 
and mismanagement, so much involy- 
ed his circumstances, that his zemin- 
dary was mach reduced in extent. 
That portion of the Tipera district 
adjacent to the course of the Megna, 
from Daoudcaundy to Luckipoor, is 
famous for the production of excel- 
lent betel-nut, held in such bigh es- 
timation by the Burmese and Arra- 
caners that they buy up large quan- 
ies, and even anticipate the ensu- 
ing crops by advances of money. 
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‘The coarse cotton goods of this coun- 
try are known ail over the world by 
the names of baftaes and cossnes, aud 
are an excellent, durable and substan- 
tial fabric, and are largely export~ 
ed, both by the Company and by pri- 
vate merchants. The most valuable 
articles of agricultural produce are 
cotton, rice, and betel-nut, the culti- 
vation ‘of which and ths prosperity of 
the district generally appear to have 
been annually increasing, In 1814 
the amount of the jumma, or land 
assessment to the revenuc, was 








11,3488 rupees, and in 1801 the 
total population ‘was estimated at 
750,000 persons, in the proportion of 
four Hindoos to three Mabouedans. 
Along the sea-coast salt is amanufuc- 

Tn 


tured on government account. 
this district there are not any r 
schools of seminaries where the Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan laws and reli- 
gion are taught, and the lower classes 
of females have the reputation of 
being much addicted to suicide, 

Among the forests of Tipera the 
gaya! is found in a wild state, and 
the number of clephauts annually 
caught is very considerable; but they 
are reckoned inferior to those of 
Chittagong and Pegu. The height of 
this animal has in general been much 
exaggerated. In India the height of 
females is commonly from seven to 
eight fect ; that of males fom cight 
to ten feet, measnsed at the shoulder, 
as horses are, The Jargest ever 
known, with certainty, belonged to 
Asoph' nd Dowlah, the nabob of 
Oude, and was taken in 1796; yet 
his perpendicwar height at the shout- 
dee was only ten feet six inches. One 
belonging to Nusrit Jung, the late na- 
bob of Dacca in 1798, and of a great 
age, measured ten feet high ; and the 
standard height required by the Ben- 
gal government, for elephants pur- 
chased for their service, ts nine feet. 
AF. Buchanan, J. Grant, Crisp, J. 
Elliott, Sc.) 














Tinait.—A small town and ghurry 
in the province of Allahabad, twenty= 
five miles N.N.E. from Ditteah ; lat. 
26° 1 N., lon. 78° 36° E. 
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Tireercor.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Coimbatoor, containing seve- 
ral Hindoo temples, situated about 
thirty miles travelling distance north 
by west from Daraporam. 


Tiniksrencanam.—A small town 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Chingleput, situated about nine miles 
travelling distance from the town of 
Chingleput. At this place there is a 
maguificent templededicated to Maha 
deva, with four pyramidical gnteways 
in the usual style of the south of 
of India, The principal one is abont 
160 feet high, and near to itis a noble 
tank faced with masonry. Another 
smail temple devoted to the sane 
deity, stands on the apex of a pic- 
turesque rock about 300 feet above 
the town, and is approached by a 
flight of steps, mounting in a stray 
line from the base to the summit, 
‘The officiating priests here tell a story 
of two Brahminy kites, which come 
every day precisely at noon to feed at 
this ‘temple, and afterwards fly to 
Bengal to quench their thirst in the 
waters of the holy Ganges,—( Fullar- 


ton, §¢.) 


Tianoot (Trihuta),—A district in 
the province of Bahar, of which it oc- 
cupies the north-west corner, and 
situated principalty between the twen- 
tysseventh and twenty-eighth degrces 
of north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by the jungle territory of 
Saptari, bélonging to Nepaul; to the 
south by the great Ganges. On the 
east is the Bengal district of Purneah ; 
and on the west the district of Sarun. 
In 1784, Tirhvot was estimated to 
contain 5,033 square miles; but since 
that period it has been variously mo- 
dified. 

Although not hilly, the surface of 
Tirhoot is more elevated, the soit 
drier, and the climate in general 
healthier, than those more to the 
south, yet during the summer the 
heat isintense. For agricultural pur- 
poses, it ix plentifully supplied with 
water from several small rivers, and 
where these are wanting, tanks and 
reservoirs have been constructed. In 
@ particular quarter embankments of 














TIRHOOT. 


considerable strength and elevation 
are necessary to restrain the waters 
of the great Gunduck river, which 
occasionally overflows these dikes 
and inundates vast tracts of country 
from Kurnal to Hajypoor, sweeping 
away whole villages, with all their 
cattle, inhabitants and woods. Tir- 
hoot is generally well cultivated, 
but in the north and south extensive 
wastes are found, contiguous to old 
zemindaries, which having remained 
ina state of nature and without oc- 
cupants for many years, leave the 
boundaries of these estates undefined, 
and give rise to frequent affrays and 
much litigation, Tillage, however, 
as progressively advanced since the 
first of the decennial settlement 5 
much jungle being annually reclaimed 
and brought wader the plough or con 
verted 10 wholesome pasture, The 
most vaiitable exportable commodities 
produced are sugar, indigo, satepetre, 
opium, tobacco, pawn, turmeric, gin- 
ger and rice. Towards the northern 
fronticr there are large forests, but 
no supply of timber deserving of note 
can be procured, for want of depth in 
the rivers. rtd this be remedied 
large quantities might be obtained, 
The principal rivers are the Gunduck 
(a boundary one), the Bhagmati, and 
the Gogera. In I814 the jumma or 
land assessment to the revenuc was 
12,354,680, und in 180), the popufation 
was fooscly estimated at two millions, 
in the proportion of one Matiomedan 
to four Hiadoos, The principal towns 
are Hajypoor, Siu, Durbunga 
and Mowah. 

The impure saline composition 
named khari, is muotifietured tn con 
siderable quanties, not far trom the 
Ganges, shout cight miles cast of 
Singhea. The saline earth from which 
it is made is called rehu, and efflores- 
ces in several pergunnahs in the 
districts of Tirhoot and Saran, and is 
scraped together and collected at the 
surface. It is subsequently procured 
by burning and lixivation. At present 
there are not any brick or mud forts, 
nor is there any species of fortifica- 
tion to be seen, or any remarkable 
public building, if we except the gaol, 









































TIROON, 


always the most conspicuous orna- 
ment of a Bengal district, andgenerully 
well populuted. In 1811, durnig Lord 
Minto’s administration, it was 
posed in council to establish a Hindoo 
college at Bhowra in Tirhoot, which 
had been an ancient hot-bed of Brah- 
minieal superstition, upon the plan 
of the institution at Nuddea on the 
Hooghly. 

On account of its natural advanta- 
ges of suil and climate, this district 
was originally selected by the Bengal 
government as an eligible station for 
improving the breed of horses, the 
aboriginal race of horses in thut pro- 
vince being of the most contempti« 
ble description, feeble, vicious, and 
scarcely lurger than mastiffs. A low 
murshy soil seems uncongenial to the 
nature of this noble animal, which 
here degenerates. immediately, while 
it thrives in arid tracts ulinost desti- 
tute of water. Many horses of the 
first quality have sinee been reared 
about Hajypoor, and horse dealers 
from Upper Hindostan attend the 
fairs to make purchases. A considera 
ble number are also annually obtained 
at the government stad, for mounting. 
the king's and native cavalry, besides 
those reared by the zemintars and 
others throughout the conntry. 

Tirabhucti, corrupted to Tithoot, 
in the remote ages of Hindoo anti- 
quity was a component part of Mai- 
thila, an ancient division of Indiv 
which comprehended a great propor- 
tion of the modern districts of Tirhoot, 
Sarun, and Purneal, and also part of 
the adjacent tracts now possessed by 
the Nepaulese. The limits of the 
whole were the Gunduck and the 
Cosa rivers and the Nepaul woua- 
tniss, and within those territories a 
distinct language was spoken, still 
named the Maithila or Trihutya. 
During the wars of the Ramayuna 
its sovereign was named Januca, 
whose daughter, the far-famed Seeta, 
espoused the great Rama, whose ex- 
ploits are narrated in that mythologi. 
cal pocm. Tirhoot appears to have 
continued an independent Hindoo 
principality antil A.D, 1287, when it 
was invaded by Toghan Khan, the 
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‘Muhomedan governor of Bengal, who 
extorted large sum of money froin 
the raja, but did not retain possession 
of the country. It was finally sub 
dued about A.D. 1325 by the Empee 
ror Allah ud Deen, who annexed it 
to the throne of Delhi. Along with 
the rest of the province it devolv- 
ed to the British government with 
the Dewanny in 1765, but was not 
permanently assessed for the revenue 
until 1794,—(J. Grant, Colebrooke, 
. Buchanan, Stewart, $c.) 

‘Tru. —A station in Northern Hine 
dostan, which in 1817 was the resin 
dence of the Gurwal Raja; lat 
23’ N., lon, 74° 28’ EL 
above the level of the sea 2, 
At this yilace the Ganges receives the 
Bhilling, a considerable river that 
issues from the snowy chain.—( Hodg- 
son and Herbert, &¢.) 

Tinsoocrr Narar Teen. — A 
I temple in Northern Hindostan, 
y miles north by east from Se- 
rinagur ; lat, 30°39" N., lon, 78°55! E. 


Tinoox.—A district on the east 
coast of Borneo, situated between 
the third and fourth degrees of north 
latitude. The coast here is all low 
mangrove land, the mountains being 
very distant, aud inhabited by Idaan, 
‘The country abounds with sugo-trees, 
which being the chief sustenance of 
the natives, they plant annually in 
great numbers to prevent any deficien- 
ey, as a cunsiderable time must elapse 
before they are fit to cut down, The 
produce of the country consists prins 
cipally of sazo and birds'-nests, both 
of which ure in great plenty and per- 
fecti It also yields wax, canes, 
mats, hone, biche-de-mnr, 

in some pacts gold. In this dis. 
trict there are many rivers the lnrgest, 
named the Barow or Curan, from dif. 
ferent places near it, has about three 
fathoms of water at the mouth, but 
there arc several shoals which render 
the assistance of a pilot necessa 
The tribes known by the names 
of Tiroon and Tedong tive chiefly on 
the north-east coast of Borneo, and 
are reckoned # savage and piratical 
race, addicted to cannibalism, ‘Their 
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language is little known, but is ac- 
counted peculiar to the tribe, which 
is probably a subdivision of the Idaan 
or Horaforas.—( Forrest, Dalrymple, 
Leyden, c.) 

Tinrarvnt.—aA smalt town in Ti- 
bet, perched on the top of a table 
Jand 200 feet high, the residence of a 
Lama ands everal gylnogs, who dwell 
in separate houses of rough stone, 
and feud a past Fife; int. 31° 
10/N., lon. 80° 43’E. This place is 
overhung by steep craggy lime-stone 
rocks, insulated pillars of which, 
having resisted the weather longer 
than the softer portions, seem ready 
to tumble on the inbabitants. About 
two miles to the west two hot 
springs of clear water bursting from 
a calcareous table-rock twelve feet 
high, and nearly half s mile in diame- 
ter, which appears itsclf to have been 
formed of the sediment deposited by 
the spring while cooling, and is as 
white as stucco, The water as it 
overflows the little basias forms a 
great varicty of fantastic figures, the 
calcareous matter being probably sup= 
plied by the chalhy mountains al 

irtapari, to the north-west of which, 
near Mioar, gold is found. The low 
swampy land in the vales yields a 
gvass which is cut and carried for 
winter hay for the horses of Garpan, 
Kientung, Deba, and Dump. Nearly 
opposite to the Lama’s house is a 
Droad wall of stone, 150 yards long 
by fur broad, covered with a great 
number of loose stones, on which 
prayers have been inscribed by the 
pilzrims, There are also many sinall 
maths (temples) having niches in one 
side, on which are impressions of La- 
anas and Hindoo deities in unburned 
and on some piles of loose 
s are figures of Lamas of Nura- 
yan (Vishnu), and of Bhasmasur.— 
Movrereft, $c.) 


Tinurmew (or the Chinese city).— 
A town in the kingdom of Ava, situ- 
ated on the east side of the Iruawady, 
nearly opposite to the junction of 
that river with the Keenduem ; lat. 
22°20 N., ton. 05° 10'E. The name 
is said to have originated in remote 
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TOHANA. 


times from s victory gained here 
over the Chinese.—(Trant, §c.) 


Tinwaw Axcavy (Tiravara ane 
gedi).—A small Moplay town in the 
Malabar province, mneteen niles 

SE. from Calicat; lat, 11° 3'N,, 
lon, 75°50 E. This place stands ou 
the banks of a river that comes from 











viguble for canoes thirty-two miles 
further up. 


Tsenrxcmy.—A considerable fish- 
ing village in the istand of Java, s 
ated on the east side of the straits of 
Sunda; lat. 6° 15'S, lon. 105° 45" 
E. To the south-east this is one of 
the best cultivated districts in Java, 
but the neighbouring woods and 
south-western extremity of the island 
have never been peuctrated hy any 
European, and still remain wholly 
unknown.—( Thorn, ge.) 














Tons Lake great lake in the 
Batta country in the island of Sima- 
tra, which has not yet been visited hy 
any Enropean, In 1822 it was point- 
ed out frosp the hills of Silindung, near 
Tapunooly, to Messrs. Burton and 
Ward, by their guides, the middle of 
the lake (hex bearing in the direction 
of north-cast from thespot where they 
d, which would make it probably 
dD From the 
distance at which they placed the 
extren h side of this cen 
‘stimated the length 
renty aniles, by” a 
dur of fifteen or twenty miles, 
described 
as being occasionally very rough, so 
inuch so as to impede the passage of 
boats to an istand in its middle, where 
a periodical market is held. A large 
river and some smaller streams flow 
into this Jake, which being described 
as rising and falling twice a day, will 
probably ultimately turn out to be an 
arin of the 6ca,—{ Burton and Ward, 


§e.) 


Touana.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, sixty-five miles west of 
Karnal; lat, 28°42 N., lon, 75°57’ 







































TOLOAR ISLE. 


Toxa.—A town in the province of 
Aurungabad, twenty-seven miles 5.W. 
from the city of Aurungabad ; lat, 19° 
25’ N., lon. 75° 10°E. This place is 
built on a tongue of land formed b: 
the confluence of the Pera river witl 
the main stream of the Godavery, 
and though of small extent, and con- 
taining only one Hindoo tcmple, is a 
place of considerable religious resort. 
Its spacious and handsome ghants, 
descending to the water, combine 
with its lofty stone houses and fine 
site, to give it an imposing exterior. 
—(Fullarton, $c.) 

Tokun Bessrys.—A cluster of 
very small isles in the Eastern seas, 
situated off the cast coast of 
inland ; Int. §° 40’ S., lan. 123° 35’ E. 
These numerous little istes are euch 
of them surrounded by rocky shoals, 
between which very Tapid currents 
sct strongly to the castward, and ren- 
der the navigation hazardous. They 
are inhabited.—( Stavorinus, 5c.) 

Touinc.—-A town or station in 
‘Tibet, seven miles S.W, from the 
Sutuleje, the residence of a head La- 
ma, and’ poss (it is said) a sue 

erb temple; lat. 31° 14’ N., lon, 
Poe 44’ EL 

Tomsono.—A remarkable volcano 
in the island of Sumbhawa, situated 
about forty miles W, from the town 
of Bima, “On the 11th April 1815, 
a noise resembling the firing of guns 
was heard here, and at other stations 
between lat. 2° 30’ and 8° 30’ S., 
such as Saloomah, Manna, Padang 
Gooche, Moco Moco, Croee, and 
Semanko Bay. On thisday happen- 
ed the great eruption of the Tom- 
Doro volcano, but the distance to 
these places is so enormous a space 
for sound to be conveyed over (to 
Moco Moco in Sumatra, 1,400 miles), 
that we must suppose some inter- 
vening volcanoes were also explod- 
ing. ‘That of Goonong Rawoong, 
near Bangawangy in Java, threw out 
great eruptions on the 10th and 1th, 
Even this is 728 miles travelling 
distance from Batavia, where many 
reports were heard, 

‘On the 5th April 1815, a firing, as 
of cannon, was heard at Macassar, 
217 nautical miles distant from 
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Tomboro; and on the night of the 
11th, the firing was again heard, but 
much louder, and the resident’s 
honse was ebaken by the reports. 
Next morning the sir at Macassar 
was obscured by volcanic dust and 
ashes, and by noon the darkness was 
complete, the ships’ decks being co- 
vered with ashes. The darknesy 
continued so intense that the hand 
was not visible when held within a 
few inches of the eye. On board 
‘one of his majesty's ships a dust, re- 
sembling caleined pumice-stone, lay 
a fuot in depth, and great quantities 
were thrown overboard. On ap- 
proaching Sumbhawa the sea was 
covered to a vast extent with float- 
ing pumice, mixed with large logs 
and trunks of trees, which louked as 
if blasted by lightning. On shore, 
the perpendicular height of the ashes 
in the neighbourhood of Bima town 
was found to be three inches and 
three quarters; and witbin thar place 
the atcumuiation of the ashes was so 
great, ns to break down the roof of 
the resident’s house. Of the town 
of Sanjier, four or five lengues to 
the south-east of the Tomboro inoun- 
tain, the greater part of the crops, 
and a number of inhabitants, were 
destroyed, and the bay covered with 
floating logs and ~ pumice-stone 
ashes,—(Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tation, $c.) 


Toto Bay.—A deep bay that in- 
dents the east of the island of Cele- 
bes, the coast of which, as yet, has 
been but little explored. 

Toroan Isix.—This is the largest 
of the Salibabo islands, named by 
Vatentyn Karkallang, and by Capt. 
Hunter, Kercolang, situated between 
the 4th and 5th degrees of north ja- 
titude, and abont 126° 30’ east lon. 

This island is from eighty to a hun~ 
dred miles in circumference, and is 
in general of agoodheight. The face 
of the country is composed of steep 
hills and extensive vallies, every part 
of which is covered with trees and 
verdure. It is populous and well 
cultivated, the inhabitants being 
mostly Mahomedans, who wear tur- 
bans, and are covered with cotton 
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cloth, Their houses, erected on 
posts, are well-built and neatly 
thatched, the whole exhibiting a con- 
siderable degree of civilization, The 
Dutch had formerly a flag here, but 
about 1773 the Masindanese excr- 
cised a sort of jurisdiction over the 
island, and exacted a tribute, which 
was usually paid in slaves—(Copt, 
Hunter, Forrest, §c.) 











Tomine Bay.—A bay that deep- 
ly indents the north-eastern quarter 
of Celcbes, and abounds with small 
rocky islands and rocky shoals, It 
is also named Goonong ‘Teilo bay. 


Tonna Bava.—A ein the 

Mysore province, situated inn wild 
country surrounded by mountains, 
about twenty-four miles travelling 
distance W.N.W. from Nundydroog. 
To the south of this pluce there is a 
fine reservoir; and on a small emi- 
nence, close to the village, isa singn- 
Jar temple formed in the natural hol- 
low of a huge mass of granite, painted 
red and white within, and held in 
reat reverence by the sect of Bai- 
lara, who resort hither and worship 
aude emblem of Mahadeva, under 
the appellation of Trimata. This 
village ad the fortress of Mahaka- 
lidroog ought to exchange places 
(1820) in the best maps.—(Fudlar- 
ton, §¢.) 

Toxpt.—A town on the sea-coast 
of the Southern Carnatic province, 
lat. 9° 43’ .N., Jon. 76° 5’ E, This 
place gave the name to, but the mo- 
dern capital of Tondiman’s country 
is Puducotta. 




















Toxpiman’s Cocntry.—A large 
zemindary in the Southern Carnatic, 
bounded on the north by the pro- 
vince of Tanjore, and on the east by 
the bay of Bengal. Much of this 
great estate is still covered with 
forest, particularly the southern por- 
tion, where the savage character of 
the scenery is enhanced by the pic- 
turesque rocks which rise at inter- 
vals above the jungle. Towards Pu- 
ducotta the country becomes more 
open, and the soil is a large grained 
sand, with rifts, moist in some places, 
and 60 soft and spongy as to sink to 


TONDIMAN’S COUNTRY. 


the depth of two feet under the tread 
of an elephant, 

The Tondiman family having al- 
ways exhibited the greatest fidelity 
and attachment to the East-India 
Company, at a time when these qua- 
iex, even in a zemindar, were of 
importance, great attention lias, in 
consequence, always becn shewn to 
their interests and to the smeliora- 
tion of their estate. On the death 
of Vijaya Raghunath Tondiman in 
3807 he left his zemindary to hix 
two sons, then children, encumbered 
with aheavy debt of 80,00 pagodas, 
which, fmt for the interference of 
the Madras presidency, would have 
accumulated by embezzlement and 
usury to the utter ruin of the orphans, 
To prevent this natural progression 
of a native estate, the children were 
Placed under the’ superintendance of 
Major Win, Blackburn, then resident 
at Tunjore, associated with two mont 
respectable relations as local mana- 
gers, and so different was the result 
of this system, that ia 18]1 not one 
pogoda of the debt remained unpaid, 
while the cultivation of the soil, 
owing to the steady regularity of the 
management, had been greatly ad- 
nced. In that year the actual re- 
venue received amounted to 32,404 
star pagodas. 

‘The Malabar system of snecession, 
which prevails among the southern 
poligars, does not include dhe Ton 
; for the present (1820) Tos- 
an is the grandson (not the grand 
nephew) of the chief celebrated in 
the early wars of the i iis 
younger brother takes a joint part 
with him in the administration of 
affairs. Both of them speuk English 
with tolerable fluency, and are said 
to be very attentive to. business, a 
rare quality in an East-Indian gentlee 
man, So improved is the state of 
the country, that among this tribe of 
thieves, hy birth and profession, & 
theft is scarcely known, a great coo- 
trast to its condition twenty yenrs 
back, and a proof how easily the cha- 
racter of natives alters with altered 
circumstances. The Tonci-man (the 
English termination mau, added to 
Tondi, the name of a town) is per> 
































TONSE RIVER. 


baps the most favoured dependent 
of the British nation in all Hindostan, 
a just reward for the inflexible ad- 
herence of his family to the British 
cause ut all times and through all 
fortunes, His original territories 
have been considerably enlarged; he 
is master of his own revenues, is pro~ 
tected from al} external annoyance, 
and pays no tribute, subsidy,or contri~ 
bution in any shape whatever. —( Ful 
larton, Major Blackburn, Orme, §¢.) 


Toncno.—A town in the province 
of Pegu, situated on the cast side of 
the Sitang river, said to be second in 
importance in the Burmese empire, 
situated about 100 miles cast of 
Prome, from which it is separated 
by the Galadzct mountains ; fut. 
18° 45’ N., Jon. 96° 45’ E. Tt has 
not as yet been described by any 
European, bnt according to native 
report is surrounded by a ditch and 
brick wall of some strength, This 
town was formerly the capitul of an 
independent kingdom,which was sub- 
dued by the Peguers, and the district 
of Tongho is now the jaghire or per= 
sonal estate of the king of Ava’s 
elder brother, who bears the title of 
prince of Tongho,—( Publi Journals, 
‘Symes, 6c.) 

Toncknwen,—A British district in 
the province of Arracan, extending 
from near Sandowy in Int. 18° 30’ N. 
to Cape Negrais in lat. 15° 55! N. 
‘The route from Sandowy to its chief 
town, named Ghoa, is along the wea- 
coast, which is every where studded 
with rocks, rocky isles, islets, and 
reuls, which render it a dangerous 
navigation at all seasons, and quite 
impracticable «uring the south-west 
monsoon. The road is intersected 
by nunierous streams and creeks not 
fordable, and much swelled during 
the rains. This district. in 1827, 
when visited by # British deputation, 
was found extremely thinly peopled, 
not owing to any deficiency of nutu- 
ral resources, but to the former mis- 
government and tyranny of the Bur- 
mese.—{ Public Journals, §¢.) 

Tonx.—A Rajpoot town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, fifty miles travelling 
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distance south from the city of Jcy- 
poor; lat. 26° 12’ N., lon. 75° 38’ E. 
This is a considerable town, well- 
built of stone, but containing no re- 
marknble public edifices. It stands 
in a triangular hollow between two 
hills, and protected by an excellent 
stone wall, which forms the base of 
the triangte below, and stretches 
along up the margin of the cliffs 
behind. Close by is a sinall lake, 
about three miles south from the 
Banass. This town and territory 
was acquired in 1838 by the British 
government, which transferred it to 
Ameer Khan, who, probably for the 
first time in his fife, became sta- 
tionary here, and with some of his 
banditti in 1420 was building a bouse 
near the Banass,—(Fullarton, dc.) 








Toxonv.—A town in the Mysore 
province, near to which are still to 
be scen the remains of the wall of an 
ancient city, which indicate thut they 
once must have been of great extent, 
The reservoir also is a very great 
work, und is said to tiave been formed 
by Rama Anuja, about the year 1,000 
of the Christian cru, It is formed 
by an embankment between two 
mountains, which Tippoo attempted 
to destroy by cutting o trench 
throngh the mound, in the hope, it is 
said, of finding treasure at. the bot- 
tom. The tank was repaired after 
his overthrow, and the town has in 
consequence inuch recovered.—(F. 
Buchanan, §¢.) 


Toxsx Rever (Tansa).—A river 
of Northern Hindostan, which was 
unknown until 1814, although it is 
nearly treble the size of the Jumna 
above their junction, at lat, 30° 30° 
N,, and by far the most important 
river; for the Jumna is fordable 
above their confluence, while the 
Tonse is not. In 1819 Lieutenant 
Herbert traced this river to its 
source iv the Himalaya, where it 
issues from a snowy bed, thirty-one 
feet broad and knee-deep, 12,784 feet 
above the level of the sea, near to 
the sources of the Jumna, but from 
the northern face of the same cluster 


of peaks. In the upper part of its 
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vourse it is called the Sapin.— 
(Hodgson and Herbert, &¢.) 


Tonsz f TansaJ.—A river which 
has its source in the mountains of 
Rewah, whence it descends in a tre- 
mendous cataract 200 feet high. It 
is afterwards joined by various tri- 
butary torrents from the same range, 
and after a course of above 100 miles 
through the plains, falls into the 
Ganges, about twenty miles below 
Allahabad. The Tonse is a very 
considerable stream during the rainy 
season, but is too rapid to admit of 
its being navigated.-t Fullerton, $e.) 


Toosan.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, six miles W.S.W. fro 
Subhatoo ; lat. 30° 56’ N., lov. 
76° 53 E. 


Toorsarroon (Tulasi Pura)—A 
town in the province of Oude, fifty 
miles N. by E. from Fyzabad; lat. 
97° 29' N., lon, 82° 17’ E. 


Toomnunna Rivea (Tungha Bha- 
dra).—A river of the South of India, 
which rises near Hooly Onore, where 
the two rivers, the Tungha and the 
Bhadra, from whence it takes its desig- 
nation, meet. The Tunga,which is the 
northern river, takesita risein the Wes- 
tern Ghauts, about half a degree south 
of Bednore; the Bhadra, from a chain 
of hills situated to the eastward of 
the ghauts, nearly opposite to Man- 
galore, and known by the name of 
the Baba Boodcn hills, After flowing 
through e jungly country for nearly 
a degree, it joins its waters with the 
Tunga, at Koorly, a sacred village 
near Hooly Onore. From hence, 
taking a sweep first north and wes- 
terly, and afterwards to the east, it 
continues a very winding course until 
it joins the Krishna. Like the river 
last-mentioned, it is crossed in round 
baskets of bamboo wicker, rudel 
fastened together and covered with 
half-tanned hides. ( Moor, F. Bucha- 
nan, Fullarton, Lambton, §c.) 


Toomooy.—A smal] town in the 
province of Malwa, eighty-four mites 
west from Chatterpoor; lat, 25° 8” 
N,, lon, 78° 36’ E. By Abul Fazel 








TOORKEIRA. 


it is described as follows: “ Toomer 
is a town situated on the banks of 
the river Betwah, in which are seen 
mermaids. Here is an idolatrous 
temple, in which if you beat a drum 
it makes no noise.” 





Tooxty.—A smail town in the 
Northern Circars, within six wiles of 
the sca-coast of the Rajamundry dis- 
trict, on the south bank of the river 
Salliaveram, which separates Raja- 
mundry from Vizagapatam. ‘This 

lace contains several pagodas, and 
is situated in a pleasant country, with 
hills on both sides. 


Tooxcna.—A small town in the 
province of Ajmeer, principality of 
Jeypoor, twenty-seven miles from 
the city of Jeypoor. This place is 
built of grey-stone, and stands at the 
base of a ridge of hills. Ruins of a 
fort, tower and other edifices remain 
on the height above, which for ages 
have been untenanted ; and about 
one mile and a half distant is another 
hillfort, of considerable extent, 
naned Madooghur.—(Fullarton, §c.) 


Tooncrauty Trurtz.—A temple 
in Northern Lindostan, thirty-one 
miles N.E. from Serinagur; lat. 30°29’ 
N., lon, 79° 13’ E.; 9,989 feet above 
the level of the sea, 

Tooracut. Droos. -- A_hill-fort 
(probably in ruins) in the Balaghaut 
Coded Districts, about cightcen miles 
travelling distance from the town of 
Bellary. 


Tooncoovy.—A large 








illage in 


the Carnatic province, district of 
Trichinopoly, about thirteen miles 


E. 





travelling distance E,S,E. from the 
city of Trichinopoly. pluce is 
on the high road from Trichinopoly 
to Tanjore, and possesses a bungalow 
for the accommodation of travellers. 
(Fullarton, $0.) 


Toonketna.—A brick-built town 
in the province of Candeish, which 
in 1816 belonged to the Peshwa, and 
contiined 200 houses; lot, 21° 23° 
N., lon. 74° 44’ E., nincty-six miles 
east from Surat. It stends on the 
banks of the Tuptce River, which 





TOURADJA. 


when full is here about three furlongs 
broad, but in May not above one- 
third of a furlong. It is crossed in a 
large flat-bottomed boat cupable of 
holding 200 natives. The soil is 
rich and productive, but the country 
in 1816 was greatly infested by 
Bheels from the mountaina,—(Suther- 
tand, §¢.) 


Toortyoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, twenty-five miles 
north from Trichinopoly; lat.11° 7’ 
N., lon. 74° 43’ E. 


Tonnatta.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, division of Puckely, 
situated on the east side of the Indus, 
where it is joined by the small river 
Door; lat. 34°12/N., lon. 72? 43 
E. The Indus here enters into an 
open country, and expanding over 
the plain, forms numerous isiands,— 
(Elphinstone, $c.) 


Tort Frrrenroon,—A town in 
the province of Allahabad, forty-four 
miles E, by S, fram Ditteah ; lat. 25° 
20 N., ton, 79° 5 E. 

Tonttony.—A village with the 
ruins of a picturesque Hindoo tem. 
ple in the Carnatic province, situated 
on the extreme point of the Ramnad 
peninsula, about twenty-cight miles 
travelling distance from the town of 
Ramnad. This is the usual place of 
embarkation for pilgrims procceding 
to Ramisscram. The breadth of 
the strnit from Toritory to Panban is 
about a mile and a half, and the pas- 
suge is usually performed in a large 
heavy ferry-boat, pushed along with 
poles. —( Fullarton, $e.) 











Tonvaxarny.—A town in the My- 
wore province, fifty-two miles north 
from Seringanatam ; lat. 13° 10° N., 
lon, 76° 43’ E. 


Tonorr (Teraf).—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Silhet, 
seventy-seven miles N.E. from Dacca; 
lat. 24° 2Y N., lon. 91° 18” E, 


Tonnes Straits.—Straita in the 
Eastern seas which separate the two 
large islands of Papua and New Hol- 
land. The passage tecommended by 
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Captain Flinders for passing through 
Torrea Straits is by entering the reefs 
at Morray’s island, by which route a 
two days? possase will carry a ship 
past alf danger; but as the space 
between Wreck Reef and Murray’s 
jsland is strewed with dangers, many 
of which have been discovered since 
the publication of Captain Flinders? 
charts, and of which the greater num- 
ber have only been recently seen, it 
cannot be called a safe navigation, 
‘These dangers consist of low coral 
islands, surrounded by extensive 
reefs, upon which in dark nights a 
vessel is in momentary hazard of 
striking, and being in consequence 
completely shipwrecked. This route, 
called the inner passuge, was first 
pursued by Mr. Cripps, of the brig 
Cyclops, bound from Port Jackson 
to Bengal in 1812; and was subse- 
quently followed by Lieut, Jeffreys, 
of the hired armed vesse) Kangaroo 
ip 1815; but a safer route has been 
since pointed out by Captain King, 





Tovnanc.—A large and populons 
town in Java, situated newr the north 
coast, 470 miles cast from Butavia, 
and fifty-four miles N.W, from Sou- 
rabhaya; lat. 6° 50° S., fon, 112° 5 
E, Extensive forests of teak stretch 
hence over a rocky and hilly tract to 
the vicinity of Zedayo, on a near ap- 
proach to which the land is level and 
well cultivated.—{ Thorn, Se.) 


Tounansa (Ta Rajja)—An ex- 
tensive district in the interior of Co- 
lebes, bordering to the north on the 
Alforeze mountains, which separate 
it from the bay of Tominie; to the 
cast upon Loboe and Wadjo; to the 
south upon Seederiring, and to the 
west on the Mandaus mountains. 

A large proportion of the Ta Raja 
tribe are aborigines, and unconverted 
to the Mahomedan faith, and are said 
to eat the prisoners made in war. 
Another portion live entirely on the 
water in their vessels, continually 
roving -around Celebes, Floris, and 
Sumbhawa. These last are frequently 
named Biadjoos, and subsist by fish- 
ing biche-de-mar, and catching tore - 








70 TRANQUEBAR. 


toises for the shell—(Stavorinus, 
Leyden, 0.) 


Tounarea.—A small district si- 
tuated at the southern extremity of 
Celebes, bounded by Macassar, Bun- 
twin, and the sea, and under the in- 
flvence of the Dutch at Fort Rotter~ 
dain ; lat. 5° 77S., lon. 119° 25’ E. 


Tovanacuact.-A_ pass in the 
province of Bejapoor from the Con- 
can to the interior of the Wester 
t mountains ; lat. 17235’ N., lon. 
0 E. 

Trapox (in Borneo)—Sce Mox- 
‘TRADOK. 








Traxc Riven,.—A river with a 
bar entrance in the Malay peninsula, 
which forms the vorthern boundary 
of Queda, in tut, 7° 20'N. In ts20. 
the village of Trang contained about 
400 inhabitants, and there were many 
others on both sides of the river, and 
of its numerous branches. Elephants 
and iton away be procured here. The 
country belongs to the Ligor raja 
under the Siamese, but of late years 
has been little frequented, In 1827 
a few elephants, some rice, some Sisin 
wood, and a little tea, were exported 
to the Coromandel coast.—(dnder- 
son, Captain Burney, §¢.) 


Trangervan (Turangaburi).—A 
Danish settlement in the Southern 
Carnatic, situated on the seu-shore 
of the Tanjore district, 145 miles 8, 
by W. from Madras, A Danish com- 
pany was established at Copenhagen 
in 1622, and the first Danish vessel 
arrived on the coast of Coromandel 
in 1616, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Tanjore raja, from 
whom they purchased the villuge of 
‘Tranquebar, with the sinall territory 
adjacent, for which they still pay 
tribute, Here they erected the for- 
tress of Dansburgh, the protection 
of which, and the correct conduct of 
the Danish company’s servants, soon 
attracted population and commerce. 
‘the company, however, did not 
prosper, as in 1624 they surrendered 
up their charter and property to kin, 
Christian the Fourth, in payment 

















a debt they owed him. Under a fru+ 
gal government the revenue of the 
port continued sufficient to pay the 
current expenses; and while Den- 
mark continued neutral her subjects 
realized vast sums during the revolu- 
tionary war, by lending their names 
to cover British property, On the 
unfortunate rupture with that king: 
dom in 1807, the Dunes were de- 
prived of ali their settlements in 
India. 

‘The territory attached to Tran- 
qnebar is very sniall, being in its 
most extended limits about five miles 
long by three broad. ‘The fortifica- 
tiens of the town towards the shore, 
consisting of a rampart and bastious 
faced with masonry, and a wet ditch 
at some distance from the walls, but 
without a giacis, are still (1M20) in 
good repair, On the south there ix 
a sinall branch of the Cavery, where 
boats find shelter; but there is no 
harbour, all vessels of a lirger class 
being obliged to unchor outside of the 
surf, The form of the town is a po- 
lygon, and, though of small extent, 
is built with remarkable neatness and 
regularity. There is nota native hut 
or other mean structure within the 
walls, Two of the streets may be 
called handsome, the houses being 
of two and three stories, with little 
Grecian porticoes of thtce or four 
pillars projecting into the street, and 
indowed generally with rattan lat- 
tices, The government-honwse is near 
the centre, and there are two Pro- 
testane churches, besides a Portu- 
guese Roman Catholic chapel, The 
fort or citadel occupies the south- 
eastern angle towards the sea, and 
contains an old custellated building, 
where the principal public offices arc 
kept, with a light-house on the 
highest tower, The village of Puo- 
rier, about a mile distant inland, 
forms a sort of suburb or black town, 
and besides the goverument garden- 
house, has several little Danish villas 
in the neighbourhood. 

The revenues of Tranquebar are 
but scanty, being principally derived 
from the government share of the 
wet grain (rice) cultivation, the farm 

















TRAVANCORE. 


for the sale of arrack, tobacco, fish, 
oil, &c. and also the produce of the 
sea customs. In 1809, when pos- 
sessed by the British, the revenues 
of Trauquebar amounted to 16,013 
star pagodas, and the total popula 
tion to 19,67) persons. ‘Phe prinei- 
pal commercial intercourse of this 
small settlement is with the Isle of 
Frunce, Prince of Wales? Island, 
Singapoor, Ceylon, and Batavia. 
After the general pacification in 1834, 
‘Tranquebar was restored to its for- 
mier owners, and has since much im 
proved both in commerce and por 
lation, During the rupture with Bi 
tain this settlement nccessaril f 
fered greatly; but the inhubitant: 
bore the evil times without repining, 
and their conduct was on all occa- 
sions so strictly correct and honowr- 
able as to raise their character in the 
imation of the adjacent British 
jes under the Madras pre: 
dency, The raja of Tanjore still cone 
tinues to receive the Tranquebar tri- 
bute, amounting to 2,000 chuckrums 
per annum.-(4. 1, Hamilton, Bul~ 
larton, Macpherson, $e.) 






























Tuavancone, (Tiruwancodu).—A 
large province situated at the south- 
western extremity of Hindostan, be- 
tween the 8th and 10th degrees of 
north latimde, To the north it is 
bounded by the territories of the 
Cochin raja; on the south and west 
by the sen; and to the east it is se- 
parated from Tinnevelly by a range 
of lofty hills covered ‘with jungle, 
In length it may be estimated ut 140 
miles, by forty the average breadth, 
The surface of the country in the 
vicinity of the mountains exhibits a 
varied scene of hill and dale, and 
winding streams which flow from the 
hills, and preserve the vallies in a 
state of perennial verdure. The 
grandeur of the scene is much en- 
hanced by the tofty forests with 
whieh the mountains are covered, 
prouuciog pepper, cardamoins, cassia, 
frankincense, and other aromatic 
gums, In the woods ut the bottom 
of the hills are many elephants, buf 
faloes, and tigers of the largest size. 
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Monkies, spes, and baboons, are very 
numerous, und herd together in flocks 
and families. 

‘The agricultare and productions of 
Travancore, well adapted to its nore 
favourable climate and superior soil, 
differ materially from the cultivation 
and crops of the Carnatic. The wet 
cultivation is conducted without the 
aid of tanks, the seasons affording 
ficient moisture for the produc- 
tion of rice on every spot fit for that 
purpose, and as the utmost degree of 
try is exerted, the quantity pro- 
duced ina country Jike this, where 
the crops never fuil, must necessarily 
belarge. The natives believe this to 
be so considerable, that they assert the 
whole af the government expenses, 
civil, military, and religious, are de- 
frayed from the wet cultivution alone, 
without infringing on thut accruing 
from the dry species of tillage. The 
latter principally consists of pepper, 
betel-nut, and coco-nuts, ull monopo- 
lized or heavily taxed. The timber 
forests are generally (armed 5 ginger, 
coir, tormeric, and kopra monopoliz- 
ed, Tobaceo for the consumption 
of the province is imported from 
Ceylon, and made a government mo- 
nopoly, and transit duties are exacted 
ov all commodities passing through 
the interior, Among other articles, 
the produce of Travancore, and 
heavily taxed, are cassin buds, mace, 
long nutmegs, wild sufron, narwally, 
coculus indicus, bees'-wax, elephants” 
teeth, und sandal-wood. The sea 
enstoms of the province, Christian 
festivals, and fishurmen’s nets are 
taxed, and a capitation tax levied 
on all males froin sixteen to sixty, 
with the exception of Nairs, Moplays, 
and artificers, the very classes best 
able to pay it. This ‘operates as a 
tax on the soil, aud compensates to 
government for the light assessment 
on the grain produce. The land- 
holder is bound for all cultivators on 
his estate, cach person is assessed at 
three fanams, ‘Theaumber subjected 
to this tax has been estimated at 
250,000. The sum total of these 
multifarious exactions has been es- 
ated at twenty lacks of rupecs, 
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which is exclusive of the wet cul- 
tivation as already mentioned, and 
and from the detail here presented, 
some idea may be formed of the 
unsparing rapacity of fiscal regula- 
tions under a genuine Hindoo mo- 
narchy, the whole having been im- 
posed ‘before Travancore had any 
connexion with the British nation. 

Under the old Travancore govern- 
ment, from the prime minister (the 
dewan) to the superintendant of a 
few honses, there was an uninterrupted 
chain of authorities, subordinate in 
the strictest sense to their respective 
superiors, and exercising all the 
powers of the sovereignty, for they 
were not only charged with the re- 
venue assessments, the administra- 
tion of justice, the chastisement of 
offenders, but also with the command 
of the militia and defence of the 
country, The whole arrangement 
was calculated to obtain the com- 
pletest command over the persons 
and property of the people; nor 
could any system of rule be better 
adapted for the purposes of extortion 
and oppression, throughout all their 
rawifications, These, however, were 
exactly the abuses which the British 
never tolerated in their dominions, 
and endeavoured to remedy in Tra- 
vancore by introducing a balance of 
authority, and depriving the karigars 
of their judicial and military func- 
tions, thereby reducing them to the 
station of mere revenue officers. 

A short time before the etlective 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment the dewan of Travancore, in itni- 
tation of the regulations protnulgat- 
ed in the Company’s provinces, esta~ 
blished a certain number of courts 
of justice, but from various causes 
the experiment did not succecd. 
In 1810, an improved system was in- 
troduced by Colonel John Munro, 
the British resident, in which the 
Hindoo Jaw was continued as the 
basie, but in certain cases departure 
from its strict letter was permitted. 
According to the Brahminical sacred 
writings the killing of a cow is capi- 
tal, and trial by ordeal sanctioned, as 
also other practices equally extrava- 
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gont and absurd, while the punish- 
ments decreed were various, cruel, 
often Judicrous, and in reality in- 
flicted according to the caprice of the 
dewan and his subordinate officers. 
Among other cases which came be- 
fore the resident, while acting a9 
dewan, was un appeal from the deci- 
sion of a karigar or inferior judge, 
who had directed certain property to 
be given up to a man on oath. This 
suit being referred to an assembly of 
pundits for their opinion, they re- 
ted “that the decision of the 
igar was correct and just, but 
as the outh taken bad been rendered 
void owing to the death of a cow in 
the house of the person who had 
sworn, efore the term of forty days 
had expired, the property must be 
relinquished to the opposite party. 
Travancore, from the carliest tra- 
dition, hax been subject to a Hindoo 
government and guided by Hindoo 
jaws, which in many instances are 
founded less on the general princi- 
ples of justice and morality, apply- 
ing to all descriptions of persons, 
than upon peculiar dogmas of the 
Brabminical faith. Many delinquen- 
cies pronounced capital by the Hin- 
doo laws, are not even deemed cri- 
minal by the Christian and Malome- 
dan codes; nor in Travancore can 
these two persuasions be considered 
strangers, being, in fact, an ancient 
and inherent portion of the commu- 
nity. It was accordingly thought 
improper to subject them to the ope- 
ration of the Hindvo criminal law; a 
separate system was in conseqnence 
formed for each class, modelled upon 














that promulgated in the Company's * 


old provinces. When submitted to 
the pundits, most of the requisite 
modifications of the shastras were 
adopted without hesitation, and ac- 
quiesced in by the queen ; but to the 
by ordeal both parties clung 
remarkuble pertinacity ; and it 
became necessary, in compliance with 
their united supplications, to admit 
it in certain cases, under the express 
sanction of the dewan. Indeed, in 
Travancore, even so preposterous @ 
mode of trial appeare ta have been 
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productive of salutary effects, in re- 
straining, through the influence of 
their superstition and cowardice, the 
excesses of a cunning, avariciou: 
and cruel generation, So contagious 
example, that that species of trial had 
pervaded other sects, and had occe- 
sionally been resorted to hy the Jews 
of Travancore, One unfortunate He~ 
brew complained to the resident, that 
he, having incurred suspicion, had 
been obliged to put his hand in a ves- 
sel full of boiling oil; and not being 
uble to sustain the fiery scrutiny, had 
Jost his cauxe and the use of bis 
hand. 

The existing compilation of 
doo law in Travancore is nanied Va- 
rahara Maleka, comprehending the 
rules for trial and judgment, with a 
detailed exposition of the holy texts, 
This code is said to have been drawn 
up by Mahesha Mungalum Nambu- 
deri, a Brahmin of the Malabar coast, 
and inhabitant of Parymanum, in the 
territory of Cochin, about A.D. 1496, 
Tn 1817 courts, to administer justice 
according to the new code, were esta- 
blished at certain stations ; but the 
British resident was obliged to per- 
form the functions of dewan, it being 
found impossible to discover a native 
with adequate abilities and integrity 
throughout the whole province. In« 
deed, the successive dewans of Co- 
chin and Travancore for a long series 
of years had heen distinguished by 
au overbearing arrogance to their 
sovereigns, which rendered the queen 
averse to the re-establishment of sv 
imperious a functionar 

‘Travancore being an integral por- 
tion of the ancient Malabar, the usages 
and customs greatly resemble those 
described under that head; and the 
mode of succession to the throne 
and property is regulated by the same 
extraordinary rules. The husbands of 
the tamburetties, or princesses, have 
no tank or authority in the state, and 
are always sent back to their villages 
on the decease of the tamburetties 
to whom they had been murried. At 
a very early period the Christian re- 
ligion gained a footing in Travancore, 
and ite subsequent progress was so 
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great, that twenty years ago this pro- 
vince was supposed to contain 90,000 
persons professing the doctrines of 
Christianity. In same parts Cherise 
tian churches are so numerous and 
Hindoo temples so rare, that a tra- 
veller with difficulty believes himself 
to be in India, The most common 
name given to the Christians of Ma- 
labar by the Hindoos of the country is: 
that of Nazaranee Mapila (Moplay), 
hut also very freqnently Surians and 
Suriani Mapila. A large proportion 
of the fishermen on the sca-coast of 
‘Travancore and Malabar are Chris- 
tian, After the suppression of the 
Tesnits the greatest number of Ro- 
man Catholic churches in Travan- 
core and Cochin were attached to 
Goa, from whence they were sup~ 
plied with Portugnese clergy ; but 
the institution at Verapoly has grae 
dually and uujustly encroached apon 
them, and now exercises @ more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than any other, 
With respect to the general character 
of the Hindoo inhabitants, it seems 
to have struck two successive resi+ 
dents as being of the very worst de- 
scription, destitute of truth and ho- 
nesty, und abandoned to vice and 
corruption. This turpitude they at- 
tributed to the perverted system of 
their social relations, under which 
the social charities and the parental 
ties and affections, which connect 
father with child, and neighbour with 
neighbour, were extinguished, 

In this Kingdom the inale offspring 
of the tamburetties, or princesses, 
are the only legal heirs to the throne; 
but there are certain forms and cere- 
monies indispensable to the becom- 
ing tamburetties. It also appears 
that tamnburetties of Attingara pos- 
sessed the sovercignty of Travancore 
from rewote antiquity, untit Raja 
Martanden Wurmah, who died in 
1758, persuaded the reigning tam. 
buretty to make over the sovereign 
authority to the rajas, both far her~ 
self and for all succeeding tambu- 
retties, Raja Martanden afterwards: 
attacked the neighbonring petty 
states, and between 1740 and 1755 
subined many, through the efficacy 
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of a body of troops disciplined after 
the European manner, by Eustachius 
de Lanoy,a Flemish officer. From the 
above date the Travancore rajas, b; 
intrigue and force, continued to swal- 
low up all the adjacent chiefs, until 
1790, when, in consequence of a dis- 
pute about the purchase of Cranga- 
nore, Tippoo attacked his lines, pe- 
netrated to Virapelly, and but for 
Lord Cornwallis’s interference, would 
have totally subdued the province. 
These celebrated lines were, by the 
natives, deemed impregnable; but they 
were really more imposing than effec- 
tual, as throughout the great extent of 
thirty miles, few points were closed 
in the rear, so that nearly the whole 
would follow the fate of # single 
point. 

In 1795 one subsidiary treaty was 
concluded with the raja of Travan- 
core and in 1805 auother, by the 
conditions of which he transferred 
the management of his external poli- 
tical relations exclusively to his allies, 
As frequently occurs in native states, 
the dewan or prime minister of Tra- 
vancore attained an influcnce over 
the country, which wholly superseded 
that of his master, and was exercised 
in so hostile a manner towards the 
British government, that in 1809 a 
war ensued, when his strong lines, 
guarded by a nunterous army, were 
forced hy a smull detachment of Bri- 
tish troops, and the province subdued 
with unprecedented rapidity. 

En 1809 the failure of the measures 
adopted by the Travancore state for 
the liquidation of its debts, attracted 
the serious attention of Lord Minto, 
who addressed a letter to the raja 
notifying the impending necessity of 
assuming his territories, which was 
done in 1810, when the newly ap- 
pointed resident, Col. Jobn Manro, 
found that eighteen lacks of rupees 
remained due to the British govern- 
ment, besides five lacks to particular 
individuals. Not long afterwards 
the raja died and the throne was as- 
cended by the tamburetty next in 
succession, the Eliiah raja or heir 
apparent being excluded, his mother 
not having undergone certain forms 
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and ceremonies indispensible to the 
becoming tamburetty. Between this 
lady and the dewan such extreme 
animosity subsisted, that added to his 
untractable conduct and embezzle- 
ment of confiscated property, render- 
ed his removal unavoidable. The 
whole burthen of the government was 
then assumed by the resident, by 
whom, prior to 1813, the Travancore 
debts public and private were all dis- 
charged, and on adequate system for 
the collection of the revenue and ad- 
ministration of justice introduced. 
‘The result was so progressive an 
crease of landed resources, that in 
five years the amount of the revenue 
realized had doubled, although the 
rent had in many cases been dimi- 
nished and in no instance increased. 
In 1809 the Ind revenue collected 
amounted to 7,21,687 rupees; ii 
1813 to 15,62,830' rupees th 
crease originating from the prevention 
of abuses, and the procuring of sums 
formerly misapproprinted by indivi- 
duals, “One great state disbursement 
in Travancore is on account of the 
temples, and for the performance of 
stated religions rites. The allowance 
for both of these were not only left 
untouched, but discharged with a 
punctuality never before witnessed 
in this priest-ridden country. 

The second tamburetty having died 
in 1811 of the small-pox, apprehen- 
sions were entertained that the chief 
tamburetty, or queen regent, might 
experience a similar fate. She de- 
clined, however, being vaccinated, 
having already had the small-pox, but 
recommended the doctor to vaccinate 
her husband, and the two young tam- 
buretties, who were accordingly ino~ 
culated, and thereby preserved from 
a distemper which then raged with 
great mortality in Travancore. In 
1813 the queen was delivered of a 
son, and soon afterwards a white cle~ 
phant was caught among the Shuta- 
mut mountains, to the greut joy of 
the ranny and her subjects; the co- 
lour of the animal indicating an ans- 
picious reign to the young raja. He 
was soou afierwards inaugurated at 
Trivanderam, where a throne conceal- 
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ed by scarlet curtains was placed in 
the hall of audience, which beh 
drawn up, the queen appeured seated 
on it, atterded by her sister, the 
second tamburetty, the children of 
the former rajas, and the principal 
Brahntins and state officers A 
proclamation notifying the acces- 
sion of the young raja was read aloud, 
und he was brought forward and 
shown to the surrounding multitude. 
During this ecremony the qucen 
and every person continued standing, 
the British troops presented arms, 
and their band played God save the 
king, while the music of the Travan- 
core army made a considerable noise. 
The queen, however, was not long 
destined to enjoy her good fortune, 
for in 1814 she was delivered of 
another son and soon afterwards 
died, The resident in consequence 
recommended her sister, the principal 
tamburetty, to act as regent during 
the minority of the infant raja, which 
arrangement was subsequently car- 
ried into execution, when the young 
and the other children were 
placed under the joint care of the 
chief tamburetty and their own father, 
a person usually of little importance 
in the Travancore state. Consistent 
with British policy it was rather de~ 
sitable that the dignity und considera- 
tion of the tamburetties should be 
augmented, as their influence tends 
to moderate the rash and precipitate 
resolutions of the raja, and the coun 
try still abounded with suppressed 
factions cager to profit by a renewal 
of intestine warfare. Towards the 
conclusion of 1814 all the objects for 
the attainment of which the resident 
had assumed the stution of dewan 
having been accomplished, he resign- 
ed his official functions, bat great 
difficulty was experienced in discover- 
ing a uative properly qualified for so 
‘important a vocation, At this pers 
riod the total revenues of the country 
were estimated at thirty lacks of ru- 
pees per annum, and the subsidy pay- 
able to the British government for 
preserving internal tranquillity, and 
preventing external invusion, about 
eight lacks of rupees.—(Col. John 
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Munro, MSS. Public MS. Docu- 
ments, C. Buchanan, §c.) 


Travaxcons.—The ancient capi- 

tal of the above province, situated in 

lat, 8°25'N., lon. 77° 3¥'E., twenty 

ty-seven miles N.N.W. from Cape 
jomorin. 





Tricatoon.—A town in the Care 
natie province, situated on the south 
side of the Pananr river, forty-three 
miles west from Pondicherry; lat. 1° 
15°N., lon. 79° 15’ E. 


Trrcatone (Tricatur)——A small 
town in the Carnatic province, dix 
trict of Madura, thirty miles travelling 
distance from the city of Madura, At 
this place there is one of the finest 
tanks in the south of India, and on 
its bank stands a handsome pagoda, 
remarkable for the massy pyrainidical 
top that rises over the body of the 
edifice, —(Fullarton, $c.) 


Tarcatoon (‘ricatur).—A cone 
siderable town with a lofty pagoda, in 
the Carnatic province at ‘anjore 
district, about four miles N.W. froin 
Tranquebar. 


Trictexvore,— See Trnneventy 
Distaicr. 





Taimaroor.—A town in Tondi- 
man’s country in the Southern Car- 
nutic, about two miles and a half 
west fron Puducotta ; lat, 10° 21/N.,, 
lon. 79° 55’ E. 


Trinauck,— A holy place end 
strong fortress in the province of Au- 
rungabad, situated near the source 
of the Godavery, eighty-seven miles 
5.5.E. from Surat; lat. 20° 1'N., lon, 
73°42 E. Like most of the hill-forts 
in Gunterry, Trimbuck, owing to its 
lofty and inaccessible scarp, is impreg- 
nable to any army or artillery, how= 
ever well served. At the base it is 
about twelve miles in cireumference, 
and about four at its upper surface, 
The ascent to the upper fortress is 
extremely difficult, the principal one 
being merely a narrow stuir-case, cut 
into the face of the precipice, and 
capable of adniitting only one man at 
atime. In 1818, however, the gar 
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rixon surrendered to a British detach- 
ment after a very trivial resistance. 

‘The sacred river, the Gunga Goda- 
very, tises on the top of Trimbuck, 
whenee it issues in single drops from 
the rock, where it is covered by a 
smal! pagoda containing various Hine 
doo ido!s. From thence the rijl runs 
down the side of Trimbuck, passing 
through the town of that name te 
Nassuck, where it expands to a con- 
siderable stream. 


Tnimies.—A confused village of 
Collery huts in the Southern Carnatic, 
situated in one of the wildest tracts 
of Tondimans woods, at the base of 
a small bulging fortified rock resem- 
bling Dindigul’ in miniature. The 
lawer fort, enclosed by Jofty stone 
walls, ison # level with the village, 
and contains several inhabited streets, 
the ruins of a palace anda pagoda of 
curious architecture. In 1820, this 
place was garrisoned by a party of 
fifty Colleries armed with firelocks, 
Trimium is the Tondiman chief's 
stronghold, and was occupied for a 
time dnring the poligar disturbances 
by British troops.—(Fullarton, §.) 














Trimoorayva Ramratas.— A town 
of considerable extent and population 
in the Carnatic province, situated on 
the sea-coast of the Tanjore district, 
and bounded on the north by one of 
the arms of the Cavery, which sepa- 
rates it from the French settlement 
of Karical, It stands about twelve 
miles south from Tranquebar, 


Tarcmnorory ( TrickinapaliJ.—A 
district in the Carnatic province, 
under the Madras presidency, situa- 
ted about the eleventh degree of north 
Jutitude. To the north it is bounded 
by Salem and South Arcot ; on the 
south by Dindigul and Madura; to 
the east it has che district of Tanjore ; 
and on the west Salem and Coimba- 
toor. 

The country around Trichinopoly, 
although not ‘so highly cultivated a 
Tanjore, is rendered productive of 
rice by the vicinity of that brauch of 
the Cavery named the Coleroon. The 
eotton cultivation is also considerable, 
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amount, in 1820, having been es- 
timated by the collector at 1,500,000 
Ibs., and capable of great extension. 
Formerly the size and situation of the 
city, the abundance of subsistance in 
the neighbourhood, and the long re- 
sidence of Mahomed Ali’s second son, 
Ameer ul Omra, rendered Trichino- 
poly the favourite residence of the 
Mahomedans in the Southern Car- 
natic. On the adjacent island of Se- 
ringham, are two magnificent pagodas, 
which have long commanded the ve- 
neration of the Hindooa. The cli- 
mate here at particular seasons, on 
neconnt of the quantity of moisture, 












is not so intensely hot ax in other 
parts of the Carnatic, In 1837 the 
total gross collection of the public 


revenue in this district amounted to 
4,93,739 star pagodas, and in 1822, 
according to the returns made by the 
collectors to the Madras presidency, 
the total population was etimated at 
431,292 persons, — (Fifth Report, 
Public MS. Documents, § 0.) 


Tarcuryorony.~ The capital of the 
preceding district, situated on the 
south side of the Cavery 118 miles 
S.W. from Pondicherry. ‘This city 
was the capital of a Hindvo princi- 
pality until A.D, 1736, when Chun- 
dah Saheb acquired it’ by treachery, 
but lost it to the Maharattas in 174). 
From these depredators it was taken, 
in 1743, by Nizam ul Mulk, who on 
his departure to the Deccan delegat- 
ed Anwar ud Deen to administer 
the affairs of the Carnatic, and on 
his death, in 1749, it devolved by in- 
heritance to his second son, the Na- 
bob Mahomed Ali. In consequence 
of this arrangement it sustained a 
memorable siege by the French and 
their native allies, which Jasted from 
175) to 1755, in the course of which 
the mest brilliant exploits were per- 
formed on both sides ; but the extra- 
ordinary military talents displayed by 
Lawrence, Clive, Kirkpatrick, Dalton 
and other officers, cowbined with the 
heroic valour of the British grena- 
diers, preserved the city, and esta» 
blished the British candidate on the 
throne of the Carnatic. The energy 
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of character called forth on these oc- 
ensions by the alternate reverses and 
successes of the contending parties, 
and the strenous and manly exertions 
of each to repair their losses, and 
once more to meet their adversaries 
in the field, 80 adinirably narrated by 
Mr, Onne, are scarcely excelled in 
interest by those of the Peloponnesian 
war, as related by Thucidydea, both 
historians being ina manoer_ specta- 
tors of the events they described. 
The relative condition of the Car- 
natic since that eventful period, ha 
been greatly changed, and the in 
dual importance of this city altered 
with them, At present the fortified 
city or pettoh encloses the rock, and 
is separated by the deep and strong 
current of the Colloway from 2 po- 
Ppulous and extensive suburb, on the 
skirts of which are the dwellings of 
the civilians, surrounded by one of 
the finest military cantonments in 
India, The whole is intersected by 
excellent roads and shaded by a pro- 
fusion of garden trees and others cos 
eval with the station, The fortifica- 
tions of the city do not appear to 
have undergone any material altera- 
tion since the days of Clive und 
Lawrence, savewhat hasbcen wrought 
by the operation of time. A clear 
esplanade is preserved between the 
city and suburb, and the double wall 
of stone loop-holed without for mus 
ketry, the old round bastions, ditch, 
and glacis, still present a formidable 
line of defence. 
* The ascent is by o curious sort of 
staircase, partly covered and partly in 
the open air, at some distance from 
the ground. About eighty fect above 





the general level of the city is a well- 


built atreet of Brahmins’ houses, and 
higher up is the celebrated pagoda, 
a huge, massy, and windowless pile. 
Apillared square building, containing 
a statue of Hunimaun, occupies the 
most elevated peak. In the south- 
ern face of the rock below there is 
a small excavation, something in the 
style of the second class of cave 
temples at Elora, and from its sculp- 
tures apparently of Brahmiaical ori- 
gio, The hill comprehending all the 
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above fortifications is a rock of sye- 
nite, nbout 330 feet high, and the mar- 
gin of the green alluvial tract below 
is studded hereabovts with other 
lated rocks, scarcely less remark- 
able than that of Trichinopoly. The 
GoldenRock, the Sugar-loafRock, the 
French Rock, aud the more distant 
Etimiseram with its fortified pagoda, 
ali names of classical note in the his= 
tory of the siege. Close by in a 
Massulinan dirgah beyond the west- 
ern wall of the cit; nf hi 
slab, and no ways disti 
the bones of Chundat Saheb, and in 
asort of choultry adjoining ure the 
burial places of Ameur ul Om and 
fs but still embellished with silk 
curtains, and sanctified hy the prayers 
of attendant moollahs, 

The population of Trichinopoly 
and its iinmediate environs in 1820, 
was estimated at 80,000 persons, who 
exhibit no particular feature of a 
more advanced stage of civilization 
than their inland neighbours, except 
a superior proneness to litigation, 
Having long been the cupital of « 
Hindoo principality, a notion pree 
vails among the natives that much 
treasure is concealed somewhere; but 
nove has yet been found, It cannot, 
however, be doubted that a country 
like Hindostan, into which a current 
of gold and silver bullion has set 
for 2,000 yearz, must contain ine 
numerable hoards of hidden treasure, 
all Hindoos being more or tess hoard. 
ers, Travelling distance fron) Ma- 
dras 268 miles; from Seringapatum, 
205 ; and from Calcutta 1,238 miles, 
—{Fullarton, Orme, Heyne, §¢,) 























Trixcomacer.—A town, fortress, 
and excellent herbour in the island 
of Ceylon, 150 miles N.E, from Co- 
jumbo; Int. 8° 32 N., lon, 81°17! 
E., 128 miles travelling distance from 
Candy. Owing to the convenience of 
its situation, the harbour of Trinco- 
matee is the most important in India, 
When the violent monsoon com- 
mences all the zhips on the Coroe 
wnandel coast und western side of the 
bay of Bengal are obliged to put to 
sea, and then Trincomalee ia their 
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only place of refuge. A vessel from 
Madras can atrive here in two days, 
and the harbour is to be inade at any 
Jt was much neglected by 
the Dutch, the soil being barren and 
the nir noxious, and having no con- 
tinental possessions of importance to 
defend, the mere rondstead was of 
little utility, Neither did the gran- 
deur of the surrounding scenery, so 
different from the flat swamps of 
Holland aud Batavia (their standard 
of beauty), interest them, The har- 
Dour is accessible at all sensons, but 
for one half of the year mariners 
prefer Back bay, it being then equally 
safe, and of more easy egress. The 
depth of water within the bay of 
Trincomalee is remarkable: in some 
pluces not fur from the shore it is 
unfathomable, and vessels may tie 
close along the rocks, but the rise of 
the tides are not sufficient for wet 
docks. 

‘The great body of the town and 
fort of Trincomalee are placed nt 
the bottom of a rock, and joined to 
a narrow neck of land running pax 
rallel to the sea, and separating the 
harbour from two adjacent bays, one 
of which lies on each side of a three 
cornered promontory. The guns 
command both Dutch and Back bay, 
the first on the south, the last on the 
north side of the fortified rock. Fort 
Ostenburgh stands on a mount three 
miles west of Trincomalee, and pro- 
tects the mouth of the harbour, The 
fortifications of Trincomalee form a 
sweep of above a mile in length, en- 
compassing the base of a rocky bill 
‘on the sides connected with the ad- 
jacent land, the portion that projects 
into the sea being sufficiently pro- 





tected by the steepness of the clifts.” 


No communication cen take place 
with the promontory, except through 
the gates of the fort, and its situa. 
tion Is so advuntageous that it may 
be rendered impregnable. The works 
both of Fort Ostenburgh and ‘Trin- 
comalee, were mostly erected by the 
Portuguese, with sone additions by 
the French (who are great fortifiers) 
during the short period they possess- 
pd it; the ‘Dutch did little or no- 
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thing. There have as yet been very 
few European settlers attracted to 
this place, In 1400, the inhabitanta 
were mostly natives of the Carnatic, 
here named Malabars, with a small 
Chinese colony established by the 
exertions of Admiral Drury. Owing 
to the barren unproductive nature of 
the surrounding country, there is no 
export trade whatever, and even in 
the best seasons provisions and ve- 
getubles are scarce. The adjacent 
jungles abound with wild hogs and 
elephants, the latter having been 
shot within a mile of the town. 

In A. D. 1672, M, de la Haye, the 
commander of a French squadron, 
attempted a settlement here, but 
being opposed by the Dutch, he 
bore away for the coast of Coromane 
del, From that date it remained 
with the Hollanders until 1742, when 
it surrendered without resistance to 
a detachment of troops from Madras, 
but was shortly after retaken with 
equal ease by Admiral Sutfrein, In 
3795, General James Stewart was 
seat with an army against Trincoma- 
lee, where the fleet anchored to the 
south-east of the fort, and after a 
siege of three weeks, preparations 
having been made to storm, the 
Dutch governor capitalated, The 
naval department, stores, and es+ 
tablishoients have been since trans- 
ferred from Madrasa to Trincomalee, 
and the fortifications bave been oc+ 
cupied by ao British garrison, but 
scarcely any thing is known respecte 
ing its present condition or progress 
for the last twenty years. —(ercival, 
Cordiner, M. Graham, Davy, §.) 


Taincano ( Trangannu).—. A petly 
state on the east coast of the Malay 

ninsula, extending from Kamamung 
in 4°19N, to the river Basut, where 
it borders on Calantan. Inland it is 
bounded by Perak, at the central 
range of mountains, It yields also 
tin and gold in considerable quanti- 
ties, the first equal to 7,000 peculs 
annually, The surface and general 
aspect of the country resembles that 
‘of Singapoor, heing s succession of 
low hilis, extending a considerable 
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distance inland, which have been 
found so well adapted for the culti- 
vation of coffee, that in 1825, 2,000 
peculs of an excellent quality were 
exported. In 1824 the population 
of this principality was estimated at 
35,000 Malays, exclusive of Chinese. 
Tudeed, it may be considered one of 
the most genuine of the modern 
Malay states, where that dialect is 
spoken in its greatest purity and per- 
fection, although for many years it 
has paid tribute to Siam.—{Singapoor 
Chronicle, Leyden, §¢.) 

Tiuomarze  (Tirunamali),—A 
town in the Carnatic, fifty-two 
W.N.W, from Pondicherry ; lat. 12° 
JIN, lon, 79° 7’ E. In the Carnatic 
wars of lust century this place sus- 
tained many sieges; but no traces 
now remain of the bound-hedge or 
fortifications with which it was for- 
merly surrounded. A craggy moun- 
tain, about two miles in cireum- 
ference, and rising in the middle to a 
great height, hes besides others, on 
the highest rock a swall chapel, which 
is held in extreme yeneration, from 
the persuasion, that whoever, except 
the officiating Brahmins, should pre- 
sume to enter it, would immediately 
be consumed by subterranean fire 
rising for the occasion. The great 
pagoda is situated at the base of the 
mountain within a triple enclosure, 
surrounded by numerous fine choul- 
tries, two spacious tanks, and sub- 
ordinate chapels; but the most re- 
markuble object is the principal gate- 
way of twelve stories and 222 feet 
high. The town of Trincomalee is 
extensive and populous, and the great 
street leading to the temple is lined 
with choultries and the habitations 
of Brahmins.—{ Orme, Fullarton, $c.) 


Twrracurtry.—A large village in 
the Carnatic, situated on the Vyaur, 
amidst plantations of coco-nut trees, 
about eighteen miles travelling dis- 
tance S.E. from Madara, 


Triratoor ( Tripatura).—A large 
open village in the Barramahal, 120 
miles §.W. from Madras ; lat. 12° 29" 
N,, lon, 78° 39'E. This isa popn- 
Tous place, well sheltered with fruit 
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trees, and exhibiting 8 greater ap- 
ce of comfort than is usual ia 
the Barramahal. In the vicinity there 
is an extensive reservoir. An attempt 
was made here by Colonel Read to 
introduce silk-worms and the maiu- 
facture of sugar, but both failed— 
(Fullarton, F. Buckanan, §c.) 


Trtratoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, district of Madara, 
fifty-two miles $.S.W. from Tanjore j 
fat. 10° 7'N., lon. 78°49 E. There 
is a fort here which appears to have 
heen a place of strength, and was 
occupied by a British gartinan during 
the poligar wars, but it is now in 
ruins.—(Fullarton, §¢.) 


Triratoon—A small, but well- 
built town in the Carnatic province, 
district of Chingleput, about twenty- 
seven miles $. by W. from Madras, 
There is a Hindvo temple here of 
considerable note. 


Trirawancm.—A town in the 
Carnatic province, district of Ma- 
dura, situated on the right bank of 
the Vyaur, about twelve miles travel~ 
ling distance S.E. from the city of 
Madura. It is within the principality 
of the Shevagunga poligar. 


Trupassoon (‘Tripusura). —~ A 
town in the Carnatic province, thirty- 
four miles west from Madras; lat. 
18° 7/N., lon. 79° 52’ BE. 

Tuverty (Tripati).—The most 
celebrated Hindoo temple south of 
the Krishna, situated in Jat. 19° 46’ 
N,, lon. 79° 24 E., eighty miles N.W. 
from Madras. This pagoda stands in 
an elevated hollow or basin, enclosed 
in acirculur crest of hills, the sacred 
precincts of which have never heen 
profaned by Christian or Mahomedan 
feet, nor has even the exterior of the 
temple been secn but by a genuine 
Hindoo. ‘The reciprocal interests of 
the Brahmins, aud of che different 
rulers under whose sway it fell, come 
promised this forbearance by the 
paynient of a large sum of money, 
which in 1758 amounted to £30,000, 
The incarnation of Vishnu worship- 
ped here has 2 variety of names, 
such as Vencata, Rama, and Tripati; 
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but by the Maharattas he is named 
Bullajee, and his attributes are sup- 
posed to have a particular reference 
to commerce. Crowds of pilgrims 
resort to the sanctuary from all parts 
of India, who pour in offerings of 
goods, grain, gold, silver, jewels, 
precious stuffs, horses, cows, and 
other articles, the aggregate of which, 
when converted into money, not only 
yields # surplus revenue to conciliate 
the powers that be, but also sufficient 
to maintain several thousand per- 
sons performing the offices of an 
idolatrous worship, which is here 
conducted with extraordinary pomp. 
Besides the above goods and chattels, 
the traders of the Banyan and Bhattea 
tribes of Gujerat are accustomed to 
present a per-centuge of their annual 
profits, 

The uverage of seventeen yeurs’ 
gross collections of the Tripetty pa- 
goda, up to A.D. 183, amounted to 
54,564 pagodas annually; the total 
charges to about 31,000 pagodas an- 
nually. The highest stage of the gross 
collections was in 1801, when they 
amounted to 70,507 pagodus, from 
whigh period they have every year 
gradually declined, und in 1318 were 
only 34,458 pagodas actually remitted 
to Madras, besides which muck had 
been embezzled by the native ser- 
vants. 

In 180), while this temple was stil! 
under the superintendance of the 
nabob of Arcot and his officers, Rae 
gotum RowRajindra, finance minister 
to his highness the Nizam, notified 
to Lord Clive, then governor of Mn- 
dras, his intention of expiating his 
sins by a pilgrimage to Tripetty, and 
requesting his Lordship’s interference 
with the nabob to secure bim a safe 
passage through the Arcot territories, 
and a civil reception on his arrival at 
the holy sanctuary. The governor 
accordingly issued the necessary or- 
dera, and the first object was fully 
attained, but the second was entirely 
defeated by the insolence of the na- 
bob's servants, who had the imme- 
diate supervision of the pagoda. In 
consequence of the disrespect shewn 
to the British mediation, the nabob 
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was required to dismiss the head 
officer at the temple, with which in 
junction he nominally complied; but 

rd Clive was compelled to enforce 
the reat execution of his mandate by 
detaching a party of horse to Tris 
petty for that purpose, Previous to 
commencing this expedition the na- 
hob’s financier presented, through 
Captain Achilles Kirkpatrick, then 
restdent at Hyderabad, a paper of 
requests, the second of which was 
“That the high priest of the temple 
should be prohibited from appropriat- 
ing to his own use any of the cloths 
or ornaments which Raja Ragotumn 
might present to Sri Raggojee” (the 
idol) a larceny, which, from the pre- 
cautious nature of the stipulation, 
that sacred functionary appears to 
have in the habit of practising. 
— (Wilks, Public MS, Documents, 
Afvor, &c.) 

Tutrowtany.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cochin, nine miles east from 
the town of Cochin; lat. 9° 56’N., 
lon. 76° 25’ E. This place stands on 
the east side of a luke, which former- 
ly separated the possessions of the 
Dutch from those of the Cochin 
raja, who generally wade it his place 
of residence, 

Tatvacoox.—A town in the South- 
ern Carnatic, district of Tanjore, six- 
teen miles S.W. from Negapatam ; 
lat. 10° 40’ N,, lon. 79° 41° E. This 
is @ populous and pleasant town, si- 
toated a little way to the north of 
the Nagore river, across which there 
are two narrow bridges of masonry. 
There is » handsonie square here of 
native houses, inclosing a magnificent 
tank, into which a peninsular choultry 
projects from the west bauk, while 
‘on the opposite side is a lofty poe 
godz. South of the tank a choultry 
with a bungalow, belonging to the 
Tanjore raja, affords accommodation 
to European travellers. Certain an- 
cient Tamul astronomical tubles were 
constructed for a particular spot 
which Colonel Warren thinks was 
Trivatoor.—(Fullarton, Warren, §c.) 

Taivanpream.—The modern ca- 
pital of Travancore, situated in lat. 
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8° 9’ N., lon. 79° 37’ E., fifty-two 
miles N.W, from Cape Comorin. This 
is the usual summer residence of the 
Travancore rajas and rannya; but the 
castle is extremely ill-built. The 
royal paluce is large und well-built, 
after the European taste, and 
rated with » great variety of paint- 
ings, clocks, and other European or- 
nuwents. ‘The towa is populous, and 
in 1785, in addition to the pernianent 
inhabitants, had a garrison of 400 
Patan cavalry, 1,000 Nairs, and 10,000 
sepoys, disciplined after the European 
fashion. { Fra. Paola, §c.) 


Tarvicany (Trivikera).—A vil- 
lage in the Carnatic province, situated 
‘on the north side of the Ariancoo~ 
pan or Villenore river, sixteen miles 
N.W. from Pondicherry; lat. 12° 3’ 
N,, lon, 79° 43’ E, This place consists 
ut present of a few scattered huts ; 
but from the appearance of the pa- 
gota, the interior of which .is built 
‘of stones, the size of the tower over 
the gateway, which is eight stories, 
alarge stone tank covering several 
atres, and another temple containing 
fa colossal finage of Ganesa, and _nu- 
merous choultries, we may conchide 
that in some former period Trivicwr, 
was a place of great extent and reti- 
gious importance. 

The principal street can still be 
tracesl, and uppeats to have been large; 
but the Sanscrit inscriptions on the 
walls are now scarcely legible. The 
pagoda was much injured and the 
statues mutilated by Hyder’s army, 
ay it retreated from Porto Novo in 
1782. 

It is now principally remarkable 
for the petrifactions that are found 
in its vicinity, embedded mostly in 
the red calcareous material of a low 
ridge that rises to the west of the 
village. Many petrified trees of large 
dimensions lie scattered about, some 
as hard as flint, and others so soft as 
to be reduced to powder by the 
slightest pressure. One of these pe- 
trified trees ie sixty feet long, and 
from two to eight feet in diameter. 
The petrified root of. this tree is in 
most parts hard as flint, strikes fire 
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with steel, and takes a much finer 
polish than any part of the stem, It 
also presents a more variegated ap- 
pearance in its veins and colours, 
resembling agate when polished; and 
the red, when well chosen, can hard~ 


deco. ly be discriminated from cornelians. 


Tt is manufactured into beads, neck- 
laces, bracclets, and other ornaments. 
‘The present growth of trees in the 
neighbourhood are principally of the 
tamarind species, from which cireum- 
stance it may be inferred that the 
petrifuetions have the xame origin, 
Tradition assigns a great antiquity 
to these petrifactions.—( Warren, Ful- 
larton, §¢.) 


Trrvipy.—A town in the Carnatic 

ovince, nineteen miles S.W, from 
Pondicherry; lat. 11° 46’ N,, lon. 
79° 40’ E. During the Carnatic wars 
of last century, the Trividy pagoda 
served as a citadel to a large pettah, 
by which name the natives of the 
south of India call every town con- 
tiguous to a fortress. 


‘Truman.~In 1822 this was by 
far the most considerable pepper 
district on the west coast of Suma- 
tra; the quantity was estimated at 
40,000 peculs, 


Tovourv.—A village in the Mysore 
province, situated on the west bank 
‘of the Tunga river; lat. 13° 40 N., 
lon. 75° 25° E. 


Tvoutsckasad.—A fortified town 
with a strong citadel, situated in the 
territories assigned to the Mogul, in 
the province of Delhi, about nineteen 
miles south from the city of Delhi, 
and named after its founder the em- 
per. Tughlick. A few imiserable 

uts contain all the present inhabi- 
tants of Tughlickabad; but the rude, 
massy, and stupendous ruins of 
its walls, palaces, and subterranean 
apartments, still attract the curio- 
sity of travellers, Within a sepa- 
rate irregular fortification connected 
with the town by a causeway, stands 
the mausoleum of the emperor 
Tuglick Shah (who reigned about 
A.D. 1321), built of gigantic blocks of 
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granite, in tho form of a truncated 
pyranid, the walls converging as they 
ascend, and still in excellent preser 
vation.—{ Fudlarton, §c.) 


Trucaveay.—A village in the Ma- 
lubar province, division of Coorg, 
near the source of the Cavery; filty- 
five miles S.E. from Mangalore ; lat. 
12° 24° N,, lon. 73° 3 E, 


Tvu1coxe.—A small town in the 
province of Avrungabad, seventeen 
miles N.N.W. from Poona; lat. 18° 
29’ N,, fon. 73° 51’ E. 

Tvttarr.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated on the 
Beeruch river, twenty-seven miles 
travelling distance trom Jawad. In 
1820 it ‘belonged to the rana_of 
Odeypoor, and’ contained about 500 
houses. 





Tuttssa.—A town in the Gujerat, 
ight miles from the gulf 
ay; lat, 21° 24’ N,, lon, 72° 








Kk-—A town and district in 
the province of Mysore, twenty-five 
miles N.N.E. from Chittledroog ; 
lat. 14° 24' N., ton. 76° 5" E. Up 








to 1820, inclusive, this portion of 
Hindostan waa remarkably ill deli- 
neated in the best maps.—{ Fud/artun, 


$e) 


‘Turtuexwana.—A townin the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, which in 1820 be- 
longed to the Guicowar, and con- 
tained about 300 houses; Jat. 21° 
57’ N., lon. 73° 37' E._ It stands on 
the right bank of the Nerbudda, and 
has.a small oblong fort of masonry 
enclosed oo two sides by the town, 
but of no strength, A few horse und 
matchlock-men are stationed here, 
The Nerbudda is navigable for small 
craft from the sea to eleven miles 
above this place, a distance of more 
than 100 miles.—( Afalcolm, $c.) 


Torsuxc.—A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, fifteen miles west from 
the eity of Bejupoor; Sat. 16° 45’ N., 
lon. 75° 34’ E. 


Toiwoxpy.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Lehore, the birth-place of 
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Nanock Shab, the high priest snd le- 
gislator of the Seike; lat. 31° 15’ N., 
jon. 75° E., twenty miles 8.S.E from 
Anritsir. 

Temtoox.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, situated about thirty-five 
miles S.W. from Calcutta; fat. 22° 
17/N,, lon, 88° 2 E, The lands in 
this neighbourhood lie extremely 
low, and are protected from inunda- 
tion by embankments, supported at a 
great expense ; but which are occa- 
sionally broken by the freshes, and 
the adjacent country submerged. 
Tumlook is the head quarters of an 
agency for the manufacture of salt 
on government account, connected 
with that of EHidjellee, The article 
is prepared by filtration from the 
mud of the Hooghly river, and is 
esteemed of peculiar vulue by the 
Hindoos, as being extracted on the 
banks of the holiest branch of the 
Ganges. 

Major Wilford was of opinion, that 
there were in reniote times kings of 
Tauilook, or as he writes it Tuura- 
Yipta, one of whom about A.D. 1001 
sent an embassy to Chinu. He ulso 
thought that by the inhabitants of 
that empire he was styled Tummo- 
niclicou.—(Sir H, Strachey, Wilford, 

) 


Tuxca River—A small tiver in 
the south of Indi, which has its 
source among the Western Ghauts, 
from whence it flows in # northerly 
Girection, until it joins the Budra 
neat Hooly Onore, thereby forming 
the Tungabbadra or Toombudra 
river. 





Tunxange.—A considerable town 
in the province of Gujerat, pergun- 
nah of Jumbosier. The river here 
leading into the gulf of Cambay, has 
a twelve-foot rise of tide at the 
aprings.—{ Marshall, §c) 





TUNQUIN. 

‘A kingdom of India beyond the 
Ganges, formerly independent, but 
at present comprehended in the 
Cochin Chinese empire, and situated 
between the seventeenth end twenty- 
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third degrees of north latitude. To 
the south it is bounded by Cochin 
China and Laos, or the Shan country; 
on the north by the province of 
Quangsee in China; to the east it 
has the gulf of Tunguin; and on 
the west Laos and the Chinese 
province of Yunan. The country 
nown in Europe by the denomina- 
tion of Tunquin, is properly named 
Nuoc Anam, which region ‘inclides 
both Cochin China and Tunquin. 
The first is also named Dangtrong, 
which signifies the inner kingdom, 
and the last daugnay or the exter- 
nal kingdom. 

Our information respecting this 
country is mostly derived from the 
Frenclt and other missionaries, who 
at a early period established them- 
selves in this and the adjacent ki 
dom of Cochin China. According 
to their narrations, the country of 
Tonquin towards China is wild and 
mountainous, and the boundaries but 
iniperfectly ‘defined. The passes 
through the mountains are shut yy 
by walls, one side of which is guar 
ed by Chinese soldiers, and the other 
by those of Tunquin, The latter 
country is subdivided into ten dis- 
tricts, four of which, at the extremi- 
ties, are distinguished by the cardinal 
points of the compass. Mountains, 
extending from east to west, separate 
Tunquin into two divisions, the 
northern of ‘which is considerably 
Jarger than the southern, A pro- 
longation of these ridges separates 
Lactho from Laos, and others sepa- 
rate Tunquin from Cochin China, 
These mountains are granitic, and 
many of them terminate in sharp 
peaks, 

The seasons or monsoons are di- 
vided here into the wet and dry, 
which are not, however fo invariable 
as in some other parts of India. The 
rains begin in May and end in Au- 
gust, and are accompanied by much 
thunder. The currents run along 
the coast from north to south; the 
tides sre very irregular, and are 
strongest in November, December, 
and January, and weakest in Ma 
June, and July; but at all times they 
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run with less force than on the open 
coasts of Europe. General appear= 
ances of the Tunguin shore indicate 
# retrogression of the sea,°and an 
advance of the land; but there are 
sone places where the reverse seems. 
to have taken place. 

‘There are few countries better sup- 
plied with water than Tunguin and 
the Sower parts of Cochin China. In 
the first there are above fifty rivers 
that flow towards the sea, several of 
which by their union form the Don- 
nai or Tunquin river, which is said 
to have its source in the Yunan 
mountains of China, and traverses 
almost the whole of this kingdom. 
It was formerly much frequented by 
European navigators, and was, not- 
withstanding the bar at its mouth, 
accessible to ships of 500 tons, but 
at present the entrance is so much 
obstructed by sand-banks, that vessels 
of more than 200 tons cannot ascend. 
Indeed in modern times there are not 
any ports that can be entered by ships 
of considerable draft of water, but 
shelter and anchorage may be found 
among theislands scattered along the 
coast, The interior traffic between 
Tunquin and the Chinese provinces 
to the north and west is chiefly con- 
ducted through the medium of the 
Tunquin river, which in process of 
time may afford a channel for intro- 
ducing British manufactures into re- 
mote parts of China, which have no 
direct or cheap intercourse with Can. 
ton, The returns would probably be 
made in theprecious metals, which are 
said to abound in the hilly country of 
Tunquin and the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Yunan. 

The soil of this kingdom varies ac- 
cording to its locality. In the plains 
it is rich, light, marshy, and well 
adapted for the rice cultivation; 
among the mountains it is sandy, 
gipseous, and ferruginous, and 
abounding with stones of different 
sorts, The country, taken altogether, 
is one of the most fertile in this quar- 
ter of the world, and although popu- 
lous, during a season of tranquillity 
can afford grain for exportation, 
The chief article is rice of various 
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kinds and an excellent quality; maize 
is also cultivated, and different 
cies of yams and leguninous plants. 
The only European fruit trees that 
thrive here are the peach, the plum, 
the pomegranate, citron, and orange. 
Vines bave been planted, but the 
grapes have not come to maturity, 
Besides those above-mentioned Tun- 
quin produces all the fruits common 
to the tropical countries, most of 
which sre described under the ar- 
ticle Cochin China. The tea-plant 
‘of an inferior sort is said to be plen- 
tiful, and it is probable that by atten- 
tive cultivation its quality might be 
improved. Mulberry trees abound, 
and supply food for the silk-worms, 
The interior also contains much 
large timber fit for building, beautiful 
eabinet woods, particularly thut nau 
ed eagle-wood, of which a considera- 
ble quantity is exported, coco-nut 
and other palms, bamboos and rat- 
tans, There are mines of various 
metals, and iron ore is procured in a 
state of great purity. It is also as- 
serted that there are tin mines in the 
mountainous tract near China, the 
working of which is prohibited. Par- 
ticles of gold are found in many of 
the Tunquin rivers, but they are more 
abundant in the mountain streams of 
the Shan countries to the west. Salt 
and saltpetre are plentiful, and the 
first is reckoned of a superior que! 
Among the animale of Tunquin 
is found the elephant, which is the 
sole property of the monarch, and the 
buffalue, which is employed for agri- 
cultural purposes. The horses are 
a sinall contemptible breed; goats 
and hogs are numerous, as also 
ducks and poultry, all very cheap. 
The rhinoceros is only occasionally 
discovered, but tigers of the largest 
size abound: there are also some di- 
minutive bears, deer of all sorts, and 
monkeys of every description. The 
country generally, but more especi- 
ally the mountainous parts, is much 
infested with rats. In Tunquin 
there are neither hares, sheep, asses, 
nor camels, The country swarms 
with vermin, reptiles, and insects, 
venomous and innocent. Some 
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snakes of great size are found, but 
their bite ix not poisonous. Fish 
are remarkably plenty, and furnish 
the inhabitants with a larger propor. 
tion of their food than they derive 
from the terrestrial snimals; the 
fishermen in the maritime parts being 
fully as numerous as the cultivators. 
In addition to the common sorts of 
fish, there arc turtle, tortoises, crabs, 
shel!-fish and molluscas, the substance: 
of which being gelatinous and nutri- 
cious, is particularly agreeable to the 
Chinese, although loathed by Euro- 
ns. 


‘The principal articles that_com- 
pose the internal commerce of Tun- 
quin are rice, fish, fruits, fish-oil, 
betel-uuts, arrack, sult, vegctable-oils, 
sugar, mojasses, cassia, bamboos, tin 
ber, and iron, the natural produce 
tions of the country. The manufac- 
tured articles are cotton and silk, 
worked and in thread, writing-poper, 
wax, varnish, and brass and iron 
utensils, Among the live animals 
exposed for sale are elephants, but 
faloes, swine, and ducks, At pre- 
sent, the exteroul commerce of the 
Tungquinesc is confinedto the coasting 
trade. To Canton varnish, stick- 
lac, and woodsand roots for dyeing, 
are exported. A species of root, 
culled nav by the natives, and shu 
Jeong at Canton, forms the dead 
weight of all the Chinese traders 
from this country, us it is x very 
cheap commodity, and furnishes @ 
red dye which might be greatly im- 
proved. Tunquin is the only quar- 
ter of the Coc! Chinese empire 
that yields the metals, among which 
are geld, silver, und iron, the latter 
so cheap and abundant that it sup- 
plies the whole kingdom. In the 
seventeenth century the Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and French, had fue- 
tories, but they have all long since 
been abandoned. At present the 
Chinese are treated with more fa- 
vour than any other nation, and are 
allowed to ascend the rivers a pris 
vilege also granted to the Portu- 
guese of Macao; but neither are 
permitted to establish factories on 
shore. 
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Besides the articles above enume- 
sated, Tunquin exports areca, ivory, 
calumine (which is carried to Japan), 
tortoise-shell, sugar and molasses, @ 
cloth made from the bark of trees, 
reed and cane mats, cotton and silk 
(raw and manufactured), and fabries 
of mother-of-pearl very neatly work- 
et, From China are imported re- 
fined sugar-candy, spiecs, medicinal 
plants and drugs, hemp, flax, silk 
stuffs, mercury, porcelain, glass- 
work, hardware, and copper and 
iron vessels, Through the medium 
of the Europeans, firearms and all 
warlike materials are procured and 
monopolized by the govermnent. 
Along the sca-coast_in the different 
ports conumercial affairs with Euro- 
peans are transacted throngh the me- 
dium of a bastard sort of Portuguese 
dialect, and this is also the medium 
of all potitical communications with 
the government. 

On account of the fertility of the 
soil, intersected by numerous rivers, 
the population of Tanquin is much 

reater than any other part of the 
JochinChinese dominions,although it 
suffered severely during the long and 
bloody wars that took place towards 
the conclusion of the last century. 
In thix kingdom there are said to be 
twelve principal cities, but their 
nanies and localities are difficult to 
discriminate. In 2820, Cachno, situ- 
ated at about 120 miles from the 
mouth of a considerable river, was 
reckoned its capitul ; but the reign- 
ing sovereign sides in Cochin 
China, only’ visiting Tunquin ocea- 
sionally, although it is the richest 
and inost protuctive portion of his 
dominions. 

Of the ten districts composing the 
kitigdom of Tunquin,the central, nam- 
ed Xunam, is by far the best peo- 
pled. This division consists of a 
vast plain, watered, like Bengal, by 
numberless navigable streams, is 
supposed to contain half the popula- 
tion of the country, and in every re- 
spect resembles a Chinese province. 
The total of the inhabitants of Tun- 
quin was estimated by a French mis 
sionary, about twenty years ago, at 
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eighteen millions, but this estimate 
is probably greatly overrated, and he 
supplies no detail of the facts upon 
which he grounds his opinion. One 
tenth of the inhubitants of lower 
Tunquin are said to live constantly 
‘on the water. 

‘The ancient code of Tunquin taws 
was much venerated previous to the 
last conquest of the country by 
Caung Shang, the Cochin Chinese 
enn By Le Roy, the mission 
ary, it is represented as being com- 
Posed in the most elevated dialect 
of Chinexe, and fill of uncomion 
modes of expression. At present, 
by the ‘Fonquinese laws, punish- 
ments are decreed against all sorts 
of erimes with great minuteness, but 
they are badly proportioned, offences 
against maaners und customs being 
more rigorously punished than crimes 
essentially dangerons to society. 

‘The Tunquivese in their shape and 
features greatly resemble theChinese 
but having adopted the practice of 
blackening the teeth, their appearance 
is rendered additionally hideous. In. 
this country the ceremony of stain 
ing the teeth with a composition 
takes place when they are sixteen 
or seventeen yeurs of age, and the 
change is considered so singularly 
ornamental, that the natives assert 
that white teeth are fit for the 
mouths of dogs. Like the Chinese, 
the upper classes allow their nails to 
grow to an immoderute length. The 
females are marriageuble at the age 
of twelve or thirteen years, and are 
very prolific. Both sexes are much 
addicted to the chewing of betel, an 
employment that suits with their ine 
dolent habits, Only extreme neces- 
sity can rouse thei to any exertion 
‘of magnitude; and when their task 
is accomplished, they relapse into 
their prior state of sloth and repose. 
In this respect they differ materially 
from their Chinese neighbours, who 
are laborious and industrious by na- 
ture and habit. 

In Tunquin the flesh of many ani- 
mals is eaten which, in other coun- 
tries, is rejected with disgust. The 
natives here not only eat the flesh of 
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the rhinoceros, and particular parts 
of the elephant, but alsograsshoppers, 
monkeys, horses, and dogs, esteem- 
ing the last a great delicacy; be- 
sides these they eat mountain rats, 
lizards, and some kinds of worms, 
and even snakes. Possessing so 
great a variety of edibles, they never 
use the milk of any animal in any 
shape, holding it in extreme aver- 
sion, which dislike they extend to 
butter and cheese. They have the 
same repugnance to fresh eggs, pre~ 
ferring those that are nearly hatched. 
Maybugs deprived of their heads 
and intestines, and silk-worms fried, 
give much satisfaction to this foul- 
feeding people. In conformity with 
the Chinese custom, they never drink 
cold water, but like it best tepid or 
approaching to the boiling tempe- 
rature, 

Throughout this kingdom the bulk 
of the people are not permitted to 
build houses of masonry, or of seve- 
ral stories; the larger edifices, such 
as temples and palaces, are generally 
constructed of wood, or of wood and 
brick mixed, The wall that sepa- 
rates Tunquin from Cochin China is 
fifteen feet high and twenty thick, 
and is extremely ill-built of stone 
and bricks, the fatter for the most 
part merely baked in the sun, The 
roads ure commonly very bad; but 
there is one of a superior description 
from Backing, the former capital, to 
Phaxuan, the ancient metropolis of 
Cochin China, eaid to be 500 miles 
Jong. The manufactures of this pro- 
vince are mostly the same as those 
detailed under the article Cochin 
China, and it is usual to find all the 
inhabitants of a village following the 
same trade, In this country, how- 
ever, it is dangerous to be known to 
excel in any profession or art; as 
the talents of the artificer would be 
immediately put in requisition to 
work gratis for the emperor, for the 
governor of a province, or even for a 
common mandarin. 

The Tunquinese being of Chinese 
‘origin their language is monosyllabic, 
being a modification of the Chinese 
dialect, but s0 much changed and 
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corrupted that the apoken language 
ie now wholly unintelligible to a 
native of the celestial empire, while 
the written character is well under~ 
stood, being the same in both coun- 
tries. Learning is here, as in China, 
confined to the class of lettered 
mandarina. Printing is known in 
Tanquin, but so tittle practised that 
some years ago there was said to be 
only one printing-press in the king- 
dom. The types are of wood and 
not moveable, every additional book 
requiring new plates and characters, 
Few, however, are printed, and these 
have in general a reference to law or 
retigion. Their historical works are 
inaccurate and cannot be depended 
on. There are afew books on moral 
subjects,which are mostly translations 
or commentaries on Chinese books; 
and the sciences reniain perfectly sta- 
tionary, apparently in the sane stage 
of advancement that they were a 
thousand years ago. 

The religion of the Anam nations 
(Tunguin and Cochin China) is a 
modiftcation of the Buddhist system, 
nearly resembling that which prevails 
in China, but blended with many 
local and peculiar superstitions, As 
in China, the Tunquinese have patri- 
archal veneration for their parents 
and ancestors, considering them as 
tutelary divinities who watch over 
and protect the families of their de- 
scendants, and possexsing power in 
proportion to the sunctily of their 
lives during their existence on earth, 
To them sacrifices are offered four 
times a year, and every third anni- 
ver: of their death i celebrated 
with additional pomp. The higher 
sses are described as adherents of 
‘onfucius, who submit to the wore 
ship of images and other ceremonies 
through deference to public opinion. 

Some of the more barbarous tribes 
of the interior are said to worshi 
the dog and the tiger, both of whict 
they also occasionally eat. Traces 
of this worship are found among the 
mountaineers on the eastern borders 
of Hindostan, as well as in the pro- 
per Indo-Chinese nations, the tiger 
being worshipped by the Hajin tribe, 
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in the vicintty of the Garrow hills, 
The Quan-to, an ancient race, who 
inhabit the Kaubang or mountainous 
range that divides the Anam coun- 
tries from China, regard themselves 
as the original inhabitants of Tun- 
quin and Cochin China, and consider 
the Anam tribe as a mere Chinese 
colony, which expelled them from 
the inaritime tracts. The Quanto 
have a peculiar language, and write 
with a style on the leaves of a plant 
termed jiwa in the Anam dialect.— 
The Moi or Muong are also 2 moun= 
taineer race, which speak a language 
different froma the Anam, but it is not 
known whether the Moi be an ori- 
ginal tribe or only a branch of the 
Quan-to. 

The Christian religion was first in- 
troduced by the Portuguese abont 
the beginning of tle seventeenth cen 
tury, and subsequently, while the 
French had commercial establish- 
ments, they endeavoured to promul- 
gate the benefits of a religion which, 
even in its most debased and cor 
rupted state, is infinitely superior to 
the purest of the Indian doctrincs.— 
The English and Dutch had also 
settlements, but never interfered in 
religious concerns, their attention 
being wholly engrossed by their com- 
mercial pursuits, At an early period 
the Jesuits sent missionaries to Tun- 
quin, and had made considerable pro- 
gress, until being suspected of carry- 
ing on a secret political correspon- 
dence with the Cochin Chinese, they 
were expelled. Missionaries were 
subsequently sent out by Louis the 
Fourteenth under tho character of 
commercial agents, who settled a 
factory, intended also to promote 
the conversion of the Tunquincse. 
On this event the Portuguese Jesuits 
returned, and disputes arising betwixt 
them and the French missionaries, 
the contest was referred to the Pope, 
who ordered the Jesuits to quit the 
country, 

During the eighteenth century the 
exercise of the Christian religion was 
generally prohibited, sometimes tole- 
Yated, and at particular periods per- 
accuted with the utmost cruelty.— 
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The most noted eras of persecution 
were A.D. 1712, 1722, and 1773, 
when the Chinese had considerable 
influence; but after the civil wars 
commenced, the government lost 
sight of religion altogether. The 
year 1790 was the time when the 
Christian religion experienced the 
most favourable treatment, mission- 
aries being then permitted to settle 
under the denomination of mathema- 
ticians. 

In Tunquin and Cochin China the 
Catholic missionaries and their con- 
verts have suffered much more from 
the mandarins and inferior officers of 
government than from the present 
emperor, who is disposed to be ex- 
tremely liberal in his religious of 
nions. He, notwithstanding, exhibits 
@ repugnance to the introduction of 
all new modes of belief, as an inno- 
vation dangerous to a state where 
custom has the force of law, and an 
alteration in religion affects the poli- 
tical system. 

In addition to these, other obsta~ 
cles present themselves to the pro~ 
fgation of the Christian religion in 

‘unguin, among which is the obliga- 
tion imposed on every subject of con- 
tributing to the support and worship 
of the national idols, and to appear at 
certain festivals which have both a 
civil and religious character, The 
extreme reverence paid to the manes 
of departed ancestors is also an impe- 
diment of considerable weight. The 
Jesuits tolerated their usages, from 
whieh it is not ensy to detach the 
natives, but the court of Rome dis- 
approved of this indulgence. Another 
objection of great moment with the 
rich, and with them only, is the re~ 
nunciation of polygamy and the being 
obliged after conversion to restrict 
themselves to one wife, In spite of 
all these obstacles the Christian reli- 
gion has in this region made great 
progress, and if the missionary state~ 
ments be correct, in A.D. 1800 com- 
prehended in Tunguin 320,000, and 
in Cochin China 60,000 persone pro- 
fessing that faith. 

Tunquin, Cochin China, Cambodia 
and Siampa are recorded to have ane 
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ciently formed part of the Chinese 
empire, but on the Mogul invasion of 
China in the thirteenth century, the 
Chinese governors of the southern 
provinces took that opportunity of 
setting up the standard of indepen- 
dence. In this manner several dis- 
tinct kingdoms were created, the so- 
vereigns of which, however, conti- 
nued to acknowledge for many years 
afterwards a nominal vassalage to the 
throne of China, The Tunquinese 
princes gradnally assumed a greater 
degree of independence, and ubout 
A.D, 1553 are asserted to have sub- 
dued Cochin China. 

For some time before and after 
the above era the sovereigns of Tun- 

win, whose title was dova, (probably 

jeva,) were kept under by a series of 
hereditary prime ministers, named 
chuas, ilar to the Mabaratta 
Peshwas in the Deccan and mayors 
of the pulace in France under the 
second dynasty, 

The subsequent history of this 
country is rather confused, nothing 
being presented to the mind but a 
succession of assassinations and re- 
volts, and a perpetual fluctuation of 
boundaries, About A.D. 1774 a re- 
volution began, which is described at 
some length under the article Cochin 
China, and after a sanguinary war- 
fare of twenty-eight years terminated 
with leaving the Anam empire as it 
at present exists, Tunquin was fi- 
nally conquered by Caung Shung, 
the Cochin Chinese emperor, about 
the year 1800, and has ever since 
been ruled by a viceroy delegated 
from the seat of government,—{De 
Bissackere, Leyden, Staunton, Public 
Journals, e.) 


Torres.—A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Alighur, forty- 
eight miles S. by E. from Delhi; lat. 
28° 3'N,, lon. 77° 27’ EB. 


Torooxox.—A mountain peak 
Northern Hindostan, twenty miles 
§.S.E. from Bhadrinath terople; lat. 
30° 29’ N., lon. 79° 40°E, 6,182 feet 
above the level of the sca. 











Turrgz.—A town in the province 


of Malwa, twenty miles from Ashta, 
which in 1820 contained 300 houses. 
Turawxa—A town in the prov 
vince of Malwa, twenty-one miles 
from Oojein, the capital of a dixtrict 
which in 1820 belonged to Holear; 
Jat. 23° 18 N., lon. 76° 10’ E. 
Tvawuy.—A town in the province 
of Gundwana, situated on the west 
hank of the river Pata, which in 1820 
belonged to the British government ; 
lat. 22° 40’ N., lon. 78° 23’ E. 
Toerer Riven.—This river has its 
source in the province of Gundwana, 
near the village of Batool, among the 
Injardy hills, from whence it pursues 
u westerly direction through the prow 
vince of Candeish and Gujerat, until 
it joins the sea about twenty wiles 
below Surat, The whole ‘course, 
which is very serpentine, und through 
afertite country producing much of 
the cotton exported from Bombay, 
may be estimated, including the wind- 
inga, at 460 miles. The shoals cross~ 
ing ‘the months of the Tuptee und 
Nerbudda are known to the Guje- 
ratties by the names of Shorat and 
Deijburoo. The first Mahomedan 
army that crossed the mountuing 
south of the Tuptee, was led, A.D. 
1293, by Allah ud Deen, nephew and 
successor of Feroze, the reigning 
sovereign of Delhi—(Scott, Drum: 
mond, 12th Register, &e.) 
Tunivacanay.—A town in the 
Mysore province, fifty-two mites N. 
from Seringapatam ; lat. 13° 10’ N., 
lon. 76° 43’ E, In A.D. 1800. this 
place consisted of an outer and inner 
fort, strongly defended by a ditch and 
mud wall, with a pettah at a little 
distance, containing about 700 houses, 
Tunow Bay.—A commodious bay 
in Cochin China, named Hansan by 
the natives, situated about 16° 7’ north 
latitude. The channel into this har- 
bour is round the north-east end of 
the Hansan peninsula, having an 
island to the north. All the coust is 
safe to approach, the water shoaling 
gradually from twenty to seven fa- 
thoms. The bottom ix mud, and the 
anchorage safe throughout. A mall 
island within the harbour is nearly 
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surrounded with such deep water, as 
to admit of vessels lying close along- 
side to heave down or refit, At the 
kouthern extremity of the harbour is 
the mouth of the river which leads to 
Turon, It is about two hundred 
yards wide, with 2 depth of two 
fathoms, and its current into the bay 
sufficiently strong to excavate a chan- 
net through the sand-banks, The 
vise and fall of the tide is very un- 
equal, at one time only six feet, and 
at others so high as eleven and twelve 
feet. In the neighbourhood of Turon, 
and along the adjoining coast, the 
winds have beea found variable all 
the year through, the periodical winds 
losing influence near the shore. Sep- 
tember, October, and November com- 
pose the rainy season, at which time 
the rivers inundate the low country, 

The town of Turon stands about 
a niile above the mouth of the river, 
and as well as the peninsola, harbour, 
and river, is named by the natives 
Hansan. The houses it contuins are 
low, and mostly built of bamboos, 
which are covered with reedy grass 
of rice straw. The opposite side of 
the river is divided into fields sur- 
rounded by fences, and cultivated 
with tobacco, rice, and sugar-cane. 
The market in the town is plentifully 
supplied with the vegetuble produce 
of a tropical climate, and large quan- 
tities of poultry, especially ducks, The 
bay abounds with fish, and in some of 
the boats the fishermen reside, with 
their families, all the year round. 
Great numbers of Aying fish are here 
taken by letting down into the sea 
deep earthen vessels with narrow 
necks, baited with pork or the offids 
of fish. All the mollusca, and other 
gelatinous substances, whether animat 
or vegetable, usually rejected by Eu- 
ropeans, are considered by the natives 
of this coast as excellent food, and 
highly nutritious, 

This port was in ancient times the 
chief mart for the trade of Cochin 
China with the Chinese empire, and 
that of Japan; but prior to 1793, 
when it was visited by Lord Macart- 
ney, the city of Turon had suffered 
geeatly by the civil wars, and was 
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surrounded by extensive mosses of 
ruins, In 1819 it is described os 
having once been a populous city, bat 
at that time amean, filthy place, with 
a well stocked bazar. In 1787, the 
peninsula of Hansan or Turon’ was 
ceded to the French by the reigning 
sovereign of Cochin China, in return 
for assistance promised him ; but the 
French revolution breaking out, pos- 
session was never taken, The vessels 
that resort here at present are either 
junks from different parts of China, 
‘or craft belonging to the Portuguese 
of Macao. These last corry on a 
considerable portion of the trade of 
this country, where they dispose of 
the refuse of the European goods 
which they buy up in the Canton 
market—(Staunton, Barrow, $e.) 

Tunaau (or Therah)—A town in 
the Gujerat province, situated about 
half way between Theraud and Rah- 
dumpoor; lat. 23° 52’ N., Jon. 71° 
41 E. This is an open town, and in 
1809 contained about 2,500 houses, 
1,500 of which belonged to Coolies, 
and the rest to Rajpoots, Banyans, 
Koonbees, &e. To the north of 
Therah (at that date the capital of 
the Kakreze) the country is cultivat- 
ed, but much interspersed with bush 
jungle, and deficient of water, which 
is procured from wells forty feet deep, 
some of which arc brackish.—{ Mfac- 
murdo, §c.) 


Turicontn.—A large town in the 
Carnatic province and sea-coust of 
Tinnevelly, ninety miles N.E. from 
Cape Comorin; lat. 8°57 N., lon, 
76° 36°E. Agreat proportion of the 
native population here consists of 
Parrawars, a class of native Roman 
Catholics inhabiting the sea-coast of 
this neighbourhood, and cngaged 
chiefly in the coasting trade, 

At this place there is @ pearl fish- 
ery, but the pearls are reckoned in- 
feriot to those found in the bay of 
Condatehy, in Ceylon, being stained. 
with a blue or greenish tinge, In 
1810, the fishery of the Toolayeram 
Paar pearl-bunk was rented to twa 
contractors, who were to have ten, 
days complete fishing with fifty boats, 

or 
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for which they engaged to pay 34,300 
star pagodas. This fishery produced 
2,203,658 oysters, of which one-third 
went to the divers, and two-thirds 
to the renters; when completed it 
was relet, 
For three days’ fishing with 

sixty boats, for ...Pazodas 10,337 
Seventy-five boats afterwards, 

for three days, sold for .....-15,787 
Four hundred thousand oysters 

fished afterwards on Go- 

verninent account ... 








7,045 


‘The charges amounted to 530 pa- 
godas, and the Toolayeram bank was 
then considered so completely fished, 
that nothing could be expected from 
it for at least seven years to come. 
The conducting of this business re- 
quires six weeks’ constant attention 
on the part of the superintendent 
(usually the collector of Tinnevelly), 
und during its continuance the atmos- 
phere is rendered insupportable hy 
the exposure of 60 niany millions of 
oysters (probably little short of forty 
niillions) to putrily in the open air. 
The net proiuce of this fishery in 
1822 was 141,886 rupees. 

The pear! fishery at Tuticorin is 
distinctly mentioned by Murco Polo, 
which establishes the interesting fact, 
that it has continued nearly the 
saine state during a period of five cen- 
turies, and consequently that with 
careful management it is likely to 
prove a permanent source of revenn 
Its existence is also noticed by Pt 
lemy.—( Hepburn, Marsden, §¢.) 


Toxat,—A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, nine mites $.8.W. from Sub- 
hatoo ; Jat. 30° 53’ N,, lon. 76° 57’ E. 


Twenty-roun Prucuxxans.—A 
district in the province of Bengal, 
situated principally to the south of 
Caleutta, on the east side of the 
Hooghly river, In extent it com- 
prehends about 882 square miles, and 
‘was first formed into a tandholder’s 
jurisdiction in 1757, when it was con- 
stituted the zemindary of the Com- 
pany, and jaghire of Lord Clive. Io 
1765 a ten years’ prolongation of the 
jaghire to Lord Clive was obtained, 

















TWENTY-FOUR PERGUNNAIS. 


after which it reverted to the Eas! 
India Compsny. Since that date, 
from the quantity of waste land 
brought into cultivation, the number 
of ghants or landing places, religious 
temples, and other substantiu! build- 
ings constructed, it may be inferred 
that this territory hus been progres- 
sively increasing in agriculture, po- 
pulation, and commerce, 

In 1801 there were within the 
limits of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
190 seminaries, in which Hindoo law, 
grammar, and metaphysics, were 
tanght, maintained by the voluntary 
contributions of opulent Hindoox, 
and the produce of charity Tani 
total of annual expense, 19,500 
rupees. At that time there was 
but one madrissa, or college for 
instruction in the Mahomedan law, 
This small district, although so close 
to the presidency, has always been 
greatly infested by dacoits (gang rob- 
bers} and river pirates, Jn 1813 
the police wus considered to he in a 
stute of evident improvement ; but 
under snany disudvantages, owing to 
its local situation and to its surround- 
ing the actual capital of Fndia, and 
focus of attraction to the dissolute 
and dishonest, 

‘The zemindar’s profit here is sup- 
posed to be considerably more than 
ten per ccot. on the land tax, some, 
in particular, not paying one rupee 
per thousand of the reuts they 
tually receive. Many of the exist- 
ing landholders are, or have been, 
the dewans of European gentlemen. 
Indigo is the most vahiuble com- 
modity raised, but experience proves 
it to be an article of precarious 
profit. The planters are obliged 
to advance tash to the cultivators 
before a grain of the seed is put into 
the earth, and the latter is frequently 
influenced by the zemindara to per- 
vert the money to other purposes and 
abscond, It is a fact, bowever, that 
the peasantry in the neighbourhood 
of an indigo factory always eppear 
in better plight and more independent 
of the landholders than elsewhere.. 
Tn 1814 the produce of the jamma 
or land-tax smounted to 12,49,103 
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rupees, The Hindoo inhabitants of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs are rec- 
koned in the proportion of three to 
one Mahomedan, end the total num- 
ber have been estimated at 1,625,000 
persons. If to these be added the 
inhabitants of the Calcutta jurisdic- 
tion, computed by the police magia 
trates at 600,000, the total population 
within twenty amiles will amount to 
2,225,000 persons,—{J. Grant, Po= 
fice Reports, F. Fitzroy, §e.) 





Twenry-voun Rasas,—Innorthern 
Hindostan, immediately west from 
Nepaul Proper, isa country of con= 
siderable extent, which had long con- 
sisted of twenty-four petty states, 
whose chiefs were collectively called 
the twenty-four rajas; yet they do 
not appear to have ever had any com- 
mon system of defence, or ever to 
have been connected by any common 
extraction, ‘They all indeed acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the Jemlah 
raja, who had besides many others 
in’ a similar state of dependence: 
which conferred, however, scarcely 
any authority on the nominal supe- 
rior, whose power appears to have 
been limited to exhortation, and the 
right of bestowing the tica, or mark 
of supreme authority, on the heirs 
of each chief, which they could also 
do without. His elevated rank, 
however, was never called in ques- 
tion, and his mediation probably pro- 
crastinated the subjugation of all 
the petty chiefs to one, as at last 
happened. According to the most 
authentic list the twenty-four Rajas 
consisted of the following chiefs, com- 
mencing at the Teisoolgunga river 
and proceeding westward. 








1. Gorkha, 13, Lamjan, 
2. Tannahung. 14. Kaski. 

3. Patpa, 15. Malebum. 
4. Risi 16. Galkot. 
5. Ghiring. 17. Galmi. 
6. Gajarcote, 18. Mussekot, 
7. Dhor. 19. Tarki, 

8. Bhirkot. 20, Khachi, 
9. Gharahang. 21. Argha. 
10. Nayacot. 22. Dhurkot. 
11. Satahung. 23, Tema. 

32. Poin. 24. Peytahn. 
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Bome of these chiefa had entered 
into leagues of matual defence, and 
some were connected by common des- 
cent in the chiefs, such as the Atha- 
bhai, or Eight Brothers, and the Sat- 
bhai, or Seven Brothers.—(F. Bu- 
chanan, Kirkpatrick, &¢.) 


Twenty-rwo Rasas—In Northern 
Hindostan, west from the channel of 
the Repty, an extensive region com- 
ences, usually termed by the natives 
the country of the twenty-two rajas, 
but respecting the interior of which 
very littleis known, it never having 
been the theatre of European war- 
fare, or explored by any native of 
that leading continent. Each petty 
rajaship is of course designated from 
the residence of its chief, but of most 
of these even the site remains a 
inatter of conjecture. The following 
very imperfect list contains the names 
of some of the principal chiefships, 
the whole of which have long been 
subordinate to the Gorkha dynasty 





of Nepaul. 

Chili, Jahari Gajal. 
Dharma, Bangphi. 
Rolpah, Jnjarcote. 
Rugun, — Jemlah, 
Messikot. Duti. 





————————— OE 


U. 


Upsrv.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Canara, situated about three 
miles from the sea, near a small river 
called the Papasani, thirty-nine miles 
N.N.W. from Mangalore ; lat. 13°25’ 
N,, lon. 74° 48’ E. 

Uraaka Kuan Peax.— A moun- 
tain peak im Northern Hindostan, 
near a small lake, seventeen miles 
S.W. from Almora; lat. 29° 23’ N., 
lon, 72° 26° E. 6 feet above the 
levei of the sea. 

Umnattan.— Seik town in the 
province of Delhi, which in 1822 
Captain Ross fecommended as the 
proper station for the superintendent 
of Seik affairs. oe : 

‘Usexita.—A small town in the 


province of Delhi, fifteen miles 8.W, 
exe 
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from Sabarunpoor ; lat. 29° 51’ N., 
Jon. 77° 18 E. 

Unaer.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, thirty-five miles S.E. 
from the city of Aurangabad ; lat. 
19° 36°N,, lon. 76°2'E. This place 
with the small territory attached, 
though situated far within the limits 








of the Nizam’s dominions, until the 
treaty of Mundessor, A.D. 1818, be- 
jonged to Holcar, and was governed 





by his officers. 

Untraita—A town in the Gu- 
jerat province, thirty miles N.N.E. 
from Ahmedabad; lat. 23° 14’ N., 
lon, 73°6' E. 

Unvana.~A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, pergunnah of Jawud, 
which in 1820 belonged to Sindia, 
and contained about 400 houses ; 
Jat, 24° 38/N., lon. 74° 58’ E—( Mal 
col, §¢.) 


Unves ( Urna Desa ).—This is the 
general name of the tract of country 
sittiated between the Cuilas and Hie 
malaya ranges of mountains west of 
Lake Rawan’s Hrad, and intersected 
by the course of the Sutuleje river, 
which issuing from that Sake, flows 
to the north-west. The Niti ghaut, 
a pass through the Himalaya, sepa 
rates the Undea from Bhootant and 
the sources of the Ganges. This pass 
is about half a mile broad, and almost. 
destitute of vegetation, which is de- 
strayed by the cold piercing wind 
that sweeps through from the table- 
Jand of Tibet. After surmounting 
the pass several piles of stones are 
heaped, on which sticks are seen 
adorned with rags of different co- 
Jours, the offerings of travellers, and 
tokens of their having overcome so 
difficult an ascent, To the north- 
west Undes is bounded by Lahdack 
or little Tibet, 

After crossing the Sutuleje a few 
miles north of Deba, where it is 
eighty yards broad and three and a 
half feet deep, there are three villages, 
painted of different colours, which 
are the winter residences of the in- 
habitants of Deba and Dong. The 
adjacent hills, said to be rich in gold, 
pre composed of granite of mixed 
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colours (the red predominating), with 
horizontal strata of quartz, and smut] 
fibrous veins of a white material like 
agate, descending perpendicularly, 
Where the rock has been exposed to 
the weather its surface is broken into 
small pieces, having tittle more co- 
hesion than clay baked in the sun. 
‘The gold is separated by washing, 
there being no fuel in the neighbour- 
hood, or rather no wood, for there 
is an appearance of coal. In the 
bed of the Sutuleje there are many 
farge flowering shrubs resembling the 
tamarisk, rising from three inches to 

ight feet in height, according to 
situation. The goats and yaks are 
fond of its folinge. The latter bite 
the grass very close to the ground, 
which fits them to crop the short and 
scanty herbaze of these dreary moun+ 
tains. On a plain partly bounded by 
the Sutulee, ubout halt a mile in 
Jeugth and breadth, are many shallow 
pits, made by persons in search of 
gold-dust, and also deserted caves in 
the rocks originally excavated for the 
same purpose. 

The Undes abound with hares, 
which are longer on their hind legs, 
shorter in their bodies, und _altoge- 
ther smaller thun those of Englund, 
but their fur is both finer and longer: 
when disturbed they fly to the moun~ 
tains, but frequently stop and rise on 
their hind legs to look at their pur- 
suers. They are very prelifi, and 
their flesh well-tasted. Wild horses 
and asses are occasionally seen, and 
also the animal with enormous horns 
called the bharal. The horses np- 
pear to be about thirteen hands in 
height, and are very shy. Animaly 
of a fawn colour about the size of a 
rat, with long ears, but without tails, 
are seen in considerable numbers, 
and also a apecies of bird resembling 
the grouse. Rhubarb ix seen to the 
north of the Sutuleje, and the whole 
tract is famous as the favourite coun- 
try of the shawl-wool goat. ‘Toling, 
the residence of the head Lama, 
stands in Jat, 31°19 N., lon. 79° 48" 
E. 


While the Undes continued under 
the Suryabans (children of the sun) 
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caste of Rajpoots, and also after it 
passed under the dominion of the 
Chinese, the independent Tartar of 
Lahdack were extremey troublesome 
to the inhabitants by the frequency 
of their inroads, and only ceased 
their depredations in consequence of 
the country having been bestowed on 
the Datai Lama, On this event their 
religious prejudices influenced them 
to desist froin molesting the subjects 
of the supreme head of their faith, 
"The last raja (whose father had been 
killed bythe Tartars) was delegated by 
the principal people to solicit the pro- 
tection of the Chinese against these 
depredators, which was accordingly 
granted; but some time afterwards, 
‘as above related, bestowed, but pro- 
bably only in naime, on the grand or 
Dalai Lama of Lassa. Thts tract, 
as may be supposed, is thinly inha- 
pited, and Jittle cultivated, The 
Uniyas, or inhabitants of Undes, pro~ 
cure their grain trom the Jowarries, 
the Marchas, and other traders 
through the passes as far as Busyaher, 
and they are said to. cat but little 
animal food.—( Afvoreroft, Se.) 


Unxte Tuwkiz.—A strong hill-fort 
in the province of Aurungabad. The 
shape of the hill is nearly square, 
being a solid rock rising from another 
hill, the sides of which gradually de- 
cline towards the low country and 
the pettah, The rock itself is scarped 
onits four sides toa perpendicular fall 
of from 150 to 200 feet, presenting on 
all sides an ianccessible smooth bluff 
rock, The upper circumference of 
the hill is about an English mile, and 
perfectly flat, except at the east, 
where rises another small hill shout 
150 feet above its own base. The 
aummnit of this little cone is called 
Tunkie, and-is exactly 900 feet above 
the level of the low country. Tt sur~ 
rendered to a British detachment in 
1818, after a feeble resistance. 


Urarnanc.~A town in the Ne- 
paulesc territories, thirty-eight miles 
W, by 8. from Catmandoo; lat, 27° 
37/N,, lon. 84° 23’ E. 

Uranau—A fishing village in the 
Northern Circars, district of Vizaga- 
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patam, sixteen miles N.E. from the 
town of Vizagapatam. This place 
stands in a deep bay, with bold moun- 
tain scenery in the back-ground, and 
is one of the most considerable fish- 
ing stations on the coast. Above 
‘one hundred catamarans, besides se- 
-veral massoolah boats, may sometimes 
be reckoned onthe beach.—{ Fullar- 
ton, §¢.) 

Unsawa.A town in the provinee 
of Agra, thirty miles S. from Alvar; 
lat, 27°32’ N., lon. 76° 25’ E. 


Ussuxn.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, twenty-five miles 
S.W. from Kurnal; lat, 29° 31’ N., 
lon. 76° 39’ E. 


Usrenciua.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajuicer, situated to the north 
of Chitore, on ‘the road from Nus- 
seerabad to that place. This is a good. 
sized town, in the centre of which 
are three temples ranged in a tine, 
where repose the ashes of a rich 
merchant, their founder, There is 
also a manufactory of cbintz, and 
the place in 1824 bore the appearance 
of prosperity. Above it, on a high 
rock, stands a castle, which in 1923 
was conquered for the raua of 
Odeypoor Irom g rebellious Thakour, 
(Bishop Heber, &c.) 
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Vapacanny.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, district of Tinnevelly, 
seventy-seven miles N. from Cape 
Comorin ; lat. 9° 12’ N,, lon. 77° 36’ 
E, During the wars of the Carnatic, 
from 1740 to 1760, this place was 
possessed by a tributary poligar, who 
gave a great deal of trouble, both to 
the nubob of the Carnatic and to the 
East-India Company, 

Vapacurnny (or Fadacuray).—A 
Moplay town on the sea-co: tof the 
Malabar province, twenty-four miles 
N. by W. from Catieut ; lat, 11° 42° 
N,, fon, 75°40’ E. 


Vaxateca  ( Waculeray). — A 
smail town in the Mysore Tue ter 
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ritories, nine miles 8.W. from Colar ; 
Jat. 13° 4 N,, lon, 78° 6” E. 

Vapavatt Rives.—This river has 
its source in the Mysore province, 
near to the Bababouden hills, from 
whence it flowa almost due north, 
until after a course of about 200 
miles, including windings, it joins the 
Toombudra twenty miles above Ado- 
ni. It is also named the Hajini and 
the Pajini, 

Vaycanoo Riven for Fyaur).— 
A river in the south of India, which 
after passing close to Madura, and tra- 
versing the zemindaries of Sheva- 
gunga and Ramnad, is almost wholly 
absorbed in a large tank, twenty 
miles south of Tondi. The dry sandy 
bed of this river is of great breadth 
throughout its wholecourse, and after 
passing Madura, its waters are so di- 
verted from their channel for the pur- 

ses of irrigation, that its bed at 
Ramona is usually dry throughout 
the year, and only contains water 
when the floods are unusually great. 
(Medical Reports, Fullarton, 5.) 

Varoor.—A town in the Salem 
district, Sy-t¥o miles W.N.W. from 
Trichinopoly ; In. 11° 2 N,, lon, 78° 


Vexacoon.—A town and fortress 
in the province of Cutch, about thirty 
aniles N.W. from Mandavie. 


‘Vesruncaum, — A pergunnah in 
the province of Gujerat, which in 
1818 was more thun one-half waste, 
and in 1820 suffered much by 2 se- 
vere frost, which destroyed the cot- 
ton and greatly injured all the other 
crops. The principal towne are the 
Capital, Mandul, and Patree, They 
ere surrounded by high walls, those 
of the two first being still ia good 
repair, The population of Veerun- 
gaum town in 1820 was estimated at 
from 15,000 to 20,000 persons, two- 
thirds Hindoos and the rest Muho- 
medans, The houses are well-built, 
few unoccupied, and the inhabitants 
appear in thriving circumstances,— 
(J. A. Dunlop, &c.) 

, Vereananre.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, twenty-two miles 


NE. from Surat; lat, 21° 25’ N., 
lon, 73°23’ E, 

Very.—A small district in the pro- 
vince of Cashmere, described by Abul 
Fazel as producing much safiron. 


VeLanouEna.—A small military 

pout in the island of Ceylon, district 
of Upper Ouva, which is probably the 
highest inhabited spot in Ceylon; 
lat. 6° 44° N,, lon. 51° 7’ E., lorty- 
three miles $.S.E. from Candy. The 
summit of the Idalgeshing pasa, from 
Suffragam to Upper Ouva, 
4,700 feet above the level of 
but Velanghena is two miles distant 
in a straight line, and about 700 yards 
lower down, On the 20th March 
1819 the thermometer stood here at 
fifty-seven degrees before sunrise— 
(Davy, §c.) 

Vetava.— river inthe Carnatic 
of the second class, which rises among 
the mountains of the Salem district, 
and after a course of above 100 miles, 
and receiving vatious contributory 
streams, enters the sea below Porto 
Novo. " 

Vevenetr.—A cluster of rocks in 
the Eastern seas, situated to the 
south of the island of Formosa, which 
may be seen from them; Jat. 21° 55° 
N,, Jon. 121° 30’ E. 

Vetsone (Velur).—A town and 
fortress in the Carnatic province, to 
which a district was formerly attach- 
ed, situated in lat, 12°57°N., lon, 
79° 1’E,, eighty miles W. by 5. from 
Madras. By the natives it is named 
Ray Ellore, to distinguish it from 
EiJore in the Northern Circars. 

This was formerly a post of great 
importance, as it commanded. the 
main road leading to the Upper Car 
natic from the valley of Veniambady, 
which is the most direct route to and 
from the Mysore, The walls of the 
fort are built of very large stones, 
with bastions and round towers at 
short distances, A fausse-bray lines 
the walls between them, which with 
its embattled rampart and small 
overhanging square towers hes a 
handsome effect. id 
ditch, cut chiefly ont of the solid 
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tock, eurrounds the whole fort ex- 
cept at one entrance, where there was 
a causeway according to the Hindos- 
tany system; and in addition to the 
usual means of defence, the ditch 
containe alligators of a very large 
size. The fortress is so completely 
commanded by the hilla, that a six- 
pounder can throw a shot over it; 
hut the conquest of Mysore has ren- 
dered it now comparatively of little 
importance, 

Vellore fortress is of such extent 
that it contains within a square of 
handsome buildings, besides spacious 
barracks, every necessary accommo- 
dation for a garrison. The great 
pagoda on one side of the square is 
used for a magazine, From the attri- 
bates of the ‘statues, sculptured of 
blue stone, which still ornament its 
front, and the frequent images of the 
bull Nandi, recumbent on the ledges 
ofthe walls, it may be inferrred that 
Siva was the deity worshipped. ‘The 
pettah of Vellore lies to the south of 
the fort close under the hilis, and 
joined by connecting hatthements with 
the old castellated works on the triple 

eaks above. It is a large and popu 
lous town, with an excecdingly busy 
bazar, containing many good houses, 
interspersed with a large proportion 
of Mussulman tombs, thickly wood- 
ed with coco-nut trees, but without 
any public buildings of note, the 
white-washed mosque of Chundah 
Saheb being the most remarkable 
edifice. Connected with the forti- 
fied rocks above the town is a bar- 
tier wall and fosse, stretching across 
from their base to the margin of the 
Palaur, with a gateway that com- 
mands the high road to Arcot. 

The Mahomedan states of Goleon- 
da and Bejapoor possessed them- 
selves of Vellore and Chandergherry 
in A.D. 1646, In 1677 Sevajee made 
an unexpected irruption ito the 
Caroatic, and captured this place and 
Ginjee. During the war of 1782 it 
was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote in 
the face of Hyder’s whole army, Af 
ter the conquest of Seringapatam and 
the destruction of the sh red. 
Mahomedan dynasty, Tippoo’s fami- 
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ly, consisting of twelve sons and 
eight daughters, were for security re- 
moved to Vellore, Futteh Hyder, 
the eldest but illegitimate son, had 
twelve or fourteen children, The 
four elder sons were allowed 50,000 
rupees, and the younger children 
25,000 rupees each per annum, The 
females were nearly 800 in number, 
and were handsomely provided for, 
their condition being altogether much 
better than it would have been under 
any successor of Tippoo’s. They 
had been collected from many quar 
ters, and each furnished her apurt- 
ment according to the fashion of her 
own country. 

On the 10th of July 1806 a most 
atrocious revolt and massacre of 
their officers and Europeuns took 
place, perpetrated by the native 
troops belonging to the garrison, in 
which, from evidence tuken immedi- 
ately after the event, it was proved 
the family of Tippoo (more especially 
the eldest, Moiz ud Deen) took an 
open and active share, The insur- 
gents were subdued, and mostly put 
to the sword by Colonel Gillespie 
and a party of the nineteenth dra- 
goons ; and to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar calamity, the instigatore 
were removed to Bengal, So late as 
1620, Vellore still continued one of 
the principal stations of the Madras 
army. Travelling distance from Madras 
ry-eight miles, from Seringapatam 
202 miles.—(Fullarton, Lord Valen- 
fia, Rennell, Wilks, &e.) 

Veriem.—A town in the Carnatic 
province and Tunjore district, eizht 
miles S.W. from Tanjore; lat. 10° 
37'N., lon. 79° 5'E, There are here 
the ruins of a large _miud fort, fore 
merly occupied by # British garrison. 














Vexcatacuennr (Vencatagiri).— 
A town and zemindary in the pro- 
viuces of Salem and Barramahal, 
but now included in the Nellore dis- 
trict ; lat. 13° 1’ N., lon, 78° 33’ E, 
fifty-four miles W. by N. from Vel- 
lore. This place was formerly the 
residence of Redda Naik Poligar, 
and the ruins of his fort in A.D. 1800 
were still conspicuous. The inhabi. 
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tants were then nearly all Telingas 
or Gentoos, as they are called by 
the English ‘at Madras. This place 
is also named Vencatadri, and for- 
merly possessed a celebrated temple. 
—(3, Buchanan, $c } 

Ventamnapy.—A village in the 
Barramahal district, forty-five miles 
S.W. from Vellore; lat. 12°41’ N., 
lon, 78° 43’ E. This place stands on 
an island formed by the Palar river, 
and has a very pleasing appearance, 
Deing surrounded with trees, which 
are usually scarce in the Barramabal, 
and situated in a fine plain encom- 
passed by hills. During the wet ser- 
son the Pnlar frequently commits 
great devastation, and it rises highest 
when the rains prevail on the coast 
of Coromandel. There is 2 mud fort 
here, filled internally with native ha- 
bitations, and at some distance to 
the west of the Palar ere two tem- 
ples of note, dedicated to Siva and 
Vishno. 

The estate or subdivision of Veni- 
ambady comprchends five villages, 
viz. Veniambady, on an island; Mul- 
pater, Chenampettah, and Mectapa- 
Jum, on the north side of the Palar; 
and Govindpoor on the south side. 
Malpater is almost entirely inha- 
bited by Brahmins, and is the most 
populous; Govindpoor by Lubbee 
or Mahomedan merchants. Weavers 
of the coarse fabrics termed gunnies, 
and of floor-mats, are the most nu. 
merous classes in Chenampettah, and 
cultivators at Meetapalum. In Ve- 
niambady all the indigenous races of 
natives are found.—(A. H, Hamilton, 
F. Buchanan, Fullarton, &¢.) 


Vencatacnetrum.—A small vil- 
lage in the Carnatic province, district 

Nellore, about nine miles south 
from the town of Nellore. At this 
place there is a poor mud choultry, 
nnd a good bungalow for the accom~ 
modation of travellers, situated on 
an elevated spot near the margin of 
a considerable lake. Fullarton, §c.) 


Veramariy.—A town in the Care 
natic, twenty-three mites 8.W. from 
Trichinopoly; lat. 10° 8% N., lon. 
78° 35 E. At this place there is a 








Till remarkable for the detached 
masses of stone which lie on its 
summit. Many of these have nar- 
row bases, and test on much smaller 
stones, while some mercly rest on & 
point, and appear almost to totter 
on their support,{Heyne, &c.) 


Vararapnooc.—A remarkable hill 
fort in the Barramahal district, 
teen miles S.E. from Ryacotta, F 





Venpacuetum.—A town in tho 
Carnatic province, forty miles §,8.W. 
from Pondicherry ; lat. 11° 31’ Nu, 
lon. 79° 28’ E. In A.D, 1813, in 
consequence of tle district court of 
South Arcot being established here, 
and the great want of accommoda- 
tion for the public servants and their 
adherents, an advance of 2,000 pa- 
godas was authorized for the con- 
truction of new houses and the im- 
provement of the town, to which sub- 
sequently 2,000 more were added, to 
beadvanced in loan to such persons 
as could give security for their repay- 
ment by instalments within a mode- 
rate period of time. Verdachclum 
‘was then small, thinly inhabited, and 
selected originally for head-quarters 
merely on account of its central po- 
sition ; but very soon, in consequence 
of some new arrangements, by which 
the boundaries of Trichinopoly and 
South Arcot were altered, the situa- 
tion of the court at this place be- 
came extremely inconvenient, being 
placed within six mites of one boun- 
dary, and 320 distant from its north~ 
ern limit. 

Under these circumstances man; 
pies. became more central and eligt- 

» and it appears surprising that 
the choice of the stations in the Car- 
natic for the establishment of district 
courts should so seldom have fullen 
on towns, where there already cx+ 
isted structures of size and strength 
sufficient for the purposes of court- 
houses and gaol: that, in substi« 
tuting for the civil and criminal judi- 
cature of the native governments, our 
own system of judical administration, 
we should have had to incur the same 
expenditure, as if we had entered a 
country wholly uncivilized. Had 
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proper stations been originally select- 
ed, the subsisting and increasing ex- 
penditure of the judicial department, 
for the erection and repairs of court~ 
houses and gaols, &c, would have 
been moderated; but a preliminary 
and essential error in local position, 
involves a total loss of all that had 
been previously expended. Neither 
does it appear that the discovery of 
defects, by subsequent experience, is 
sufficiently applied to the correction 
and improvement of future construc- 
tions; and after so many experiments 
the best model of a district gaol seems 
as little decided as at the beginning, 
Owing to the phical changes, it 
is highly probable the court of justice 
here will experience another removal, 
on which event, after the sacrifice of 
all the sums expended on its public 
and private improvement, Verdachct- 
Jum will revert to its original insig- 
ailesnes {Ewin DAS. Documents, 
jen) 

Vensovart.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Aurangabad, situated on the 
sea-const of the island of Salsette, 
fourteen miles N. from Bombay ; lat. 
19°8/N., lon, 72° 54’ E. 


Veyran for Bipar).—A town in 
the Carnatic province, on the sea- 
coast of the Tinnevelly district, 102 


miles N.E. from Cape Comorin} lat. 
9° 7'N., lon, 78° 42’ E. 

Vicronia Font (or Bancoot)— 
A small fortress situated on a lofty 
hill near the entrance of the Bancoot 
river, seventy-three miles S. by E. 
from Bombay ; lat. 17°56’ N,, lon. 73° 
12E. The river was formerly navi- 
gable for large ships, but the sand- 
bank at the mouth constantly in- 
creasing during the south-west mon- 
soon, it now only admits the entrance 
of small vessels. In 1756 it was a 
piratical station, when conquered 
Commodore James in concert wit 
the Maharattas, who ceded it with 
nine poor villages in exchange for 
Gheriah, In 1820 Fort Victoria and 
Malwan weré consolidated with the 
Southern Concan district. é 


Vicroms Iste.—A very small is- 
land in the Eastern seas, covered with 
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wood; lat, 1° 39 N., lon, 106° 37 
E. Qn the south-west side of thia 
jsland is a smalt bey or creek, and 
S.E. by E., distant three leagues, lies 
a small white island. 


Visavaroon (or Bijeypoor ).—The 
modern capital of the Morung, situ 
ated in lat. 26° 56'N., lon. 87°12 E.; 
eighty miles N. by W. from Purneah, 
and subject to the Nepaulese. This 
town stands on the higher part of the 
lower bills, and is so free from the 
unhealthy air of that region termed 
owl, that it is said the people here 
can eat seventy-five per cent, more 
than those in the low lands, a test of 
the comparative salubrity of different 
places frequently referred to by the 
natives of India, The fortress is 
always garrisoned by Gorkha regu 
lars, and is the residence of a com. 
mander, who superintends the neigh- 
bouting civil officers and watches 
over the frontier, In A.D, 1774 the 
Gorkhas attacked Vijayapoor, and as- 
sassinated as many of the legitimate 
family as they could seduce within 
their power by treachery and breach 
of pledged faith, The last heir, aged 
only five years, was destroyed by 
having a loathsome disease commu- 
nicated to him by a Brahmin, in place 
of the small-pox inoculation—(F, 
Buchanan, &¢.) 


Vixouya Mountains.—The Vin- 
dbyan chain of mountains, by which 
the great Gangetic chain is bounded 
‘on the south, commences in the pro 
vince of Bahar, from whence it proba- 
bly extends to Ramisseram in the 
straits of Ceylon, near to what is cale 
led Cape Comorin by Europeans, 
One ridge of hills begins at Rhotas 
and Sasseram on the banks of the 
Sone, passes behind Mirzapoor and 
Allahabad, and between Banda and 
Singpoor takes a sweep to the south, 
then bends north to Gualior, and 
from thence behind Agra and Del- 
hi, being the northern boundary of 
the Vindhyan mountains, but in this 
quarter it no where attains any great 
altitude. The portion of this ridge 
that passes through Bundelcand has 
a very similar appearance to the part 
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of the same range that passes through 
the Shababad district in the province 
of Buhar, only it is less sterile and 

d, for trees in most parts ascend 
to the summit of the hills, and it is 
only in particular parts that the 
tabletand is bounded by an ubrupt 
precipice of rock, such as surrounds 
the whole eastern end of the ridge. 
On the summit of this northern range 
is a tuble-land of great extent, from 
500 to 1,200 feet perpendl icular height 
above the level of the Gangetic plain, 

Jn the south this chain extends east 
and west along the valley of the Ner- 
Dndda river to un unknown distance 
east and west, and may be termed the 
southern wall or buttress of the ele- 
vated plateau of Malwa. It is only 
in a few detached spots, however, 
that i¢ attains a greater height than 
2,000 feet, but the Shaizghur, the high- 
est peak of the Mandoo range, rises 
to 2,628 feet above the level of the 
sea, The city of Indorcis 1,998 feet, 
and the descent to the valley of Ner- 
budda by the Jaum ghaut, about thirty 
miles to the southward, is steep and 
abrupt, but the ascent from the north 
is much more gradual. A good des- 
eription of the Vindhyan mountains, 
with all their spurs and ramifications, 
is much wanted—(F. Buchanan, Mat- 
colm, 8c.) 

Vinaorta.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, district of Conean, 
twenty-nine miles N.W. from Goa; 
lat. 15° 48'N., lon. 73°47/E. This 
small section of territory, the total 
revenue of which is 3,000 rupees per 
annum, was ceded in 1812 by the 
ranny of Sawuntwarree, 


Viavt.—A town in the province of 
Lahore, thirty-four miles N.E, from 
Belaspoor; lat. 31°44’N,, lon.77°VE. 
In this vicinity there are salt mines, 


Vinancurpuna (or Brinjevcram). 


—An open town in the Carnatic pro- 84) 


vince, seven miles snd a half from 
Vellore; lat. 12° 54 N., lon. 78° 57” 
E._ This was formerly a large place, 
and porsessed many public build 
Hin 

whole suffered greatly during the 
wars of last century with Hyder, A 


joo and Mahomedan; but the hol: 


VISHNU-PRAYAGA, 


large temple dedicated to Iswara es- 
eaped the destruction that bdefel 
the rest, owing to its being sur- 
rounded by a strong wall of cut 
granite, which excluded irregulars ; 
and Hyder did not, like his son Tip- 
poo, take any delight in demolishing 
temples. Viranchipura and Brinje+ 
veram are one and the same, ale 
though up to 1820 jaid down in the 
inct towns, at a 
fistance from each other, 
—(F. Buchanan, Fullarton, 6c.) 


Vinarstty (Varapali).—A town 
op the Matabar coast belonging to 
the raja of Cochin, nine miles N.E, 
from the city of Cochi 2 10° 5” 
N,, lon, 76° 20° E. This is the re- 
sidence of the apostolic vicar of the 
Roman Catholic Christians, who su- 
perintends sixty-four churches, exe 
elusive of the forty-five governed by 
the archbishop of Crunganore, and 
also of the large dioceses under the 
bishops of Cochin and Quiton, 
whose churches extend to Cape Co- 
morin, There is here a seminary, a 
catechumen-house, and a convent of 
bare-footed Carmelites, who have the 
care of the different establishments 
on the Malabar coast. The monas~ 
tery was founded A.D. 1673.—(F. 
Buchanan, Fra. Paolo, 5c.) 

Vinwavon (Viranaga).—A village 
in the province of Cashmere, thirty- 
seven miles S.E. from the city of 
Cashmere. The country in this 
neighbourhood produces apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, and mul- 
berries, besides the red und white 
rose, and an infinite variety of flower 
ing shrubs, Except the mulberry, 
few of the fruits or vegetubles of Hii 
dostan are produced here. Near to 
Virnaugh a torrent of water bur: 
from a mountain, and soon forms a 
considerable stream. A basin of a 
juare form has been constructed, 
it is said by the emperor Jebangire, 
to receive the water when it reaches 
the plain.— (Forster, $c.) 

‘Visunu-raavaca.—A prayaga oF 
nction of two rivers in North- 
ern Hindostan; lat, 30° 34’ N., lon. 
79° 4 E, 




















VIZAGAPATAM, 


Vizagaratau.—This is the se- 
cond district into which the Northern 
Circara were divided, and is princi~ 
pally situated between the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth degrees of 
north latitude. Gn the north it is 
bounded by Ganjam; on the south 
by Rajamundry; to the east it has 
the bay of Bengal; and on the west 
the hilly and woody province of 
Gundwana. This district is moun- 
tainous, o lofty ridge running parallel 
and frequently close to the sea-shore, 
along nearly its whole extent, sepa- 
rated from another chain to the west- 
ward by a narrow, and generally cul- 
tivated valley. In many of the vil- 
luges the peasants’ dwellings present 
‘only a mud wail towards the street, 
within which a group of detached 
anud huts of a circular form are dis~ 
covered, All the hamlets are well 
wooded; and in the better class the 
houses are neatly white-washed, and 

enerally provided with low terraced 
benches in front, coloured red with 
tranaverse white lines. 

The climate and productions so 
entirely resemble those of Ganjam, 
and its internal distribution into ta- 
looks and zemindaries is so exactly 
similar, as to render oll details on 
these subjects unnecessary. Up to 
1820 the cultivation of cotton on a 
Jarge scate hat not beca attempted, 
that plant requiring a good soil and 
great care, anu being injured by too 
much as well xs too little rain. Most 
ryote, however, sow a sinalt patch 
of land with cotton-seed for the im= 
mediate use of their famities. The 
principal towns are Vizagapatam, 
Bimlipatam, Vizianagrum, and Bobi- 
tee. In 1817 the total gross collec 
tion of the public revenue amounted 
to 4,392,138 star pagodas; and in 
1822, according to the returns made 
by the collectors to the Madras pre- 
sidency, the total population was es- 
timated at 738,398 persons.—( Ful 
larton, Parliamentary Reports, Hodg- 
son, 50.) 

Vizacaratam.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, the capital of the 
preceding district; lat, 17° 42’ N., 
Ton, 83° 24’ E. The hills here form 
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8 kind of promontory at what is called 
the Dolphin’s Nose, a mountain 
about 1,500 feet high, which projects 
into the sea, and forms with those a 
littie to the north a kind of bay. 
This range of hills continues along 
shore at a small distance from the 
sea as far as Tuny, where they take 
a south-west direction. A small ri- 
ver coming from the north, and turn 
ing short eastward to the shore, 
forms a kind of marshy estuary, sepa- 
rated from the sea by an arm of land, 
nearly in the otiddle of which stands 
the fort of Vizagapatam, 

This is now a place of no strength, 
its works consisting merely of a thick 
wall of masonry, without ditch or 
other defence, the whole situated in 
the heart of the town, of which it 
ina manner forms a portion, and en- 
closing the zillah court, hospital and 
other European buildings, besides = 
wide and handsome colonnaded ba-~ 
zar. The barracks and other public 
edifices compose part of a square 
without the walls, The population 
is not great, but there are a conside- 
rable number of well-built houses, 
European and native, which stretch 
along the northern margin of the es- 
tuary ina long straggling line, shut 
out from the view of the sea by the 
ridge bebind, and darkened by the 
foliage of the tamarind, coco-nut, 
and other trees. Two picturesque 
conical rocks rise from the extreme 
point of the peninsula, and flank the 
entrance of the harbour to the north, 
as the Dolphin’s Nose does to the 
south. These, with the mountainous 
seenery in the back-pround, and the 
little white temples seen through the 
folinge, or perched on the most re- 
markable eminences, produce alto- 
gether a very striking landscape. 
Owing, however, to its extreme in- 
salubrity, Vizagapatam has of late 
years been almost totally deserted, 
most of the European community 
having retired to Waltier, a village 
near the on the further declivity 
of the peninsula, During the ebbthe 
surfhere is very considerable, and as 
European boats, for want of mas- 
soola craft, are obliged frequently to 
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to go in to escape being upset, they 
ought to keep close to the Dolphin’s 
Nose, At Semachillam, near to this 
place, there is a Hindoo temple of 
great fame and antiquity. 

In A.D, 1689, in the reign of Au- 
rengzebe, during a rupture between 
that monarch and the Bglish East- 
India Company, their warehouses 
here were seized, and all the resi- 
dents of that nation put to death. In 
1757 it wes captured by M. Bussy, 
and was acquired along with the rest 
of the province by Lord Clive in 
1765, Travelling distance from Ma- 
dras, 483 miles; from Nagpoor, 2045 
from Hyderabad, 355; and from Cal- 
cutta, 557 miles.—(Fullarton, Orme, 
Johnson, &c.) 


Vizrannooc.—A commodious sea- 
port in the province of Bejapoor and 
sea-coast of the Concun, which after 
Bombay may be considered the best 
harbour on the coast, there being no 
bar in the river or hidden dangers. 
The common perpendicular rise of 
the tide is eight or nine feet, in the 

neaps five feet. The river is said to 
be navigable twenty-five miles inland 
for vessels under 200 fathoms, and 


WADJO. 





where a detachment of 
‘sepoys is usually stationed, 
Oranges in great perfection are rais- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Viziana- 


tomment, 
Madras 


grum, 
In 1817, the zemindar agreed to 
mortgage his estate to government 
‘until the bonded debt he owed was 
discharged, which when consolidated 
amounted to twelve Incks of rupees, 
all Enropcan claims being disallowed, 
In pursuance of this object the go- 
vernment issued six per cent. bonds 
to pay off the creditors, so that it 
became the sole creditor, the zemin~ 
dar receiving 80,000 rupees per an- 
num for his subsistence. In 1822, 
the whole of the outstanding public 
debt having been discharged, the es- 
tates were restored to the zemindar, 
—(Public MS, Documents, $e.) 
‘Vizreaazap.—A town in the pro 
vince of Luhore, situated on the 
south-eastern bank of the Chinaub 
or Acesines, fifty-eight miles N. from 
the city of Lahore; lat. 32° 23’ N., 
Jon, 73° 57’E, At some former period 
it appears to have been named Mou- 





ara, 


Vorcoxpa.—A town in the Car 





near the mouth ships of less than 700 
tons may anchor in perfect safety, 
sheltered from all winds—(Lieut, 
Dominicite, Sc.) 


Patic, seventy miles S.W. from Pon- 
dicherry ; lat. 21° 18’ N., ton, 79° 7 
E, During the Curnatic wars of the 
lust century this was a strong post, 
rincipal defence being a rock 
feet high, and about a mile in 
mference at the bottom. 
cacx Riven—Sce Vavoanoo 
mh 


oo 
Ww. 


‘avso (Waju.) A state or con- 
-acy in the island of Celcbes, si- 
2d to the north of the princi- 
y of Boni, ‘The original country 
ie Waujoos is in the centre of 
bes, on the banks of un extensive 
i water lake, named Tapura Kae 
about twenty-four wiles in 
dth, the outlet te which is navie 
2 fur boats of twenty tons. 
he natives of Wadjo have long 
- noted for their enterprize und 
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intelligence, und for the extent of 
their commercial speculations. They 
have colonized and traded in almost 
every island of the archipelago, from 
Manilla to Acheen, and from Siam 
to Papua, the parent country not 
being now the chief seat of com- 
merce, In fact, they are the sole 
vative traders throughaut the eastern 
archipclago, all the other tribes con- 
fining themselves to coasting voy- 
ages. Their voyages commence in 
the beginning of the easterly mon- 
svon, when they proceed westward 
until they reach Rhio, Malacca, Pe- 
nang, aud Achcen, the western limit, 
from whence they return when the 
monsoon changes. Their exports 
are execlient durable cotton cloths 
of home mannfacture, gold-dust, 
nutinegs, Spanish dollars, birds'-nests, 
cumphor, benzoin, and tortoise-shell, 
They return with opium, European 
broad-cloth, European and Tndinn 
cotton goods, unwrought iron, and 
tobacco. 

‘Besides there more important voy- 
ARES, Many subordinate ones are Use 
dertiken to collect birds’-nests, orna- 
mental-feathers, tortoise-sbell, and 
sea-shug ot biche-le-mur, principally 
procured from the const of New 

jolland, to which they send about 
fifty vessels of from twenty to fifty 
tons annually, A vesyel of twenty 
tons, manned with twenty-five men, 
is considered successful if she have 
obtained 7,000 weight of sea-slug, all 
intended for the Chinese market. 
This traffic is, in fact, sct in mo- 
tion by the resident Chinese mer- 
chants, who advance from two to 
three hundred Spanish dollars, ac- 
cording to the extent of the equip~ 
ment, securing to themselves the re- 
fusal of the cargo. 

In A.D. 1775, this country was 
governed by forty regents, among 
whom women as well as men were 
admitted, From amongst these two 
chiefs were selected, one for 
warlike affairs, stiled ‘patara, and 
the other to administer civil affairs, 
named padinrang. In addition to 
these was the matowra, or elected 
king, who acted as president of the 
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whole, forming altogether a sort of 
federal aristocracy, the nature of 
which has ih ad been rendered in- 
telligible. Indeed the interior of 
Wadjo docs not appear to have been 
ever visited by any European. At 
that date the Wadjoos were rich, 
commercial, and nearly independent 
of the Dutch. In 1814, one of the 
complaints against the reigning raja 
of Boni was his unjust and tyranni~ 
cal conduct towards the Wadjo 
merchants, to the total ruin of these 
inoffensive people, the detriment of 
his own subjects, and infinite loss 
to the British goverment, by the de~ 
struction of the commerce they car~ 
ried on.—<{Crawfurd, Stavorinus, Raf 
Res, $c.) 


Waceroo Isix.—Oneof the Papuan 
islands, situated about the 13}st de- 
gree of east longitude, and within 
the first degree of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at ninety 


miles, by twenty-two the average 


inh. 


On the north coast of this wand it 
a harbour formed by the island of 


Rawak, on which grows the ambon, 
tree, the heart of which is an excel~ 
lent cabbage; and here sago cakes, 
baked hard, are to be purchased in 
large quantities, as are also fish and 
tartle, To the latter the Malays of 
the Eastern isles have in general an 
antipathy. ‘There are not any goats 
or fowls here. On the north-weat 
const of Wageeoo there is another 
harbour named Piapis, situated in 
lat. 6° 5’S., Ion. 130° 15’ E, It is 
formed by two capacious bays, where 
there is fresh water, and plenty of 
tall timber fit for masts, In both 
these bays there are good soundings, 
andon a small island named Sisipa 
is a pond of fresh water, with sago 
trees in the vicinity ; the ambong or 
cat ree also abounds. Along 
the northern coast generally water is 
to be procured from rivers or stage 
nate pools, not far from the shore. 
The gigantic Kima ceckle is found 
in plenty among the coral reefs, and 

es an execilent stew with the 
heart of the cabbage-tree. 
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togo in to escape being upset, they 
‘ought to keep close to the Dolphin’s 
Nose. At Semachillum, near ta this 
place, there is a Hindoo temple of 
great fame and antiquity. 

In A.D. 1689, in the reign of Au- 
rengzebe, during a rupture between 
that monarch and the English East- 
India Company, their warehouses 
here were scized, and all the resi- 
dents of that nation put to death, In 
1757 it was captured by M. Bussy, 
and was aequired along with the rest 
of the province by Lord Clive in 
1765, Travelling distance from Ma- 
dras, 483 miles; from Nagpoor,394; 
from Hyderabad, 355 ; and from Cal- 
cutta, 557 miles,—(Fullarton, Orme, 
Johnson, $c.) 


‘Viztaprooc.—A commodious sea- 
port in the province of Bejapoor and 
sea-coast of the Concun, which after 
Bombay may be considered the best 
harbour on the coast, there being no 
bar in the river or hidden dangers. 
The common perpendicular rise of 
the tide is cight or nine feet, in the 
neaps five feet. The river is said to 
be navigable twenty-five miles inland 
for vessels under 200 fathoms, and 
near the mouth ships of less than 700 
tons may anchor in perfect safety, 
sheltered from all winds. —-(Licut. 
Doninicite, §e.) 


Viziawacnom.—A town and large 
zemindary in the Northern Circars, 
thirty-five miles N. by W. from Viza- 
gapatam ; lat. 18° 4'N., Jon, 83° 30° 
¥. This place is situated in a rich, 
undulated country, at the foot of a 
group of hills, with the large masses 
of the Eastern Ghauts about twelve 
miles divtant. 1c is an extensive 
town with a,spacious, busy bazar, but 
the buildings generally mean ‘and 
village-like. A quadrangular stone 
fort, with four enormous round bas- 
tions, encloses the palace of the Raja, 
an open square in the centre, an ar- 
caded hall of audience, reservoir and 
fountains, but the whole in a neg- 
lected state and without any preten- 
sions to maguificence. To the south 
is a fine artificial lake, and on the 
high ground beyond is a emall can- 
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tonment, where a detachment of 
Madras sepoys is usnally stationed, 
Oranges in great perfection are raise 
ed in the neighbourhood of Viziana~ 





geum. 

In 1817, the zemindar agreed to 
mortgage his estate to government 
until the bonded debt he owed was 
discharged, which when consolidated 
amounted to twelve Incks of rupees, 
all European clains being disallowed. 
In pursuance of this object the go- 
vernment issued six per cent. bonda 
to pay off the creditors, so that it 
became the sole creditor, the zemin- 
dar receiving 80,000 rupees per an- 
num for his subsistence. In 1822, 
the whole of the outstanding public 
debt having been discharged, the es- 
tates were restored to the zemindar, 
—(Publie MS. Documenis, $e.) 

VizieRanap.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated on the 
south-eastern bank of the Chinaub 
or Acesines, fifty-eight miles N. from 
the city of Lahore; lat. 32° 22’ N., 
57’ E. At some foriner period 
it appears to have been named Mou- 
ara. 

Votconpa.—A town in the Cur 
natic, seventy miles 5.W. froin Pon 
dicherry ; lat, 21° 18’ N., lon, 79° 7 
E. Daring the Batic wars of the 
lust century this was a strong post, 
its principal defence being a rock 
200 feet high, and about a mile in 
circumference at the bottom, 

Vraor Biven—Sce Vaycaroo 
River. 


ee 
Ww. 

Wanso (Woju.) A state or cons 
federacy in the island of Celebes, si- 
tuated to the north of the princi- 
pality of Boni. The original country 
of the Wadjoos is in the centre of 
Celebes, on the banks of an extensive 
fresh water lake, named Tapara Ka 
raja, about twenty-four miles in 
breadth, the outlet to which is aavi- 
gable fur boats of twenty tons. 

The natives of Wadjo have long 
Deen noted for their enterprize and 
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inteligence, and for the extent of 
thei commercial speculations. ‘They 
have colonized and traded in almost 
every island of the archipelago, from 
Manilla to Acheen, and from Siam 
to Papua, the parent country not 
being now the chief seat of com- 
merce, In fact, they are the sole 
native traders throughout the eastern 
archipelago, all the other tribes con- 
fining thernselves to coasting voy- 
ages. Their voyages commence in 
the beginning of the eusterly mon- 
soon, when they procecd westward 
until they reach Rhio, Malacca, Pe- 
nang, and Achcen, the western limit, 
from whence they return when the 
monsoon changes, Their exports 
are excellent durable cotton cloths 
of home manufacture, gold 
nutmegs, Spanish dollars, biedy 
camphor, benzoin, aud tortoise-shell. 
They return with opium, European 
broad-cloth, European ond Indian 
cotton goods, unwrought irow, and 
tobacco, 

Besides these more important voy~ 
ages, many subordinate ones are un- 

lertaken to collect birds?-nests, orna- 

mental-feathers, tortoise-shell, and 
vea-slugor biche-de-mar, principally 
procured from the coast of New 
Holland, to which they send about 
fifty vessels of from twenty to fifty 
tons annually, A vessel of twenty 
tons, manned with twenty-five men, 
is considered successful if she have 
obtained 7,000 weight of sca-slug, all 
intended for the Chinese market. 
This traffic is, in fact, set in mo- 
tion by the resident Chinese mer- 
chants, who advance from two to 
three hundred Spanish dollars, ac- 
cording to the extent of the equip- 
ment, securing to themselves the re- 
fusal of the cargo. 

In A.D. 1774, this country was 
governed by forty regents, among 
whom women as well as men were 
admitted. From amongst these two 
chiefs were elected, one for 
warlike affiirs, stiled patara, and 
the other to administer civil affairs, 
named padinrang. In addition to 
these was the matowra, or elected 
king, who acted as president of the 
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whole, forming altogether @ sort of 
federal aristocracy, the nsture of 
which has not yet been rendered in- 
telligible. Indeed the interior of 
Wadjo does not appear to have been 
ever visited by any European, At 
that date the Wadjoos were rich, 
commercial, and nearly independent 
of the Dutch. In 1814, one of the 
complaints against the reigning raja 
of Boni was his unjust and tyranni- 
cal conduct towards the Wadjo 
merchants, to the total ruin of these 
inoffensive people, the detriment of 
his own subjects, and infinite loss 
to the British goverment, by the de- 
straction of the commerce they car- 
ried on.—{ Craufurd, Stavorinus, Raf- 
Stes, Se.) 


Waceroo Istz.—Oneof the Papuan. 
islands, situated about the 13)st de~ 
gree of cast longitude, and within 
the first degree of south latitude. In 
Tength it may be estimated at ninety 
miles, by twenty-two the average 
breadth. 

On the north const of this island is 
a harbour formed by the island of 
Rawak, on which grows the ambon 
tree, the heart of which is an excel- 
lent cabbage; and here sago cakes, 
baked hard, are to be purchased in 
Jarge quantities, as are also fish and 
tortie, To the latter the Malays of 
the Eastern isles have in general an 
antipathy, There are not any goats 
or fouls here. On the north-west 
coast of Wageeoo there is another 
harbour named Piapis, situated in 
Int. 6° 5’ S., Jon. 130° 15’ E. It is 
formed by two capacious bays, where 
there is fresh water, and plenty of 
tall Gimber fit for masts, In both 
these bays there are good soundings, 
andon 2 small island named Sisipa 
is a pond of fresh water, with sago 
trees in the vicinity ; the ambong or 

also abounds. Along 
the northern coast generally water is 
to be procured from rivers or stag- 
nate pools, not far from the shore, 
The gigantic Kima cockle is found 
in plenty among the coral reefs, and 
es an excellent stew with the 
heart of the cabbage-tree. 
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Oa the west side of W: ina 
deep ‘bay, before which lie many 
small low islands, mostly covered 
with trees. The largest of these is 
not a mile and a half in circumfe- 
rence, and soe ere not haif a mile, 
These istets produce the sugar-cane, 
from which the inhabitanta express 
the juice. The Mahomedans sub- 
sist in a great measure on fish and sae 
go-bread, and eat biche-de-mar, which 
is also a favourite food of the native 
Papuas: it is eaten raw, cut up in 
small pieces, and mixed with salt and. 
lemon juice. The natives assert that 
in the centre of the island there is a 
large lake containing many islands, 
but it is more probably # bay that 
deeply indents the coast, as in Celcbes 
and Gilolo, The hills here arc of suf- 
ficient height to attract the clouds, 
and cause the descent of a considera- 
ble quantity of rain, 

The island is well inhabited; on 
the sca-coast by Mahomedaus, and 
in the interior by the aborigines, 
who are mostly mop-leaded Papuas. 
In ull the harbours the Malay tongue 
is spoken and understood. A French 
voyager asserts, that in 1792 the in- 
hubitants of Wageevo had declared 
war against the Dutch, and joined 
with the natives of Ceram in an at 
tack on Amboyna.—(Forrest, Labil~ 
lardiere, &c.) 





Waceu (or Choorwagur.J—A dis- 
trict in the province of Cutch, of 
which it forms the eastern portion a8 
distinguished from the Ruon, and 
has the shape of a peninsula, being 
nearly surrounded by that enormous 
morass and the gulf of Cutch. The 
interior is somewhat elevated and 
woody, with various sinal! streams 
and watercourses falling into the 
Runn. 

The people of Wagur are Mabo- 
medans, and long noted for their pre- 
datory habits, which obtained for 
their country the distinctive appella- 
tion of Choor Wagur, or the Wagur 
of thieves. A considerable part of 
the district was formerly subject to 
the nabobs of Rahdanpoor, but these 
Princes falling into decay, and being 





WALAJANAGUR. 


unable to enforce their claima, the 
tribute has not for a considernble 
time been exacted. In later times 
the rows of Cutch have claimed feu- 
dal superiority over the whole, but 
its chiefs appear to have been nearly 
independent, paying tribute when 
compelled, and plundering wher 
casion offered. It was in fact 
thoronghly subdued by the sh 
to protect the territories of their al- 
liex and dependents. In ctivcting 
this mony native dens and fortresses 
were destroyed, und their predatory 
chiefs expelled; the remuinder yield- 
ed to a foreign yoke in preference 
to the supremacy of their natural 
chief and nominal superior the row 
of Cutch, — (Mfacmurdo, Carnac, 
ge) 

Waxnoo.—A village in the British 
district of Martaban, which according 
to native report was the original seat 
of the Martaban princes, and is stilt 
considered as a valuable outpost. Ta 
1825 the stockade wax found demo- 
lished by the Siumese, and the post 
deserted, The Wakroo river is here 
deep and maddy, and about forty 
yards seross, 








Wataraxacue.—A large town in 
the Carnatic province, situated on 
the worth-side of the Pulaur siver, 
sixty-five miles W. hy S. from Mi 
dras; tat. 11° 40° N., lon, 76° 5’ E. 
It_was built by Mahomed Ali Wa- 
lajah, and named after himself. To 
people it the inhabitants were re- 
moved from Lalpettch and other 
places, which with the Mussulman 
princes of Hindostan way a common 
practice, It soon after had the Mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of 
Hyder, who did not spare it, but on 
the restoration of peace it was again 
fostered by the nabob, At present 
it is one of the cleanest and most 
neatly built towns of India, but the 
houses, though large, wre only one 
story high, and roofed with tiles. 
Two excellent modern choultries 
have been lately built, one at each 
extremity of the town, A great pro- 
portion of the trade between the 











WANDIWASH. 


country above the Eastern Ghauts 
and the sea centres here; and it is 
suid a larger assortment of goods can 
be procured at Walajanagur than 
in any town to the south of the 
Krishna, Madras excepted. The 
transportation of merchandize is ef 
fected by large parties of inland car- 
riers, wlio posvess aumerous droves of 
‘oxen, there being no internal naviga- 
tion, and few roads fit for wheeled 

c » Buchanan, Fullarton, 





Heyne, Sc.) 





Wastasanav.—A town in the 
Carnatic province, district of Chingle- 
put, fourteen miles travelling diss 
tance N.W. from Chingleput town. 
At this place there are extensive ini- 
litary cantonments, consisting of two 
Jow ranges of barracks for Europe- 
ans, besides accommodations for na- 
tive troops; but in IK20, so ultered 
was its comparative importance, that 
only one regiment of Madras infant- 
ry was stationed here—(#udlarton, 
So) 

Wartrr.—A_ sinall town in the 
provines of Aurungabad, division of 

foonecr, about thirty-eight miles tras 
velling distance S.S.E, from Poona, 


Waxrien.—A sinall village in the 
Northern Cirears, situated in the bay 
of Vizognpatam, about three miles 
and a halt from the town of Vizaga- 
patam, with which it communicates 
by an excellent road across the inter~ 
vening ridge. Below this village to- 
wards the beach isa group of houses, 
where the civil servants attached to 
the Vizagapatam station, and other 
Europenn inhubitants, principally re- 
side, The mountains alung this part 
of the coast present a bold front to~ 
wards the sea, forming a grand sweep 
to the north-east of Waltier, where 
they appear to terminate in an iso- 
lated conical eminence called the 
Sugar-loaf Hill.—(Fudlarton, §c.) 


Watax.— A subdivision of the 
Gujerat peninsula, which having 
passed from the Catties to the 
Coolies, who in their turn were ex- 
pelled by the Bhownugger raja, has 
since been classed with Goelwara. 
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‘Watvau.—A town in the Mysore 
province in the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore, which in A.D. 1800 cor 
tained 500 houses. Here are disti 
leries of country rum, into which the 
astringent bark of the mimosa enters 
as an ingredient. Their mode of con- 
densing the liquor is very rude, and 
the spirit never being rectified by a 
second distillation, is execreble. The 
soil of some of the gardens at Wa- 
luru is remarkable deep, twenty fect 
of it having been penetrated to arrive 
at water—(F, Buchanan, §c.) 








Wanp1a.—A town in the province 
of Cutch, district of Wagur, situated 
on the north side of che Runn, im- 
mediutely opposite to Mallia ; lat. 23° 
3°N,, lon, 70° 43’ E 


Wanpiroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bootan, about twenty-four 
miles travelling distance from Tas- 
sisudon in an easterly direction, and 
esteemed by the Bootanners # place 
of great strength; lat. 27° 51’ N., 
ton. 89° 57’ E. It stands on the nar- 
nity of a rock between the 
the Patchieu, and the 
Tehintchieu rivers, whose streams 
unite at its sharpened point, and form 
a river of considerable inugnitude, 
which takes the title of Chantchieu, 
and flows south through the Rungpoot 
district, where it rejoices in the name 
of Gudadhar, and soon afterwards 
joins the Brabmaputra not far from 
jatty. At Wandipoor there is 
a bridge of turpentine fir of 112 feet 
span, without the lenst iron in its 
construction, yet it is said to have 
tasted 150 years without exhibiting 
any symptom of decay, Owing to 
the peculiarity of its position, Wap- 
dipoor appears to be agitated by a 
perpetual hurricane. This is one of 
the consecrated towns of Bootan, 
where-a considerable number of gy- 
longs or monks are established.— 
(Turner, $e.) 


‘Wanprwasn.—A town in the Car. 











natic province, seventy-three miles 
38.W. Mudras; lat. 19° 30’ N., 
lon, 79° 37’ E. In September 1759 


the British troops attacked this place, 
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but were repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter; it was however subsequently 
taken by Colonel Coote with scarcely 
any toss. In January 1760 a decisive 
battle was fought here between the 
French army under M. Lally and the 
British under Colonel Coote, in 
which the first were totally defeated, 
and never afterwards made a stand. 
The brunt of this action fell wholly 
on the Europeans of the two armies, 
white the sepoys looked on, and 
after it was over the sepoy native 
commandants, complimenting Colonel 
Coote on the victory, thanked him 
for the sight of such a battle as they 
never had before witnessed.—{ Orme, 
Se.) 


Wanxavera.—A town in the Gu- 
Jerat peninsula, situated on an angle 
formed by the conflux of the river 
Muchoo with an inferiorstream named 
the Pautalia; lat, 22° 27’ N., lon, 70° 
58’E, It is long and narrow, and 
surrounded by a great wall with tow- 
ers and bastions, comprehending, in 
1809, about 5,000 houses and a good 
bazar. A pious Mahomedan sheikh 
has here erected an elegant mosque; 
bue the sacred recess for prayer not 
looking due west towards Mecca, 
the whole is rendered useless, Wan- 
kaneer lies so directly under a range 
of lofty monntains that it is entirely 
commanded, and daring the rains the 
Patolia inundates the strects. In 
the dry season, however, it dimi- 
nishes to a slender stream in alow 
bed, owing to which circumstance its 
name is derived from Patala, the in- 
a regions.—(Macmurdo, Watker, 

Ce 





Wayny.—A district in the interior 
of Ceylon, situated towards Trinco- 
malee, in the north-eastern quarter. 
This is a fine flat country, and well 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, 
which from remaining vestiges would 
appear to have been formerly raised 
in large quantitie. The ruins of 
600 tanks, some of great extent, are 
still to be seen; and the territory 
seems to have been in a state of great 
Prosperity prior to ite occupation 
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by the Dutch, since which event it 
has declined. At different periods its 
‘Wannys or princes, taking advantage 
of the wars between the Candian so- 
vereigns and their European enemies, 
endeavoured to establish an autho- 
rity independent of both; but they 
finally, after their country had been 
desolated by all parties, submitted to 
the Dutch. The road through Wan- 
ny from Vertavivo to Molletivo pre- 
sents the shortest route between Co- 
lumbo and Trincomalee, so that its 
inhabitants formerly sustained much 
pillage and vexution from the troops 
and their followers; but these atro+ 
cities were entirely suppressed during 
the government of the Earl of Guil- 
ford, and the district has ever wit 
been in a progressive state of 
provement.—(Bertolacci, §¢.) 


Wanaycor.—An ancient city in 
the Hydrabad province, seventy-seven 
miles N.E. from the city of Hydera- 
bad; lat. 17° 54°N., lon. 79° 34’ E, 
This place was founded A.D. 1067, 
at which era it is supposed to have 
been the metropolis of Andray or Te- 
linga. In 1309 Allah ud Deen, the 
Delhi sovereign, despatched an army 
against it by the route of Bengal, 
without success; but it was subse- 
quently taken from the Hindoos by 
Aligh Khan. It, however, again re- 
verted to that ancient people, and in 
1421 its raja was slain in battle, and 
the place captured by Khan Azim 
Khan, the general of Ahmed Shah 
Bhamenee, sultan of the Deccan. By 
different authors the name is va- 
riously written Woragulla, Warankul, 
Wurrungal, Warangol, and Arenkit, 
At present the city, or rather its rc- 
mains, and the district attached, be- 
Tong to the Nizam.—{Scott, Ferishta, 
Wilke, Se.) 


Wancona.—A village in the, pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, division of Joo- 
neer, twenty-two miles N.W, from 
Poona. It stands on the high road 
from Poona to Bombay, and is one 
of the stations at which a bungalow 
is kept up by government for the use 
of travellers, a most important ac= 
commodation in a country where 
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there‘are not any inns.—( Fudlerton, 
$e.) 

Wanton.—The site of an exten- 
sive cavalry cantonment, of Inte 
years unoccupied, about two miles 
west of Trichinopoly in the Carnatic, 
and connected with it by a road ot 
elevated causeway ucross the inter- 
vening rice fields. 


Wanoor.—A large and well-built 
village in the provinee of Bejapoor, 
and principality of Satara, five miles 

E, from the town of Satara. The 
Krishna here is a dark-coloured 
mountain-stream about a foot deep 
in the beginning of May, previous to 
the coimmencement of the wet inon- 
soon—( Fullartun, §¢.) 





Woaange (or Sawunt warrce).—A. 
small principality in the province of 
Bejapoor, the capital of which stands 
in lat. 15° 56’ N., lon. 74’ E., twenty 
nine miles north from Goa, 

The state gencrally known by the 
name of Sawuntwarree, is a tract of 
country situated principally between 
the sea and the great Western Ghaut 
mountains, about forty miles in length, 
extending from the Portuguese set+ 

+ tlement of Goa on the south, to the 
British possessions in Malwan on the 
north, and inland about twenty-five 
miles from the mountains. The ge- 
neral aspect of the surface is rocky 
and barren, and except in those parts 
where with much labour and perse- 
verance, it has been cleared for culti- 
vation, it is close, difficult of access, 
and covered with jungle. Thecoun- 
* try in the vicinity of the sea-coast is 
Hi a succession of rocky heights, on which 
: frequently for many miles not a trace 
of vegetation is to be seen, and the 
few spots among them that have been 
brought under tillage yield only the 
poorer sort of grain, ‘The population 
tof this territory is scanty, but its de- 
)fensive strength considerable, every 
sant being liable at all seasons to 

be called for his services. The mari- 
time portion has been so tong noted 
for piracy, that in old maps the tract 
always designated us the “pirate 
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This petty state dates its commen- 
cement about 1648, during the sway 
of Sevajee, at which period the Sa- 
wunts of Warree, were deshmookhs 
and jaghiredars of the adjoining Por- 
tuguese district of Goa. Luckin Sa- 
wunt, who afterwards raised himself 
into notice, was then a naik in the 
service of the Maharatta soubahdar 5 
but having joined the Moguls, and 
signalized himself, he was rewarded 
by being made chief of the five 
prants, which title the rajas of 
Warree stil! bear, After Sambajee, 
the son and successor of Sevajec, was 
aken prisoner, the Mogul forces left 
the country, and Luckin Sawant es. 
tablished himself at Warrce, where 
he was succeeded by his son Kemp 
Sawunt, who extended his authority 
over the whole of the Coodal prant, 
with the exception of Soonderdroog. 
The deep-rooted enmity between the 
Col: and Warrec families traces 
back its origin to the above era, and 
has subsisted with various alteros- 
tions of success ever since, to the 

reat detriment of their country and 
its inhabitants, 

With the British government this 
petty state first came into contact 
about the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. In 1809, when Positra, in the 
Guijerat Peninsula, was taken posses- 
sion of, it was the last piratical sta~ 
tion between the gulf of Cutch and 
Cape Comorin, the intervening space 
of sea-coast excepted, adjoining to 
Goa, and belonging to Kemp Sawunt, 
chieftain of Warree. Against this 
inarine depredator, circumstances had 
never permitted the Bombay govern» 
ment to proceed further, than by 
keeping up anjannual blockade of his 
ports,at aconsideruble expense,which, 
together with the perturbed condition 
of the interior, secured an immunity, 
not very creditable to British com. 
merce, along the coast of the Concan, 
In 1812, with a view to the further 
extirpation of piracy, treaties were 
entered into with the rajas of Coin 

rand the Bhonsla or chief of 
Warree, when the fort and island of 
Soonderdroog (or Malwan), with the 
aiaee dependent forts of Puddumghur 
“ 
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Rajeote, and Sizjicote, were ceded by 
the first, and the fort of Vingorla by 
the ranuy of Sawnnt Warree, These 
ceasions were principally considered 
of importance, as contributing to the 
suppression of piracy on the west 
const of India, and nffording complete 
protection to the commerce of Bom- 
bay, without having recourse to the 
inconvenient and expensive meas 
of annually stationing a blockading 














squadron for that purpose. They 
had also the additional advantage of 
coercing the adjacent native powers, 





ani preventing the intrusion of fo- 
reign enemics, 

In 1814, the divisions of Maloondy 
and Varada were taken possession of 
hy the British troops, having been 
ceded by the raja of Colupoor, yet 
the ranny of Sawunt Warrce, Durgae 
bbye Bhonsla, continued to make col- 
lections, and persevered with most 
extraordinary obstinacy untii com- 
pelled to desist by main force, After 
this she endeavoured to cut off'all in- 
tercourse between Malwan and Gon, 
through the Warree territories, aud 
to levy duties on the Carhee Creck ; 
indeed the distracted state of her 
government was such, that she pos+ 
sessed little or no control over the 
troups and officers who received ber 
pay. 
is 1815, the long pending disputes 
between the two rival princesses of 
Sawunt Warree, the rannies Durga- 
bhye and Dadeebhye, and their par- 
tisans, broke out into hostilities, and 
both parties used every artifice to 
procure the support of the British 
government, but every encouragement 
was withheld. These commotions 
also established a very considerable 
migration of the inhabitants, both to 
the British and Portuguese territorics, 
and consequences soon ensued detri- 
mental to the tranquillity of both 
countries, as parties of armed men 
crossed the boundaries, both in per~ 
suit of each other, and for the pur- 
pose of predatory aggression. The 
ranny Durgabhye, who had ostensi- 
ble possession of the throne, disavow- 
ed all these acts, und acknowledged 
her inability to punish thew, and ap- 
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plication to the Peshwa, her fendal 
superior, was found to be equally 
uaavailing, 

Under these tantalizing cireum- 
stances no remedy appeared, except 
the endeavouring by remonutrance 
at Warree, to remove each ground of 
complaint as it occurred. In reality 
it did not appear that any measure 
short of the actual subjugation of 
Warree could prevent the recurrence 
of these offences, and such a con- 
quest would only lead to similar ag- 
gressions from our new neighbours, 
th if obedient dependents of the 
greater Mabarutta chieftians, cone 
tighous to thut city. The reduction 
of Warrce and its numerous for- 
tresses, would have required two 
battalions of native infantry and five 
hundred Europeans, with a propor- 
onate artillery; Rairec, at least, 
could not Le attempted with less, 
and supposing all these captured, the 
enemy might retire to the hill jungles, 
and from thence harass the pliins, 
until a! the ferts among the glaut 
mountains, aud practicable roads ent 
through the jonles. Supporting one 
party against the other, would be 
nenrly as expensive and inconvenient 
as taking the country, and involve 
the British government in all the 
disputes of the restless fictions at 
Sawunt Warree, 

The above train of rensoning indne- 
ed the British government to tolerate 
the aggressions of Sawunt Warree, 
which were continued throughout the 
whole of 1817, in which year ulso 
that pugnacious state commenced 
hostilities against the Portuguese. 
These disturbances also continued 
throughont the greater part of 1814, 
until at length complaint and remon- 
steance being found unavailing, © 
British detachment under General 
Sir William Keir was marched against 
Warree, the capital, which along 
with the fortresses of Newtee an 
Rairce, were compelted to surrender. 
{Public MS. Documents, Elphin- 
stone, Dunlop, $c.) 


Wannior.—-A town in the Car- 
natic, fifty-six miles S.S.W. from 
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Pondicherry; Int, 11°49 N., ton. 79? 
23 B. 


Wanacwaw.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Berar, fifty-two miles N.N.E. 
from Nandore; lat. 19° 37/ N., lon. 
76° 8° E. 


Wanvz.—A town in the provinee 
of Gujerat, and division of Jutwar, 
twelve miles $,W, from Rabdunpoor; 
Jat. 23° 33’ N., ton, 71° 22’ E, In 
1809 this was an open town, pro- 
tected by a ditch almost filled up 
with thorns and rubbish ; in 1420 it 
was alinost a heap of ruins. In 1809 
i possessed 1,000 horse and 4,000 
foot; in 1820, nine horse and 753. 
foot. In 1826 the chicf peopl: of 
Warye were Balooehics of the Jhut 
tribe, who used to confederate with 
the Khoza banditti{ Macmurdo, 
Public MS, Documents, Se.) 


Wassoratr—A strong hill fortress 
in the province of Bejapoor, situated 
among the Western Ghauts, thirty 
miles $.S.W. from Satara, Et stands 
at the ead of a narrow valley, and is 
in figure a triangle, the base to the 
cast, the other two sides descend 
into the Concan, a perpendicular 
sheet of rock fron 2,000 to 3,000 teet 
high, Old Wuassotah is a rock higher 
than vew Wassotah, connected at its 
base with the latter, ity summit be- 
ing distant about 1,000 yards, com- 
manding and enfilading the eastern 
face of new Wassotah, but over a 
chasm of 1,500 feet in depth. The 
adjacent scenery is of the grandest 
description, Most of the hills that 
here extend west into the Concan 
present nearly perpendicular fuces of 
rock, from 500 to 2,000 fect high, 
while the view to the east presents a 
striking contrast to the aspect of the 
west. Mountains appeur to rise on 
Mountains; the narrow valleys and 
slopes are covered with forest trees 
and thick underwood, through which 
rivulets are perceptible, while the 
summits occasionally present patches 
of flowering shrubs. These forests 
abound with the pepper-vine, the 
Malaceu-cane {of which walking-sticks 
are made); several trees of bastard 
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nutmeg, with fruit on them, are 
seen, besides nuterous varicties of 
flowering shrubs and aromatic plants, 

Wassotah was besieged during the 
war of 1838, when the Satarn raja 
joined Mr, Elphinstone in the camp 
‘on the 4th of April; but the Peshwa’s 
commandant, Bhasker Punt, still re~ 
fusing to surrender, the batteries were 
opened at the risk. of sacrificing the 
families of the Satara raja, as also 
two British officers confined in the 
fort, The mortar-hattery being erect~ 
ed on old Wassotah, the descent of 

sh ant 
; yet on 
norning the commandant 
nn unexpectedly tendered 
sion, and gave up a 
fortress, which from its immense nas 
tural strength might otherwise have 
heen a work of soueh time and diffi- 
culty. By this event the wives of 
the Satara princes were restored to 
their husbands, along with the family 
jewels to the value of thrce lacks of 
rupees, Tortumatcly only two female 
servants were wounded by the ex- 
plosion of the shells.—{ Public Jour- 
nals, $c.) 

Wastans.—A village in the My- 
sore provinee, sixty-five miles N.B. 
from Mangalore; lat. 13° 4’ N., lon, 
75° 50° EL There is an old fort here: 
suid to have been constructed during. 
ishing period of the Bedoore 
Colonel Lambton, Sc.) 


Waveun—A large diyiston of the 
ijerat province, of which it occu- 
pies the north-eastern corner, being 
bounded on the north by Ajmecr, 
and on the east by Malwa, The 
Principat towns are Doongurpoor, 
Bunswara, and Gallicote, and a con 
siderable proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the Bhcel tribes, ‘The Mahy 
is the principal river, and the Guico- 
war the feudal superior, 




























Wavsroon.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, forty-five miles E. 
hy N. from Surat; iat. 21° 24° N., 
lon, 73° 47’ E, 


Waussin —A 


222 


division of the 
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Borar province, situated above the 
ghauts, and described by Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, under the name of 
Bassum. The principal river is the 
Payn Gunga, which flows through an 
extensive valley, and afterwards falls 
into the Wurda, The town of Waus- 
sim stands in lat. 20°10’ N., lon. 77° 
22K, ; 83 miles E.N.E. from Jalna, 


Wawot.—A town in the province 
of Goujerat, a few miles S.E. from 
Rahdanpoor. It stands on the banks 
of the Sereswati, a small stream of 
salt water, which during the rains 
overflows its banks, but at otter sea- 
sons is every where fordable, 


Weerrawow.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, division of Chauich- 
kum, subdivision of Parkur, of which 
last it is the second largest. —{ Afac- 
murda, 5c.) 


Wettasry.—One of the ancient 
Candian provinces in the istand of 
Ceylon, situated to the cast of the 
capital, Although ity surface is not 
very low, its climate, like that of the 
plains, is subject to tong drought and 

eriodical sickness, The most un- 
ealthy months are July, August, 
and September, when the wind is 
generally from the north-west, and 
the country parched for the want of 
rain. In A.D. 1819, in three months, 
205 European troops, stationed at 
this division, died out of 250, including 
five officers, and only two of the 
whole escaped having the sickness, 
Cony with the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, the surface of Wellasey 1s al- 
soost level, and presents a mixture of 
clear open tractsand jungle.—( Davy, 
c 





Wettxstey Province.-A tract 
of territory possessed by the British 
on the miain-land of the Malay prin- 
cipality, and division of Queda, di- 
rectly opposite to Penang, It ex- 
tends from the south bank of the 
Qualla Muda, to the north bank of 
the Krian river, lt. 5° 20’ N., 2 space 
of thirty-five miles, but its breadth 
inland does not exceed four miles. 
In 1824 it contained 14,000 inhabi- 
tants, and was expected to produce 
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48,000 bogs of tice, The principst 
British settlement is at Bukkah, = 
stream five miles south from the 
Qualia Muda, and accessible st 
springs to very small prows. The 
British superintendent resides ot 
Bukkab, 


Wernran.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, extending along the 
northern frontier. The country be- 
tween Rahdunpoor and Patrec, om 
the north ant south, and from Bec- 
ier to the banks of the Runn, 
is called Wuadyar, or Wurryar, for 
which name the inhabitants say it is 
indebted to the excellent quakty of 
its grass, it being resorted to by im- 
ense herds of cattle sent to pas- 
ture on the banks of the Ruan. 
Wadyar, or Wandyar in the Guje- 
rattce language signifies 2 herdsinan, 
by which class the bunks of the Run: 
were formerly inhabited. —( Afecmur- 
do, §c.) 




















Werren Istz.—An island in the 
Eastern seas, lying off the north 
coast of ‘Tinor, about the eighth 
degree of south latitude, the interior 
of which has never been explored. 
In length it may be estimated at 
sixty-five miles, by twenty, the aver- 
age breadth. 


Werxae.—A town in the province 
of Agra, principality of Bhurtpoor, 
situated on the high roadfrom Jeypoor 
to Agra, filly miles west from the 
latter city; lat. 27° 2 N., lon. 77° 2 
E. The wail here is of earth, well 
flanked by some circular bastions, 
with a wide but shallow ditch, filled 
up in several places, and without a 
glacis. There are lvop-holes for 
musketry in the parapets of the bas- 
tion, but in 1824 there were not any 
cannon, Within the gateway is 
narrow bazar, with its usual acon 
paniments of mud huts, heaps of 
grocery, fat banyans, scolding women, 
Brahminy bulls, and much unclean- 
ness. Farther on is a large hand- 
some Hindoo house of stone, coated 
with marble chunam, and a flower 
garden watered by stone channels, 
conducted from a lnrge tank, with 
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several fountnine round it. At the 
further end of the garden is a moat 
surrounding an old stone-built cas- 
tle, with round towers, and high 
ramparts of stone. Two high arches 
covered with gods and goddesses, 
and a small college of religious men- 
dicants, are the remaining curiosities 
of Weyre. There are many Ma- 
homedans here who seem to agree 
perfectly well with their Jaut oxas- 
ters.—(Bishop Heber, §¢.) 


Wuantoo for Wartoo).—A high 
mountain in Northern Hindostan, se- 
ven imiles S.E. from Koteghur; lat. 
BI° 1H N,, lon. 77° 29 E. The ex- 
treme height of the peck is about 
10,673 feet above the level of the sea, 
yet it is wooded to the summit, com= 
posed of quartz and gaciss. Thero 
are here two small watch-houses 
built of unhewn stones, in which the 
Gorkhas formerly kept a small party 
of infantry. The chief objection to 
Whartoo, asa military post, is the 
want of water, It was retained by 
the British government at the peace 
of 1815.—(Hodgeon, Herbert, Fra- 
ser, §¢.) 


Wnvx.—A Hindoo place of pil- 
grimage ia the province of Bejapoor, 
near to the sources of the Krishna, 
thirty-five miles south from Poons; 
dat. 18° N,, fon, 74° & E. 


Woranze.—A village in the pro- 
‘ince of Ajmer, situated on the Free. 
rach, four miles from Fullait. In 
1820, it ‘belonged to the rana of 
Odeypoor, and contained -nbout 150 
houses, 


Wousmnttonz.—A tewn in the 
province of Salem, 106 miles S.E. 
from Seringopstam; lat. 11° 40 N., 
Jon, 78° 6B, 


‘Woony.—A town in the province 
of Berar, situated a little above the 
sungam, or confluence of the Wurda 
and Payn Gunga rivers ; Int. 20° 10° 
N,, lon. 78° 59” E. 


Wonz.—A town, or rather the 
ruins of one, in the province of Can- 
deish, as in 1818 it had not more 
than seventy tolerable houses re- 
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maining. It still however contains 
eight large and four small pagodas, 
of  pyramidical form, with a super- 
fluity of carving and decorations, and 
enclusing colossa! statues, These 
temples ure built of hewn granite, 
without cement, and clamped with 
iron every three or fowr inches, 
Some of the blocks supporting the 
the upper part of the doorways and 
entablatures are fourteen fect long, 
and thick in proportion. The in- 
scriptions appear to be of Jain origin, 
at least not from aBrahminical source. 
—(Dangerfield, Erskine, §¢.) 


Woorats.a.—A town in the 
Northern Cirears, forty-one miles 
SW. from Vizagapatam ; lat. 17°33’ 
N,, lon. 82° 48’ E, 


Wow.—A fortified town in the 
province of Gujerat division of Neyer, 
about ten miles $.W, from Theraud; 
lat. 24°21’ N., lon.71° 23’ E, 101820, 
the Nadola Chohan Rajpoots uc- 
cupied that portion of the Theraudri 
next the Runn, from Sooneegaum to 
the towns of Jampi and Dookra, on 
the Loony river, which is the Ban 
of Arrowsmith’s map, Their chief 
was Zalim Singh Chohan, the rana 
of Wow, whose kindred or brother- 
hood were numerous, and petty 
chiefs of fortified villages mostly de- 
populated. At the above date the 
revenues of this extensive tract were 
only estimated at 24,250 rupees per 
annum, of which the rana received 
little more than half; ‘but immediate- 
ly on its being taken under British 
protection, seventeen towns were im- 
metliately repeopled. In 1820, ow- 
‘ing to the incessant ravages it had 
sustained, the houses in Wow were 
reduced from 5,000 in 1809, to 500, 
and its military force from 600 horse 
and 5,000 foot to 32 horse and 2,042 
foot. All the, neighbouring towns 
were in a condition equally deplor- 
able—{ Miles, $c.) pm hats 


. Wowamta.—A small fishing town 
in the Gujerat peninsula, about six 
miles distant from where the fortress 

fallia stood ; lat. 22° 50 N., lon. 
70°40’ E. This place stands on the 
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margin of the Ruan, and there isa 
ferry established for the transport of 

assengers to the Cutch shore— 
(Macmurdo, $e.) 


Warssa.—A town in the province 
of Mooltan, principality of Sinde, si- 
taated on the west bank of the Indus, 
seventeen miles N.N.E, from Tatta; 


Tat, 24° 55° N,, lon, 68° 20’ E, 


Wrexercuva-A town in the 
province of Malwa, pergunnak of Bad- 
nawur, from which town it is distant 
about seven miles south ; Int. 22°57” 
N,, lon. 75° 12° B. 

Wepwan.-A considerable town 
and fort in the province ef Guj 
tributary to the Gnico 3 lat. 
42 N., lon. 71° 477 
and leather are brought to this place 
from Puttanwara in wagons, und 
carried hence to Bhownuggur, on the 
gulf of Cambay, from whence they 
are exported by sea—( Macmurdo, 
Walker, $e.) 


Wortvuciva—A hillfort in the 
province of Bejapoor, thirty-seven 
miles. 8. by W. from Merritch 5 
16° 20°N,, lon, 74° 39°. Thi 
place was long held under the Peshw. 
by Purscram Bhow, and when he wae 
defeated and slain, was seized hy the 
Colapoor Raja, in whose possession 
it remained until 1804, when, hy the 
interposition of the British ‘govern 
ment, it was restored to the Peshwa, 
and was tra 
of his feudatories.—(AL8S,, e.) 































Wenpa Ravin (varada, granting 
prayersJo~A_ river of Uie province 
of Gundwana, which rises ia the per- 
gunnuh of Mooltye, and flowing south 
joins the Wyne Gungu, ut Seony, 
below Chanda. To the south of 
Llinghunghaut this river is about the 
ize of the Kankaun, opposite to 
Nagpoor. It lias many Gine pools ia 
the hottest weather, but is generally 
fordable at al! seasons, excepting the 
very height of the rains. The streams 
and rivniets that have their source in 
the hilly tract west of Nagpoor, all 
flow vorth or south of the Wurda, 
which is navigable duting the rains 











sferred by him to one * 






WYNE GUNGA DISTRICT. 


as high as Rattegong, above which 
point, except while the high floods 
prevail, the navigation is not practi+ 
cable owing to a full in the river ut 
Natchengong. The Wunna river, 
which passes the large trading town 
of Hinghunghaut and fulls into tho 
Wurda, is navigable for boats somo 
distance above the Jatter place in the 
height of the rains,—(Jenkina, 5c.) 


Wreaner.—A village in the province 
of Ajmer, pergunuah of Chittoor, 
which in 1820 belonged to the raun 
of Odeypoor, and contained about 
100 houses. 


Wycovoo.—A town in the Carna- 

provinee, district af Tinnevelly, 
rated in dat. 6° 43’ N., lon. 77° 
4y E. 

Wysaav (Bynadu)ia~ A small 
subdivision of the modern province 
of Malabar, situated above die Wes« 
tern Ghants, between the eleventh 
and twelfth degrees of north latitude, 
and comprchending an arca of about 
1,250 square miles, Bynadu, or 
Wynaal, signifies the open country, 
but does not seem applicuble to this 
loenlity, as, although situated on the 
tops of the inountains, it is im many 
places overrun with jungle and of 
difficult access. s territory is also 
named Nelieala and Wynatit, and 
the best cardanoms inv 
ula Verma, the present 
sprung from a younger 
brauch of the family and retains cone 
siderable power within bis own limits. 
The village of Panamburt Cotta, or 
Wynaad, is situated in lat. 11°477N,, 
4°10’ E.; forty mites E, from 
In 1800 the number of 

aves in this division, above the 
age of filteen, amounted to 2,266, and 
the females to 2264. The number 
of urales below that age was 1,010, 
and of females 1,050. The total 
wumber of free inhabitants at that 
date amounted to 8,070 persons. 
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Wrz Guxca Distaict (Pane 
Ganga).—A district in the province 
of Gundwanp, belonging to the Neg- 
poor Raja, named from the Wyne 
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Gunga River, by which it is inter- 
aected, 

The area of thia district cannot yet 
be correctly given, it never having 
been sueveyed ; a large portion par- 
ticularly, near the hills, is occupied 
by zemindars. In the government 
purt the low country to the east 
of the river is throughout cultivated, 
with the exception of what is inten- 
tionalty kept in pasturage. In some 
tracts to the west there are extensive 
plains stilt waste, owing to the extor- 
tions practised towards the conclu- 
sion of Rugojce’s reign, This district 
ia divided into thirteen pergunnahs. 

Ic would appear froin ancient re- 
cords, traces of towns, forts, villages 
und tnks, discovered ‘in the jungles, 
that this country was once much 
more populous than at present. At 
whut period and from what cause it 
fell inte the impoverished condition 
in which it was found by the Maha- 
rattas cannot now he ascertaine 
but the fact of its being then parti- 
tioned among a number of savage 
Gond zemindars, hostile to each 
other, and rebellious towards their 
superiors of Mundela, Deoghur and 
Chanda, inay partly account for its 
then state of desolation, Uuier the 
Bhoonsla domination, however, 1 
greatly improved and its population 
increayed, the turbulent Gond zemin- 
das being expelled from the plains, 
to make roum for more industrious 
subjects and a more pacific admi- 
nistration, The coltections under 
the British system in 1818-19, 
amounted to 710,485 rapees; in 
1824, to 756,383 pees; the num- 
ber of inhabited villages to 2,111; 
and the total poputation to 690,770 
persons.—(Jenkins, $e.) 




















Www Gonos Riven (VanaGanga, 
the arvowGanges ),—A tiver of Gund- 
wana, and one of the largest in the 
Nagpoor dominions, It rises in the 
district of Seonce Chuparah, where 
ite source is 1,850 feet above the 
level of the sea, and passing through 
the town of Chuparah, emerges from 
the hills st Tambooda, about twenty 
miles north from Rampyle. Flowing 
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thence with a southerly course by 
Boundara, Ambora and Pawnee, and 
through the district of Chanda, it 
enters the Goiavery at Kalishwar, 
near Chinvor. In aany parte of its 
course the chaunel of this river iy 
above halfa mile wide, but when it 
is confined by the hills it docs not 
excced 400 or 500 yards, Itix ford- 
able in most places during the dry 
season, und it does not receive any 
stream of magnitude from the eastern 
hills, but several from the western, 
more especially from the Mabadeo 
hills. ‘Fhe Kuvhaun, which flows 
the rear of the British cantonments 
Kampti, is there about 500 yards 
ud it subsequently joins the 
a two miles north of 













‘Chis river serves for the purpose 
of transporting timber, brought to it 
in considerable quantitics through 
the channels of its principal tribute 
ries from the hills, as well as rice 
and other raw articles of produce.— 
The Kanhaun, Pech and Colar are 
used for the same purpose, and by 
means of them and the Wyne Gunga 
the city and cantonments of Nagpaor 
are supplied with most of the timber 
required for building. The fatter 
river in the lower parts of its course 
is said to be navigable during the 
rains for beats of 600 maunds bur- 
then.—(Jenkins, §c.) 


Wraachex.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, seventy-four 
miles NE. from the city of Nag 
poor; int, 20° 19" N,, lon, 80° 56” B, 
The diamond mines here were for- 
merty noted fur their value, but they 
have long ccused to yield adcqnate 
returns, The diamonds were found 
iu a yellowish earth, which forms 
small hilla iv the vivinity of Wyra- 
shor, ‘The spots may still be 
guished where these gems were dug 
up,—(Jenkins, $c.) 





























xX. 
Xus1a Istzs.—Four islands in the 
Eastern scus, situated to the south- 
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east of the Molucea passage. The 
one named Xulla Bessey is the most 
considerable, being eleven leagues in 
Jength, in good cultivation and well- 
inhabited. The Dutch fort or factory 
is near a village, adjacent to the 
south-east point, where ships may 
procure refreshinents. In A.D. 1350, 
according to the annals of Ternate, 
the people of that island conquered 
the Xulla Isles, and in modern times 
they are said to be occasionally 
vaded by the Papuas, although the 
distance is almost 300 miles.—(Bou- 
gainville, Thorn, Sc.) 









————— 





Y. 

Yaxpanoo.—A town in the king- 
dom of Ava, forty-five miles W.S.W. 
from the city of Ava. On the arrival 
of Sir Archibald Campbell’s army at 
this place the treaty of peace was at 
Jast ratified by the Burmese monarch, 
on the twenty-sixth of February 1826, 
the first instalment (twenty-five lacks 
of rupees) paid down, and the priso~ 
ners liberated, which being accom- 
plished, the British army immediately 
retrograded towards Rangoon. The 
total number of the British army at 
Yandaboo did not quite reach 4,500 
men; and there was only one native 
regiment posted at Meaday, to pro- 
tect the rear, and keep open the com- 
munication with thesea,—( Trant, §c,) 


Yavwanaugocm.—A town in the 
Burmese dominions, situated on the 
left bank of the Irawady: lat. 20° 
28' N,, lon. 94° 35’ E, Five miles 
cast of this place are the celebrated 
petroleum wells, which supply the 
whole Burmese empire, and many 
parts of Ultra-Gangetic India, with 
this useful production. 

The town is chiefly inhabited by 
pot-makers, who carry on an exten- 
sive manufacture of earthenware. 
‘There are here a great many oil-pits 
ot wells, from thirty-seven to fifty- 
three fathoma deep, scattcred over 
an area of sixteen square miles, and 
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are said to yield about 150 gallons 
daily. ‘The oil is drawn up with an 
iron pot fastened to a rope, passed 
over a wooden axis, revolving on a 
bar supported by two upright posts. 
When the pot is filled, two men take 
the rope and run down a declivity ; 
the pot ie afterwards emptied into a 
cistern, and the water drawn off by 8 
hole at the bottom. When a well is 
exhausted, they restore the spring by 
cutting deeper into the rocl which 
is extremely hard, ‘The Birman go- 
vernment farms ont the ground that 
contains the oil, and it becomes sub- 
ject to adventurers, who dig the wells 
at their own hazard, The commo- 
dity is sold very cheap on the spot, 
the principal expense being the charges 
of transportation, and the cost of the 
earthen pots to hold it. In 1827 the 
surrounding country was found bar- 
ren, uninteresting, and almost desti- 
tute of vegetation; and not only fos- 
si] wood was found, but also fossil 
shells and bones. The latter con- 
sisted of those of the rhinoceros, cle+ 
phant, alligator, tortoise, &c., and 
were brought away in large quantities 
by the British embassy to be sent to 
Europe —{Symet, Craufurd, Trant, 
C 





This province, or rather dis- 
trict, is of small extent, aod usual 
included in that of Tavoy, It is 
bounded on the serth by the Kyaup 
Kyajee river; on the south it is sepa 
rated from Tavoy by the Henza; on 
the east itis bounded by the Siam- 
ese mountains; and on the west by 
the sea. 

The face of the country presents a 
dense jungle, broken at wide inter- 
vals by rivers and rice plains, the last 
of small extent. Its agriculture and 

luctions entirely resemble those 
of Tavoy. The Ye river was cx- 
plored to about thirty miles above 
the town, but no teak was discover- 
ed. In 1826 it contained very few 
inhabitants, as besides Burmese cru- 
elty it had been infested by Siamese 
marauding parties, to procure alavea, 
‘The district, in consequence, when 
acquired by the British, waa almost in 
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ti state of nature, and yiclded no re- 
venue. 

Ye—The town of Ye, as may be 
inferred from the above description 
of the province, is a very insignificant 
place, and in 1825 did not contain 
more than 150 houges; yet it is the 
only aggregation of dweltings in the 
province deserving the name of 2 
town. The stockade of Ye stands 
ona hill about 100 feet above the 
river, which washes its southern base; 
but was captured without resistance 
in 1824, and then left to shift for it- 
self, exposed to the ravages of Si 
ese marauders, our nominal allies. 
Timber is alundant, and the inhabi- 
tants were formerly reckoned good 
carpenters, but they have nearly all 
disappeared.—(Low, Fullerton, $c.) 


Yrrtavpoor.—A large village io 
the Mysore province, situated on the 
bank of a fine stream, thirty-eight 
miles §.E, froin the city of Mysore, 
This place is surrounded by planta- 
tions of betel-leaf, and contains two: 
Tindoo temples, of considerable size 
and antiquity, much decorated with 
sculpture.—( Fullarton, §¢.) 


Yeruracumnum.—A neat,wel-built 
village in the Mysore province, about 
cleven miles N. by E. from Banga- 
lore, with which it communicates by 
an excellent road, 

Yourangsn Pass—A pass among 
the Western Ghauts, which leads 
down from Mercara, the capital of 
the Coorg country, to Mangalore on 
the ses-const. It commences about 





nine miles north-westerly from Mer- - 


cara, and ise steep descent, with lit- 
tle variation, to the bottom, a distance 
of about three miles, It is in gene- 
ral good, and scarcely at all affected 
by the rains. ‘The subetance of the 
mountain being a mixture of clay and 
Joam, hardens when exposed to the 
air. A very little repairing would 
render the ghaut practicable for any 
thing but guns and carriages.—(Col. 
Lambton, Sc.) 


Yeriaranae—A smalitown above 
the Western Ghaut mountains, be- 
longing to the modern province of 
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Canara, division of Boonde, sixty 
miles $.E. from the city of Goa; lat, 
15° 2 N,, lon. 74° 50 EB. 


Yewxa.—A town in the province 
of Malwa, pergunnah of Jowra, which 
in 1820 belonged to Ghuffoor Khan, 
and contaioed about 200 houses.— 
(Malcolm, §c.) 

Yartracoopum.—-A town in the 
Northern Circars, fifteen miles west 
from Rajamundry ; lat. 16° 58 N., 
Jon. 81° 39’ E, The forests on the 
banks of the Godavery abound with 
timber fit for the purposes of ship- 
building, being of a superior size and. 
quality. In 1814 the firm of Wm, 
Pulmer and Co., from their own ob- 
servation and from facts detailed by 
the inhabitants of the Ramghur and 
Paloonshah perguonals, were of opi- 
nion that a navigation of 400 miles in 
Jength might be opened, during four 
months of the year, on this river and 
the Wourda, which would greatly fa- 
cilitate the commercial intercourse 
between the inland provinces of the 
Deccan and thebay of Bengal.—(Ren- 
nell, J. Grant, Blunt, H. Russell, §¢.) 


Yercoorack.—A small town in 
the Northern Circars, district of Vi- 
zogatam, forty-seven miles travelling 
distance from the town of Vizagapar 
tam, This place stands in the gorge 
of a narrow opening in the moun- 
tains, where there is also a temple 
built on the apex of a low hill.— 
(Fullarton, $c.) 


Yutcan.—A small Spanish redoubt 

garrison, situated on a bay of the 

same name, on the. north coast of 
Mogindanap isle. 

Yow: Yores.—A cluster of very 
small islands in the Eastern seas, ly- 
ing off the north coast of Wageeoo 
island, about the 13st degree of 
east Iongitude, and surrounded by 
coral reefs, 


Yusvacaara (in Java).—See Jo. 
cocanta. 


_Yuxnan—A province of China, 
situated atthe S.W. corner, and inter. 
sected by the twenty-fifth degree of 
Nu intitude, Very little is known res 
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specting the interior of this province, 
and that through medium mostly 
of the Jesuits and Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; but at present it de- 
serves notice, as being within 200 
unites of the castern extremity of As- 
sam, now virtually subject to the 
British government. 

The country which forms the wes- 
tern portion of Yunnan is described 
by the Chinese as mountainous, wild, 
thinly-peopled, and very uvheal- 
thy. According to Col. Symes it is 
jomnod Maneheegee by the Burmese ; 
and Mangi is the name given by 





Marco Polo to the southern part of C 


the northern he culls Ca- 
Tt contains the sources of 
qany rivers, The great river Loo- 
Keang forms the boundary of the 
Chinese empire in this quarter, from 
Jat, 27° to 26° N., where it enters 
the Yunnan province, and isstting 
from it again ubout lat 2 1» pTO- 
ceeds nearly due south, serving, dn- 
ring @ considerable part of its course, 
‘ng the boundary line of Ava and Sie 
ain; subsequently it discharges 
waters into the sea below Martaban, 
alter performing a course of morc 
than 660 niles. 

There is a place named Tsau-ta hy 
Du Halde (lat. 25° N., lov. 98° 10’ E.) 
with the title of foo or city of the 
first order, but in a modern Chinese 
imap it is nentioned mercly as a fron- 
tier town or foo-sze, and there is no 
chief city to the westward of Yung 
Chang Foo (lat. 25° N,, lon, 99° 40° 
E.) on the outskirts of the Chinese 
eiipire, Shunning is in lat. 24° 40/ 
N,, lon, 100° 20°E. The modern 
Chinese map mentions Tsau-ta or 
Sauta as onc of these viilitary sta- 
tions and not as a chief town, and 
Du Haide says “ that last town which 
confines on the kingdom of Ava is 
properly a fortified city to defend 
that part of the frontier.” 

The Pinlang Keang river of the 
Chinese, flowing into the Burmese 
territory, immediately below Tsau-ta, 
is called in our maps Pan-mo-keang, 
and represented as uniting with the 
Trawady at Bhanmo or Panmo, 
while the Lung Chuen Keang (lat. 24° 


China; 
thay. 
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18'N., lon. 98° 52’ E.) a little below 
to the southward, is named the Shu- 
eli Myect, and also flows into the 
Trawady. Were this point establish- 
ed, then the Tung Chuen Keang 
would also be the real Bhanmo, of 
Pan-mo Keang. Below the Lung 
Chuen towards Ava, we find imme- 
diately on the border Meng-nmou 
(lat. 23° 50° N., lon, 97° 55’ E.), or 
as it is pronounced Mengmo, which 
is very likely intended for Bhanno 
or Paamo, called Bamoo by Col. 
Symes. 

A stream oained in a mannseript 
ese mup the Man-loo-ho, whose 
urce is about lat, 22° 40’ Jou, 
‘90° 40’ E. seems to be the commence 
of the grent river of Siam (the 
1) which reaches the sca at 
Baukok. The Kew-lung Keang, or 
river of the nine dragons, after cole 
lecting a number of tributary streams 
in the Yunnan province, ‘traverses 
an itnmense expanse, and fiaally 
e itself into the sca ut the 
southern extremity of Cambodia, is 
not excelled by the Yang-tsze itself 
in length of course, and may be class- 
ed among the principal rivers of our 
globe. 

The original natives of Yunnan 
are more or less independent, and 
where there is a divided authority, 
cach tribe is rulud by its own chief, 
which is more particularly the case 
with the Meau-tsze or Lolos, Ac- 
cording to. a Roman Catholic priest, 
Yuonan is at present ruled by a Chi- 
nese viceroy, but has not heen very 
long conquered, especially the re- 
mote parts, by that nation, and after 
an obstinate resistance, — Distur- 
bances have arisen during the reign- 
ing dynasty, but have been forcibly 
subdued. ‘The city of Poo-eul, the 
the Poo-urh-foo of the maps (lat, ase 
10'N., lon. 101920’ E,) is four lis in 
circumference. Its population is not 
known, being partly composed of nn- 
tives. The mountain named Pou-cul 
is famed for e species of tea, which 
is carried to Pekin, and presented to 
the emperor in balls or in cakes, 
which are composed of the extract. 
The district of Yung Chang Foo con- 
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taing a city of the second order, one 
of the third, anc some small districts 
which sre inhabited by subdued na- 
tives, but many still remain indepen 
dent. The province is known to be 
rich in metals, from which the go- 
vernment draws much profit.—{J, 
F. Davis, §¢.) 


Yunsan.—An extensive inland 
region of India beyond the Ganges, 
situated about the twenticth degree 
of north latitude, but respecting the 
interior of which scarcely anything is 
known. By the Burmese it is com- 
prehended in the list of their pro- 
vinees, and its inhabitants are proba- 
bly n branch of the great Shan nation, 
The country appears to be well wa- 
tered, and is probably fertile, being 
intersected by several rivers flowing 
from the province of Yunnan in Chi- 
na,~-See Stan Countay, 


Yornra for Siam).—A town in 
the kingdom of Siam, of which it vas 
the former capital ; lat, 14°5’N., lon, 
100° 25° E. Thisplace stands on an 
island formed by the Menam or Siam 
river, intersected by several canals, 
and has several other istands adjacent. 
Although of great extent, the popu- 
Intion has been very scanty over 
since the scat of government was 
removed to Bankok. ‘The palace of 
the king covers a great space of 
ground, and is surrounded by high 
walls, including several temples, but 
the whole now in ruins, There are 
still here many casts of statues and 
cannou, the latter of a prodigious 
calibre, which indicate a greater per- 
fection in the arts than now exists, 
In 21767 this pluce was captured after 
along blockade by the Burmese, who 
pillaged the city, destroyed the tem- 
ples, tortured and. massacred the 
priests, although professing the same 
religion, and extirpated the royal 
family. By the Burmese this town 
is frequently named Dwarawuddy, 
‘but by the natives it is named See- 
y-thaa; but most of the Siamese 
towns are distinguished by two ap- 
pellations, one in the vulgar tongue 
and the other in the Pali,—( Bmore, 
Turpin, Synet, $c.) 
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Zaneta Kuan’s Canat for the 
Canat),—A canal inthe provines 
of Delhi, district of Saharunpoor, 
known by the above name, and from 
an attempt made by Zabeta Khan to 
restore it, but which failed from the 
interruption given to the work by 
the Seiks. The original excavator 
ig not known, nor even the exact 
date, but it is supposed to have been 
commenced during the reign of Ma- 
homed Shab, a short time previous 
to Nadir Sbuh’s invasion, but owing 
to the tronbles that ensued was neg- 
lected. Regarding its subsequent 
repairs there are various traditions 
among the natives, but it appears its 
restoration was attempted by Nijib 
ud Dowlah, the nabob of Sabarun- 
poor or his son Zabeta Khan, pro~ 
ly the last, who during the first 
year of his reign brought t 
Ghousghur, then his capital. 
‘This canal appears at one time, and 
under different names, to have run 
through the whole western half of 
the upper doab of the Ganges and 
Jamna, from the base of the hills to 
the city of Delhi; and before it fell 
into decay must have fertilized in its 
windings an extent of country not 
much short of 200 miles, Proofs of 
the former fertility of this tract may 
still be traced amidst its present state 
of impovorishment, Extensive'groves 
of mango trees are evidences that 
population once existed there, and 
even where no vestiges of human 
industry now remain, the names of 
villages are recorded in the public 
accounts as having once stood on it. 
It commenced at Fyzabad, x small 
village near the banks of the Jumaa, 
where the water was thrown into the 
canal by adam, and must have been 
@ source of great revenue, as the 
zemindars in its neighbourhood were 
taxed according to the quantity of 
water they required. Where irriga- 
tlon was called for, a bund or em- 
bankment was thrown across it, and 
in a few hours the fields were inun- 
dated. According to tradition, four 
annas per bega, modified by peculiar 
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circumstances, were paid to govern. 
ment for a eupply of water, and in 
particular spots the payment was 
received in kind. But besides this 
regular and rational tax, there were 
an endless variety of taxes exacted 
from cattle for permission to drink, 
washermen for permission to wash, 
flax-dressers for permission to steep 
their hemp and flax, &c,&c. which 
the British on its restoration intend 
wholly to abolish. In 1823, the total 
expence likely to be incurred by its 
restoration was estimated at 2,03,633 
rupees, 

In the upper part of its course the 
banks where this canal formerly run, 
are covered with sissoo trees, which 
in some places form forests of great 
extent, and in others are scattered 
over the country in great abundance, 
At present they are seldom allowed 
to attain their full size, but with pro- 
per looking after might become valu- 
able timber. (Capt, Tod, Sir E. Cole- 
brooke, Capt, Tickell, $c.) 


ZarryeRasadD.—A populous town 
in_the province of Allahabad, four 
miles north from Juanpoor; lat. 26° 
2 N., lon, 83° 38’ EB, 


Zenv Istz.—One of the Philip- 
pines, situated about the 123d and 
124th di of east longitude, In 
length it may be estimated at 108 miles, 
by twenty-four the average breadth, 

Magellan arrived at this island in 
A.D. 1521, and was received by the 
inhabitants with such kindness, that 
their king, Hamabar, his whole family, 
with the chief of Dimasara (another 
island), and many of his subjects, were 
baptized. The chief of Mactan, a 
small island lying off the town of 
Zebu, alone resisted the Spaniards, 
and defied Magellan, who unfortu- 
nately accepted the challenge. He 
selected for the enterprize fifty Spa- 
niards, who attacked the Indians in 
moraases, the water up to their 
breasts, and approached so near, that 
Magellan was wouaded by an urrow, 
and died in the field of battle with 
six others, the rest saving themselves 
" flight. On his death the survivors 
ehose for their commander Juan 
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Serrano, but he was soon alter de- 
coyed into n snare by the natives of 
Zebu, and, with twenty-four other 
Spaniards, massacred. His successor, 
Juan Carvallo, burned one of the 
vessels, and sailed from Zebu, with 
the Trinidad and Victoria, in search 
of the Moluccas,—{Zuniga, Sc.) 


Zspayo.—A town on the north 
coast of the island of Java, 509 miles 
east from Batavia; lat. 6° 58’ N., 
lon, 112° 35’ E. This place is situat~ 
ed at the entrance of the harbour of 
Gressic, and is a port of consider- 
able importance. In 1814, the de- 
pati, or native under the British go- 
vernment, was a man of very supe~ 
rior talents and intelligence to the 
generality of his countrymen. fu 
the eastern quarter of Java these 
petty chiefs live with some splendour, 
and are remarkably hospitable to 
strangers.—( Thorn, c.) 


Zixcuix.— A Tartar station in 
Tibet, 16,136 feet above the level of 
the sea. At this enormous élevation, 
in 1821, horses were seen feeding and 
galloping about; large flocks of small 
birds, kites and eagles soaring in the 
air, and locusts jumping among the 

The sky was’ remarkably 
Mack, and the heavenly bodies shone 
brilliantly. With a transit instru- 
ment of thirty inches, and a power of 
thirty, stars of the fifth magnitude 
could be distinctly seen in broad day. 
On the 26th July, the thermometer 
attained 60° Fahrenheit in the shade; 
before sunrise it was 30° Fahrenheit. 
Plenty of .fuel, (metoh, bearing a 
beautiful yellow flower, and without 
prickles,) good water, and a serene 
ital found.—{ Messrs. Gerards, 

Zoxcuena.—-A station in Tibet, 
14,700 feet above the level of the 
sea; lat. 31° 36’ N. According to 
theory, this spot should be buried in 
everlasting snow; but, when visited 
by Messrs, Gerards, in July 1821, the 
reality was very different. The glen 
was covered by Tartaric furze, and 
the banks of the river with prickly 
bushes. The surrounding land was 
covered with verdure, flocks of sheep 
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were browzing, deer leaping, while 
the thermometer reached 68°. —(Ge- 
rards, 6c.) 


Zyauvn (or Jaighur)—A scaport 
town in the province of Bejapoor, dis- 
trict of Concan, 123 miles S, by E. 
from Bombay ; lat. 17° 14’ N., fon. 
73° 23E. The two points that form 
the entrance to the bay of Zygbur 
are about five miles distant, and it is 
about two imiles and a hulf deep. 
‘The entrance of the river is about 
three quarters of a mile broad, with 
about three fathoms and a half water. 
The channel is navigable for a con- 
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siderable distance inland, and has a 
large town on the south side, about 
thirteen miles above the fort. There 
is not any town at the mouth of the 
river, but there are straggling villages 
onboth sides. There is plenty of good 
water in the upper fort, and et some 
of the adjacent villages, but in the 
lower fort, and near the usual land- 
ing place, it is brackish, The water 
is commonly quite smooth at the en- 
trance during the south-west mon- 
soon, and inside vessels of a large 
draught of water may lie completely 
sheltered at alt seasons of the year— 
(Dominicite, §¢.) 
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N.B. To save the trouble of reference, and to prevent the Glossary from 
swelling to too great a size, inany words are explained in the body of 
the work (within a parenthesis), as they occur. 





AAL (a plant)—The marinda citri- 
“folia, the soots of which yield a 
red dye. 

Anap—Abode, residence. 

Apx anny ‘axes or ditics on the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous 
liquors and intoxicating drugs. 

Avawter—Justice, equity, a court 
of justice eivil or criminal. 

‘Acar Acan—Malay words denoting 
a species of fucus succharinus 

Acita (or cugle-wood)—A sweet 
snielling wood, named also wood 
of aloes, much used in China. 

Acon (Sanscrit)—Magic ; the doc- 
trine of the Tanteas. 

‘Aurer—A cow, sheep, of goat-herd. 

‘At—An Arabie particle prefixed to 
words, cyuivalent to the English 
particle the ; at Koran, the book 
or bible of the Mahomedans. 

Autan Taata (Arabic)—The most 
high God. 

Auromena (properly cltugma) — 
Lands granted in perpetuity for 
service or free, as expreased in the 
deed. 

Ampanzu (a plant)—The hibiscus 
canabinus, 

Anen (amir or emir)—An Arabic 
word, equivalent to that of noble- 

















man, 

Anux—A Malay word signifying to 
run-ranuck, or murder indiscrimi~ 
nately. 

Awax (Malay) —A confluence of 
several streams, 

Anna—The sixteenth part of arupee. 

Awryas (Sanscrit)—In religion und 
practice means abominable. 


An or Aun—In the Carnatic a river, 
‘fw Vanec-anr, the river Vance, 

Ansat—A Jain appellation, applied 
to the divine essence. It means 
yenerable. The Jains are some- 
times termed Arhatas. 

Asvuas—In Hindoo astronomy, in- 
habitants of the south pole, as op- 
posed to the Suras, those of the 
north pole; also evil demons, infi- 
dels, 

Ascua Duvva—The south pole. 

‘Astic (Sauscrit) ~ Orthodox. 

‘Asnan (Sanserit)—A state in which 
is person is supposed to become a 

portion of the divinity, 

Ansca~The betel-nut tree, a species 
of palm, The betel-leaf’ is betel~ 
piper, which is the same genus as 
the piper nigrum of Linnwus. 

Aneca Carrcuc—The common be- 
tel-nut, the penang of the Malays. 

Aswamepna ~~ The sacrifice of a 
horse; a most royal and expensive 
ceremony, performed by ancient 
Hindvo rajas, and of such efficacy 
that it even expiated the crime of 
slaying a Brahmin. 

Avmaus A technical term which 
means that the dues of government 
are to be received in kind from 
cach field reaped, and to be stock- 
ed, watched, and sold by the go- 
vernment servants. 

Avmitvar—The holder of an office, 
‘an agent or functionary. 

Aunenc—The place where goods are 
mannfaetured, 

Avatana—Descents of the deity 
in various shapes, incarnations; 
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those of Rama and Krishna arc 
the most remarkable, 

Awa—A grain of ‘Tibet having the 
appearance of barley, but which 
Dr, Waltich considers u species of 
wheat. 


Baroo--A Hindoo title of respect. 

Basoot Tatr—The mimosa or aca~ 
cia Arabica. 

Bac-—A Bengal bag of rice weighs 
164 pounds. 

Barracctvs—Hindoo devotees, vo- 
taviex of Vishno, 

Baseny—A grain, the holeus spica- 
tus. 

Baracitact—Above the gb: 
contradistinetion to Payerng 
below the ghauts. ‘The terms r 
to the high central table-land in 
the south of Jndia, and the modern 
province of the Carnatic. 

Bausoo—A Malay word denoting 
the arundo dambos. 

Ban (Siancse)—A_ village, place, 
station, 

Banana—The musa paradisiaca or 
plantain, 

Bano—An intoxicating drug prepar- 
ed in India from the flowers and 
juice of the hemp plant, to which 
‘opium is sometinies added, 

Banontes—Coarse glass rings worn 
by females round the wrist. 

Bankéaut~A Dutch word adopted 
by the natives of the Malabar 
coast, to signify a wharf. 

Banyax—A Hindoo merchant or 
shopkeeper. 

Banyan Tree (named also the Bur 
tree)—The ficus Indica. 

Baora—An East-Indian millet, the 
panicum frumentaccum. 

Barta—Deficiency, discount, allow- 
ance to troops in the field. 

Barry--In Malabar means secd land 
or paddy-field, 

Bazaa—Daily markets. In Bengal 
it is not unusual to have them in 
s haut, where a number of petty 
venders, besides the established 
venders, assemble. 

Beca—A land measure equal in Ben- 
gal to about .a third part of an 
acre, but varying in different pro- 
vinces. The common ryotty bege 
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in Bengal contains about 1,600 
square yards, 

Brous—A (Mahomedan) lady, prine 
cess, woman of high rank, 

Beres-wut Ture —The areca cate- 
chu, a species of palm, 

Berzr-1ear—The leaf of a specics of 
pepper (the piper dete!) which is 
masticated along with the areea or 
vetel-nut and lime. 

Buanat—War, ws maha-bharat, the 
great wi 

Buasna—A dialect, 

Buera Taer—The tree which bears 
the marking-nat of India; the se= 
mivarpus anacardivm, 

Buosretaa—The bireh tree. 

Buvarp—A brotherhood, 

Buy»: ~A Lindoo lady of high rank, 

Brewe-ne-Man (Inseet of the say 
Portuguese) —1t is nawied also 
swallo, sea-slug, tripang, and sea- 
cucumber, and is a marine reptile, 
very much resembling the garden 
slug in appearance, but considera- 
bly larger. It is a great article of 
trade from the Eastern islands to 
China, where it is used to season 
their soups, being estecmed highly 
nutritious und invigorating. 

Bism1ti.an—A Mahomedan invoca- 
tion, signifying “in the name of 
God” 


Bienaua (Afalay) —A kind of 
prime minister and treasurer. 

Batacnanc—A fetid mess composed 
of soll fish, chieHy prawns or 
shrinps, pounded in a wiortar, fer- 
mented, mixed with spices ant 
then dried in the sun. It is the 
gnapece of the Burmese. 

Bowxa—From Buye, the naine of a 
chain of bills in China, among the 
vallies of which the black tea is 
grown, 

Boot—A sinalt vetch, 
arietinum, 

Bowzte—A small reservoir, well, or 
tank, with steps down to the wi 
ter; those without steps are 
named koouh, 

Branatin—-The first or sacerdotal 
caste of the Hindoos. 

Buaa—A species of palm tree pro- 
ducing the tari or toddy, The d0- 
rassus flabelliforniis, 
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Braustiny-cooss—The anes easarca. 

Braumottan — Lands granted to 
Brahmins for their support. 

Butwsats—The solsnum lougum, 

Butwsantes — Itinerant merchants, 
dealing principally in rice. 

Buometta Ananas—The common 
pine-apple of the East and West 
Indies. 

Buvpicx——The term Budidick is used 
in conjunction with Dacoit, Co- 
zouk, and Thug, as descriptive of 
different classes of public robbers. 

Buck sur: —Paymaster, commander. 

Bonv—An embankment, 

Bunpen—A port or harbour. 

Buxcatow—A commodius dwelling 
thus named, erected by Europeans 
in Bengal, and extremely well suit~ 
ed to the climate, It entirely 
consists of woud, bamboos, mats, 
and thatch, and may be completed 
in a short space of time, and ut a 
moderate expense. 

Buea Tuxe—The ficus indica or 
banyan tree. 

Bunxtxpavzes — Darters of light- 
ning; matchlock-men, 





Carrre~An unbelicver, Abyssinian, 
or negro, 

Caizas—In Hinduo mythology, the 
heaven of Siva. 

Caut or Catci—-The tenth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, in the shape of a 
horse with a human head; still 
expected, 

Carr Yuo—A period of 432,000 
years, of which 3,101 had expired 
on the 14th of March A.D. 1 cur- 
rent. The 4925th year of the Cali 
Yug ended, und the 4926th yenr 
began on the 11th April 1824, ci- 
vil account, 

Carea—The grand period of a gene- 
ral conjunction. 

Camrons (Malay)— An enclosgd 
village, quarters in a bazar. 

Canny—The Bombay candy weighs 
560 pounds, 

Canwaut (Persian)—A sort of sub- 
terranean canal, 

. Canoncor (canun, rule, goe, speak; 
Persian)—An officer of govern- 
meant (or register) whose duty it is 
to keep a register of all circum- 
Vou. 1% 
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stances ‘relating to the land reve. 
nue, and when called upon, to de- 
clare the customs of each district, 
the nature of the tenures, the 
quantity of land in cultivation, the 
nature of the produce, and the 
amount of rent paid, &. 

Cancoox—A man of business, wri- 
ter, vakeel, or other agent, or de- 
pendent on the government, or on 
a great chief. 

Cast (Chinese /—Thin pieces of cop- 
per perforated and strung on a 
cord. 

Caste (in Saxscrit Kayast'ha)—A 
word employed by Europeans tu 
express the subdivisions of the dif- 
fereat Hindoo tribes, although pro- 
perly it has only reference to one, 
the Kayast’ha or writer division. 

Carty—A Chinese weight of about 
4 pounds English. 

Cavzi—A Mahomedan judge or jus- 
tice who occasionally’ officiates as 
a public notary. 

Cawsy—A Madras land measure. 

Cnacka—A sort of small discus, 
‘or quoit; alsoa wheel or circle; 
a cycle of years, a weapon of a 
circular form placed in the hands 
of the gods, Rasi Chacra signifies 
the zodiac. 

Caacrasvety—This title was usu- 
ally bestowed on the Hindoo em- 
perors of India, 

Cuaxvua—The common name for 
the moon. 

Cuaxx—The conch shell or voluta 
gravis, 

CHanvacas(or Shrawuks)—A sect of 
Jains, 

Cuaxoon (or Chuckore)—The perdix 
rufa or fire-eater, thns named from 
its pecking at sparks of fire. 

Cxicxon—Muslins ornamented with 
detached flowers or spots. 

Curi—A fine kind of raw sugar, 

Cuisxa (the lathyrus aphaca)—A 
plane of the pea or vetch kind. 

Currenres—Sculptured monum 
erected in commemoration of dise 
tinguished deceased, consisting usu- 
ally of « small but solid mauso- 
Teun. 

Croar—aA robber. 

Cuoxeypan—A watchman. 

Ba 
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Crovetny—fChanvadi )—A place of 
acconunodation for travellers 
Mahomedans call them Serai, 
they are ulso named Dhurrumsal- 
Jahs. 

Crow (Chinese J— 
the second elas: 

Cuowk — The principal street or 
grand market-place of a town, 

Cnovt—A fourth part of the clear 
revenue, a tribute formerly levied 
on certainstatesby the Maharattas, 
as the condition of their abstain 
from plunderi 

Crowny—A whisk to keep off flies, 
They are cither made of the Tibet 
cows’-tail (the box grumnicns,) pea- 
cock’s-feathers, or ivory-shavins 
set ina handle two feet lon; 

Curekava—A sum of money equal 
to 2) star pugodar, 

Cueiias<In the eastern ports, 2 
hame given to Malabar Mahome- 
dans, or Moplays 

Cuvxan——Line. The Madras chu- 
nun, made of calcined shells, 
considered the best in India. 

Crvestan = See Cine an. 

Cugsxa—The ceiver arientinum, a 
species of grain. 

Curn—A sand-bank. 

Crcak—n Iiudostan, a certain 
number of villages form a perguy- 
nab; acertain munber of pe 
nahs, comprehending a tra 
gronnd equal te a maierate-sized 
English county, is denominated a 
chuckla of these a certain num 
ber and extent form a cirear, and a 
few cirears forin a grand division, 
province, or soubuh, This word 
occasionally means the gov 
ment, and js also much used by 
Europeans to designate a Hindoo 
writer or accountant, in whieh case 
itis usually written Sircer, Sve 
also Sounast. 

Coneay (properly kallen)—Means 
a thief, 
Corn—The 
husk. 
Coottrs—Labourers, porters, slave: 
Comrouxn (from canmpao, Portu- 

prey he enclosure round a 
‘ouse or bungelow. 
Cooxo— A spring, well, or fountain. 
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Coxxin (Fankar) —A calcareous 
concretion, A hard white 
reous soil. 

Corea—The coco-nat kernel cut 
into slices and dried for exporta- 
tion 

Con 

Cass (haroh or brosaJ—A corrupt 

used hy Europeans to denot 

# frond measure, renerally est 
ted at forty-two to the degree, 

difering in almost every pro- 

ee. It may he computed i ne 
yer nuder u mile, or more than 
two mniles, 

Cowny—A small shell that passes 
for money throughont India. From 
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tnnees, are 

ar two shillings, 

CoravKs — Properly robbers 
horseback, 

Caaras (Malan J—A citadel, for- 
tress. 

Crort—Ten millians. 

Cenxry—A_ village-tecountant or 
register, 

Cemrc—The southern hemisphere 
or pole, A fabulons region where 

a f Plato) presides over the 

Asuras and Daityas. 

Sesta—The head vill 
or perguunah. 

Cet for hut) =Terra Japonien, The 
Inspissated juice of the minosa 
chadira, 

Cetoia—Unripe, incomplete, short 
measure, See Peek. 

Curernny—A conrtot justice; also 

the public office where the rents 
are paid, and other business re- 
specting the revenue transacted, 

Correnan—a citadel, fortified town. 

at—The chief police officer in 

urge town. 

Cusa-ctass—A sacred grass used by 
the Brahmins in their religious 
ceremonies. It is n species of the 
poa cynosuroides. 
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Dacorts—Gang robbers, 

Dar—A species of vetch; the cytinus 
cajan, or pigeon-pea tree, usually 
split, 

Dan, or Dacst—A copper coin, the 
twenty-fifth part of a pice, al 
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cording to some an ideal money, 
the fortieth part of a cupec. 
Danaun—A species of resin. 
Darawat—In Mysore, a prime mi- 
nister. 
Dacor—A Buddhist temple, or se- 
pulchral edifice in Ceylon. 
Dawk—In Beugal means the post. 
Drevan (Dacshina)—From a Saus- 
crit word signifying the south, but 
applicd by the Mahomedan histo~ 
rians to the country between the 
Nerbuddu and the Krishna rivers. 
Dunsaxa (SanseritJ—A school of 
philosophy. 











division. 

Drsnvannee—A keeper of accounts 
in a small di 

Davas—Demigods, good spirit 
verned by Indra. The inhabitants 
of the north-pole, ax contradistine 
guished from the Asuras. 

Desanrana—The distance of any 
two meridians on the surface of the 
earth, or what Europeans cull lon- 
gitude. 

Dewan—The head officer of finance 
aud revenue, almost always a 
Hindoo. 

Dswasny—By this title the East- 
India Company are receivers-genc~ 
ral in perpetuity of the revenues of 
Bengal, Buhar, and Orissa, under a 
grant obtuined by Lard Clive, from 
the Emperor Shab Allum, in A.D. 
1765 ; the Bengal year 1171. 

DewannyAvawLer—A court for try- 
ing revenue and other civil causes. 

Dussyv—In the southern Maharatta 
countries is a rank equivalent to 
that of un independent poligar in 
the Carnatic, 

Duax—A bush with a large broad 
leaf like a peepul, and a beautiful 
pink flower, 

Dutanmasnaszna (Sans crit )—Wri- 
tings on religion and justice, 

Duanzsa—The Indian buceros or 
horn-bill, which delights to feed 
onthe fruit of the nux vomica, 

Duzgna—Restraint to compel pay- 
ment of arrears or to gain any ob- 
ject. It precludes locomotion and 
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cating on both sides, until the af- 
fair in dispute is adjusted. 
Duvnavssata—A place for the ac- 
‘commodation of travellers, similar 
to a choultry or serai. ; 
Dieaumau—A naked Jain image; 
Swetamber, a clothed one. 
Donasz—One who speaks two lane 
BUTIges. 
Downe-Any tract of countey inclu- 
ded between two rivers. 
Doow~A valley. 
—The shepherd tribe. 
srax—An_ interpreter, 
ma, a Persian word 
anslation. i 
none (durga) —A fortified hill or 
rock. A hill fortress. ‘ 
Dueva—The pole of a great circle, 
more especially of the earth. 
Deaca—The wife of Siva the de 
stroyer, In astronomy a persout- 
cation of the solar year. 
Dennan—A. court or place in which 
‘a sovereign or viccroy gives au- 
dience. 4 
Dwira—An extensive region, conti+ 
nent, or island. 





























Exara.—Land abstracted from go- 
yernment, and exempted from us= 
aent, as heing devoted to che 











, where the sacrifice of Isaac 
other public festivals of that 
ly exhibited. 
livahanam be- 
D. 7x 














Of Parasurama 

Of the Cali Yug, 
had expired in the year 
of our Lord 1. 





1828 





Expired of the Cali Yung, 4929 years 
Let the proposed years be expressed 
according to the eras of the Cali 
Yug, Vieramaditya, and Salivaha- 
nam ; the same may be reduced to 
Christian account by adding 3101 
to the first, 57 to the second, and 
by ssubtracting 78 from the third.— 
a2 
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Epoch of the creation before the 
birth of Christ 4004 years, 
(Kala Sankalita.) 


Faxzen.—A Mahomedan religious 
mendicant or devotee. 

Finmaun.—A royal order or man- 
date. 

Foo (Chinese).—A city of the first 
rank, 

Fovspaz.—A military superintendent 
or commander. 

Fusty (or Fuslee ).—What relates to 
the harvest or seasons of the year. 
In Bengal an era, in which the 
fusly year 1230 corresponds with 
A.D. 1823. 

Furwen (Arabic). —A judicial de- 
cree, sentence, or judgment, more 
especially when delivered by a 
mufti or doctor of the Mahomedan 
Jaw. 

Fvusiy Kaxarzr.— The autumnal 
season, or harvest for rice, millet, 


c. 
Fusuy Reeape.—The spring season, 
or harvest for pease, wheat, &c, 


GattivaTs.—Large boats of about 
seventy tons, rowing forty or more 
oars, 


Ganpin.—A strong astringent sub- 
stance extracted from the leaves 
of the nauclica gambir, and used in 
China for tanning. 

Gansa.—An intoxicating drug pro- 
cured from the hempseed and 
flower, 

Gexra.—A song or poem. 

Grytoo.—A_ name derived from the 
Portuguese word Geotio, which 
signifies gentile in the scriptural 
sense. 

Gnawt.—A pass through a moun- 
tain, but generally applied to an 
extensive chain of hills, 

Gnerx.—Butter clarified by boiling. 

Gvarez.—See BaLacnana. 

Gongapuana.—The place of cow- 
Killing. 

Gopown,—A factory or warehouse, 
from the Malay word gadong, 

Goran.—A Marcas 

Gomasza.—Native assistant 

Goouty.—Wind gare 
many rivers in 
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Goonoo.—Among the Hindoos = 
spiritual guide. 

Gosarxs.—Hindoo devotees; they 
are also named Sanyassies, 

Gram.—In botany, a species of vetch, 
of which there are many varieties, 
_ as the cow, horse, red, black, 

green gram, 

Gras (or gong ).—A village or town- 
ship; the termination of many 
names, 

Gnau Kuvacn.—Villege expenses, 

Guassta (from grar).—A. Sanscrit 
word signifying a mouthful, meta- 
phorically applied to designate the 
small share of the produce which 
the Grassia plunderers claim. 

Gnazs.—Square-rigged vessels with 
long prows, 

Graua.—In Hindoo astronomy, the 
planets, 

Guicowaz,~—A cow-keeper or herd ; 
the designation of a Maharattn 

oe sy gia eA ch 
UDDEE (properly gadi).—A throne. 

Guscn-oA pansy or depot, In 
gunges the chief commoditics sold 
are grain and the necessaries of 
life, and generally by wholesale; 
they ofien include bazars and hauts, 
where these articles are sold Wy 
retail, and in great variety. It is 
& very common termination of 
names in Bengal, and some of the 
adjacent provinces, and generally 
applied to a place where there ts 
‘water-carriage. 

Guava—In botany, the pridium 





cloth. 
Gooxone (Malay }.—A mountain. 
Gooxone Art (Malay). —A vol 


ano. 
Guz.—In botany, the Indian tama- 


Gvany.—A native fortification, con- 
sisting of a wall of mud or masonry 
flanked with towers; » village ci- 


tadel, 

Gyiums,—Monks in Tibet and Boo- 
tan; pronounced also gelums and 
gylongs. 


Haxim—A commander,‘ governor, 
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tuler, master, the governing au- 
thority in a province. 

Hanam.—A separate apartment for 
females, 

Havt.—A market which in Bengal 
is held on certain days only, and 
resorted to by petty venders and 
traders, ‘They are established in 
open plains, where a flag is erected 
on the day and at the place of pur- 
chase and sale. 

Hren (Chinese ).—A city of the third 


rank, 

Hoory ( Huli ),—The Hindoo festival 
of spring. 

Hootx-rowper.—A fine starch pre- 
pared from the root of the zedoary. 

Hom.—The worship of fire; a burnt- 
offering. 

Howpan.—A seat fixed on an ele- 
phant, 

Hust-o-n0op (is and was),—The 
neat rent, 

Husena (Arabic) 





—A term used in 
chronology, signifying the epocha, 
or account of time used by the 
Arabiana, who begin from the day 
Mahomed was forced to escaj 
from Mecca to Medina, viz, the 
16th July A.D. 622. The years of 
the Hijera are lunar ones of 354 
days; and therefore to reduce 
them to our calendar, we must 
multiply the year of the Hejira by 
354, and divide the product by 
3654, adding 622, the resule will 
be the Julian year. 









Inpra.—In Hindoo mythology the 
god of thunder; a personification 
of the sky; the chief of the De- 
vetas and Suras. 

Isua Devara—The family or fae 
vourite god. 

Igroran.—Rents paid in perpe- 
tuity. 

YzanaDans,—In land revenue, mid- 
dlemen. 


Jacx-ravit TreE.—In botany, the 
autocarpus integrifolia, 

Jacczny.—Suger in its coarse state; 
imperfectly granulated sugar; also 
the inspiasated juice of the pal- 
myra-tree, 

Jaciine.—An assignment of the go- 
vernment share of the produce of 
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a portion of tand to an individual, 
either personal or for the support 
of a public establishment, particu- 
larly of a military nature, 

Jamenu Dwira.—One of the seven 
grand divisions of the earth. 

Jamvaxs.—A species of muslin flow- 
cred in the loom, 

Jatauanst.—The spikenard of the 
ancients, 

Jarraa.—A kind of religious festivat 
and fair. 

Jeuuxan.—In Malabar this term sig- 
nifies a proprietor. 

Jzz1..—A shatlow lake or morass. 

un -A demon. 

Jocizs.—Hindoo devotees, 

Joous.—Mugh villages or hamlets, 

Joss Sricks.— In China, small reeds, 
covered with the dust of odorife- 
rous woods, and burned before 
idols. 

Jowany.— The holcus sorghum, a 
species of Indian millet. 

Jowassa.—Camel’s thorn, a prick~ 
ly bush on which camels browse, 

Jvnisuter ( Yudhishthir), — One 
chronology places this sovereign 
3,200yearsbefore the birth of Christ. 
Dr, Francis Buchanan thinks he 
lived about the time of Alexander. 
In every part of Hindostan there re- 
iain traces of his family, or of the 
princes who were his contempora- 
ries, and founders of many dynasties 
that have governed since his time. 
This prince, although usually called 
the son of Pandoo, is allowed to 
have been in fact the son of Dhar- 
ana, the god of justice, by the wife 
of Pandoo, who seems to have 
been indebted to the assistance of 
the gods for all his five sons. 

Ivana. — The whole, total, &e. 
Land revenue generally, but fre- 
quently applied to the eggregate of 
all revenues. 

Juma Mosseep.—The chief mosque 
oe city; the Mahomedan cathe- 











Jvuxcre—Lend covered with forest- 
trees, thick impenetrable brush. 
wood, creeping plants, and coarse, 
rank, reedy vegetation ; wastes, fo- 
rests, thickets. 

Juxnum Porres.—In astrology, the 
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aspect of the planets in the hea- 

yens at the moment of birth. 
Juanes Prrrxs.—The golden pennon 

or standard of the Maharattas, 
Jvortsit.—Astronomy. 


Kana, or Cata—Time in its na- 
tural aeceptation, 

Kaxantes.—Mounds of salt carth 
collected at salt-naking places. 

Karas.—Cotton; the gossipium her- 
baccum. 

Katkar indiscriminate pillage. 

Keane (Chinese).—A large river. 

Kesaar.—A species of vetch or pea; 
the fathyrus sativacs, 

Kete.—The moon’s descending node, 

Kuauss.—Societies, clans in Afghan- 
ixtan, 

Kuatsa—Crown villages, govern- 
ment lands. 

Anaya Susanm.—An annual ennme- 
ration of the houses, with a speci- 
fication of the caste and profession 
of each householder, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the ducs of go- 
vernment. 

Knao (Sianese J.-A mountain. 
Kuani Notox.—A species of impure 
glauber salts, or sulphate af soda. 
Kias.—Private, peculiar; revenue 
collected inmestiately hy govern- 
ment without the agency of zen 

dars. 

Kurra (¢skatriya).—The second 
or military caste of the iTindoos. 
Kniravr.—A robe of honour with 
which the Mahomeday 

confer honour, 

Kutons (Siamese).—A riv 

Kuootna.—That part of the Maho- 
medan church service in which the 
king of a country is prayed for. 
Inserting a prince’s nawe in the 
khootha, and stamping it on the 
current coin, in the East, are ree- 
koaed the most decided acknow- 
ledaments of sovereignty. 

Kuts Kacs,—The name of a species 
of grass (the axdrepogon  mari= 
cation), which produces a sweet- 
smelting root. 

Kitranan, — Warder of a castle, 
commander of a fort, 

Kist.—In finance, an instalment. 


Korr or Karr (A provincial corrup- 
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tion of kayast’ha, hence caste). —A 
mixed tribe of Hindoos, whose pro- 
fession is genernily writing und ac= 
counts, Most ofthe Banyans and 
Sirkars of Calcutta are of this 
class, 

Kossrspars.—Managers or renters of 
provinces, 

Kooans.—Wells without steps. 

Koot.—A tribe or caste, 

Koorxvuser.—A village accountant, 
corresponding with the Tulatee of 
Gujerat. 

Koownsrrs.—Cultivators, 

Konox.—In Indian finance means a 
monopoly 

Kesreu Pexts.—A particular sect 
of religions mendicants. 

Kerazr.—A species of kidney-bean, 
the phaseolus mux, 

Ken (or cur).—Signifies an inbabi 
tant; as Nimbal kur, a» inhabi 
tant of Nimbst, 

















Keawa MerrerA carbonate of 
surda, 
Kwaisa, or Qraia.—A Malay 





word signifying a river, 
Kooks (.frracancse)—Zemindars. 


Hack.—One hundred thousand. 
Lakiinas,—Rent free. 
Laksusu—The Hindoo goddess of 
wealth, 

AMtBALLICS. = IGnerant merchants 

n the Deccan, 

Lascan.—Properly a camp follower, 
but hy Europeans a term applied 
to a native sailor. 

Lavr.—A Malay word signifying the 











botany, the tala 








yA plundercr, the same as 
Pindary. 

Lenmiss- omedans, named Mop- 

‘on the Mahibar coast, and 

t Madras, 

Lanca.—This is an imaginary place, 
supposed totic under the equator, 
somewhere S.W. of the island of 
Ceyton, It is one of the four cities 
{Yavacoti, Lanca, Romaca, and 
Siddhapuri) supposed to lie under 
the equator at ninety degrece dis- 
tance from each other, In Bin- 
doo astronomy, Lanca has neither 
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latitude nor longitud 
dian in European map: 
15” E. of Greenwich, 

Maasua.—A maasha isa little more 
than the tenth part of a rupee in 
weight, 

Manutssa—A college fur instruction 
in the Mahomedan law, 

Mana,—Great. 

Manat.—A sinalt district or depart- 
ment; @ territorial subdivision; a 
ward of a town, 

Mauwa or Moawa-rree.—In bota- 
ny, the basse latifolia, 

Maize.—lu botany, zea may: 

Mawuts. — Among the’ Eastern 
Ghauts designates valleys between 
mountains. 

Matuoozans. — Landholders, ren- 
ters, &c. paying revenue to go- 
verninent. 

Maiikana.—A subsistence granted 
to zemindars when the government 
take charge of their lands. 

Manoor.— En revenue matters: 
meuns usige, custom, the wuwrit- 
ten aw 

Mancoetniti—In botany, the want 
gifera indica, 

Miaxoits.—Fempltes, spires. 

Masrias. — Charais, incantations, 
prayers, invocations. 

Masu Katat—In botany, the pha 
aendus radiate, 

Masuun.—Iu botany, the ereumn- 
fens 

Maras.—A college 

Maru (or muth).—A chapel or 
small temple, also a si 

Manonove (the Melay Istands).— 
In botany, the rhisuphura gym 
norkize : it abounds chiefly where 
the fresh water of streams and 
vers intermix with those of the 
occan; one species extends along 
the seashore, with its roots grow. 
ing entirely in salt water, 

Meru. — This word seems to de- 
signate the terrestrial orb or yoke 
of the mundane egs 

Mavaeryans.—Persons who su- 
perintend the collection uf the re- 
venue, police, &e. 

Mavuxy—A measure of weight in 
India, At Madras it weighs twen- 
ty-five pounds, and a double or 
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pucka maund eighty. In Bengal 
the common maund may be es 
mated at eighty pounds, but the 
opium maund ut only seventy-five 
pounds. 

Macza.—A village, estate, manor. 

Mp. (Siamese ).—Signifies mother. 

Mrxaassy (from the Arabic word 
miras).~This term, originally sig- 
nifying inkeritance, is in the south 
of India employed to designate « 
varicty of rights, all more ot less 
connected with proprietary _pos- 
session, or usuftuct of the soil, or 
of its produce. 

Meenassavans.— Proprietors of a 
village. : 
Mrzau.—A fair, or assembly of pil- 
gvims, paruy’ for religious and 
partly for commercial purposes. 
Miw.—A Barmese alfix, signifying a 

town, city, &e. 

Mitk-nkwck.—In botany, the ex- 
phorbia tiraculli, 

Mixcuts.--Red pepper, the eapsi« 
CHIN anoint. 

Mewanc (Siamese).—A town or 
place. 

Maza (from amecrzadch, the son of 
an amecr)—A tithe which, when 
prefixed to a name, implies a se- 
cretary or civilian; but when it 
fullaws a name, designates a prince, 

SOVeRAKK.— AN aromutic. bark, 

sembling cinnamon in flavour, 

foul in New Guinea and the Pax 












































% nese. 
vxeny.—As applied to land, 
wad let on a fixed lease; a 
rpetial lease. 
subordinate dh 
district, in_ contradi 
tinction to sudder, which implies 

avernment 5 provine 
hed trom the ea 






















t-mianufactares 
A.—In Hindoo theology, libes 












ration, escape from the hudy. 
Mouna.—A Malay word signifying 


eny.—Tribute received to 

from plundering, 

—In botany, the phaseols 
a species of kiduey-bean, 
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‘Moraupaney.—The permanent set- 
tlement as introduced by the Bri- 
tish into the South of India. 

Mucri—In Hindoo theology, final 
absorption. 

Muceapootrrs.—A sort of cloth 
manufactured from wild silk. 

Mouxnoi.—A thin sort of muslin. 

Munzit.—A das’s journey. 

Munszer.—A species of Indian mad- 
der. 

Moxsirr.—A native judge or justice, 
whose decisions are limited to suits 
for personal property not exceed- 
ing fifty rapees. 

Morri.—The Mahomedan law officer 
who declares the sentence. 

Monnut.—A circle or division of a 
country; also the head man of a 
village. 

Musnop.—A throne, chair of state, 

Manannarat (the great wer).—A 
historical and mythological poem, 
which records the first eclipse men- 
tioned in the Shastras, 

Naap—In Malabar territorial sub- 
division. 

Nason (pronounced Nawaud)—A 
deputy or viceroy under the Mogul. 

Nacun, Nacons, Nucor, and Na- 
cana—A town or city, the ter- 
mination of many names. 

Nam —A_ Siamese word signifying 
water, also a river. 

Namacnies~ Malabar Brahmins, 

Nacstatna—In Hindoo astronomy, 
a lunar mansion, which contains 
13°20 of the circumference of the 
zodiac. A solar sign contains 2} 
nacshratra or mansions. 

Nau—A Siamese word signifying a 
paddy field. 

Nanxaa—A grant to zemindars for 
their maintenance. 

‘Nastic—In Hindoo theology signi- 
fies heterodox, atheist, disowner of 
another world. 

Nar-—The spirits of the air. 

Narcneny—Sec Raggy. 

Neem Tres—In botany, the melia 
azedirachta. 

Nicu—Low in rank or religion. 

Nirvana (Sanscrit/—In metaphy- 
ics a profound calm, sigaifyng alo 
extinct. The notion att to it 
by the Hindoos is that of perfect 
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apathy, a condition of unmixed 
tranquil happiness orextacy. Other 
terms distinguish different grada- 
tions of pleasure, joy, and delight; 
but a state of imperturbable apathy 
is the ultimate bliss to which the 
followers of Brahma aspire. In 
this the Jain, the Buddhist, and 
orthodox Vedantin all coneur; 
yet a perfect uninterrupted apathy 
can hardly be said to differ fram 
an eternal sleep. 

Nussapa (Sanscrit)—An outcast. 

Nizam—Order, arrengement, an ar- 
ranger. 

Nizamut Avawier—A court of cri- 
minal justice. 

Nevvy—A river, the termination of 
many names. 

Nvicaw—A natural canal, or smatl 
branch of a river, also a streamlet, 
rivulet, or watercourse. 

Nuzzer or Nuzzzuana—An offering 
‘or present made to a superior, 


Om—A monosytlable of mystical im- 
port among the Lama Bhootcas 
and Tibetians. 

Oonexo—A species of kidney bean, 
the phascolue maz. 

Oswais—A sect of Jain heretics, who 
eat at night contrary to the Juin 
usage. 

Onane Ovtanc—Maluy words, sig- 
nifying a wild man, and applied to 
a large species of ape. 





Pavma—The true lotns or sacred 
bean lily; in botany the nelumbium 
speciosum, 

Pappv—A Malay word, signifying 
tice in the husk, 

Pacopa—This is a name applied by 
Evropeans to Hindoo temples and 
places of worship, but not by the 
Hindoos themsel who have no 
such appellation. It is the name 
also of @ gold coin, principally 
current in the south of India, 
called Varsha by the Hindoos, and 
Hoon by the Mahomedans, 

Pacsua (a side)—In Hindoo astro- 
nomy half the lunar month. Su- 








cla pacsba, the time from the new - 


to the full moon; Krishna pacsha, 
that from the fullto the new moon, 
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or the wane. Ench pacsha con- 
tains fifteen tit’his or lunar days, 
each distinguished numerically. 

Pax—A Siamese word signifying 
mouth, debouchure. 

Pacau—The household horse, or 
body guard; the elite of a native 
army. 

Panotrma Laut—In Malay, an ad- 
miral. 

Panourta Paanc—In Malay, a ge- 
neral, 

Pancrsan—In Malay, a nobleman. 

Panr'ua—tIn Hindootheology apath, 
road. 

Panen Gaupa Brawmiws—Brahmins 
of the north of Indi 

Pancuanca—A celendar 

Panapars—In Arracanese, under. 
tenants, 

Panasurana (era of )—An account 
of time used on the Malabar coast 
from Mangalore to Cape Comorin. 
It derives its name from a monarch 
(one of the avataras or incarna- 
tions of Vishnu) who is supposed 
to have lived 1176 years before 
our Saviour. The 1,000th year of 
the third cycle of Parasurama end- 
ed on 14th September 1824; the 
following is the first day of the 
first year of the fourth cycle 

ParamHanca—A gymnosophist or 
naked philosopher. 

Pansurtizs — Mountaineers, hill 
people. 

Panus Portan— The philosopher's 
stone, 

Panian—A term used in India by 
Europeans to designate the out- 
casts of the Hindoo tribes, and 
also any thing vile. 

Patan—A term generally applied in 
Hindostan to the Afghan tribes, 
but the derivation of which has 
never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

Parri—See Potail. 

Parremans—Malabar trading boats 
carrying about 500 Bengal mauads 
of rice. 

Patna—A calendar. 

Parwas—In Orissa, amall villages 
are thus designated. 
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Pauw for betel-leaf plantJ—In bo- 
tany the betel piper. 

Pezr—A Mahomedan saint. 

Peox—A footman or foot soldier, 
generally employed in the revenue 
or police. 

Percunnan—See Circar. 

Pusuwa—A leader, the title of the 
late sovereign of the Poona Ma- 
harattas. 





Petran—A town or suburb adjoining 
afort, An extra-mural suburb. 

Prnaxc ( Malay)—Betel-nut 

Pensavn for Prasad)—Food from 
the altar of 2 deit: 

Pesucusn —A Persian compound, 
signifying “ first fruits,” or rather 
that which is first extracted, It is 
the usual phrase for tribute. 

Prerct. TreE—In botany the ficus 
religiosa, 

Penwana—A license, order, &c. 

Puoxr—A wild plant peculiar to the 
Bicanere district and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Pice~Small copper coins. 

Pinr-arpLe Piant—~In botany, the 
bromelia ananas. 

Piasatu—The Burmese name for 
the spire of a pagoda or palace. 
Prrrt—Certain genit or spirits ; also 
the spirits of deceased ances 

tors, 

Pranrarn—In botany the musa pa- 
radisiaca. 

Pinpa—A cake of rice and sweot- 
meats offered to expiate the sins 
of ancestors. 

Poxtams — Zemindaries, fiefs, dis- 
tricts held by poligars, also vallies 
between the ghauts. 

Poticans — Small tributary land- 
holders in the south of India, who 
were never thoroughly subdued by 
the Mahomedans. 

Poor—A Malay word signifying wood 
in general. 

Poon ( Pura)—A town, place, or re~ 
sidence, the termination of many 
names in Bengal and the upper 
provinces.* 

Poratis (or Patels)—The head man 
of a village, who collects the rents, 
and has a general superintendence. 











In no East-Indian language whatever, has this syllable the sound of 


the English word pore. 
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Pater Neepuzz—A Maharatta title, 
signifying the likeness or represen- 
tative of the sovereign himself. 

Prayaca—Holy junctions of two 
or more rivers, pronounced Prag. 

Paaw, or Puna-cuatept—In Ava 
and Pegu nieans a temple, pyra- 
mid, &c. 

Paaxé—In Malay signifies « battle. 

Prataya—An universal deluge. 

Prenrrenose (or Shaddock)—In bo- 
tany, the citrus decumanus, 

Poncitarts (or Punchayet)—A jury 
of arbitration usually consisting of 
five persons, from whose decision 
there is an appeal to the regularly 
constituted tribunals or courts of 
justice, 

Puxpit—A learned Brahmin, 

Pucka—Ripe, complete, full or large 
measure—Sec Curcia. 

Prnomrr—An officinting priest. 

Punxsem Ciori—Consi 
tain number of th 
lengthways through a piece of 
cloth. 

Puysan—Dry grain land. 

Perwany—A ri 

Penasas-—Certain Hindvo inytholo- 
sical poems. 

Procies—A village tribe, whose bn- 
siness it is to trace thieves hy their 
footsteps. 

Pykes—Foot messengers and watch- 
men; also the ancient militia uu 
der the zeuindars. 
























Q 





atta (orKwala)—A Malay word, 
signifying the mouth of a river. 





Ranvany ~ Duty coliccted on cattle, 
&e. 

Rawt—In Hindvo astronomy, the 
moon's ascending node. 

Rasa—King, prince, chieftain, noble- 
man, title in ancient times given 
only tothe military caste. 

Rasa Moova (or ‘young Raja) — 
‘Among the Malays is equivalent 
to heireupparent. 

Teasnancst—A phrase which, literal- 
Jy translated, sneuns descendants 
of princes, but all over India it 
is a term used for a person of low 
birth. 

Razroors (from Ruja putra, the off 
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spring of a king)—A. name which, 
strictly speaking, ought to be limit- 
ed to the higher classes of the mi- 
Titary tribe, but which is now as- 
sumed on very slender pretences. 

Rama—An avatara of Vishnu. Sir 
‘Wm. Jones places it 1810 yenré 
ante-Christun,, 

Rancar—A mixed dialect of Hindi 
in central India. 

Raxwx (a corruption of rajni) — 
‘A queen, princess, the wife of a 
raja. 

Raccy—In botany, the cynosurus 
corocanus. 

Ratrax—In botany, the calamus 
rotang. 

Ravi—A name of the sun, 

Rawat—In Orissa, a leader. 

Raztxana—-A deed of conseat or 
acyuieseenc 

=In botany 
vice, oryzu sativa. 

Rusu - A IBindoo saint or holy mau. 

Roorr—A fish of Bengal, the rohit 
cyprinus. 

Row axan—A permit or passport, 

Rows — Titled Maharatta chiefs 
ercated by Se 

Resi—A dry crop. 

Rervsx—The name of a silver coin 
of comparatively modern curreney 
for it ts remarkable that there do 
pot exist any specimens in that 
imetal anterior to the establish: 
meut of the Mahomedan power in 
Ind wy in gold 
have been preserved of far higher 
antiquity. ating the vue 
luc of ‘a sicca rupee in English 
money sixteen per cent. niust be 
added to the sum, which converts 
it into current rupees (an imagi- 
nary coin valued at 2.) ten. of 
which go to the pound sterling, 
The East-India Coinpany’s ac 
counts are kept at the following 
fixed rates of exchange, viz, 2s. the 
current rupee, 2s, 3d. the Beinbay 
rupee, os. the Spanish dollar, Gs. 8d. 
the Chinese tacl, and 8s, the pa- 
goda, 

Russeo—A progressively increasing 
Jand-tax or jumma, 

Rern—A carriage on two low wheels 
drawn by Bullocks, 
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Ryot—Peasant, cultivator, subject. 

Ryotwar—A money settlement with 
ryots of a village individually. 

Sante-ristt (from sable, French )— 
In ichthylogy, a species of clupea ; 
by the natives it is called the 
hilsa. 

Sacti—A female energy, power, 
spirit, or demon, Worshippers of 
female deities or spirits, according 
to the ‘Tantras, are Sactis. 

Sauaua (or zabaraJ—An absolute 
and extensive desert. 

Saco-rnen (sagu, Malay)—In bo- 
tany, the palua farinifera. 

Sanyoui—A religious person who 
indulges openly in the pleasures of 
the world, 

Sanyasstes—Hindoo devotees and 
mendicants. 

Sansenrt—The literal meaning of 
this word is adorned, and when 
applied to a language ‘signifies ppo~ 
lished. 

Saray-woov—-A wood employed for 
dyeing a fine red, or deep orange. 
In botany, the ecsalpinia sappan. 

Sancana~The Sanscrit name for 
manufactured sugar. 

Sacnus~-A very tall bird, the lurgest 
of the crane hind. 

Savuetnee—In botany, the shorea 
robusta. 

Sativauans—The name of a prince 
said to have been born seventy~ 
eight years after the beginning of 
the Christian era, and a descend- 
ant of Vicramaditya, 

Sawa (or Saca) ~The solar years 
expressed from the birth of Sali- 
vahana are called saka. The year 
sika,which expires in April 1828, is 
the 1750th; and the yenr that be- 
gins then is the 1751st. 

Sancranti—In Lindo 
the day in which the 
new sign, 

Serav(sipahi,Persianand Turkish) — 
‘A name given in Iindostan to the 
native infantry soldiers in the Bri- 
tish service. ‘The spahies of the 
Turks are cavalry. 

Sayre — Variable imposts, such as 
enstoms, duties, tolls, &c. 

Sxsvyvy—An irregular native sol 
dier, or iocal militia-inan, general- 
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ly employed in the service of the 
revenue and police. 

Sera—A weight which varies all 
over India; in Bengal there are 
forty to a maund. 

Srnat—A place of accommodation 
for travellers, thus named by 
the Mahomedans; the Hindoos 
call it choultry ‘and dhurrun= 
sala. 

Sxivs — Descendants of Mahomed, 
through his nephew Ali and his 
daughter Fatima. 

pixaaMMy — A yearly allowance 
made to the collector of a district 
for incidental charges. 

Sevey Risuis—In Hindoo astrono- 
my, the constellation named the 
great bear. 

Seacuxres (soukhanics, from souk- 
han, a helm) ~Helmsmen, steerers. 

Sevurcwat—A jughire assignment, 
nsually for life, on certain lands for 
the whole or part of the assessed 
revenue, 

Suastnas (or Sastras)—An anaulred 
or revealed book; “also any book 
of instruction, particularly such as 
contain revealed ordinances. 

Sunorr—A banker or moncy-changer. 

Snias~In'Mabomedan theology, ad- 
herents to the sect of Ali. 

Sewrrrs—Descendants of Maho- 
med, See Sips. 

Snauscxpea—A master attendant, 
or harbour-master, and generally 
the king’s agent and merchant, 

Sttaxyoctes—In Canara, village ace 
countants, 

Smixmx—A teak plank or beam 
three or four inches thick. 

H—A Mahomedan title indi- 
cating a derivation from Arabia, 
Stypaanta—A Sanscrit word which 

means ‘ settled.” 

Srakan~See Cancan. 

Sissoo-rare—In Botany, the dalber= 
gia sissoo. 

Sinpar—A chief, captain, leader. 

Sixeu—A lion, a distinctive appellas 
tion of the khetrics or military 
caste, now assumed by many bar- 
barous tribes converted by the 
Brahmins, 

Siva for Mahadeva}—The third 
person of the Hindoo triad, in 
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the character of destroyer ; he is a 
personification of time. 

Sivorran — Land granted for the 
sake of Siv 

Soonpry-rnre—In botany, the teri- 
Hera robusta. 

Soowes — The designation of that 
sect of Mahomedans who revere 
equally the four successors of Ma- 
homed, while the Shias reject the 
three first as usurpers. 

Soorrz Mati—A substance resem- 
bling natron, A species of earth 
impregnated with alkali; = na- 
tive carbonate of soda or mineral 
alkali. 

Sovnan—According to the institutes 
of Acber, a suubah should consist 
of twenty-two circars, a circar of 
twenty-two perguonahs, a pergua- 
nah of twenty-two tuppahs, and a 
tappah of twenty-two villages 
probably this strictness of di 
never was carried into effect, See 
also Cincan, 

Sovsaupan—A viceroy or governor 
of a large province; also the title 
of a native sepoy officer, below an 
ensign, yet it isthe highest rank 
he can attain. 

Srapoua—A Hindoo rite in com- 
memoration of ancestors. 

Suaweks (Charvacas/—The laity of 
the Jain sect. 

Sucta Pascua—In Hindoo astrono- 
my, the first or enlightened half 
of the lunar month, the time from 
new moon to full moon, 

Suppen—The chief seat or head- 
quarters of government, as distin- 
guished from the mofussil, or in- 
terior of the country. 

Supaxa—The fourth caste among the 
‘Hindoos, comprehending mecha- 
nics and labourers. The subdivi- 
sions of this caste are innumerable. 

Sunx—The Bengal hemp plant. In 
botany, the crotolaria juncea. 

Sunori— A Malay word signifying a 
river. 

Suxcum--In the Deccan end South 
of Endia means a conflux of two or 
more rivera, the same as Prayaga 
in Northern Hindostan, 

Somact (or Sumeat)—A common 
year in the Hindoo calendar. 
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Sunxup—A patent, charter, or writ- 
ten authority. 

Sumeav —The northern hemi- 
spere ; also a fabulous region above 
the north pole, where Indra pre- 
sides over the Suras and Devatas, 

Suras—Benign spirits harbouring 
about the uorth pole, and governed. 

Indra, 

Surrres—Sel-burning of widows. 

Scrnas—Aphorisms, 

Swrramara—A clothed Jain image, 
in contradistinction to Digamber, a 
naked one. 

Tart—A Chinese measure of value, 
which in the East-India Company's 
accounts is valued at Gs. 8d. 

Tarooxpans—Petty zemindars,some 
‘of whom pay their rent through n 
superior zemindar, while others 
pay it directly to government, 

Tarna~A police station ; also a wi- 
litary post. 

Tannavan—The keeper or comman- 
dant of a tanna, 

Tank—In Afghanistan, a term ap- 
lied to all people whose vernaci- 
jar language is the Persian. 

Tansins—Piain white muslias, forty 
cubits by two. 

Taxsonc (or Ujong)—~A Malay 
word, signifying a point, cape, or 
head of land, 

Tari (or toddy)—The fermented 
juice of the borassus fladelliformis, 
palmira tree. 

Tawxa—A_ Malay word signifying 
Jand, as Tanna Papua, Papua Land, 
or New Guinet 

Tzx—An umbrella in general; also 
‘an umbrella of open iron work, 
covering the Buddhist pagodas of 
Ava and Pega, from which a num- 
ber of small hells are suspended. 

Tezraut—in Bengal cookery, the 
leaf of a species of native ‘cinna- 
mon. 

Tensitpau—A native collector of a 
division, subordinate to the chief 
collector. 

Tuves—A notorious class of public 
robbers in the upper provinces of 
Hindostan. 

Tuvr1—A sand-hill, desert. 

Tuaxoosannize—Little chapels de- 
dicated to Hindoo deities, 
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Tuaxoon—A lord, chief, or baron. 

Ti (or Tect)—In botany, the se- 
samunm orientale, 

Tiv’n1—In Hindoo astronomy, the 
one-thirticth part of the time 
which the moon takes to move 
through s synodical revolution, 
whatever be its duration. It is 
considered as the time during 


which the moon's motion to or 


from the sun amounts to twelve 
degrees. The thirty tithis of the 
month are divided into two parts, 
called pacshas, of fifteen tit’his 
cach, ‘The torm is also applied to 
the anniversary day of the death 
of parents, 

Trntnawkan—Among the Jains a 
saint or Inwgiver. 

Tica—-A mark of royal approbation 
which consists in having the fore- 
head anointed with a preparation 
of bruized sandat-wood ; also the 
streaks that particular classes draw 
on their brow over and on the 





nose, 

Too-sze (Chinese)—A frontier sta- 
tion. 

‘Torassrs — Foot-soldiers, originally 
raised among the native Portu- 
guese and other native Chris- 
tians, 

Toppy—See Tari. 

Tooun—In botany, the eytis cajan 
or pigeon-pea tree. 

Tooman—A small district; also a 
horde, 

Toorsce (or tulasi)—In botany, the 
ocymum sanctum, 

Toox-rrce—In botany, the cedrila 
toona. 

Tarrayc—A black species of holo» 
thuria, 

Traca (or Tragala)—Suicide ; also 
an act of violence committed hy 
the Bhauts and Bharots of Gujerat, 
sometimes on their own persons ; 
at others, by putting some relative 
to death. 

Tuan (Malay )—Sir, or gentleman, 

Tuccavy—Advances made to the 
cultivators, &c, 

Tutatex—In Gujerat, the village 
accountant. 

Tossza—Silk procured in the forests 
from the wild silk-worm, 


Usa 
Tvavrs—Divisions, districts. 
Usons ( Malay)—See Tanjong. 


Urapes—Religious initiatory instruc- 


Urs—A_ species of grain found 
among the Himalaya, supposed to 
be either rye or a species of hill 
rice. 





Varsya (pronounced Byce)—The 
third caste among the Hindoos, 
comprchending merchants, traders, 
and cultivators. 

Vaxret—Ambassador, agent, or at- 
torney. 

Vaxeen ut Mootcricx—Viceregent, 
an officer who exercised almost 
independent power under the cni- 
perors of Delhi, : 

Vepas—Science, knowledge ; the sa- 
cred books of the Hrahminical 
Hindoos, four in number, Rig, 
Sama, Yajur, and Atharvan, 

Vevanra—Divinity. 

Venma—An adjunct: expressing a 
khetri or military descent. 

Vunanpa—The covering of s house 
extended beyond the main pile of 
building, and supported by pillars, 
forming an external passage or 
‘open terrace. 

Vinarn—A Buddhist convent. 

Vina—Certain ghosts worshipped by 
the Hindoos. 

Vicaasapitra—An Indian prince, 
who is supposed to have ascended 
the throne fifty-seven years before 
our Saviour’s birth. In the nor- 
thern Fete of India the natives 
count from the uccession of Vicra- 
maditya, but the era is little used 
in the peninsula. 

Visuxu Priti—Land granted for 
the sake of Vishnu. 

Vyasa (pronounced Byas)—The aus 
thor or compiler of the Vedas, and 
lawgiver to the present race of 

mminicat Hindoos. Qne chro- 
nology places this great person 
3,200 years unte-Christum, but his 
votaries assert he is still alive at 
Badrycazrama, near the inaccessi- 
ble source of the Ganges. 

Vyaxcan—In Sanscrit, grammar, 
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Yaris (or Jatis)—Officiating Jain certain phenomena or circum- 


priesta, stances recur, 
Yans—In botany, the dioscorea sa- 
fiva, Zemrnpar—A Iandholder, a Jand- 





Yax—The choury or bushy-tailed keeper. 
bull, the bor grunniens of Lin- Zeminpany—An estate belonging to 
naeus. or under the jurisdiction of a zemin- 

Yvc—Properly this word denotes — dar. 
the conjunction and sometimes the Zewpavesta—The sacred book of 
opposition of the planets, but more the Parsces. 
generally it signifies a long period Zu1.4—A local division of a coun- 
of years, at the expiration of which try, a shire or county, 
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